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SIRMOND  (James),  a  French  Jefuit,  whofe  name  has 
been  famous  among  men  of  letters,  was  the  fon  of  a 
magillrate,  and  born  at  Riom  in  1559  [a].  At  ten  years  of 
age,  he  was  fent  to  the  college  of  Billom,  the  firft  which  the 
Jefuits  had  in  France.  He  entered  into  the  fcciety  in  1576, 
and  two  years  after  made  his  vows.  His  fuperiors,  findinp- 
out  his  uncommon  talents  and  great  genius,  fent  liim  to  Paris  ; 
where  he  taught  clalTical  literature  two  years,  and  rhetoric 
three.  During  this  time,  he  acquired  a  perfe6l  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  and  formed  his  ftyle,  v/nich 
has  been  fo  miuch  ei^eemed  by  the  learned.  It  is  faid,  that  he 
took  Muretus  for  his  model,  and  never  palTed  a  day  without 
reading  fom.e  pages  in  his  writings.  In  1586,  he  began  his 
coiuTe  of  divinity,  which  lafted  four  years.  He  undertook  at 
that  time  to  trantlate  into  Latin  the  works  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
and  began  to  write  notes  upon  Sidonius  ApoUinaris.  In  1590, 
he  was  fent  for  to  Rome  by  the  general  of  the  order,  Aquaviva, 
to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  his  fecretary  ;  which  he  dif- 
charged  fixteen  years  with  fuccefs.  He  took  the  thoughts  of 
his  general  perfedly  well,  and  e^ipreifed-  them  much  better 
than  Aquaviva  him-felf  could  have  done.  The  ftudy  of  anti- 
quity was  at  that  time  his  principal  objedl :  he  viflted  li- 
braries, and  confulted  manufcripts:  he  contemplated  antiques, 
medals,  and  infcriptions :  and  the  Italians,  though  jealous  of 
the  honour  of  their  nation,  acknowledged,  that  he  knew  thefe 
curiofities  better  than  they  did;  and  frequently  confulted  him 
upon  difficult  queilions.  He  made  a  friendfhip  Avith  the  moft 
eminently  learned  of  Rome  ;  particularly  with  Eellarmine  and 

[a]  Du  Pin,  Bibl.  A»i.  Ecckf.  Cent-  xvn. 
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Tolet,  who  were  of  his  own  focicty,  and  with  the  cnrdinal 
Baronius,  D'OiTat,  and  Du  Perron.  xjaronius  was  greallr 
alliflied  by  him  in  his  "  Ecclefiaftical  Annals,"  efpecially  in 
affairs  relating  to  the  Greek  hiflorv  ;  ripon  which  he  f'nrnifteif 
him  with  a  great  number  of  works,  tranllatcd  from  Greek  into 
Latin. 

Sirmond  rettirned  to  Paris  in  1606;  and  from  that  twne  did 
not  ceafe  to  enrich  the  ptiblic  with  a  great  ntn-nber  of  works. 
Many  years  after,  pope  Urban  VII I.  who  had  long  known  his 
merit,  had  a  dclire  to  draw  hin.i  again  to  Rome;  and  caufed  a 
letter  for  that  purpolc  to  be  fcnt  to  him  by  father  Vittellefchi, 
•who  was  at  that  time  general  of  their  order:  but  J.otiis  XII I, 
would  not  fiifFer  a  pcrfon  who  did  fo  much  honour  to  hi^f 
kingdom,  and  could  do  him  great  (ervices,  to  be  taken  fronr 
him.  In  1637,  [te  was  chofcn  the  king's  confeflbr,  in  thfr 
room  of  father  CaulUn,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  difpleafff 
cardinal  dc  Richclitiu:  which  delicate  office  he  accepted  with 
great  reluctance,  yet  conchided  it  with  the  almofl:  caution  and 
prudence.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.  in  1643,  he  left 
the  court,  and  refumcd  his  ordinary  occupations  with  the  fame 
tranquillity  as  if  he  had  never  qnitted  his  retirement.  In 
1645,  he  went  to  Rome,  notwithlianding  his  great  age,  for 
the  fake  of  affifting  at  the  eledion  of  a  general,  upon  the  death 
of  Vittellefchi,  as  he  had  done  thirty  years  before  upon  the 
death  of  Aquaviva;  and,  after  his  return  to  France,  prepared 
himfelf,  as  ufual,  to  publiih  more  books,  Eut  having  heated 
himfelf  a  little,  in  the  college  of  tht  Jefuits,  by  endeavouring 
to  fupport  his  opinion,  he  was  attacked  with  the  jaundice  ; 
which,  being  accompanied  with  a  large  effuuon  of  bile  over 
his  whole  body,  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days.  He  died  Oct. 
7,   1651,  aged  ninety-two. 

He  fpent  a  confiderable  part  of  his  life  in  feeking.out  the 
authors  of  the  Middle  Age,  in  copying  and  caufing  them  to  be 
printed,  and  enriching  them  with  notes,  which  Ihew  great 
juitnefs  of  underilanding,  as  Avell  as  extent  of  learning.  Hr 
was  the  author  and  editor  of  as  many  Avorks  as  amounted  to 
15  vols,  in  folio;, five  of  which,  containing  his  own,  were 
printed  at  the  royal  printing-houfe  at  Paris  in  1696,  under  this^ 
title  :  "  Jacob!  Sirmondi  Opera  \'aria,  nunc  primum  colle6ta, 
tx  ipllus  fchedis  emendatiora,.  Notis  Poflhumis,  Epiitolis,  & 
Opufculis  aliquibus,  au6tiora."'  The  following  character  of  ' 
him  is  given  ia  Du  Pin's  ''Bibliotheque  :"  "  Father  Sirmond 
knew  how  to  join  a  great  delicacy  of  underitanding  and  the 
juiieft  difcernment  to  a  profound  and  extenfive  erudition.  II« 
^iinderftood  Greek  and  Latin  in  perfedion,  all  the  profane  au- 
thors, hiAory,  and  whatever  goes  under  the  nam.e  of  belles 
I'jttr' >-,     H',-  h,ad  a.  very  €Xtenfive   knowledge  in  ecclefiafticai 
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entiqulty,  and  had  fludicd  with  care  all  the  authors  of  the 
middle  age.  His  ily!e  is  pure,  concife,  and  nervous:  yet  he 
affeds  too  much  certain  exprtflions  of  the  comic  poets.  He 
meditated  very  inuch  up'jn  what  he  wrote,  and  had  a  particular 
art  of  reducing  into  a  note  what  comprehendcni  a  great  many 
things  in  a  very  fevv'  v/ords.  He  is  exad,  judicious,  fimplei 
yet  never  omits  any  thing  that  is  necelTary.  His  dilfertations 
have  paffed  for  a  model'-  by  which  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that 
every  one  who  whites  would  form  himfelf.  When  he  treated 
of  one  fubjcft,  he  never  faid  immediately  all  that  he  knew  oi 
it;  but  referved  fome  new  arguments  always  for  a  reply,  like 
auxiliary  troops,  to  come  up  and  adifl:,  in  cafe  of  need,  the 
grand  body  of  the  battle.  He  v/as  difinterefted,  equitable, 
lincere,  moderate,  modefl,  laborious  ;  and  by  thefe  qualities 
drew  to  himfelf  the  efteem,  not  only  of  the  learned,  but  of 
all  mankind.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation,  which  will 
lafl  for  many  ages," 

SIXTUS  V.  ^Pope),  whofe  proper  names  were  Felix.  Pe- 
retti,  Avas  born  in  1521,  in  the  ligniory  of  Montalto  [bJ  :  his 
father,  Francis  Perctti,  for  his  faithful  fcrvice  to  a  country 
gentleman,  with  v/hom  he  lived  as  a  gardener,  was  rewarded 
with  his  mafter's  favourite  fervant-maid  for  a  wife.  Thefe 
were  the  parents  of  that  pontiff,  who,  from  the  inftant  of  his 
acceliion  to  the  papacy,  even  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  made 
himfelf  obeyed  and  feared,  not  only  fcy  his  own  Ail-Jeds,  but 
by  all  who  had  any  concern  with  hiiri.  This  pope  wn-  their  - 
eldeft  child.  Though  he  very  early  difcovered  a  fitnefs  and  irreli- 
nation  for  learning,  the  poverty  of  his  parents  prevented  their 
indulging  it ;  for  which  reafon,  at  about  nine  years  of  aoe,  his 
father  hired  him  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  town,  to  look  after  hia 
.Jlieep:  but  his  mailer,  being  on  fome  occafion  difobliged,  re- 
moved him  to  a  lefs  honourable  employment,  and  gave  him  the 
care  of  his  hogs.  He  was  foon  releafed,  however,  from  this  de- 
grading occupation  :  for,  in  1531,  fallii;'::  a>,,c:dentally  under  the 
cognifance  ci  father  Michael  Angelo  SJicri,  a  Francifcan  iViar, 
who  was  g>jing  to  preach  during  the  Lent  feafm  at  Afcoli,  the 
friar  was  fo  exceedingly  ftiuck  with  his  converfation  and  beha- 
viour, as  to  recommend  him  to  the  fraternity  whither  he  was 
going.  Accordingly,  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the 
community,  he  was  received  among  them,  inveited  with  the  habit 
of  a  lay-brother,  and  placed  under  "  the  facriitan,  to  allift  in 
fvveeping  the  church,  lighting  the  candles,  and  fuch  little 
offices;  who,  in  return  for  his  fervices,  was  to  teach  him  the 
refponfes,  and  rndiments  of  grammar." 

[p.]   Life  of  pope  SIxtus  V.  from  the  It.itiaii  of  Grugorio  Lcti,  by  Ellis  Farne- 
woriU,  M.  A.  1754,  fall  J 
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Siicli  wns  Felrx's  introdiidtion  to  grcatncf; .  By.  »  qviirk 
comprehenfiori,  ih'ong  memory,  and  unwearied  iippHcatidn, 
ho  made  fuch  a  furprUlng  rjrogref^  in  learning,  that  iji  1534, 
he  was  thougiit  fit  to  receive  the  cowl,  and  enter  upon  his  no*, 
viciate  ;  and,  in  1535?  was  admitted  fo  nnake  his  profeflion, 
being  no  more  than  foi'iricun.  He  purfucd  his  (ludics  witli  i'o 
much  aHid\:iity,  that,  in  1539,  he  was  accounted  equal  to  the 
bed  dilputants,  and  was  Toon  admitted  to  deacon's  orders.  Jn 
1545,  he  was  ordained  priell,  and  allumed  the  name  of  father 
Montallo:  the  fame  year,  he  took  his  batchclor's  degree,  and 
two  years  after,  his  doctor's  ;  and  was  appointed  to  keep  a 
divinity  zQ.  before  the  whole  chapter  of  the  order,  at  which 
time  he  fo  efFeclually  recommended  himfelf  to  cardinal  dc 
Carpi,  and  cultivated  fo  clofe  an  intimacy  with  EoHius  his 
fccretary,  that  they  were  both  of  them  ever  after  his  tteady 
friends.  Frequent  v/ere  the  occafions  he  had  for  their  inter- 
polition  on  his  behalf ;  for  the  impetuofity  of  his  temper,  and 
his  impjitieacc  of  contradi^lion,  hud  already  fubjeclcd  him  to 
llveral  inconvenieacies,  and  in  the  fubfequent  part  of  his  lite 
involved  him  in  many  more  difficulties.  While  all  Italy  was 
delighted  with  his  eloquence,  he  was  perpetually  embroiled  in 
quarrels  with  his  monadic  brethren:  he  had,  however,  the  good 
fortune  to  form  two  new  friendihips  at  Rome,  which  were 
afterwards  of  fignal  fcrvicc  to  him:  one  with  the  Colonna 
family,  who  tlicrcby  became  his  protedors ;  the  other  with 
father  Ghililicri,  by  whofe  recommendation  he  was  appointed 
inquifitor-general  at  Venice,  by  Paul  IV.  foon  after  his  ac- 
ccHion  to  the  papacy  in  1555.  But  the  feverity  with  which 
he  executed  his  office,  was  fo  oftenfive  to  a  {.eople  jealous  of 
their  liberties,  as  the  Venetians  were,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
owe  his  prefcrvation  to  a  precipitate  flight  from  that  city. 

After  his  retreat  from  Venice,  we  find  him  acling  in  many^- 
p^dblic  atlairs  at  Rome,  and  as  often  engaged  in  difputes  with 
the  conventuals  of  of  his  order  ^  till  he  was  appointed  as  chap- 
lain and  confultor  ^)f  the  inquifition,  to  attend  cardinal  Buon 
Compagnon,  afterwards  Gregory  XIII.  who  was  then  legate 
a  latere  to  Spain.  Here  Montalto  had  great  honours  paid 
him:  he  was  offered  to  be  made  one  of  the  royal  chaplains, 
with  a  table  and  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and  a  very  larg*. 
llipend,  if  he  \,-(.i:!l  i\:i:  Urtc;  but  h.aving  centred  his  view^; 
at  Rome,  he  cu  olim  ;!  i.c.-cptitig  thefe  favours,  and  only  all<cd 
the  honour  of  bearing  the  title  of  his  majefty's  chaplain 
■wherever  he  went.  While  things  were  thus  circumftanced  at 
Madrid,  news  was  brought  of  the  death,  of  Pius  IV.  and  the 
elevation  of  cardinal  Alexandrino  to  the  holy  fee,  with  the  titl« 
of  Pius  V.  Montallo  was  greatly  tranfported  at  this  news, 
ihc  new  pontiff  lunip.^'  ever  been  his  fUiulv  friend  and  patron  ; 

fur 
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•for  this  new  pope  was  father  Ghlfilicri,  ■\vtio  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  purple'  by  Paul  IV.  Montalto's  joy  at  the  pro- 
motion of  his  friend  was  not  ill  founded,  nor  were  his  ex- 
pectations dilappointed;  for  Pius  V,  even  in  the  firfl  week  of 
his  pontificate,  appointed  him  general  of  his  order,  an  office 
that  he  executed  with  his  accuftomed  feverity.  In  1568,  lie 
Vv^as  made  bifliop  of  St.  Agatha;  and,  in  1570,  was 'honoured 
v/ith  a  cardinal's  hat  and  a  penfion.  During  this  reign  he  had 
likcwife  the  chief  direftion  of  the  papal  councils,  and  parti- 
cularly was  employed  to  draw  up  the  bull  of  excumnruniciitioii 
againft  queen  Elizabeth. 

Being  now  in  poirellion  of  the  purple,  he  began  to  afpire  to 
the  papacy.  With  this  viev/  "  he  became  humble,  patient, 
a:id  affable  ;  fo  artfully  concealing  the  natural  impetuofity  of 
his  temper,  that  one  would  have  fworn  this  gentlenefs  and 
m'oderation  was  born  with  him.  There  was  Inch  a  change  in 
his  drcfs,  his  air,  his  v.ords,  and  all  his  a-iSlions,  that  his 
neareft  friends  and  acquaintance  faid,  he  was  not  the  fame  man, 
A  greater  alteration,  or  a  more  abfolutc  vi6tory  over  his  pailions, 
was  never  feen  in  any  one  ;  nor  is  there  an  inftance,  perhaps, 
in  all  hiftory,  of  a  perfon  fupporting  a  fiftitipu-s  characier  in  fo 
uniform  and  confiflent  a  manner,  or  fo  artfully  difguifmg  his 
foibles  and  impcrfetStions  for  fuch  a  number  of  yean,"  To 
which  may  be  added,  that,  while  he  endeavoured  to  court  the 
friendfliip  of  the  ambafiadors  of  every  foreign  povv^er,  he  very 
carefully  avoided  attaching  himfelf  to  the  Intcreft  of  any  one  ; 
i.or  v/ouid  he  accept  favours,  that  might  be  prefumed  to  lay 
him  under  peculiar  obligations.  He  v/as  not  lefs  fingular  in  his 
condu6l  to  his  relations,  to  whom  he  had  heretofore  expieffed 
feimfelf  with  the  utmoft  tendernefs  ;  hut  now  he  behaved  very 
cliiterenriy,  '•'  knowing  that  difintercilednefs  in  th?.t  point  was 
one  of  the  keys  to  the  papacy.  So  that  when  his  brother  An- 
tony came  to  fee  him  at  Rome,  he  lodged  him  in  an  irrn,  and 
ient  him  back  again  the  next  day  with  only  a  prefent  of  fixty 
crowns;  .ftri<Sl:ly  charging  him  to  return  immediately  to  his 
family,  and  tell  them,  '  That  his  fpiritual  cares  increafed  upon 
liim,  and  he  was  now  dead  to  his  relations  and  the  world  ;  but 
£S  he  found  old  age  and  infirmities  began  to  approach,  he  might, 
perhaps,  in  a  while,  fend  for  one  of  his  nephews  to  wait  on 
him." 

Upon  the  death  of  Pius  V. '"which  happened  in  1572,  Montalto 
etitered  the  conclave  with  the  re(t  of  the  cardinals;  but,  appear- 
ing to  give  himfelf  no  trouble  about  the  elecflion,  kept  altogether 
in  his  apartment,  without  ever  ftirring  from  it,  except  to  his 
devotions.  He  afteded  a  total  ignorance  of  the  intrigues  of 
the  feveral  factions  ;  and,  if  he  was  afted  to  engage  in  any 
party,  v»ould  leply  with  fceming  indiifersncc,  "  that  for  h\^ 
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part  he  w?.s  df  no  manner  of  confequcnce ;  that,  as  he  had 
n-.ver  been  in  the  conclave  before,  he  was  afraid  of  making  fome 
falfe  ftej),  and  lliould  leave  the  atFair  to  be  condufted  wholly  by 
people  of  greater  knowledge  and  experience."  The  clccliou 
being  determined  in  favour  of  cardinal  Buon  Compagnon,  who 
airumed  the  name  of  Gregory  XIII.  Montalto  did  not  neglecl 
to  aiTnre  him,  "  that  he  h:\d  nc\er  wiflied  for  any  thing  fo  much 
in  his  life,  and  that  he  Ihould  always  remember  his  goodncfs, 
and  the  favours  he  received  from  him  in  Spain."  The  aew 
pope,  however,  not  only  Ihevved  very  little  regard  to  his  com* 
pliment,  but  during  his  pontificate,  treated  him  with  the  utmofl 
contempt,  and  deprived  him  of  the  penfion  which  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  Pius  V.  Nor  was  he  held  in  greater  efteem 
by  the  generality  of  the  cardinals,  who  confidered  him  as  a 
poor,  old,  doting  fellow,  incapable  of  doing  either  good  or 
harm  ;  and  who,  by  way  of  ridicule,  they  were  ufed  frequently 
to  ftyle,  *'  the  afs  of  La  Marca."  He  feldom  interfered  in, 
or  was  prefent  at  any  public  tranfadlions  ;  the  chief  part  of 
his  time  was  employed  in  works  of  piety  and  devotion  ;  and 
his  benevolence  to  the  indigent  was  fo  remarkable,  that,  when 
a  terrible  famine  prevailed  at  Rome,  the  poor  laid  openly  of 
him,  "  that  cardinal  Montalto,  who  lived  upon  charity  him- 
felf,  gave  with  one  hand  what  he  received  with  the  other; 
■while  the  reft  of  the  cardinals,  who  wallowed  in  abundance, 
contented  themfelves  with  fhcwing  them  the  way  to  the  hof-- 
pital." 

Notwithftanding  this  afFe61:ed  indifference  to  what  pafTed  in 
the  world,  he  was  never  without  able  fpies,  who  informed  him 
from  time  to  time  of  every  the  mort  minute  particular.  He 
had  alfumed  great  appearance  of  inibecillity  and  all  the  infir- 
mities of  old  age,  tor  fome  years  before  the  death  of  Gregory 
XIII.  in  15S5  ;  when  it  was  not  Mithout  much  fccming  reluct- 
ance, that  Montalto  acconipanied  the  reft  of  the  cardinals  into 
the  conclave,  where  he  maintained  the  fame  imiformity  of  beha- 
viour, in  which  he  had  fo  long  periifted.  "  He  kept  himRlf 
clofe  fliut  up  in  his  chamber,  and  was  no  more  thought  or 
fpoken  of,  than  if  he  had  not  been  there.  He  very  feldom 
Ifirrcd  out,  and  when  he  he  went  to  mafs,  or  any  of  the  fcru- 
tinief,  appeared  fo  little  concerned,  that  one  would  have- 
thought  he  Iiad  no  m.anner  of  intereil  in  any  thing  that  hap- 
pened within  thofe  walls  ;  '  and,  without  promifing  any  thing, 
he  flattered  every  body.  This  method  of  proceeding  was  judi- 
cioufly  calculated  to  ferve  his  am.bition.  He  was  early  apprifed, 
that  there  would  be  great  conttfts  or  divifions  in  tiie  conclave; 
and  he  knew  it  was  no  uncommon  cafe,  that  when  the  chiefs 
of  the  refpe(Slive  parties  met  with  oppofition  to  the  perfon  they 
were  defirous  of  electing,  they  would  q\\  willingly  concur  in 
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the  choice  of  fome  very  old  and  infirm  cardinal,  whpfe  life  ■would 
laft  only  long  enough  to  prepare  themfclvcf;  with  nnore  ftrength 
againit  another  vacancy.  Thefe  views  dircdled  his  conduct, 
iior  v.as  he  miilaken  in  his  expedlations  of  fuccefs.  Three 
Cardinals,  who  v/ere  the  heads  of  potent  factions,  finding  them- 
selves finable  to  choofe  the  perfons  they  refpedively  favoured, 
all  concurred  to  elect  Montalto.  As  it  was  not  yet  neceifary 
for  him  to  difcover  hirafelf,  when  they  came  to  acquaint  hinj 
^vith  their  intention,  "  he  fell  into  fuch  a  violent  fit  of  cough- 
ing, that  they  thouglit  he  would  have  expired  upon  the  fpot." 
When  he  reccncrcd  hinifelf,  he  told  them,  "that  his  reign 
would  be  but  for  a  few  days;  t'hat,  befides  the  continual  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  he  had  not  Itrength  enough  to  fupport  fuch 
^weight;  and  tliat  his  fmall  experience  in  affairs  made  him 
altogether  unfit  for  a  charge  o{  i'o  important  a  nature."  Nor 
would  he  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  it  on  any  otiier  terms,  than 
that  '*  they  Should  all  three  .promife  not  to  abandon  him,  but 
take  the  greatelf  part  of  the  weiglit  off  his  fliouldLrK,  as  he  was 
Tfieither  able,  nor  could  in  coiifcience  pret('nd,  to  take  the  whole 
.upon  himlclf,"  The  cardinals  giving  a  readv  allent  to  his 
propofal,  he  added^  "  If  you  are  refi>i\ed  to  make  me  pope, 
it  will  he  only  placing  yourfelves  on  the  throne  ;  we  muft  fhare 
the  pontificate.  For  my  part,  I  fliall  be  content  Avith  the  bare 
•title;  let  them  call  me  pope,  and  you  arc  heartily  welcome  to 
the  power  and  auLhority."  The  bait  was  fwallowcd  ;  and,  in 
-onfidence  of  engrgfiing  the  achninlllratiun,  they  exerted  their 
ioint  interelis  Co  effef^ually,  that  Montalto  v.as  elccled.  He  now 
immediately  pulled  off  the  ir.afK  v.hich  Ik  had  v,  o;n  for  fourteen 
years,  with  an  amaTring  fleadinefs  and  uniformrty.  As  foon  as 
ever  he  found  a  futhcient  rum.bcr  of  wu-s  t'.i  fccure  his  elec- 
tion, he  threw  the  ftatf  with,  which  he  ufcd  to  fupport  himfelf 
into  the  middle  of  the  chapel ;  and  appeared  teller  by  almofta 
foot  than  he  had  done  for  feveral  years.  E-in.'j;  '/il-^d  according 
to  cuftom,  "  Whether  he  would  pleafe  to  accept  ui  the  papacy," 
he  replied  fomewhat  fliarply,  ''  It  is  trilling  and  impertinent 
to  a!k  whether  I  will  accept  what  I  have  already  accepted  : 
however,  to  fatisfy  any  fcxuple  that  may  arife,  I  tell  you,  that 
I  accept  it  with  great  plcafure  ;  and  would  accept  another,  if 
1  could  get  it ;  for  I  iind  myfelf  Ifrong  enough,  by  the  divine 
affiftance,  to  manage  two  papacies."  Nor  was  the  change -in 
Ills  manners  lefs  remarkable  than  in  his  perfon :  he  immediately 
divefted  himfelf  of  the  humility  he  had  fo  long  profelFed  ;  and, 
laying  afide  his  accultomed  civility  and  complaifance,  treated 
every  body  with  referve  and  haughfmefs. 

The  lenity  of  Gregory's  go-vernment  had  introduced  a  general 

licentioufnefs  among  all  ranks  of  people  ;  which,  though  fome- 

what  retrained  while  4ie   lived,  broke  out  into  open  violence 
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the  very  riay  after  his  death.  Riots,  rapes,  robberies,  and 
murders,  v/ere,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  fee,  daily  committed 
in  every  part  of  the  ecclefiaflical  iiatc  ;  fo  that  the  reformation 
of  abuies,  in  the  church  as  well  as  the  llate,  was  the  firll  and 
principal  care  of  Sixtus  V.  for  fuch  was  the  title  Montalto 
allumed.  The  flrfl:  days  of  his  pontificate  were  employed  in 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  in 
giving  audience  to  foreign  miniflers ;  and  though  he  received 
them  with  feeming  chearfulnefs  and  complaifance,  yet  he  foon 
difmiiied  them,  de firing  to  be  excufed,  "  for  he  had  fomething 
elfe  to  do  than  to  attend  to  compliments."  It  having  been  cufv 
tomary  with  preceding  popes  to  releafe  prifoners  on  the  d:iy  of 
their  coronation,  delinquents  were  wont  to  furrender  themfelves 
after  the  pope  was  chofen  ;  and  feveral  offenders,  judging  (jf 
Montalto's  difpofition  by  his  behaviour  while  a  cardinal,  came 
voluntarily  to  the  prifons,  not  making  the  lead  doubt  qf  a  par- 
don:  but  they  were  fatally  difappointed;  for  when  the  governor 
of  Rome  and  the  keeper  of  St.  Angelo's  caftle  waited  on  his 
holinefs  to  know  his  intention  upon  this  matter,  Sixtus  replied, 
*'  You  certainly  do  not  either  know  your  proper  diflance,  or  are 
very  impertinent.  What  have  you  to  do  with  pardons  and  acls 
of  grace,  and  releafmg  of  prifoii-?rsr  Don't  you  think  it  fuf- 
ficient,  that  our  predeeelfor  has  fuffered  the  judges  to  lie  idle 
and  unemployed  thefe  thirteen  years  ?  Would  you  have  us 
likewife  (lain  our  pontificate  with  the  fame  neglecl  of  juftice? 
W'^e  have  too  long  feen,  with  inexpreffible  concern,  the  pro- 
digious degree  of  wickednefs  that  reigns  in  the'  ecclefiaftical 
itate,  to  think  of  granting  any  pardon.  God  forbid  we  fhould 
entertain  fuch  a  defign!  So  far  from  releafing  any  prifoners,  it 
is  our  exprefs  command,  that  they  be  more  clofely  confined. 
Let  them  be  brought  to  a  fpeedy  trial,  and  punifhed  as  they  de- 
{erve,  that  the  prifons  may  be  emptied,  and  room  made  for 
others;  and  that  the  world  may  fee,  that  Divine  Providence 
has  called  us  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  to  reward  the  good,  and 
..to  chaftife  the  wicked  ;  that  we  Bear  not  the  fvvord  in  vain,  but 
are  the  micifler  of  God,  and  a  revenger  to  execute  v/rath  upon 
ihtrn  that  do  evil." 

In  the  place  of  fuch  judges  as  were  inclined  to  lenity,  he 
fubftituted  others  of  a  m.ore  auftere' difpofition,  and  appointed 
commifiaries  to  examine  not  only  their  cbndu6l,  but  alfo  that 
of  other  governors  and  judges  for  inany  years  paft ;  promifing 
rewards  to  thofe  who  could  convict  them  of  corruption,  or  of 
having  denied  juflice  to  any  one  at  the  inftance  or  requefi:  of 
men  in  power.  All  the  nobility,  and  perfons  of  the  higheft 
quality,  were  Rridly  forbidden,  on  pain  of  difpleafure,  to 
afk  the  judges  any  thing  in  behalf  of  their  ncareft  friends  or 
dependants  i  at  the  fame  time  the  judges  were  to  be  fined  in 
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cafe  they  lillened  to  any  foHcitation.  He  further  commanded 
every  body,  '*  on  pain  of  death,  not  to  terrify  witneJes  by 
threats,  or  tempt  them  by  hopes  or  prom-ifes.  lie  ordered  the 
fyndics  and  mayors  of  every  town  and  hgniory,  as  well  thofe 
ilaat  Vv-ere  a6i:ually  in  ofTice,  as  thofe  who  had  been  for  the  lalt 
ten  years,  to  fend  him  a  lift  of  all  the  vagraiits,  common  de- 
bauchees, loofe  and  diforderly  people  in  their  diftricls,  threa- 
tening them  vv'ith  the  ftrappado  and  imprifonraeiit,  if  tiiey 
omitted  or  concealed  any  one."  In  c^nfequence  of  this 
ordinance,  the  fyndic  cf  Albano,  leaving  his  nephevv^,  who 
was  an  incorrigible  libertine,  out  of  the  lift,  underwent  the 
llrappado  in  the  public  market-place,  though  th  -  Spanifh  ara- 
baiTador  interceded  ftrongly  for  him.  He  particularly  directed 
the  legates  and  governors  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  to  be  expe- 
ditious in  carrying  on  all  criminal  procelfes  ;  declraing,  "  he 
had  rather  have  the  gibbets  and  gallies  full,  than  the  prifons." 
He  alfo  intended  to  have  fiiortened  all  other  proceedings  in  law. 
It  had  been  ufual,  and  was  pleafuig  to  the  people,  as  often  as 
his  holinefs  palled  by,  to  cry  out,  "  Long  live  the  pope:"  but 
Sixtus,  having  a  mind  to  go  ot'icn  unexpededly  to  the  tribunals 
of  juftice,  convents,  and  other  public  places,  forbade  this 
cuftom  in  regard  to  himfelf;  and  puniilicd  two  perfons  \vho 
w-ere  ignorant  of  this  edid,  with  imprifonment,  for  crying 
out,  *'  Long  live  pope  Sixtus."  Adultery  he  punillied  with 
death:  nor  was  he  lefs  fevere  to  thofe  \\ho  voluntarily  permitted 
a  proftitution  of  their  wives ;  a  cuftom  at  that  time  very 
common  in  Rome.  Tiie  female  fex,  efpecially  the  younger 
part,  attradfed,  in  a  very  particular  m.anncr,  tiie  attentfon  of 
Sixtus;  not -only  the  debauching  of  any  of  them,  whether 
by  force  or  artifice,  but  even  the  attempting  of  it,  or  of- 
fering the  leaft  oifence  againft  modcfty,  was  very  feverely 
punllhed.  For  the  more  eftlclriai  prevention,  as  well  of  pri- 
vate affaffinations,  as  public  quarrels,  he  forbade  all  perf)ns, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  draw  a  fvvord,  or  to  carry  arms  fpecified 
in  the  edi<5l  ;  nor  would  he  be  prevailed  on  ^to  fpare  any  who 
tranfgreflTed  this  order:  even  to  threaten  another  with  an  in- 
tended injury  was  fufiicient  to  entitle  the  menacer  to  a  wliip- 
ping  and  the  gallies;  efpecially  if  the  nature  of  their  profc'Iioa 
lurniflied  ihe  means  of' carrying  their  ihr-.ats  ir.to  execution. 
The  banditti,  who  were  numerous  when  Si  aus  Aias  advanced 
to  the  papacy,  were  rendered  ftill  more  lo  by  the  jundion  of 
many  loofe  and  diforderly  people;  who,  confcious  of  tlieir 
demerits,  and  terrified  at  the  feverities  they  daily  faw  praiUfed, 
had  fled  from  juftice.  Their  infolence  increafed  with  their 
numbers;  infomuch,  that  no  one  could  live  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate  with  fatety  to  his  perfon  or  fortune,  nor  could  ftrangers 
travel  without  imminent  danger  of  being  robbed  or  m.urdered. 
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The  public  fecurlty  more  efpecially  required  the  extirpation 
of  thefe  plunderers,  which,  by  the  prudence,  vigilance,  and 
refolution  of  this  pope,  was  efFeftually  performed  in  lefs 
than  fix  months.  He  obh"ged  the  nobility  of  Rome,  and  the 
country  round  it,  to  an  exa^l:  payment  of  their  debts.  He 
abolilhed  all  protedions  and  other  immunities,  in  the  houfes 
of  ambalfadors,  cardinals,  nobles,  or  prelates.  To  this  pur- 
pofe,  he  fent  for  all  the  ambafTadors,  and  ordered  them  to  ac- 
quaint their  refpeClive  maiters,  *'  that  he  was  determined 
nobody  ftiould  reign  in  Rome  but  lilmfelf ;  that  there  fnould 
be  no  privilege  or  immunity  of  any  kind  there,  but  what  be- 
longed to  the  pope;  nor  any  fanduary  or  afylum  but  the 
churches,  and  that  only  at  fuch  times,  and  upon  fuch  occafions, 
as  he  fliould  ihink  proper." 

Thus  far  we  have  beheld  Sixtus  afting  in  his  civil  capacity; 
and  if  we  take  a  view  of  his  conduxft  as  a  politician,  in  his 
tranfadions  with  foreign  powers,  we  find  him  maintaining  the 
fame  degree  of  firmnefs  as  in  his  treatment  of  his  own  fubje<fl:s. 
Before  he  had  been  pope  two  months,  he  quarrelled  with  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  Henry  Hi.  of  France,  and  Henry  king  of 
Navarre.  His  intrigues  in  fome  m.eafure  may  be  faid  to  have 
influenced,  in  his  day,  all  the  councils  of  Europe.  Sixtus  had 
caufed  the  Vulgate  Latin  edition  of  the  Bible  to  be  publifhed, 
which  occafioned  a  good  deal  of  clamour  ;  but  nothing  like 
•  ^hat  there  was  upon  his  printing  an  Italian  verlion  of  it. 
This  fet  all  the  Roman  Catholic  part  of  Chriflendom  in  an 
uproar.  Count  Olivares,  and  foine  of  the  cardinals,  ven- 
tured to  expoftulate  with  him  pretty  freely  upon  it;  and  faid, 
*'  It  was  a  fcap.dalous  as  ^^eU  as  a  dangerous  thing,  and  bor- 
dcred  very  nearly  upon  hercfy."  But  he  treated  them  with 
ccntem.pt;  and  only  faid,  "  We  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  you 
that  do  not  undcrftand  Latin."  Though  this  pope's  behavioiir, 
in  fome  particulars,  may  not  command  an  univcrfal  applaufe, 
yet  it  is  certain  the  Reman  fee  Avas  under  very  great  obligations 
to  him.  His  impartial,  though  rigorous,  adminiftration  of 
juflice,  had  a  very  happy  effeft;  he  ftrenuoufly  defended  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  ;  he  refufed 
audience  to  nobody,  ordering  his  matters  of  the  ceremonies  to 
introduce  the  poorefl:  to  him  firft;  but  was  miore  particularly 
ready  to  hear  any  accufation  againft  the  magiil:rates:  the  fame 
conduct  he  obferved  between  the  clergy  and  their  fuperiors, 
always  applying  quick  and  efieclual,  though  moftly  fevere 
rt-medies.  In  fhort,  he  had  wrought  fuch  a  reformation,  that 
the  governor  told  him  one  day,  the  place  of  a  judge  was  now 
become  a  perfect  finecure.  At  his  acceflion  to  the  papacy,  he 
found  the  apoftolic  chamber,  or  treafury,  not  only  exhaufted, 
but  in  debt :  he  left   it  not  only  clear,  but  enriched  it  with 
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live  millions  of  gold  ;  he  alfo  augmented  the  revenue  to  double 
its  former  amount.  To  him  the  city  of  Rome  was  obliged  for 
feveral  of  its  greateft  embcUifhments,  particularly  the  Vatican 
library;  and  to  him  its  citizens  were  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  trade  into  the  eccleiiaftical  ftate.  Though  he  was 
naturally  an  enemy  to  profufion,  he  was  never  fparing  in  ex- 
pence  to  relieve  fuch  as  were  really  necefTitotis  ;  and,  among 
many  other  noble  charities,  his  appropriation  of  three  thoufand 
crowns  a  year,  for  the  redemption  of  Chriitian  Haves  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  inhdels,  will  hardly  be  reckoned  the  ieaft  merito- 
rious. 

In  refpedl  to  his  private  chara6ler,  it  appears,  from  feveral 
indances,  that  he  was,  as  well  in  his  habit  as  diet,  generally 
temperate  and  frugal  ;  that  he  remembered,  and  greatly  re- 
garded, every  fervice  that  was  conferred  upon  him  when  he  was 
in  an  inferior  llation.  Nor  did  his  elevati(Mi  make  him  unmind- 
ful of  his  former  poverty:  his  iiiler  once  intiniating,  that  it  was 
unbecoming  his  dignity  to  wear  patched  linen,  he  faid  to  her, 
'^  I'hough  we  are  exalted  through  the  Divine  Providence  to  this 
high  Itation,  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that  fhreds  and  patches  arc 
the  only  coat  of  arms  our  family  has  any  title  to."  The  be- 
haviour of  Sixtus  to  his  relations,  previous  to  his  exaltation,  has 
been  already  noted  :  foon  after  liis  acceflion  to  the  pontificate, 
he  fent  for  his  family  to  Rome,  with  exprefs  orders,  that  they 
ihould  appear  in  a  decent  and  modeft  manner.  Accordingly, 
his  filler  Cainilla,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  and  two  grand- 
fons,  and  a  niece,  cnme  thither.  The  pope's  reception  of  them 
was  as  fmgular  as  any  other  pare  of  his  condu£l ;  for  fc^me  of 
the  cardinals,  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with  his  holinefs,  wetit  out 
to  meet  her,  drellcd  them  all  in  a  very  fuperb  manner,  and  in- 
troduced them  with  great  ceremony  to  the  Vatican.  Vv^hen  Sixtus 
faw  Camilla,  he  pretended  not  to  know  her,  and  afl<cd  two  or 
three  times  who  Ihc  vvasr  upon  which  one  of  the  cardinals,  \A'ho 
handed  her  in,  faid,  "  It  is  your  filler,  holy  father."  "  My 
filler!"  (replied  Sixtus  with  a  frown)  "  1  'lavc  but  one 
but  one  iilter,  and  fhe  is  a  poor  woman  at  Le  Grotte:  if  you 
have  introduced  her  in  this  difguife,  I  declare  I  do  not  know 
her;  and  yet  I  think  I  fhould  know  her  again,  if  I  was  to  fee 
her  in  fuch  clothes  as  fhe  ufed  to  wear."  Their  condu6fors 
then  thought  it  expedient  to  fend  them  to  a  common  inn, 
where  they  were  difrobed  of  their  finery.  When  this  was  done, 
Sixtus  fent  two  of  his  'ordinary  coaches  for  them  ;  and  being 
introduced  a  fecond  time,  the  pope  embraced  them  tenderly,  and 
faid  to  Camilla,  "  Now  we  fee  it  is  our  fifler  indeed:  nobody 
ihall  make  a  princefs  of  you  but  ourfelves."  The  terms  Sixtus 
ilipulated  with  his  filler,  as  the  conditions  of  her  advancement 
Fete,  <'  not  to  a(lc  any  favour  in   matters  of  government,  or 
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make  the  leaft  intercellion  for  criminals,  or  otherwife  interferfr 
in  the  adminiitration  of"  juftice  ;"  aifuring  her  that  every  fuit  of 
that  kind  would  meet  with  a  refufal  not  lefs  mortifying  to  her 
tlian  painful  to  himfelf.  This  being  fettled,  he  made,  indeed, 
a  princt-Iy  provifion,  not  only  for  his  lifter,  who  took  care  ounc- 
tually  to  obey  his  orders,  but  alfo  for  all  the  family. 

The  pope's  feverity  could  not  exempt  him  from  feveral  poig- 
r^ant  fatires,  though  v,e  have  only  one  inl'cancc  wherein  he  thought 
them  v.'orth  his  refentment ;  and  that  related  to  his  fifter.  Pai- 
r,uin  was  dreiled  one  morning  in  a  very  nalty  fliirt;  and  bei;ig 
afked  bj  A4arforio,  why  he  wore  fuch  dirty  linen  r  anfwered, 
'♦  he  could  get  no  other,  for  the  pope  had  made  his  waiher- 
woman  a  princefs:"  meaning  Camilla,  who  had  formerly  been 
a  laundrefs.  The  pope  ordered  ftrifl  fcarch  to  be  made  for  the 
author,  and  promifed  to  give  him  a  thoufand  piftoles,  and  his 
Jifc,  provided  ho  would  difcover  himfelf;  but  threatened  to  hang 
Ijim,  i^  he  was  found  out  by  any  body  elfe.  The  author,  though 
he  had  trufted  no  perfon  with  the  fecrct,  was  fo  tempted  With 
the  offer,  that  he  w  as  fimple  enough  to  make  a  full  confeflion  of 
it  to  the  pope;  demanding  the  money,  and  to  have  his  life 
i'pared.  Sixtus  was  fo  altonifhed  at  his  folly  and  impudence, 
that  he  could  not  fpeak  for  fome  time;  and  at  laft  faid,  **  It  is 
true,  we  did  make  fuch  a  promife,  and  we  {hall  not  be  worfe 
than  our  word ;  we  give  you  your  life,  and  you  (hail  have  the 
money  immediately  ;  but  we  referved  to  ourfelves  the  power  of 
cuttjug  off  your  hands,  and  boring  your  tougue  thrwigh,  to 
prevent  your  being  fo  witty  for  the  future:"  which  was  directly 
executed,  Sixtus  declaring,  that  he  did  not  deferve  the  punilh- 
ment  fo  much  for  the  pafauinadc,  as  for  being  fo  audacious  to 
avow  it. 

This  extraordinary  man  v/ho  was  an  cncourager  of  arts  as  well 
as  arms,  died,  not  without  a  fufpicion  of  being  poifoned  by  the 
Spaniards,  Aug.  27,  1590,  having  enjoyed  the  papacy  little  more 
than  five  years. 

SKELTON  (John;,  an  English  poet  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury,  ufually  m.entioned  as  poet-laureaie  ;  not  that  he  was,  as 
iome  fuppofe,  laureate  to  the  king,  but  becaufe  he  received  the 
iionour  of  being  lau7-eatus,  or  in  veiled  with  the  laurel,  at  Oxford, 
in  1489;  which  was  a  kind  of  poetical  degree,  then  occalionally 
conferred.  What  was  the  date  of  his  birth  i-s  uncertain,  but  he 
is  faid  to  have  been  of  a  good  family  in  CuUiberland.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  took  orders,  but  did  little  honour  to 
the  church,  or  to  himfelf,  from  his  connexion  with  it.  He 
obtained  the  redory  of  Dis  in  Norfolk,  but  was  there  efteemcd, 
fays  Wood,  fitter  for  the  ftage  than  the  pulpit.  Indulging  him- 
felf very  freely  in  the  compofitioa  of  loofe  and  fatirical  poems, 
he  gave  great  offence,  and  was  after  a  time  fufpciided  by  hi^  dia- 
.%  cefan, 
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^efim,  biOiop  Nykkc,  from  all  eccleriaflicai  fiindions-  At 
length,  daring  to  attack  the  dignity  of  Wolfey^  he  was  clofci/ 
purfued  by  the  officers  of  that  powerful  tninilier,  and  obliged 
to  ihelter  himftlf  in  the  fancltiary  of  Wellminller,  under  the 
care  of  Klip,  the  abbot,  who  proteded  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 
He  died  in  1529,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
gnrct,  W'iftnfiindcr,  with  this  infcription  on  his  tomb:  *'  Jo- 
hannes Skcltonus  Vates  Pierius  hie  fmis  eft.  Aniraam  egit 
21  Jiiaii  1529.  Bl(hop  Tanner  aiTerts,  but  it  is  uncertain  on 
what  foundation,  that  Skelton  was  preceptor  to  Henry  Vlll. 

The  works  of  Skelton  are  thefe :  I.  "  Poemata  et  Satira:," 
8vo,  London,  1512,  reprinted  in  1568.  This  volume  con- 
tains the  chief  part  of  his  printed  works;  but  many  other 
poeais  by  him  remain  unpublifhed.  2.  Several  pamphlets, 
according  to  Miles  Davies,  in  his  Athens  Britannica:,  who 
iays,  that  the  moft  comical  of  them  was  entitled,  Elynor  Rmn- 
min.  Skehon  was  patronized  by  Henry  Algernon  Percy,  ihe 
fifth  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  many  of  his  poems 
carefully  tranfcribed,  with  thofe  of  Lydgate,  and  others;  in  a 
volume,  which  is  ftill  e\tant  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum.  Skei- 
ton's  characterillic  vein  of  humour  is  capricious  and  grotcfque. 
"  JtV  fays  Mr.  Warton,  "  his  whimfical  extravagances  ei'er 
move  our  laughter,  at  the  fame  time  they  lliock  our  fenii- 
billty.  His  feltive  levities  are  not  only  vulgar  and  indelicate, 
but  frequently  want  truth  and  propriety.  His  fubjecls  are 
often  as  ridiculous  as  his  metre :  but  he  fometimes  debafcs 
his  matter  by  his  verfification.  On  the  whole,  his  genius  was 
better  fuited  to  low  burlefque,  than  to  manly  and  liberal 
fatire.  It  is  fuppofcd  by  Caxton,  that  he  improved  our  lan- 
guage;  but  he  fometimes  aftecls  obfciuity,  and  fometimes 
adopts  the  moll  familiar  and  coarfe  phrafeology."  "  It  is  in 
vain,"  fays  the  fame  autiior,  '*  to  apologize  for  the  coarfe- 
iiefs,  obfcenity,  and  fcurrility  of  Skelton,  by  faying  that  his 
poe'ry  is  tinctured  with  the  manners  of  his  age.  Skelton 
would  have  been  a  writer  without  decorum  in  any  age.  The 
jnanners  of  Chaucer's  age  were  undoubtedly  more  rough  and 
unpolillied  than  thofe  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vil.  yet  Chaucer, 
a  poet  abounding  in  humour,  and  often  employed  in  defcrib- 
ing  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  world,  writes  with  a  degree  of 
delicacy,  v>hen  compared  with  Skelton."  Puttenham,  who 
wrote  in  the  rtign  of  Elizabeth,  calls  him  a  rude  rayling  rimer. 
"  He  ufed,"  fays  he,  "  both  fhort  dllfances  and  ftiort  mea- 
fures,  pleafmg  only  the  popular  ear."  And  Meres,  in  his 
Wit"s  Trcafury,  fays,  that  Skelton  applied  his  Avit  <' to  (Icuri- 
lities  and  ridiculous  matters."  His  poems  arc  not  at  preient 
much  known,  nor  is  it  very  defirable  that  the  knowledge  of 
'hrm  Ihoujd  be  cultivated. 

SKINNEH 
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SKINNER  (Stephen),  an  Englifh  antiquary,  xva?  borft 
either  in  London,  or  in  the  county  of  Middlcfex,  ahrut  1622. 
He  was'  admitted  on  the  royal  foundation  at  Chrill-Chorch  in 
Oxford,  1638  ;  but,  the  civil  wars  breaking  out  before  ha  could 
take  :iny  degree,  he  travelled,  and  ftudied  in  feveral  Finiverfities 
abroad.  About  1646,  he  returned  home;  and  going  to  Oxford, 
which  at  this  time  ceafcd  to  be  a  garrifon,  he  took  both  the  de- 
grees in  arts  the  fame  year.  Then  he  travelled  again  into 
France,  Italy,  Germ;::^y,  the  Spanilh  Netherlands,  and  other 
countries;  viiited  the  courts  of  divers  princes;  frequented  feveral 
univcrlities;  and  eftablilhed  an  acquaintance  with  the  learned 
in  different  parts  of  Europe.  He  took  a  doctor  of  phvfic's  de- 
gree at  Heidelberg ;  and,  returning  to  England,  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  fame  at  Oxford  in  1654.  About  this  time  he 
fettled  at  Lin.coln ;  where  after  pradifins:  phyfic  v^ith  fuccefs, 
he  died  of  a  malignant  ftvev  in  1667.  Wood  fays,  "  He  was 
a  perfun  well  verfed  in  moft  parts  of  learning,  underflood  all 
books  whether  old  or  new,  was  moll  Prcilful  in  the  Oriental 
tongues,  an  excellent  Grecian,  and,  in  iliort,  a  living  library."  ' 

He  wrote  '*  Prolegomena  Etymologica ;''  *'  Etymologicon 
linguae  Anglicana:;"  **  Etymologicon  Eotanicum  ;"  '*  Etymo- 
gica  Expofiiio  vocum  forenfium;"  '♦  Etymologicon  vocum  om- 
nium Anglicarimi;"  **  Etym.ologicon  Onomalticon."'  Alter  his 
death  thtie  works,  which  he  had  left  unfinifned,  came  into  the 
hands  ot  Thomas  Henlliaw ,  efq.  of  KenHngton,  near  London  ; 
•who  correcffed,  digefted,  and  added  to  thein,  his  additions  being 
marked  with  the  letter  H:  and  after  this,  prefixed  an  epiftle  to 
the  reader,  publilhed  them  with  this  title,  "  Etymologicon 
Linguae  Anglicana?,  6cc.  i6--i,"  folio. 

SLEIDAN  (John)  an  excellent  German  hiftorian,  wa?  born 
in  1506,  at  Sleiden,  a  fmall  town  upon  the  confines  of  the 
ilutchy  of  Juliers,  whence  he  derived  his  name  [cj.  He  went 
through  his  firft  (Indies  in  his  own  country,  together  with  the 
learned  John  Sturmius,  who  was  born  in  the  fame  town  with 
himfelf ;  and  afterwards  removed,  firft  to  Paris,  and  then  to 
Orleans,  where  he  (tudied  the  law  for  three  years.  He  took  the 
degree  of  licenciate  in  this  faculty  ;  but,  having  always  an  averfion 
to  the  bar,  he  coiitinucd  his  purfuits  chiefly  in  polite  literature. 
L^pon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  rccomtncnded  by  his  friend 
Sturirius,  in  1535,  to  John  Du  Bcllay,  archbifhop  and  cardinal 
who  conceived  fuch  an  alFe<5^ion  for  him,  that  he  fettled  en  him 
a  penflon,  and  comm.unicatcd  to  him  afFaiis  of  the  grcateft  ini- 
portance;  for  Slcidan  had  a  genius  for  bufincfs,  as  well  as  for 
letters.  He  accompanied  the  tjmbafTador  of  France  to  the  diet 
A-'f  Haguenau,  but  returned  to  Paris,  and  iiayed  there  till  it  was 

[c]  Melchior  Adam,  de  vlt.  Germ.  Philof. 
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nor  fafe  for  him  to  ftay  any  longer,  as  he  was  (Irongly  in- 
clined to  Luther's  opinions.  He  retired  to  Straft»urg  in  1542, 
\\  here  he  acquired  the  efteem  and  friendship  of  the  moft  con- 
tiderable  pcrfons,  and  efpecially  of  James  Sturmius  [d]  ;  by  whofe 
counfel  he  undertook,  and  by  whofe  allirtance  he  was  enabled 
to  write,  the  hiftory  of  his  own  time.  He  was  employed  in 
Tome  negotiations  both  to  France  and  England;  and,  in  one 
of  thefe  journies,  he  met  with  a  lady  whom  he  married  in  1516. 
In  1 551,  he  went,  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  to  the  council 
of  Trent;  but,  the  troops  of  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony, 
obliging  that  council  to  break  up,  he  returned  to  Strafburg 
xvithout  doing  any  thing.  He  was  bufied  in  other  affairs  of 
Hate,  when  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1555,  plunged  him  into  fo 
deep  a  melancholy,  that  he  became  abfolutcly  ill,  and  ioft  his 
memory  fo  entirely,  as  not  to  know  his  own  children.  Some 
imputed  this  to  poifon;  and  it  has  been  by  others  attributed  to 
a  fore  in  his  foot,  which  had  been  long  open,  but  by  fom.e  ac^ 
cident  was  at  that  time  flopped.  But  grief  feems  a  more  pro- 
bable caufe  than  either.  He  died  of  an  epidemical  iilnefs  at 
Strafburg,  in  1556. 

He  was  a  learned  man,  and  an  excellent  writer.  In  1 555, 
cnme  out  in  folio,  his  "  De  Statu  Religionis  &  Reipublica.^, 
Carolo  Qiiinto  Csfare,  Commentarii ;"  in  twenty-five  books: 
from  1517,  when  Luther  began  to  preach,  to  1555.  Ibis 
Mdory  was  quickly  tranflated  into  almoft  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  and  has  been  generally  believed  to  be  well  and  faithfullv 
written,  notwilhftanding  the  attempts  that  Varillas  and  fucii 
authors  have  made  to  difcrcdit  it.  It  did  not  ftand  folely  upon 
SlLidan's  own  authority,  which>  however,  m.uA  be  of  great 
weight,  Gcnfidering  that  he  wrote  of  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  of  iranfaclions  in  which  he  had  fome  concern;  but  it  wa-; 
extra<£}cd  from  public  a£ls  and  original  records,  which  were 
in  the  archives  of  the  town  of  Strafburg,  and  with  which  he 
was  furnidied  by  James  Sturmius,  Befides  this  hillory,  which 
is  his  main  work,  he  wrote  "  Dc  quatuor  fummis.Imperiis 
libri  tres  :"  giving  a  very  compendious  ch.ronologicai  account  of 
the  four  great  empires.  This  liitle  book,  on  account  of  its^ 
fmguhr  utility,  has  been  often  printed.  He  epitomized  and' 
tranilated  into  Latin  the  "  Hiftories  of  Froiffart  and  Philip  de 
Comincs:"  and  was  the  author  of  fome  other  things,  relating  to 
hiflory  and  politics. 

SLINGELAND  (John  Peter  Van),  a  Dutch  artill,  emi- 
nent as  a  painter  of  portraits  and  converfations,  Vv'ss  born  at 
Leyden  in  1640,  and  died  in  169 1.  He  was  a  dilcipie,  and 
zealous  imitator  of  Gerard  Douw,  whom  he  is  thought  in  fome 

[a]  Art.  STURMIUS,  Jarr.j: 
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refpeds  to  fiirp.ifs.  The  exquifite  ncatncfs  of  his  manner 
compelled  him  to  work  very  llowly,  and  he  is  (aid  to  have 
employed  threr-  years  in  painting  a.  family  pidiire  for  Mr. 
Meermans.  He  imitated  nature  with  exailnefs,  but  without 
tade  or  feledion,  yet  he  is  efteemed  one  of  the  beil  of  tiie  Fle- 
mifh  painters. 

SLOAN K  (lir  Hams),  baronet,  an  eminent  phvfician  and 
naturalilt,  was  born  at  Killileagh  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in 
1660,  ot  Scottifli  extraction.  The  very  firfl;  bent  of  his  genius 
difcovered  itfelf  towards  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  this  was 
encouraged  by  a  proper  education.  He  chofe  phyfic  for  his 
profeilion ;  and,  in  order  to  attain  a  perfedl  knowledge  of  the 
feveral  branches  of  it,  repaired  to  London.  Here  he  attended 
all  the  public  Icftiires  on  anatomy,  botany,  and  chemiftry.  His 
turn  to, natural  hiftory  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Boy!'^  and  Ray  ;  which  he  carefully  cultivated,  by  communicating 
to  them  every  curious  or  ufcful  oblervation  Avhich  he  made. 
Having  fpent  four  years  in  London,  he  went  to  Paris;  and  there 
attended  the  hofpiials,  heard  the  leilures  of  Tournefort  the 
botanift,  of  Du  Verney  the  anatomiil:,  and  other  eminent 
inafters.  Having  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  front 
Tournefort,  he  went  to  Montpellier;  and  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Chirac,  then  chancellor  and  profcllbr  of  that  univerfity, 
to  all  the  learned  men  of  the  province,  but  particularly  to  Mr. 
Magnol,  who  led  him  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  fponta- 
neous  produ6lions  of  nature  in  that  happy  clim.ate,  and  taught 
Jjira  to  clafs  them  in  their  proper  order.  He  fpent  a  whole 
year  in  coUeiling  plants  in  this  place,  and  travelled  through 
JUanguedoc  with  the  fame  view.  In  1684,  he  returned  to 
London,  with  an  intent  to  fettle,  and  follow  his  profclfion. 

He  immediately  tranfmitted  to  Mr.  Ray  a  great  variety  of 
plants  and  feeds,  which  Ray  has  defcribed,  with  proper  acknow- 
ledgments, in  his  *'  Hiiloria  Plantarum."  About  this  time,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Sydenham,  who  took  him  into  his  houfe, 
and  recommended  him  in  the  warmelt  inanner  to  pra£tice  ;  and 
foon  after  he  waschofen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Socieiy,  and  of  th.c 
.College  of  Phydcians.  But  a  profpe(£l:  of  making  new  difco- 
veries  in  natural  produ6lions  induced  him  to  take  a  voyage  to 
Jamaica,  in  quality  of  phylician  to  Chriftopher  duke  of  Albe- 
marle, then  governor  of  that  iiland.  His  wdiole  ftay  at  Jamaica 
was  fcarcely  fifteen  months;  yet  he  brought  together  fuch  a 
variety  of  plants  as  greatly  furprifed  Mr.  Ray,  not  thinking 
there  had  been  fo  many  to  be  fotmd  in  both  the  Indies.  He 
now  applied  himfelf  clofely  to  his  profeflion,  and  became  fo 
eminent,  that  he  was  chofen  phvfician  to  Chrift's  hofpital  on 
the  Hrfl  vacancy.  What  is  fmgular,  he  applied  the  money  he 
received  from  his  appointment  to  the'  relief  of  poor  objedls  in 

the 
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the  hofpital,  being  not  willing  to  enrich  himfelf  by  the  gains 
he  made  there.  He  was  chofen  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  1693,  and  immediately  revived  the  publication  of  tlie  "  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfa^Hons,"  which  had  been  otDitted  for  fom.e 
time:  he  continued  to  be  editor  of  them,  till  171 2;  and  the 
volumes,  which  were  publilhed  in  tliis  period,  contain  many 
pieces  written  by  himielf.  As  he  had  from  his  earlieft  days  a 
ftrong  appetite  for  natural  knowledge,  he  had  made  a  great  col- 
le6lion  of  rarities,  and  enriched  his  cabinet  with  every  thing 
that  was  curious  in  art  or  nature.  But  this  received  a  great 
augmentation  by  a  bequed  of  William  Courten,  efq.  a  gentle- 
man who  had  employed  all  his  time,  and  the  greatefl  part  of 
his  fortune,  in  cclleciing  curiofities.  The  fenfe,  which  the  public 
entertained  of  Sloane's  merit,  is  evidently  (hewn  by  the  honours 
conferred  upon  him.  He  was  created  a  baronet  by  George  I. 
chofen  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  pre- 
fident  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  prefident  of  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  death  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton.  Having  faithfully 
difcharged  the  refpedive  duties  of  the  places  he  enjoyed,  and 
anfvvered  the  high  opinion  which  the  public  had  conceived  of 
him,  he  retired,  at  the  age  of  80,  to  Chelfea,  to  enjoy  in  a 
peaceful  tranquillity  the  remains  of  a  well-fpent  life.  Here  he 
continued  to  receive  the  vifits  of  people  of  dillin6lion,  and  of 
all  learned  foreigners;  and  admittance  was  never  refufed  to  the 
poor,  who  came  to  confult  him  concerning  their  health.  At 
fixteen,  he  had  been  feized  with  a  fpitting  of  blood,  which 
confined  him  to  his  chamber  for  three  years,  and  he  was  always 
more  or  lefs  fubje6t  to  it ;  yet,  by  his  fobriety,  moderation,  and 
an  occafional  ufe  of  the  bark,  he  protracted  life  far  beyond  the 
common  incalure  of  humanity,  without  even  feeling  the  infir- 
mities of  old  age. 

After  a  (hort  illnefs  of  three  days,  he  died  the  iith  of  Jan. 
1752,  in  his  gift  year.  In  his  perfon  he  was  tall  and  well 
proportioned;  in  his  manners,  cafy  and  engaging;  and  in  his 
coiiVL-rfation,  fprightly  and  agreeable.  He  was  every  way  a 
liberal  bcneladlor  to  the  poor.  He  was  a  governor  of  almoft 
every  hofpital  about  London  ;  to  each  he  gave  an  hundred  pounds 
in  his  life-time,  and  at  his  death  a  fum  more  confiderable.  He 
laid  the  plan  of  a  difpenfatory,  where  the  poor  might  be  fnr- 
niihed  with  proper  medicines  at  prime-coft;  which,  with  the 
alliitance  of  the  College  of  Phyfi*ians,  was  afterv/ards  carried 
into  execution.  He  gave  the  company  of  the  apothecaries  the 
entire  freehold  of  their  botanical  garden  at  Chelfea;  in  the 
centre  of  which  a  marble  ftatue  of  him  is  ere6led,  admirably 
executed  by  Ryfbrack,  and  the  likenefs  llriking.  He  did  all  he 
could  to  forward  the  eftablilhment  of  the  the  colony  in  Georgia 
in  1732,  of  the  Foundling  hofpital  in  1739,  and  funned  the 
Vot.  XIV.  C  plan 
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plan  for  the  bringing  up  the  children.  He  was  the  firft  in 
England,  who  introduced  into  general  praiSlice  the  ufe  of  the 
bark,  not  only  in  fevers,  but  in  a  variety  of  other  diftempers ; 
particularly  i;!  nervous  diforders,  in  mortifications,  and  in 
violent  hasmorrages.  His  cabinet  of  curiofities,  which  he  had 
taken, fo  much  pains  to  collect,  he  bequeathed  to  the  public  ;  on 
condition,  that  tlie  funi  of  20, cool.  Ihould  be  paid  to  his  family: 
which  fimi,  though  large,  was  not  near  half  the  original  colt, 
and  fcarce  more  than  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  gold  and  filver 
medals,  the  ores  and  precious  (tones,  that  were  fotind  in  it. 
Befides  thefe,  there  was  his  library,  confifting  of  more  than 
50,000  vohunes;  34.7  of  which  were  illuftrated  with  cuts,  finely 
engraved  and  coloured  from  nature;  3566  manufcripts;  and  aa 
infinite  number  of  rare  and  curious  books. 

He  publilhed  "  The  Natural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica,"  in  2  vols, 
folio;  the  firft  in  1707,  the  fecond  in  1725.  This  elaborate 
work,  fays  Dr.  Freind  in  his  "  Hiltory  of  Phyfic,"  greatly  tends 
to  the  lionour  of  our  country,  and  the  enriching  of  the  "  Ma- 
teria Medica." 

SLUYS  (James  Vander),  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1660, 
and  bred  there  in  the  Orphans  hofpital,  where,  as  he  difcovered 
a  particular  difpofition  tor  the  profcffion  of  painting,  the  go- 
vernors diftinguifhcd  his  talents,  and  placed  him  under  proper 
mafters.  He  finilhed  his  education  under  Slingeland,  whofe 
manner  he  (tudiouUy  copied.  His  fiibjeds  were  ufually  con- 
verfations,  fports,  and  atibmblies  of  both  fexes,  in  which  he 
could  exprefs  the  manners  and  fafhions  of  his  -own  times.  Like 
other  painters  of  this  fchool,  he  excelled  more  in  colouring  and 
near  execution  than  in  dcfign.     He  died  in  1736. 

SMALRIDGE  (George),  an  Englifh  prelate  and  very 
elegant  writer,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Litchfield  in  Staf- 
fordfliire,  about  1666  Te);  and  educated  at  Wcftminfter  fchool, 
where  he  diftinguiflicd  himfelf  by  excellent  parts  and  a  good 
turn  for  claffical  literature.  While  he  was  there  he  is  faid  par- 
ticularly to  have  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  writing  a  copy  of  verfes 
in  Latiri,  and  another  in  Englifh,  upon  the  death  of  William 
Lilly,  the  aitrologer;  at  the  delire  of  Elias  Afnmole,  whoat  that 
time  patronized  him  very  much.  May  1682,  he  was  tleded  from 
Wcltminller  fchool,  to  Chrifl  Church  in  Oxford,  where  in  due 
time  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity.  He  gave  an 
early  fpccimen  of  hisabiliticsand  learning,  by  publilliingin  1687, 
**  Animadverlions  on  a  piece  upon  Church-Government,"  &c. 
printed  that  year  at  Oxford  ;  and  in  1689,  a  Latin  poem,  enti- 
tled, "  Audio  Davifiana  Oxonii  habitaper  Gul.  Cooper  &  Edw. 
Miliington  Bibliopolas  Londinenfes."    He  afterwards  went  iiit» 

[»]  Atheo.  Oxen.  General  Dl^ 
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orucrs,  and  rofe  through  feveral  prefennent?,  to  the  bifhopric  of 
Briftol,  In  1693,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Litchfield  ;  after 
which,  he  became  lecturer  of  St.  Dunftan'sin  theWeft,  in  the  city 
of  London,  and  miniller  of  the  New  Chapel  in  Tothil-Fields 
Weftminfter.  Soon  after,  he  was  made  canon  of  Chrifl:-Church> 
Oxford,  and  then  dean  of  Carlifle.  In  1713,  he  was  made  dean 
of  Chriit  Church,  and  the  year  after  bifiiop  of  Briftol.  Upon  the 
accefiion  of  George  I.  he  was  appointed  lord  almoner  to  the  king; 
but  removed  from  that  port,  for  refnfing,  with  bifhop  Atterbury^ 
to  fign  the  declaration  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  bifhops  in  and  near  London,  againft  the  rebellion  in  17 15. 
He  died  Sept.  27,  1719,  and  was  interred  at  Chrift-Church. 

He  held  a  correfpondence  with  Whifton,  and  became  Co 
fufpeded  of  Arianifm,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Trelawny, 
bifliop  of  Winchefter,  \^hich  is  dated  but  three  days  before  his 
death,  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  the  charge.  From  Whifton's 
Hiftorical  Memoirs  it  appears,  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
ti:e  Apoftolic  Conftitutions,  and  thought  it  no  eafy  matter  to 
prove  them  fpuricus ;  but  he  was  neither  a  deep  divine,  nor  3 
very  acute  critic,  claflical  literature  being  his  chief  excellence. 
Twelve  of  his  **  Sermons"  Avere  published  in  1717,  in  8vo ; 
infcribed  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  veftry,  and  others  who  fre- 
quent the  New  Church  in  Tothil-Fields,  Weftminfter ;  and 
after  his  death  "  Sixty  Sermons"  were  publiflied  by  his  widow, 
who  dedicated  them  to  the  'princefs  of  Wales,  1726,  folio; 
reprinted  in  1727:  they  fhew  him  in  the  light  of  a  polite 
fcholar,  and  a  man  of  fenfe.  His  Latin  fpeech,  on  prefenting 
Dr.  Atterbury  as  prolocutor  of  the  Lower  Houle  of  Covoca- 
tion,  may  be  feen  in  the  Epiftolary  Correfpondence  of  Atterbury, 
Vol.  i.  p.  303. 

SMART  (Christopher),  a  poet  of  fome,  though  not  the 
highelt,  celebrity,  was  born  April  11,  1722,  at  Shipbotirne  in 
Kent.  His  father  was  then  Itcward  of  the  Kentifh  eftates  of 
lord  Barnard,  and  polfelild  about  300I.  a  year  of  his  own  iri 
that  county,  though  the  family  had  been  eftablilhed  originally 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  Chriftopher  was  one  of  thofe  boys 
whofe  minds  difplay  more  early  vigour  than  their  bodies  ;  he  foon 
difcovered  a  taite  for  poetry,  and  his  father,  who  himfelf  had 
been  educated  for  orders,  determined  to  give  him  the  advantages 
he  fo  well  deferved.  His  fchool  education  was  begun  at  Maid- 
fione  and  completed  at  Durham,  under  the  eye  of  his  father's 
relations.  At  feventeen  he  was  removed  to  Pembroke  Hall  at 
Cambridge.  His  fituation  at  college  was  in  many  refpedls 
unfavourable.  His  father  died  in  embarraifed  circumftances, 
and  he  derived  his  chief  fupport  from  an  annuity  of  40L  a  year, 
which  the  dutchefs  of  Cleveland  allowed  him  during  her  life. 
She  had  known  him  and  difcerned  his  talents  at  Raby  caftle,  the 
feat  of  his  father's  patron ;  formerly  lord  Barnard,  but  now  become 
C  2,  earl 
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carl  of  Darlington.  Befidcs  this  aid,  he  had  only  fcanty'allowances 
from  home,  and  fuch  advantages  as  he  could  derive  from  the 
college.  'i'hefe  llender  means  were  ill  proportioned  to  the 
oecononiy  of  a  lively  young  man,  and  the  conftant  temptation 
to  mix  with  a  variety  of  company,  which  the  admiration  ot  his 
talents  and  vivacity  produced.  Here,  therefore,  though  high  in 
reputation  for  his  chtlTical  acquifitions  and  powers  of  compofi- 
tion,  he  drew  upon  himf^-lf  embarralVments  which  opprelfed 
lum  during  life.  About  the  year  1741  he  very  honourably  ob- 
tained, an  univerfity  fcholarlhip,  worth  aboiit  2ol.  a  year  ;  and 
tranflatc-d  Pope's  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia  into  Latin  verfe,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  civil  notice  from  that  poet,  and  the  advice  to 
trariflate  the  EfTay  on  Criticifm,  rather  than  the  Euay  on  Man. 
He  complied  afterwards  with  this  fuggeflion,  and  his  tranflation 
procured  him  much  praife  from  the  learned,  though  little  profit, 
or  popular  fame.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1743,  vvas 
eledled  fellow  of  his  college  in  1745,  and  became  IVIafter  of 
Arts  in  1 747.  About  this  time  he  wto'c  a  comedy  entitled  *'  A 
Trip  to  Cambridge,  or  the  Gra'eful  Fair,"  of  which  little  re- 
mains, except  a  foiilnquy  of  princefs  PcrriwinLle,  containing 
the  well  known  and  humorous  fmiile, 

Thus  when  a  barber  and  a  collier  fight. 
The  barber  beats  the  lucklefs  collier  white,  &:c. 
For  five  years,  four  of  which  were  in  fuccellion  from  1750,  he 
obtained  Mr.  Seaton's  poetical  prize  at  Cambridge.  Yet  he 
was  not  all  this  time  fixed  at  college;  in  1753  he  quitted  it  on 
marrying  Mifs  Anna  Maria  Carnan,  whofe  mother  a\  as  then  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Newbery,  an  eminent  bookfeller,  her  fecond  hufband. 
Upon  forming  this  literary  connection,  he  leems  to  liave  deter- 
mined to  fubfilf  by  his  powers  as  an  ar.thor,  for  he  fettled  in  Lon- 
don without  any  other  refource.  His  fellowlhip  had  been  already 
fequeftered  for  tavern  debts,  before  he  quitted  Cainbridge,  and 
thefe  difficulties  purfued  him  to  London,  where  the  expences 
of  a  family  were  now  fuperadded.  Subiifting  thus  as  a  writer, 
his  manner  of  life  neither  augmented  his  perfonal  importance 
nor  the  credit  of  his  productions.  Never  fufficiently  nice  in 
perfon,  his  talfe,  or  his  acquaintance,  he  loff  his  dignity,  his 
time,  and  his  peace  of  mind,  ^i'he  profits  of  his  publications 
were  diiiipated  by  a  total  negleft  of  ceconomy ;  and  his  thought- 
leiTnefs  was  fiich  that  he  has  often  invited  company  to  dinner, 
when  no  means  appeared  even  of  providing  a  meal  for  his  family. 
Under  thefe  prelVures,  his  productions  were  iifiicd  without  fuf- 
ficient  correction  or  difcrimination,  and  his  fame  was  injured 
by  carelelfnefs,  when  his  whole  fubfiiience  depended  upon  its 
prefervation.  Yet  he  had  the  advantage  of  enjoying  the  fami- 
liar acquaintance  of  the  firft  men  of  talents  then  refiding  in  the 

metropolis; 
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metrnpolis;  of  Dr.  Joliiifon,  Dr.  James,  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  Dr 
Goldfmith,  Garrick,  and  indeed  moll  of  thofe  who  were  then  ce- 
lebrated for  genius  or  learning.  Though  his  conftitiition,  as  well 
as  his  fortune,  required  tlieutmoft  care,  he  was  equally  negligent 
of  both  ;  and  his  various  and  repeated  embarradments,  acting 
upon  an  imagination  uncommonly  fervid,  produced  temporary- 
alienations  of  mind,  which  at  laft  became  fo  violent  and  conti- 
nued as  to  render  confinement  necelTary.  At  length,  after  fnf- 
fering  the  accumulated  min.:Je-?  of  poverty,  difeafe,  and  infa- 
nity,  he  died  of  a  difcrder  in  l\is  liver.  May  12,  1771,  in  the 
49th  year  of  his  age.  He  Icit  a  widow  and  two  daughters,  who 
fettled  at  Reading  in  Berkfhire,  and  by  the  kindnefs  of  Mr. 
Newbery,  and  their  own  meritorious  prudence,  were  enabled  to 
retrieve  their  circumllances. 

A  complete  editiorj  of  liis  poems,  confifting  of  Prize  Poems, 
Odes,  Sonnets,  Fables,  Latin  and  Englifh  Tranflations,  Sec. 
was  neatly  printed  at  Reading,  in  two  volumes,  i2mo.  in  the 
year  1791  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  his  lite.  T  he 
poems  have  been  republillied,  in  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  the 
EriuOi  poets,  volume  nth,  by  Dr.  Anderfon;  who  has  alfo 
given  a  life  of  the  author,  and  a  critique  on  his  workj.  In 
both  thefe  publications  a  fuller  account  of  him  and  his  writings 
will  be  found.  He  publifhed,  befides  his  various  poems,  2.  ^'  The 
Works  of  Horace  tranflatcd  into  Englifh  Profe,"  2  vols.  i2mo. 
1756.  3.  <'  A  New  Verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  4to.  1765.  4. 
"  A  Poetical  'I  ranfiation  of  the  Fables  of  Ph^dnis..''  i2mo. 
^765.  5-  "  The  Parables  in  familiar  Verfe,"  I2n:!0.  176S. 
6.  He  wrote  alfo  a  conllderable  part  of  "  The  Old  Woman's 
Magazine,"  publifhed  periodically.  7.  **  The  Uhiverfal  Vi- 
fitor,"  in  which  he  was  afhlled  by  occafional  communications 
from  Dr.  Johnfon.  The  character  of  Smart  was  Itrongly  varied 
by  excellencies  and  failings.  He  was  friendly,  afFetlionate,  and 
liberal  to  excefs,  fo  much  fo  as  often  to  give  that  to  others  of 
which  he  was  in  the  utmoft  v/ant  himfelf.  He  was  alfo  parti- 
cularly engaging  in  converfation,  when  the  firfl:  fhynefs  was  re- 
moved, which  he  had  in  a  remarkable  degree.  His  piety  was; 
exemplary  and  fervent.  In  compo'ing  his  religious  poerns,  he 
was  frequently  fo  imprelfcd  with  ft-ntiments  of  devotion,  as  to 
write  particular  pafTages  on  his  knees.  But  his  chief  fault, 
from  which  mod  (;f  liis  other  faults  proceeded,  was  his  deviation 
from  the  rules  of  fobricty  ;  of  which  the  early  ufe  of  cordials, 
in  the  infirm  (late  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  might  perhaps 
be  one  caufe,  and  is  the  only  extenuation.  As  a  poet,  his  ge- 
nius has  never  been  quellioncd  by  thofe  who  cenfured  his  care- 
icfsncfs,  and  pitied  the  unhappy  wanderings  of  his  mind.  He  is 
irregular,  but  it  is  the  irregularity  of  a  daring  fpirit,  which  rifes 
pccalionally  to  grcatncfs  ^  he  is  a  various  and  original,  though 
C  3  an 
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an  unequal  writer.  Every  fpecies  of  poetry  has  been  attempted 
by  him,  and  moft  of  them  with  conficlerable  fiiccefs.  Among 
modern  writers  of  Latin  poetry  he  holds  an  honourable  rank. 
His  trandation  of  Pope's  Ode,  tliough  confined  to  no  claffical 
arrangement  of  metres,  has  great  beauty  as  well  as  truth  :  and 
in  his  verfion  of  the  ElTay  on  Criticifm,  he  has  imitated  with 
fucccfs  the  epiftolary  Ityle  of  Horace.  His  tripos  poems  are  claf- 
fical and  elegant  compofitions,  and  in  his  tranllation  of  <*  Fanny, 
blooming  Fair,"  he  has  almoll  rivalled  the  terfenefs  of  Bourne. 
On  the  whole  he  was  a  m'an  who,  with  more  condu61:,  was 
qualified  to  atchieve  a  much  fuperior  rank  in  faine. 

SMEATON  (John),  a  very  celebrated  mechanic,  and  civil 
engineer,  was  born  May  28,  1724,  at  Aufthorpe  near  Leeds, 
"wlicre  his  relations  ftill  relide.  From  his  early  childhood  he 
difcovered  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  the  arts  in  which  he  afterwards 
excelled,  was  more  delighted  in  talking  with  workmen  than  in 
playing  with  other  boys;  and  furprifed,  or  occafionally  alarmed 
his  friends  by  mechanical  efforts  difproportioned  to  his  years  ; 
fometimes  being  at  the  fummit  of  a  building  to  erefl  a  kind  of 
mill,  and  fometimes  at  the  fide  of  a  well,  employed  in  the  con- 
ftruclion  of  a  pump[F].  When  he  was  about  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen he  had  conftrufled  a  lathe  to  turn  rofe-work,  and  prefented 
many  of  his  friends  with  fpecimens  of  its  operation  in  wood 
and  ivory.  "  In  the  year  1742,"  fays  his  biographer,  "  I  fpent 
a  month  at  his  father's  houfe,  and  being  intended  myfelf  for  a 
mechanical  employnoent,  and  a  few  years  yonnger  than  he  was, 
I  could  not  but  view  his  works  with  aftoniHiment.  He  forged 
his  iron  and  fieel,  and  melted  his  metal;  he  had  tnnls  of  every 
fort  for  working  in  wood,  ivory,  and  metals.  He  had  m.ade 
a  lathe  by  which  he  had  cut  a  perpetual  fcrew  in  brafs,  a  thing 
little  known  at  that  day,  and  which  I  believe  was  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Henry  Hindlcy  of  York,  with  wiiom  I  ferved  my  ap- 
prenticefhip.  Mr.  Hindley  was  a  man  of  the  moft  communi- 
cative difpofition,  a  great  lover  of  mechanics,  and  of  the  moft 
fertile  genius.  Mr.  Smicaton  foon  became  acquainted  with  him, 
and  they  fpent  many  a  night  at  IVfr.  Hindley 's  houfe,  'till  day- 
light, converfing  on  thofe  fubjc6ls." 

The  father  of  A4r.  Smeaton  was  an  attorney,  and  wifhed  to 
fcring  him  up  to  the  iame  profeilion.  Mr.  Smeaton  therefore 
came  up  to  London  in  1742,  and  attended  the  courts  in  Weft- 
minfter  Hall ,  but  finding  that  the  law  did  not  fuit  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  he  wrote  a  ftrong  memorial  on  the  fubjed;  to  his  father, 
who  had  the  good  fenfe  to  allow  him  from  that  time  to  purfue 
the  path  which  nature  pointed  for  him.     Early  in  1750  he  had 

[f]  See  his  Life,  by  Mr.  Holmes,  watchmaker  j  in  the  European  Magazine,  Vol. 
%xiii.  pp.  165  and  a6o. 
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lodgings  in  Turnflile,  Holborn,  and  was  commencing  the  bufi- 
ncfs  of  a  mathematical-inltrument-maker.  In  I75i>  he  in- 
v^ented  a  machine  to  mcafure  a  Ihip's  way  at  fea,  and  a  compafs 
of  peculiar  conftru6lion,  touched  by  Dr  Knight's  artificial  mag- 
nets; and  made  two  voyages  with  Dr.  Knight,  to  afcertain  the 
merit  of  his  contrivances.  In  1753  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  number  of  his  papers  inferted  in  the 
tianfadions  ot  that  body,  fufficiently  evinces  how  highly  he  de- 
fervcd  that  diftindion.  In  1759  he  received,  by  an  unanimous 
vote,  their  gold  medal,  for  his  paper  entitled,  "  An  Experi- 
mental Enquiry  concerning  the  natural  Powers  of  Wind  and 
Water  to  turn  Mills,  and  other  Machines  di^pending  on  a  cir- 
cular Motion.''  This  paper,  he  fays,  was  the  refult  of  expe- 
riments made  on  working  models,  in  the  year  1752  and  I753<, 
but  not  communicated  to  the  fociety  till  1759;  before  which 
time  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  effedl  of  thefe 
experiments  into  real  pradice,  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  and  for  va- 
rious purpoles,  fo  as  to  alfure  the  fociety  that  he  had  found  them 
to  anfwer.  Thefe  experiments  difcovered  that  wind  and  water 
could  be  inade  to  do  one  third  more  than  was  before  known,  and 
they  were  made,  we  may  obferve,  in  his  27th,  and  28th  years. 

In  1754  he  vifited  Holland,  and  travelling  on  foot,  or  in  the 
trechfchoyts,  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  mod  of  the  works 
of  art  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  D'-cember  1752  the  Eddyftone 
iighthoufe  was  burned  down,  and  Mr.  Smea'on  was  recom- 
mended to  the  proprietor,  by  lord  Macclesfield,  then  prefident 
of  the  Royal  Society,  as  the  perfon  beft  qualified  to  r<;build  it. 
This  great  work  he  undertook  immediately,  and  completed  it 
in  the  fummer  of  1759.  An  ample  and  molt  interefting  a.xount 
is  given  of  the  whole  tranfa6tion  in  a  folio  vohrne,  publiflicd 
by  himfelf,  in  1791,  entitled,  *'  A  Narrative  of  the  building, 
and  a  Defcription  of  the  Con{tru£lion  of  the  Edyftone  Light- 
houfe  with  Stone,  to  Mhich  is  fubjoined  an  Appendix,  riving 
fome  Account  of  the  Lighthoufe  on  the  Spurn  Point,  built  uporj 
a  Sand,  By  John  Sineaton,  civil  Engineer,  F.  R.  S."  Thi-s 
publication  may  be  confidered  as  containing  an  accurate  hiftory 
of  four  years  of  his  life,  wherein  the  originality  of  h'Sgcnlus,  with 
his  great  alacrity,  indultry,  and  perfeverance,  are  fully  difpiayed. 
It  contains  alfo  an  account  of  the  former  edifices  coriilru^ted  in 
that  place,  and  is  made,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer,  an  en- 
tertaining, as  well  as  an  in(tru£tive  v/ork. 

Though  Mr.  Smeaton  completed  the  building  of  the  Eddyitoi.e 
lighthoufe  in  a  manner  that  did  him  fo  much  credit,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  foon  got  into  full  bufinefs  as  a  civi'  engineer;  for 
in  1764,  while  he  was  in  Yorkfhire,  he  oifered  himfelf  a  can- 
didate for  the  place  of  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  Derwent 
water  eitate.  This  place  was  conferred  upon  him  at  a  full 
C  4  board 
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board  in  Greenwich  Hofpital,  the  laft  day  of  the  fame  year, 
iiotwithflanding  a  powerful  oppofilion.  He  was  very  ferviceable 
in  it,  by  improving  the  mills,  and  the  ertates  belonging  to  the 
hofpital;  bnt  in  1775  his  private  biifinefs  was  fo  much  increafed 
that  he  wilhed  to  rdign,  though  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  hold 
it  two  years  longer.  He  was  now  concerned  in  many  important 
public  works.  He  made  the  river  Calder  navigable  ;  a  work 
that  required  great  fkiU  and  judgment,  on  account  of  the  very 
impetuous  floods,  to  which  that  river  is  liable.  He  planned  -'nd 
iuperintended  the  execution  of  the  great  canal  in  Scotland,  which 
joins  the  two  feas  ;  and  was  fuppofed  to  prevent  the  falling  of 
London-bridge,  w  hen  that  event  was  apprehended,  on  the  opening 
of  the  great  aich.  In  1771  he  became  joint  proprietor,  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  works  for  fupplying  Greenwich 
and  Dcptford  with  water,  an  undertaking  which  they  fucceeded 
in  making  ufeful  to  the  public  and  beneficial  to  the  proprietors, 
which  it  had  never  been  belore.  Mr.  Smeaton,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  employments,  conftrnrled  a  vail  variety  of  mills,  to  the  en- 
tire fatisfaclion  and  great  atlvantage  of  the  owners  ;  and  he  im- 
proved whatever  he  took  under  his  coniideration,  of  the  mecha- 
nical or  philofophical  kind.  Among  many  inftances  of  this, 
we  may  mention  his  improvements  in  the  air-pump,  the  pyro- 
meter, the  hygrometer,  and  the  lleam  engine.  He  was  con- 
ftantly  confultcd  in  parliament,  and  frequently  in  the  courts  of 
law  on  difficult  qucllions  of  fcience,  and  his  ftrength  of  judge- 
ment, perfpicuity  of  expreflion,  and  i\n&.  integrity,  always  ap- 
peared on  thofe  occafions  to  the  highcll  advantage.  About  the 
year  1785,  finding  his  health  begin  to  decline,  Mr.  Smeaton 
wifhed  as  much  as  pollible  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  bulinefs, 
and  to  employ  his  Icifure  in  drawing  up  and  publiihing  an  ac- 
count of  ins  principal  inventions  and  works.  His  narrative  of 
the  Eddyftone  lighthoufe,  already  mentioned,  was. a  part  of  this 
defign,  and  the  only  part  which  he  was  able  to  complete.  Not- 
withftanding  his  wilTi  to  retire  from  bufinefs,  he  could  not  refill 
the  folicitation  of  his  friend  Mr.  Aubert,  then  chairm  ai  of  the 
truftees  for  Ramfgate  harbour,  to  accept  the  place  of  engineer  to 
that  harbour;  and  the  improvements  a6lually  made,  as  well  as 
his  report  publiflied  by  the  truitees  in  179 1,  evince  the  attention 
wijich  he  paid  to  that  important  bnfinefs. 

On  the  t6th  of  September  1792,  Mr.  Smeaton  was  fuddenly 
ftruck  withparalyfis,as  he  was  walking  in  his  garden  at  Aufthorpe, 
and  remaining  in  a  very  infirm  ftate,  though  in  full  poHellion  of 
his  faculties,  died  on  the  ?8th  of  the  enfuing  month.  The  cha- 
ia£ter  of  this  celebrated  engineer  may  properly  be  given  in  the 
words  of  his  friend  Mr.  Holmes.  **  Mr.  Smeaton  had  a  warmth 
of  expreflion,  that  might  appear  to  thofe  who  did  not  know  him 
to  border  on  harilinefs  j  \>nt  ihofc  more  intimately  acquainted 
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•Avith  him,  knew  it  arofe  from  the  intcnfe  application  of  his  inind, 
which  was  always  in  the  purfuit  of  truih,  or  engaged  in  invef- 
tigating  difficult  fubjecSls.  He  would  fometimes  break  out  haf- 
tily,when  any  tiling  was  faid  that  did  not  tally  with  his  ideas;  and 
he  would  not  give  up  any  thing  he  argued  for,  till  his  mind  was 
convinced  by  found  reafoning.  In  all  the  focia!  dnties  of  life,  he 
was  exemplary ;  he  was  a  moil;  atfeftionate  hulbatvl,  a  good  father, 
a  warm,  zealous,  and  Hncere  friend,  always  ready  to  aHifi:  thofe 
he  refpeclfcd,  and  often  before  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  what 
way  he  could  ferve  thein.  He  was  a  lover  and  encourager  of 
merit,  wherever  he  found  it ;  and  many  men  are  in  a  great 
meafure  indebted  for  their  preleiit  fituation  to  his  afliftance  and 
advice.  As  a  companion  he  was  always  entertaining  and  in- 
{lru6live  ;  and  none  could  fpend  their  time  in  his  company  with- 
out improvement.  As  a  man,"  adds  Mr.  H.  "  I  always  ad- 
mired and  refpcded  him,  and  his  memory  will  ever  be  mod 
dear  to  me."  A  fecond  edition  of  his  narrative  of  the  Eddyltonc, 
■was  publilhed  in  1793,  ^'f'^^''  ^^^  revifal  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Aubert ;  but  without  any  addition.  The  papers  of  Mr.  Smeaton 
were  purchafed  of  his  executors  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  under  the 
voluntary  promife  of  accounting  to  them,  for  the  profits  of  what- 
ever Ihould  be  publiihed.  Under  the  infpec-lion  of  a  fociety 
of  Civil  Engineers,  founded  originally  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  a 
volifnie  of  his  reports  is  now  printed,  and  will  foon  be  publiihed, 
with  a  life  prefixed.  Another  volume,  or  perhaps  more,  will 
follow  it. 

SMELLIE  (William),  M.  D.  died  in  the  year  1763,  at 
an  advanced  age,  at  Lanerk  in  Scotland,  whither  he  had  retired 
a  few  years  betore,  after  a  long  and  hiccefsful  practice  in  mid- 
wifery, firll  in  the  country,  and  afterwards  in  London  [gj.  He 
was  principilly  celebrated  as  a  teacher,  haviiig  inliructed,  as  he 
informs  us  in  his  practice,  nearly  a  thoufand  pupils,  who  af- 
fiited,  whilll  attending  his  ledures,  eleye'n  hundred  and  fifty 
poor  women.  The  women  were  fupported,  by  a  fubfcriptioii 
among  the  pupils,  during  their  lying-iij.  Dr.  Smellie  was  the 
hrlt  writer  who  conlidered  the  ihape  and  fize  of  the  female 
pelvis,  as  adapted  to  the  head  of  the  foetus.  From  comparing 
thein  together,  afhlled  by  obfervation  in  pradice,  he  demon- 
ff rated  that  in  a  natural  labour,  tjie  vertex,  or  crown  of  the  head, 
firft  enters  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  one  ear  of  the  child  being 
turned  towards  the  pubes,  the  other  to  the  facrum  ;  but  mat  when 
the  head  has  paifed  through  that  {freight,  it  makes  a  half  turn, 
which  brings  the  forehead  into  the  hollow  of  the  facrum,  wiiere 
the  vertex  riling,  opens  the  os  exterum.  An  opinion  had  pre- 
vailed from  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  that  the  foetus  is  placed 

[g]  The  late  Dr  William  Hunter,  in  1741,  took  up  his  rcfidcnce  with  Mr.  afterwards 
Pir.  SincUic,  who  then  livid  in  Pall-aiaM.     Siinmons'a  Life  of  Dr.  Hunter,  p.  4. 
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in  the  uterus  in  a  fitting  poftnre,  and  that  about  the  eighth 
ipontb,  or  a?  Toine  authors  taught,  at  the  commencement  of 
labour,  the  head  is  forced  down  by  the  coniradions  of  the 
uterus.  But  Smt- llie  obferving  that  at  whatever  period  the  foetus 
was  excluded,  itgi-nerallycamt  head  firft,  he  was  induced  to  con- 
fider  that  as  the  rntrral  pofition  of  it  in  utero.  This  opinion 
has  been  confirmed  by  later  writers,  pa-ticularly  by  Dr.  Hunter, 
who  had  fevial  opportunities  of  diflL<5ling  women  who  died 
undelivered,  at  different  periods  of  their  pregnancy.  Sm  Die 
has  fevcral  ing-^nious  obftrva<ions  on  touching,  on  the  gradual 
developi-  nent  of  the  cervix  u*ori,  and  on  the  afccnt  or  rifing  of 
the  fiuidus  in  the  abdomen.  The  dilatation  of  the  cervix  uteri, 
he  obferves,  does  not  begin  until  near  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month  of  pregnancy,  whence  it  becomes  gradually  fhortencd, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  is  completely  obliterated. 
From  attending  to  this  obfervation,  the  praititiontr  is  enabled  to 
didinguifh  between  real  and  fpurious  pains,  which  is  frequently 
of  the  greatcfl  importance  in  pradice,  as  we  are  ihence  in- 
ftrudled  that  pains  occurring  ^^hi1(l:  any  part  of  the  cervix  uteri 
remains  undilatcd,  however  nearly  they  may  refeinble  labour, 
ihould,  if  poflible,  be  quieted,  the  term  of  geftation  not  being 
completed.  The  improvement  he  made  in  the  forceps  for  the 
ufe  of  midwiftry,  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Cham- 
berlens,  is  well  known.  His  joint  is  now  univerfally  adopted; 
and  although  fome  alterations  have  been  fmce  fuggelled  by  a  fewr 
pradlitioners  in  the  form  of  the  blades,  they  have  obtained  little 
credit  witji  the  public.  The  forceps  recoinmended  by  Smellie, 
are  found  to  be  eafier  in  their  application,  and  more  generally 
ufeful,  than  any  other  form  that  has  been  propofed.  For  the 
manual,  or  prefent  mode  of  ufmg  them,  we  are  indebted  to 
him  alone.  Before  his  time,  the  blades  were  applied  at  random, 
or  where  there  appeared  to  be  mofl:  room.  He  firft  fhewed  the 
neceflity  of  applying  one  of  the  blades  over  each  of  the  ears  of 
the  child,  by  which  means  they  take  a  firmer  hold  of  the  head, 
and  are  lefs  liable  to  flip;  and  inflead  of  drawing  (Iraight  down, 
he  advifed  to  move  the  inftrument  from  blade  to  blade,  and 
when  the  head  of  the  child  prefents  wrongly,  to  turn  it  gra- 
dually until  the  forehead  finks  into  the  hollow  of  the  facrum. 
He  abolifhed  many  fuperftitious  notions,  and  erroneous  cuftoms, 
that  prevailed  in  the  management  of  women  in  labour,  and  of 
the  children;  and  he  had  the  fatisfatlion  to  fee  the  greater  part 
of  his  maxims  adopted,  not  only  in  this  iflan<l,  but  by  the  moll 
rcfpe6lable  praftitioners  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

In  the  year  1752,  he  publifiied  his  le£lures;  having  fpent,  as 
he  fays,  fix  years  in  digefting  and  improving  them,  under  the 
title  of  a  treatife  of  midwifery,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  This  was 
followed  in  the  year   1754,  by  a  volume  of  cafes,  intended  to 

illuftrate 
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iiluftrate  the  method  of  pradice  recommended  in  the  treatife. 
Thefe  were  very  foon  [h]  tranllated  into  French  by  Monf.  Pre- 
ville,  who  afligns  as  a  motive  for  the  undertaking,  the  high 
charadier  the  author  enjoyed  on  the  continent.  Smellie  men- 
tions, in  the  preface  to  his  volume  of  cafes,  his  intention  of 
publifhing  a  fecond  volume,  to  contain  a  colle6lion  of  cafes  in 
preternatural  labours,  V\^hich  would  complete  his  plan.  This 
volume  did  not  appear  until  about  five  years  after  his  death, 
namely,  in  the  year  1768.  ''  Some  years  ago,"  the  editor  fays, 
**  the  author  retired  from  bufinefs  in  London,  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  employed  his  leifure  hours  in  methodizing 
and  revifing  his  papers,  and  in  finilhing  his  colledion  of  cafes 
for  this  publication.  The  manufcript  was  tranfmitted  to  the 
perfon  who  prepared  the  two  former  vohimcs  for  the  prefs,  and 
even  delivered  to  the  printer,  when  the  dotrtor  died  advanced  in 
years,  at  his  ov/n  houfe  near  Lanerk  in  North  Britain.  This, 
with  the  tv/o  former  volumes,"  the  editor  continues  to  fay,  "  we 
may  venture  to  call  a  complete  fyftem  of  midwifery.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  forty  years  experience,  enriched  with  an  incredible 
variety  of  practice,  and  contains  diredions  and  rules  of  conduct 
to  be  obferved  in  every  cafe  that  can  poflibly  occur  in  the  exercife 
of  the  obfletric  art;  rules  that  have  not  been  deduced  from  the 
theory  of  a  heated  imagination,  but  founded  on  folid  obfervation, 
confirmed  by  mature  reflection,  and  reiterated  experience." 
This  opinion  of  the  merit  of  the  author,  and  his  work,  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  general  futfrage  of  the  public. 

In  the  year  1754,  this  author  publifhed  a  fet  of  anatomical 
tables,  with  explanations,  and  an  abridgement  of  his  pra£lice  of 
midwifery,  with  a  view  to  illuftrate  ftill  farther  his  treatife  on 
that  fubje6l.  The  plates  are  thirty-fix  in  number,  large  folio. 
The  figures  are  of  the  fize  of  nature,  and  principally  taken 
from  fubjecls  prepared  for  the  purpofe.  Twenty-five  of  them 
were  drawn  and  engraved  by  M.  Rymfdyke,  In  forming  the 
remaining  eleven,  the  author  acknowledges  he  received  confi- 
derable  alfiftance  from  the  late  profeiror  Camper.  Only  eighty 
impreflions,  we  have  been  lately  informed  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 
jun.  of  Edinburgh  [i],  were  taken  from  thefe  plates.  In  this 
we  prefume  theie  mult  be  an  error,  as  the  work  has  never  been 
fcarce,  and  fells  at  this  time  for  2I.  12s.  6d.  The  plates  were 
lately  fold,  we  learn  from  the  fame  authority,  for  the  pri-ce  of 
old  copper.  They  are  well  executed,  and  fully  adequate  to  the 
intentions  of  the  author. 

[h]  The  firft  volume  in  the  year  1754,     tate  the  ftudy  of  midwifery,  by  J.  IlamJI- 
ihe  feconu  the  fubl'eqaenc  year.  ton,  jan.  M.  D,  1796. 


[r]  CoUeftion  of  engravings  to  facili- 
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This  author  had  the  fate  of  almoft  all  ingenious  men,  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  fome  of  his  cotemporaric?.  The  moft  for- 
midable of  ihcfe  was  Dr.  William  Burton,  practitioner  of  mid- 
wifery at  York,  who  attacked  him  vith  great  acrimony-  The 
occafion  feems  to  have  been  the  preference  Smell ie  gave  to  the 
perforator  and  crotchet,  over  the  ferebra  occulta,  an  iniirument 
xecommended  by  Burton  for  opening  the  head  and  extracting  the 
fcetus,  -when  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  performing  that  ope- 
ration;  a  preference  which  time  has  fan6lioned,  as  the  terebra, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  lias  been  long  fince  ccatif^ 
and  is  now  only  found  in  the  repoiitories  of  colleftors.  Dr. 
Burton  had  one  opportunity  of  triumphing  over  his  rival,  and 
made  more  than  Aifficient  ufe  of  it.  Smellie  had  unfortunately 
placed,  Lithopa^dii  Senonenfis  Icon,  a  reprefentation  of  a  pe- 
trified fubrtance,  among  the  authors  treating  on  the  fubje£l  of 
midwifery,  under  the  name  of  Lithopedus  Senonenfis.  It  is 
remarkable,  as  Burton  obferves,  that  Smellie  takes  no  notice  of 
the  rupture  of  the  uterus,  an  accident,  which  although  by  no 
means  common,  yet  happens  fufficiently  often  to  deferve  being 
noticed  in  a  complete  treatife  on  midwifery.  There  are  many- 
ingenious  obfervations  in  this  work  of  Burton's  [k^,  which 
may  be  read,  even  at  this  time  v/uh  advantage. 

Dr.  William  Douglas,  who  ftyles  himfelf  phyfician  extraor- 
dinary to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  man- midwife,  addreffed 
two  letters  to  Dr.  Smellie,  in  the  year  1748,  accufmg  him  of 
degrading  the  profellion,  by  teaching  midwifery  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  giving  certificates  to  pupils  who  had  only  attended 
him  a  few  weeks,  by  which  means  the  number  of  praftitioners 
was  enormoufly  multiplied,  and  many  improper  perfoiis  admitted. 
Apothecaries,  he  fays,  reforted  to  the  doctor,  from  various  parts 
of  the  cotmtry,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks,  returned 
to  their  fhops,  armed  with  diplomas  figned  by  the  profeiTor, 
atteliing  their  proficiency  in  the  art.  Thefe  were  framed  and 
hung  up  in  the  mod  confpicuous  parts  of  their  houfes,  and  were, 
without  doubt,  furveyed  with  veneration  by  their  patients.  "  In 
your  bills,"  he  fays  [l],  "  you  fet  forth  that  you  give  a  uni- 
vcrfal  letf^iire  in  midwifery  for  half  a  guinea,  or  four  Icclures 
for  a  guinea."  In  ihefe  univerfal  lednres,  the  whole  myflery 
of  the  art  was  to  be  unfolded.  He  charges  him  alfo  with  hang- 
ing out  a  paper  lanthorn,  with  the  words  '*  Midwifery  taught 
here  for  five  {hillings, "  each  lefture,  we  prefume.  This  was 
certainly  an  humiliating  lituation  for  a  man  of  fo  much  real 
merit.     Dr.  Douglas  relates  thefe  cafes,  in  which  he  contends 

[k]  a  Letter  to  Wm.  Smellie,  M.  D.  [l]  Letter  to  Dr.    Smellie,  by  Wm. 

with  critic.il  Remarks  on,  his  theory  and     Dougl.is,  .M.  D.  p.  14. 
fwftke  of  Midwifcrvj  2vo,  1753. 
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that  Smellle  !iad  ached  unfcicmificaliy ;  and  particularly  fays, 
that  he  fufFered  one  of  the  women  to  die  by  not  giving  timely 
aihltance.  To  the  charges  of  mal-praitice.  Dr.  Smcllie  an- 
fvvered  [m],  by  giving  a  full  recital  o(  the  cafes,  and  referred  to 
Or.  Sands,  and  other  praditioaers,  who  attended  with  him. 
His  anfvver  was  fo  fatisfaclory,  that  Dr.  Douglas  retracted 
his  charges  in  his  fecond  letter.  On  the  other  points,  Smell ic 
was  filent.  It  is  probable,  that,  having  prailifed  the  firft 
nineteen  years  at  a  fmall  town  in  Scotland,  where  medical 
fees  inay  be  fuppofed  to  be  low,  he  might  not  think  the  price 
he  demanded  for  his  inllru(?l:ions  fo  infignificant  and  inadequate 
as  it  real'y  was.  To  the  firft  letter  of  Dr.  Douglas  we  are  in- 
debted for  an  anecdote  relative  to  the  forceps,  which  would,  pro- 
bably, otherwife  not  have  been  tranfmitred  to  us.  Smellle  was 
at  one  time  ferioully  endeavouring  to  fubiiitute  wooden  forceps, 
in  the  place  of  the  fteel  ones,  and  adually  made  fevcral  expe- 
riments with  them,  and,  as  he  fays[N],  with  fuccefs.  Againft 
thcfe  Douglas  levelled  the  whole  force  of  his  argument,  wit,  and 
ridicule,  and  certainly  they  afforded  too  fair  an  opportunity  to  be 
negledted  by  an  antagonift  and  rival.  But  thefe  blemiflies,  which 
we  liave  thought  it  our  duty  to  notice,  will  have  no  weight  in 
detracting  from  the  portion  of  merit  he  poffeired;  and  he  will 
always  be  remembered  for  the  numerous  improvements  he  intro- 
duced in  the  theory  and  pradlice  of  midwifery.  Smellie  is  faid 
to  have  beencoarfe  in  his  perfon  [o],  and  aukward  and  unpleaf- 
iiig  in  his  manners,  fo  that  he  never  rofe  into  any  great  eliima- 
tion  among  perfons  of  rank.  On  the  other  hand,  he  appears  to 
have  had  an  active  and  ingenious  mind,  with  a  folid  underltanding 
and  judgement.  He  had  a  peculiar  turn  to  mechanics,  which 
was  evinced  by  the  alterations  he  made  in  the  forceps,  crotchets, 
and  fcilfars,  w' hich  ail  received  confiderable  improvements  under 
his  hands  ;  but  this  was  more  particularly  fhewn  by  the  elegant 
conftrudion  of  his  phantoms,  or  machines,  on  which  he  demon- 
ttrated  the  various  pofitions  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  labour.  7^hat  he  v/as  candid  and  model!  ap- 
pears through  every  page  of  his  works  ;  ready  on  all  occafions 
to  acknovk'ledge  the  merit  of  others,  and  when  correfling  their 
errors  alfuming  no  fuperiority  over  them.  We  will  conclude 
this  account  with  the  words  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who  appears 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  dirpofition  and  manners. 
"  No  man  was  more  ready  than  Dr.  Smellie  [p]  to  crave  advice 
and  afliltance  when  danger  or  difficulty  occurred,  and  no  man 

[m]  Anfv.er  to  a  late  pamphlr:,  inci-  [o]  See  Life  of  Dr.  'Wm.  Hunter,  by 

tuled,  A  Letter  to  Dr.  bmellie.  S.  Foart  SimmonJ,  M.  D.  p.  14. 

[n]   See  a   letter   to   profeflar  Monro,  [p]  Anfwer  to  Dr.  Douglas,  p.  18. 

publiflied  with  his  anfwer  to  Dr.  Douglas. 
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was  more,  communicative,  withoTit  the  leaft  felf-fufficiency  or 
oftentation.  He  never  officioiifly  intermeddled  in  the  concerns 
of  others,  or  ftrove  to  inflnuate  himfelf  into  practice  by  depre- 
ciating the  character  of  his  neighbour ;  but  made  his  way  into 
bufinefs  by  the  dint  of  merit  alone,  and  maintained  his  repu- 
tation by  the  moft  beneficent  and  difinterefled  behaviour." 

SMITH  (Sir  ThomasJ,  a  learned  Englifh  writer,  and  fe- 
cretary  of  (tate  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  was 
of  a  good  family,  and  born  at  Waldcn  in  Eirex[Qj.  He  was 
born  in  1512,  and  not  in  1514,  according  to  Camden,  who 
writes  that  he  died  in  1577,  ^^  his  grand  climadteric;  for  he  tells 
us  himfelf,  in  his  book  of  the  "  Commonwealth  of  England," 
that  March  28,  1565,  he  was  in  his  fifty-fourth  year.  He  was 
fent  to  Queen 's-college  in  Cambridge,  at  fourteen,  where  he 
diftinguilhcd  himfelf  to  fuch  advantage,  that,  together  with  John 
Cheke,  he  was  appointed  Henry  the  Eighth's  fcholar.  In  1531, 
he  Was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college ;  and  about  two  years  after, 
appointed  to  read  the  public  Greek  ledlures.  At  this  time,  he 
confulted  with  Cheke  about  the  founds  of  the  Greek  letters,  and 
introduced  a  new  way  of  pronouncing  that  language ;  of  which 
v.-e  fhall  prefcntly  give  more  account.  In  1536,  he  was  made 
univerfity-orator.  In  1539,  he  travelled  into  foreign  countries, 
and  having  Ikidied  fome  time  in  the  univcrfities  of  France  and 
Italy,  took  the  degree  of  dodor  of  civil  law  at  Padua.  After 
his  return,  he  took  the  fame  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1542  ;  and 
was  made  regius  profcifor  of  civil  law  m  tliat  univerfity.  He 
became  likewife  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Ely.  During  his 
reiidence  at  Cambridge,  lie  wrote  a  trail  concerning  the  correal 
writing  and  true  pronunciation  of  the  Englilh  tongue;  and  as 
lie  was  thus  ufeful  to  learning  in  the  univerfity,  fo  he  promoted 
likewife  the  reformation  of  religion. 

Upon  the  acceflion  of  Edward  VI .  he  removed  from.  Cam- 
bridge into  fhe  family  of  the*  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  M-as  uncle 
and  governor  of  the  king,  and  protedor  of  his  realms.  He 
vvas  appointed  mailer  of  requeils  to  the  duke,  fteward  of  the 
ihinneries,  provoft  of  Eton,  and  dean  of  Carlille.  He  married 
while  he  vvas  ii\  the  proteilor's  family.  In  1548,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  be  fecretary  of  (late,  and  knighted  by  his  majefty; 
and,  the  fame  year,  fent  ambalfador  to  Bruifcls,  to  the  emperor's 
council  there.  He  was  concerned  about  this  time  in  the  re- 
formation of  religion,  and  the  redrels  of  bafe  coin  ;  upon  which 
laft  point  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Somerfet.  In  I549> 
this  nobleman  being  in  difgracc,  fir  Thomas  Smith,  who  ad- 
hered faithfully  to  him,  fcems  to  have  been  involved  in  it,  and 

[ci_]  Camden,  Annal.  El'z.  ad  ann.  15-'^.  Strypc's  life  of  fir  Thomas  Smich.— 
Ceneral  Dictionary. 
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was  deprived  of  his  place  of  fecretary  of  ftate  for  a  time,  but 
foon  after  re  ft  o  red  ;  and,  in  1551,  Itill  under  that  name,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  ambalTadors  to  France. 

After  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  he  loft  all  his  places,  and  was 
charged  not  to  depart  the  kingdom  ;  yet  enjoyed  uncommon 
privileges,  which  (hews  him  either  to  have  had  very  good  for- 
tune, or  very  good  addrefs.  He  was  allowed  a  penfion  of  lool. 
per  annum;  he  was  highly  favoured  by  Gardiner  and  Bqnner; 
and  enjoyed  a  particular  indulgence  from  the  pope.  His  in- 
dulgence from  the  pope  proceeded  hence.  In  I555,  William 
Smythwick  of  the  diocefe  of  Bath,  efq;  obtained  an  indulgence 
from  Pius  IV.  by  which  he  and  any  hve  of  his  friends,  whom 
he  fhould  nominate,  were  to  enjoy  extraordinary  difpenfations. 
The  indulgence  exempted  them  from  all  eccleiiaflical  cenfures 
upon  whatever  occafion  or  caufe  inflicted;  and  from  all  and  lin- 
gular their  fins  whereof  they  are  contrite  and  confeifed,  although 
they  were  fuch  for  which  the  apoftolic  fee  were  to  be  confulted. 
Smythwick  chofe  Smith,  for  one  of  his  five  friends  fpecified  in 
the  bull,  to  be  partaker  of  thofe  privileges;  and  this  undoubtedly 
was  a  great  fccurity  to  him  in  thofe  perilous  times. 

Upon  the  acceilion  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  employed  in  the 
fettlement  of  religion,  and  in  feveral  important  affairs  of  lUte  j 
and  wrote  a  dialogue  concerning  the  marriage  of  the  queen, 
which  Strype  has  fubjoined  in  the  appendix  to  his  life.  In  1562, 
he  was  fent  ambalTlidor  to  France,  and  continued  there  till  1566: 
he  wrote,  while  he  was  in  France,  his  work  entitled,  "  The 
Commonwealth  of  England,"  in  Latin  as  well  as  Englifh; 
which,  though  many  copies  of  it  were  taken,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  publilhed  before  1621.  He  was  fent  to  France 
twice  afterwards  in  quality  of  ambalfador;  and  continued  to  be 
employed  in  ftate  affairs  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1577.  ^^  ^^5  ^^  ^  ^''■^^  fanguine  complexion,  and 
had  a  calm  ingenuous  countenance  ;  as  appears  from  a  pidure 
of  him,  faid  to  have  been  painted  by  Holbein.  He  was  a  marr 
of  very  uncommon  qualities  and  attainments;  an  excellent  phi- 
lofopher,  phyiician,  chemift,  mathematician,  aflronomer,  lin- 
guift,  hiftorian,  orator,  and  architedl ;  and,  what  is  better  than 
them  all,  a  man  of  virtue,  and  a  good  Proteftant. 

It  was  mentioned  above,  that  Cheke  and  Smith  confulted  to- 
gether about  the  Greek  language,  and  introduced  a  new  way  of 
pronouncing  it;  but,  as  the  fubjecl  is  curious,  we  will  here 
purfue  it  further.  Cuftom  had  eltablifhed  a  very  faulty  manner 
of  founding  feveral  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs;  for,  j,  •/),  f, 
ci,  oj,  VI,  were  all  pronounced  as  Iwra:  "  nihil  fere  aliud,"  fays 
«,ur  author  [r],  *'  haberet  ad  loquendum,  nifi  lugubres  fonos  & 

[a]  De  rsSta  &  emendata  lingua  Gr»c»  pronunciatione. 
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illud  flebile  Iwra."  He  conferred  therefore  with  Chcke  upon 
this  point,  and  they  perceived,  that  the  vulgar  method  of  pro. 
nouncing  Greek  was  ialfe;  lincc  it  was  abfurd,  that  fo  many 
different  letters  and  diphthongs  lliould  all  have  but  one  f<)und. 
Xhcy  prii.  ceded  to  fcarch  authors  for  the  deierminaiion  ot  this 
point:  but  the  in  dern  writers  little  availed  them:  they  had  not 
ieen  Erafmus's  book,  in  which  he  excepted  againfi:  the  common 
way  of  reading  Greek.  But  though  both  of  them  faw  thefe 
palpable  errors,  they  could  not  agree  among  themfelves,  efpe- 
cially  concerning  the  letters  r.ra.  and  i;\J/iXov.  Soon  after,  having 
procured  Erafmus's  book,  and  Tereniianus  "  de  Uteris  6c 
fyllabis,"  they  began  to  reform  their  pronimciation  of  Greek 
privately,  and  only  communicated  it  to  their  molt  intimate 
iriends.  When  they  had  fufficiently  habituated  themfelves  to 
this  new  method  of  pronunciation,  with  which  they  Avere  highly 
plealed,  on  account  of  the  fuUnefs  and  fweetncfs  of  it,  they  re- 
folved  to  make  trial  of  it  publicly  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Smith 
ihould  begin.  He  read  leAures  at  that  time  upon  Arillotlc  "  de 
Republica,"  in  Greek,  as  he  had  done  fome  years  before:  and, 
that  the  novelty  of  his  pronunciation  might  give  the  lefs  of- 
fence, he  ufed  this  artifice,  that  in  reading  he  would  let  fall  a 
word  only  now  and  then,  uttered  in  the  new  corre6l  found. 
At  firfl  no  notice  was  taken  of  this;  but,  when  he  did  it  oftener, 
his  auditors  began  to  obferve  and  liften  more  attentively:  and, 
when  he  had  often  pronounced  oo  and  oi,  as  e  and  oi,  they,  who 
three  years  before  had  heard  him  found  ihem  after  the  old  way, 
could  not  think  it  a  flip  of  the  tongue,  but  fufpedled  fomething 
elfe,  and  laughed  at  the  unufual  founds.  He  again,  as  though 
his  t(jngue  had  flipped,  would  fometimes  correct  himfelf,  and 
repeat  the  word  after  the  old  manner.  But,  when  he  did  this 
daily,  fome  of  his  friends  came  to  him,  and  told  him  what  they 
had  remarked  in  his  leclures:  upon  which  he  owned,  that  he 
had  been  thinking  of  fomething  privately,  but  that  it  was  not 
yet  fufhciently  digefted  and  prepared  for  the  public.  1  hey,  on 
the  other  hand,  prayed  him  not  to  conceal  it  fn)m  them,  but  to 
acquaint  them  with  it  frankly  ;  and  accordingly  he  promifed 
them  that  he  would.  Upon  this  rumour  many  reforted  to  him, 
whom  he  defired  only  to  hear  his  reafons,  and  to  have  patience 
with  him  three  or  four  days  at  moft ;  until  the  founds  by  ufe  were 
made  more  familiar  to  their  ears,  and  the  prejudice  againll  their 
novelty  v/orn  off.  At  this  time  he  read  lectures  upon  Homer's 
**  Odyffey,"  in  his  own  college  ;  and  there  began  more  openly 
to  fhew  and  determine  the  diderence  of  the  founds:  Cheke 
iikewife  did  the  fame  in  his  college.  After  this,  many  came  to 
fhem,  in  oider  to  learn  of  tliem,  how  to  pronounce  after  the. 
new  method  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  exprelfed  with  what  greedincfs 
and  affection  this  was  received  among  the  youth.  The  following 
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'ivintcr,  there  was  a6led  in  St.  John's-college,  Ariftophanes's 
Pliitus,  in  Greek,  and  one  or  two  more  of  his  comedies,  without 
the  leaft  diflike  or  oppofition  from  any  who  were  efteemed  learned 
men  and  mailers  of  the  Greek  lane;uage.  Ponet,  a  pupil  of 
Smithj  and  afterwards  bifliop  of  Winchelter,  read  Greek  lec- 
tures, publicly  in  the  new  protiunciation  ;  as  likewife  did  Roger 
Afcham,  who  read  Ifocrates,  and  at  'firft  was  averfe  to  this 
pronunciation,  though  he  foon  became  a  zealous  advocate  for 
it.  Thus,  in  a  few  years,  this  new  way  of  readi-ig  Greek, 
introduced  by  Smith,  prevailed  every  where  in  the  iniiverfity  ; 
and  was  followed  even  bv  Redman,  the  profefl'or  of  divinity. 

Afterwards,  however,  it  met  with  great  oppofition  ;  for,  about 
1539,  when  Smith  was  going  to  travel,  Cheke  being  appointed 
the  king's  lecturer  of  the  Greek  language,  began  bv  explaining 
and  enforcing  the  new  pronunciation,  but  was  oppofed  by  one 
Ratecliff,  a  fcholar  of  the  univerlity;  who,  being  exploded  for 
his  attempt,  brought  the  difpute  before  bifhop  Gardiner,  the 
chancellor.  Upon  this,  the  biihop  interpofed  his  authority  ;  who, 
being  averfe  to  all  innovations  as  w-ell  as  thofe  in  religion,  and 
obferving  this  new  pronunciation  to  come  from  perfons  fufpe6ted 
of  no  good  intentions  to  the  old  religion,  made  a  folemn  decree 
againjl:  it.  Cheke  was  very  earned  with  the  chanct-llor  to  fu- 
perfede,  or  at  leaft  to  connive  at  the  negledl  of  this  decree;  but 
the  chancellor  continued  inflexible.  Smith,  in  the  mean  time, 
having  waited  upon  him  at  Hampton-court,  and  difcourfed  with 
him  upon  the  point,  declared  his  readinefs  to  comply  with  the 
decree;  but,  upon  his  return,  recolle6ted  his  difcourfe  with  the 
bifliop,  and,  in  a  long  and  eloquent  Latin  epiftle,  privately  fent 
to  him,  argued  with  much  freedom  the  points  in  controverfy 
between  them.  'J'he  epiflle  confifted  of  three  parts.  In  the 
nrfl:,  he  fliewed  what  was  to  be  called  true  and  right  in  the 
whole  method  of  pronunciation ;  retrieved  it  from  the  modern 
and  prefent  ufe  out  of  the  hands  of  both  the  ignorant  and 
learned ;  and  reflored  it  to  the  ancients,  whom  he  propounded  as 
the  bcfi:  and  only  pattern  to  be  imitated.  In  the  fecond,  he  com- 
pared the  old  and  new  pronunciation  with  that  pattern,  that  the 
bifhop  might  fee,  which  of  the  two  came  nearer  to  it.  In  the 
third,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  whole  condudl  in  this  affair. 
This  epiftle  was  dated  from  Cambridge,  Aug.  12,  1542.  Af- 
terwards, while  he  was  ambaffador  at  Paris,  he  caufed  it  to  be 
printed  there  by  Robert  Stephens,  under  the  title  of,  "  De  recfta 
S>c  emendata  linguce  Grascas  pronunciatione,  1568,"  4to;  together 
with  another  tra£t,  *'  Concerning  tiie  correct  writing  and  right 
pronunciation  of  the  Englifh  tongue,"  which  has  been  men- 
tioned above. 

SMITH  (John),  a  learned  Engl ifli  divine,  was  born  in  1618, 
at  Achurch,    near   Onndie,    in    Northamptonlhirc,    where  his 
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father  polTefTeil  a  fmall  farm  [s].  In  April,  1636,  he  was  ad- 
inittcd  of  Ernainiel-college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  had  the 
happinefs  of  having  Dr.  Whichcotc,  then  felh)w  of  that  college, 
afterwards  provolt  of  King's,  for  iiis  tutor.  He  took  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  in  1640,  and  a  maker's  in  1644;  and,  the  fame 
year,  was  chofcn  a  fellow  of  Qiicen's-collcge,  the  fellowfliips 
appropriated  to  his  county  in  his  own  being  none  of  them  va- 
cant. He  died  Aug.  7,  1652,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel 
of  the  fame  college;  at  which  time  a  fermon  was  preached  by 
Simon  Patrick,  then  illlow  of  Qiieen's,  and  afterwards  bifliop 
of  Ely,  giving  a  (hort  account  of  his  life  and  death.  In  this 
he  is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  great  abilities,  vaft  learning,  and 
polfeffing  alfo  every. grace  and  virtue,  which  can  improve  and 
adorn  the  human  nature.  His  moral  and  fpiritual  perfections 
could  be  only  known  to  his  contemporaries  ;  but  his  uncommon 
abilities  and  erudition  appear  manifellly  in  thofe  treat ifes  of  his, 
which  were  publifhcd  by  Dr.  John  Worthington  at  Cambridge, 
in  1660,  4to,  under  the  title  of  *<  Selecl  Difcourfes."  There 
are  ten  of  them:  l.  "Of  the  true  Way  or  Method  of  attaining 
to  Divine  Knowledge."  2.  "  Of  Superltition."  3.  **  Of 
Atheifm."  4.  '*  OF  the  Iminortality  of  the  Soul."  5.  "  Of 
the  Exiilencc  and  Nature  of  God."  6.  "  Of  Prophefy."  7. 
**  Of  the  Difference  between  the  legal  and  the  evangelical  Righ- 
teoufncfs,  the  old  and  new  Covenant,  &c."  8,  **  Of  the 
Shortnefs  and  Vanitv  of  a  Pharifiical  Righteoufncfs."  9.  **  Of 
the  Excellency  and  Noblenefs  of  true  Religion."  lo.  '*  Of  a 
Chriftian's  conflidl  with,  and  Conquefts  over,  Satan." 

Thefe  are  not  fermons,  but  treatifes  ;  and  (hew  an  uncommorv 
reach  of  underftanding  and  penetration,  as  well  as  an  immenfe 
treafure  of  learning,  in  their  author.  A  fecond  edition  of  them, 
corrected,  with  the  funeral  fermon  by  Patrick  annexed,  was 
publiflied  at  Cambridge,  in  1673,  410.  The  difcourfe  "upon 
Prophefy,"  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Le  Clerc,  and  prefixed 
to  his  *'  Commentary  on  the  Prophets,"  publithed  in  1731. 

SMITH  (Thomas),  a  learned  Englilh  writer  and  divine, 
was  born  in  the  parifh  of  Allhallows  Barking  in  London,  in 
1638;  and  admitted  of  Qiieen's-college  in  Oxford  at  nineteen, 
where  he  took  the  degrees  in  arts  [t].  In  1663,  he  was  made 
mafter  of  the  free-fchool  joining  to  Magdalen-college;  and,  in 
1666,  ele6ted  fellow  of  that  college,  being  then  famous  for  his  (kill 
in  the  Oriental  Irng  lages.  In  June,  1668,  he  went  as  chaplain  to 
fir  Daniel  Harvey,  ambalfador  to  Conftantinople  ;  and  returned 
thence  in  1671,  In  1676,  he  travelled  into  France;  and,  re- 
turning after  a  fhort  ftay,  became  chaplain  to  fir  Joieph  Wil- 
l's] Kennet's  Hift-oric.il  Regii^r.— PaXrick's  Sermon  preached  at  bis  funeral. 
[t]  Athen.  Oxon.~Ceii.  H'liL 
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liamfon,  fecretary  of  ftate.  In  1679,  he  was  defigned  to  collate 
andpiiblifhthe  Alexandrian  manufcriptin  St.  Jam.-:>'slibraiy,  and 
to  have  for  his  reward  (as  Charles  II.  promifedj  a  canon-y  of 
Windfor  or  Weftminfter  ;  but  that  defign  was  not  executed  [u]. 
He  publilhcd  a  great  many  works,  and  had  an  ellabliihed  repu- 
tation among  the  learned.  So  high  an  opinion  was  conceixed 
of  him,  that  he  was  folicitcd  by  the  biOiops  Pearfon,  Fell,  and 
Lloyd,  to  return  into  the  Eafl:,  in  order  to  collect  ancient  MIT. 
of  the  Greek  fathers.  It  was  defigned  that  he  (hould  vifit  the 
monafteries  of  Mount  Athos,  where  there  is  faid  to  be  ftill  extant 
a  great  number  of  Mff.  repofited  there  before  the  decline  of  the 
Greek  empire.  He  was  then  to  proceed  to  Smyrna,  Nice, 
Nicomedia,  Ancyra,  and  at  laft  to  Egypt;  and  to  employ  two 
or  three  years  in  this  voyage  ;  but  he  could  not  prevail  on  him- 
felf  to  undertake  it,  both  on  account  of  the  dangers  inevitably 
to  be  encountered,  and  of  the  jufl:  expe6i:ations  he  had  from  his 
patron  William  Ton  of  preferment  in  the  church.  Thefe  expec- 
tations, however,  were  difappointed  ;  for  Wood  fays,  that,  after 
living  feveral  years  with  him,  and  performing  a  great  deal  of 
drudgery  for  him,  he  was  at  length  difmiifed  without  any  re- 
ward. In  1683,  he  took  a  do6tor  of  divinity's  degree;  and, 
the  year  after,  was  nominated  by  his  college  to  the  reftory  of 
Stanlake  in  the  diocefe  of  Oxford,  but  upon  fome  diflike  re- 
figned  it  in  a  month.  In  1687,  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  m 
the  church  of  Heyghbury  in  Wilts.  In  Auguft,  1688,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  fellowfhip  by  Dr.  GifFard,  the  Popi'h  prefident 
of  Magdalen-college,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  live  among  the  new 
Popilli  fellows  of  that  college.  He  was  reftored  in  October 
following;  but,  afterwards  refufing  to  take  the  oaths  to  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  his  fellowfhip  was  pronounced  void,  July  25, 
1692.     He  died  at  London,  May  ii,  1710. 

He  publilhed  four  letters  in  Latin,  at  two  different  times, 
which  he  afterwards  tranilated  ii\to  Englilh,  with  this  title: 
"  Remarks  upon  the  Manners,  Religion,  and  Government  of 
the  Turks  ;  together  with  a  Survey  of  the  feven  Churches  of 
Afia,  a^  they  now  lie  in  their  Ruins;  and  a  brief  Defcription  of 
Condantinople,  1678,''  8vo.  His  next  v/ork  was,  "  De 
Gra2C32  Ecclella;  hodierno  (tatu  Epifiola;"  which,  with  additions, 
he  tranilated  into  Englilh,  and  publifhed  with  the  following 
title:  "  An  Account  of  the  Greek  Churcli,  as  to  its  Dodfrines 
and  Rites  of  Worlhip,  with  feveral  Hiiforical  Remarks  inter- 
fperfed,  relating  thereto.  To  which  is  added,  an  Account  of 
the  State  of  the  Greek  Church  under  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch 
of  Conitantinopie,  with  a  Relation  of  his  Sufferings  and  Death, 
1680,"  8vo.     He  publifhed  aifo,  a  Latin  life  ot  Camden,  which 

[u]  It  was  referved  for  the  induftry  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Woide,  in  i-?4. 
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was  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Camden's  "  Epiftola;,"  in  1691, 
4to;  and,  afterwards,  "  Vita:  quoriindam  eruditilfimorum  & 
illuftrium  vironim,  1707,"  4to.  In  this  coUeftion  are  the  lives 
of  arohbifhop  Ulher,  bilhop  Cofins,  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  Mr. 
John  Bainbridge,  Mr.  John  Greaves,  lir  Patrick  Young,  pre- 
ceptor to  James  I.  Patrick  Young,  library-keeper  to  the  fame, 
and  Dr.  John  Dee.  He  wrote  fevcral  other  learned  compofi- 
tions.  Three  papers  by  him  are  inferred  in  the  "  Philofophical 
Tranfaclions :"  1.  '*  Hitlorlcal  Obfervations  relating  to  Con- 
ibntinople.  No.  152,  for  Ocb.  20,  1683."  2.  "  An  Account 
of  the  City  of  Prufia  in  Biihynia,  No.  155,  for  Jan.  1683." 
3.  '*  A  Conjedure  about  an  Under-current  at  the  Streights- 
mouth,  No.  158,  for  April,  1684." 

SMITH  (John),  an  Englifli  divine  of  good  abilities  and 
learning,  was  born  at  Lowther  in  Weftmorland,  in  1659,  of 
which  paridi  his  father  was  re6L0r[x].  He  was  trained  under 
his  father  for  fome  time;  after  which  he  was  fent,  by  the  unfor- 
tunate advice  of  fome  friends,  to  Bradford  in  Yorkfhire,  and 
placed  under  Mr.  Chriltopher  Neffe,  a  leading  man  among  the 
Dilfenters.  Here  he  continued  two  years,  and  loft  under  this 
Prefbyterian  almoft  all  that  he  had  learned  from  his  father:  but 
recovered  it  again,  under  one  Mr.  Thomas  Lawfon,  a  Quaker, 
who  was  a  favourer  of  learning,  an  excellent  fchool-m after,  and 
grounded  Smith  well  in  the  learned  languages.  An  early  foun- 
dation in  clallical  learning  being  thus  laid,  his  father  conceived 
thoughts  of  fending  him  to  an  univerfity.  The  nearnefs  of  the 
place,  and  the  company  of  a  young  Undent  who  was  going  thi- 
ther, recommended  Glafgow,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  the 
journey  ;  but  it  proved  io  rainy  and  tempeftuous  a  feafon,  that 
his  father  would  not  venture  him  from  honie :  and  the  family, 
it  is  faid,  always  looked  upon  this  as  a  providential  cfcape  from 
theScottifii  religion,  to  which  his  intended  companion  was  made  a 
profelyte.  Oxford  was  now  tl:Ought  of;  two  fons  of  a  neighbour, 
going  at  that  time,  to  St.  John's-colkge  in  Cambridge,  Smith's 
father  yielded  to  the  great  defire  ot  his  ion  to  go  with  them.  He 
was  admitted  of  St.  John's-college  in  1674;  where  he  took  the 
degrees  in  arts,  and  afterwards  went  into  orders.  In  1686,  he 
went  abroad  as  chaplain  to  lord  Lanfdown,  when  his  lordlhip 
was  made  ambaffador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and 
after  his  return  home,  which  was  foon  afrer  the  Revolution,  was 
made  domestic  chaplain  to  Crew,  biihop  of  Durham,  who  had 
a  particular  efteem  for  him.  In  1695,  his  lordihip  collated  him 
to  the  re£lory  and  hofpi';al  of  Gatelhead,  and  to  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Durham:  upon  which  promotions  he  took  a 
4fli^or  of  divinity's  degree  in  1696.     He  was  afterwards  pre- 

[x]  Fttxa  Mc-m9ir£  con^munjcatecj  to  vs«»afld  General  Didionary. 
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Tented  by  the  bifliop  to  the  re£tory  of  his  own  parifh,  Bifhop's- 
Wearmouth;  where  he  not  only  repaired  the  church,  but  built  a 
very  good  parfonage  entirely  at  his  own  cxpcnce.  He  was  a  man 
of  abilities  and  learning,  and  was  particularly  vcrfed  in  Northern 
literature,  and  in  antiquities.  He  died  in  1715,  at  Cambridge,^ 
where  he  had  been  for  fome  time,  in  order  to  finifh  an  edition  of 
the  hiftorical  works  of  the  venerable  Bede;  and  was  buried  in  St. 
John's-colleire  chapel,  where  a  monument  was  eredlcd  for  him, 
wijha  Latin  infcription  by  his  learned  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Baker, 
then  fellov/  of  that  college.  His  ccition  of  Bede  was  publifhed  in 
1722,  according  to  his  own  directions,  by  his  fon  George  Smith, 
efq;  fometime  of  the  Inner-Temple  ;  to  whom  he  left  a  large 
fortune,  wiiich  he  had  obtained  by  his  wife.  He  had  alfo  made 
fome  progrefs  in  writing  the  antiquities  of  Durham  ;  for  which 
undertaking,  Nicholfon  obfcrvesfy],  he  was  the  moft  proper 
perfon.  He  furniOicd  Gibfon  uitii  the  additions  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Durham,  whi.h  are  inferted  in  the  fecond  edition  of  Camden's 
Britannia,  by  that  prelate.  Four  fermons  were  publifhed  by 
him  at  different  ti-i.es. 

SMITH  (Edmund],  one  of  thofe  fortunate  writers  who 
without  much  labour  have  attained  high  reputation,  and  who  are 
mentioned  with  reverence  rather  for  the  poffeliion  than  the  ex- 
ertion of  uncommon  abilities  [zj,  was  the  only  fon  of  Mr. 
Neale,  an  eminent  merchant,  by  a  daughter  of  the  famous  baron 
Lcchmere  ;  and  born  in  1668.  Some  misfortunes  of  his  father, 
which  were  foon  afcer  followed  by  his  death,  occafioned  the  fon 
to  be  left  very  young  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  had 
married  his  father's  filter.  This  gentleman  treated  him  with  as 
much  tendernefs  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  child  ;  and  placed 
him  at  Weftminfter-fchool  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bufby.  After 
the  death  of  his  generous  guardian,  young  Neale,  in  grati- 
tude, thought  proper  to  a'Jume  the  name  of  Smith.  He  was 
eleded  from  Weflminiler  to  Cambridge,  but,  being  offered  a 
lludentfhip,  voluntarily  removed  to  Chrift-church  in  Oxford; 
and  was  there  by  his  aunt  handfomely  maintained  as  long  as  (he 
lived;  after  which,  he  continued  a  member  of  that  fociety,  till 
within  five  years  of  his  own  death.  Some  time  before  he  left 
Chrift-church,  he  was  fent  for  by  his  mother  to  Worceftcr,  and 
acknowledged  by  her  as  a  legitimate  fon  ;  which  his  friend  Oldif- 
worth  mentions,  he  fays,  to  wipe  off  the  afperllons  that  fome 
had  ignorantly  cad  on  his  birth.  He  paifed  through  the  exer- 
cifes  of  the  college  and  univerfity  with  unufual  applaufe  ;  and 
acquired  a  great  reputation  in  the  fchools  both  for  his  knowledge 
and  fKiU  in  difputaiion.     He  had  a  long  and  perfed  intimacy 

[t]  EngliOi  Hiftorical  Library.  [z]  Charafter  of  Mr.  Smith  by  Mr.  Oldlf- 

.vorlh,  prefi;xcd  tohis  Woiksj  and  enlirj^-d  by  Dr.  Jolinf^n. 
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with  dW  the  Greek  and  Latin  claflics;  with  whom  he  had  care- 
fully compared  whatever  was  worth  perufing  in  the  French, 
Spanidi,  and  Italian  languages,  and  in  all  the  celebrated  writers 
of  his  own  country.  He  confidered  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
not  as  parties  or  rivals  for  fame,  but  as  archite6ls  upon  one  and 
the  fame  plan,  the  art  of  poetry. 

His  works  are  not  many,  and  thofe  fcattercd  up  and  down  in 
mifcellaneous  colledions.  His  celebrated  tragedy,  called  "  Phx- 
dra  and  Hippolitus,"  was  aded  at  the  theatre-royal  in  1707. 
This  play  was  introduced  upon  the  ftage  at  a  time  when  the 
Italian  opera  fo  much  engrolfed  the  polite  world,  ihat  fenfe  was 
thought  to  be  facrirtced  to  found:  and  this  occafioned  Addifon, 
who  wrote  the  prologue,  to  fatirize  the  vitiated  tafte  of  the 
public.  The  chief  excellence  of  this  play,  which  has  been 
praifed  far  beyond  its  merits,  is  the  verfification.  It  is  not 
deftitute  of  the  pathetic  ;  but  is  fo  wonderfully  inferior  not  only 
to  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  but  even  to  the  Phcdre  of  Ra- 
cine, and  is  fo  full  of  glaring  faults,  that  it  is  altonilhing  how 
Addifon  could  tolerate  it,  or  how  it  could  be  made  even  a  tem- 
porary fafliion  to  admire  it.  It  is  now  as  little  thought  of  as 
it  defcrves.  This  tragedy,  with  *'  A  Poem  to  the  Memory  of 
Mr.  John  Phillips,"  his  moil  intimate  friend,  three  or  four  odes, 
and  a  Latin  oration  fpoken  publicly  at  Oxford,  "  in  laudein 
Thomze  Bodleii,"'  were  publKhcd  in  1719,  under  the  name  of 
his  Works,  by  his  friend  Oldifworth;  who  prefixed  a  character 
of  Smith. 

He  died  in  17 10,  in  his  forty-fccond  year,  at  the  feat  of 
George  Ducket,  efq;  called  Gartham,  in  Wiltlhire;  and  was 
buried  in  the  parilh  church  there.  Some  time  before  his  death, 
he  engaged  in  confidcrable  undertakings;  and  raifed  expe6lations 
in  the  world,  which  he  did  not  live  to  gratify.  Oldifworth  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  had  feen  of  his  about  ten  fheets  of  Pindar,  tranf- 
Jated  into  Englifh  ;  which,  he  fays,  exceeded  any  thing  in  that 
K'ind  he  could  ever  hope  'or  in  our  language.  He  had  drawn  out 
a  plan  for  a  tragedy  of  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  had  written  feveral 
fcenes  of  it ;  a  fubjecl  afterwards  nobly  executed  by  Mr.  Rowe. 
But  his  greatert  undertaking  was  a  tranflation  of  Longinus, 
tvhich  he  had  finifhed  in  a  very  maiterly  manner.  He  propofed 
a  large  addition  to  this  work,  of  notes  and  obfervations  of  his 
own,  with  an  entire  fyftem  of  the  art  of  poetry  in  three  books, 
\inder  the  titles  of  "  thoughts,  di£tion,  and  figure."  He  in- 
tended alfo  to  make  remarks  upon  all  the  ajncients  and  moderns, 
the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanifh,  Italian,  and  Englifh  poets; 
and  t'>  animadvert  upon  their  feveral  beauties  and  defeds. 

Oldifworth  has  reprcfented  Smith  as  a  man  abounding  with 
qjialities  both  good  and  great ;  and  that  may  perhaps  be  true, 
jn  fonrie  degree,  though  amplified    by  the  partiality  of  friend- 
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{hip.  He  had,  ncverthelefs,  fome  defeats  in  his  condu6l:  one 
•was  an  extreme  careleiriiefs  in  the  particular  of  drefs ;  which 
Singularity  procured  him  the  name  of  "  Captain  Rag."  The 
ladies,  it  is,  faid,  at  once  commended  and  reproved  him,  by 
the  name  of  the  '*  handfome  Hoven."  It  is  acknowledged  alfo, 
that  he  was  much  inclined  to  intemperance;  which  was  caufed 
perhaps  by  difappointments,  but  led  to  that  indolence  and  lofs  of 
•charader,  which  has  been  frequently  deftrudive  to  genius,  even 
of  a  higher  order  than  he  appears  to  have  poilefrcd.  Dr.  John- 
fon  thus  draws  up  Ids  charader:  "  As  his  years  advanced,  he 
advanced  in  reputation  ;  for  he  continued  to  cultivate  his  mind; 
but  he  did  not  amend  his  irregularities,  by  which  he  gave  fo 
much  offence,  that,  April  24,  1700,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
declared  *  the  place  of  Mr.  Smith  void,  he  having  been  con- 
vided  of  riotous  mifhehaviour  in  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Cole  an 
apothecary  ;  but  it  was  referred  to  the  Dean  when  and  upon 
what  occafion  the  fentence  fhould  be  put  in  execution.'  Thus 
tenderly  was  he  treated;  the  governors  of  his  college  could 
hardly  keep  him,  and  yet  wifhed  that  he  would  not  force  them 
to  drive  him  away.  Some  time  afterwards  he  affumcd  an  ap- 
pearance of  decency;  in  his  own  phrafe  he  xvhifened  himfelf, 
having  a  delire  to  obtain  the  cenforfhip,  an  office  of  honour  and 
fome  profit  in  the  college  ;  but  when  the  eledion  came,  the  pre- 
ference was  given  to  Mr.  P'oulkes,  his  junior;  the  fame,  I  fup- 
pofe,  that  joined  with  Freind  in  an  edition  of  part  of  Demoft- 
henes  ;  it  not  being  thought  proper  to  irult  the  fuperintendance 
of  others  to  a  man  who  took  fo  little  care  ot  himfelf.  From 
this  time  Smith  employed  tiis  malice  and  his  wit  againft  the 
Dean,  Dr.  Aldrich,  whom  he  confidered  as  the  opponent  of  his 
claiiri.  Of  his  lampoon  upon  him,  I  once  heard  a  fingle  line 
too  grofs  to  be  repeated.  But  he  was  ftill  a  genius  r.nd  a  fcholar, 
and  Oxford  was  unwilling  to  lofe  him:  he  was  endured,  with 
all  his  pranks  and  his  vices,  two  years  longer;  but  on  Dec.  20, 
1705,  at  the  inftancc  of  all  the  canons,  the  fentence  declared 
five  years  before  \^■as  put  in  cxccutic  n.  The  execution  was, 
I  believe,  filent  and  tender;  for  one  of  liis  friends,  frohn  whom 
I  learned  much  of  his  life,  appeared  not  to  know  it.  He  was 
now  driven  to  London,  where  he  aifiKiated  himfelf  with  the 
Whigs,  whether  becaufe  they  were  in  pi>v,er,  or  becaufe  the 
Tories  had  expelled  hip.i,  or  becaufe  lie  v>as  a  Whig  by  prin- 
ciple, may  pehaps  be  doubted.  He  was,  however,  carelled  by 
men  of  great  abilities,  whatever  \^'ere  their  party,  and  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  liberality  of  thofe  vv'ho  delighted  in  his  converfa- 
tion.  There  was  once  a  defign  hinted  at  by  Oldifvvorth  to  have 
made  him  ufcfnl.  One  evening,  as  he  was  fitting  with  a  friend 
at  a  tavern,  he  was  called  down  by  the  waiter,  and,  having 
flayed  fome  time  below,  came  up  thoughtful.  Mies  a  paufr, 
D  4  faid 
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fail!  he  to  his  friend,  *  He  that  wanted  me  below  was  Addifon, 
■whofe  bufinefs  was  to  tell  me  that  a  Hidory  of  the  Revolution 
was  intended,  and  to  propofe  that  I  ihonld  undertake  it.  I  laid, 
^  What  fhnl!  I  do  with  the  charafler  of  lord  Sunderland  r'  And 
Aduifon  immediately  returned,  '  When,  Rag,  were  you  drunk 
laft :'  and  wenl  away.  Captain  R.ag  was  a  name  that  he  got  at 
Oxford  by  his  negligence  of  drefs.  I'his  (lory  I  heard  from  the 
late  Mr.  Clark  of  Lincoln's- Inn^,  to  whom  it  was  told  by  the 
friend  of  Stnith.  Such  fcruples  might  debar  him  from  fome 
profitable  employments  ;  but  as  they  could  not  deprive  him  of 
anv  real  efteem,  they  left  him  many  friends;  aticj  no  man  was 
ever  better  introduced  to  the  theatre  than  he,  who,  in  that  violent 
conflicSt  of  p?.rtie?,  had  a  pr'^logue  and  epilogue  from  the  fir  ft  , 
wits  on  eiih.er  fide.  But  learning  and  nature  will  now-and-then 
take  different  courfes.  His  play  pleafed  the  critics,  and  the 
critics  only.  It  was,  as  Addifon  has  recorded,  hardly  heard  the 
third  night.  Smith  had,  indeed,  truftcd  entirely  to  his  merit; 
had  infured  no  band  of  applauders,  norufed  any  artifice  to  force 
fuccefs,  and  found  that  naked  excellence  was  not  fuilicient  for 
its  own  fupport.  The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lintot, 
who  advanced  the  price  from,  fifty  guineas,  the  current  rate,  to 
iixty  ;  and  Halifax,  the  general  patron,  accepted  the  dediication. 
Smith's  indolence  kept  him  from  writing  the  dedication,  till 
Lintot,  after  fruitlefs  iinportunity,  gave  notice  that  he  would 
publilh  the  play  v.ithout  it.  Now,  therefore,  it  was  written ; 
and  Halifax  expefted  the  author  with  his  book,  and  had  pre- 
pared to  reward  him  with  a  place  of  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Smith,  by  pride,  or  caprice,  or  indolence,  or  bafhful- 
nefs,  neglecled  to  attend  him,  though  doubtlefs  warned  and 
■~  prelTed  by  his  friends,  and  at  laft  miffed  his  reward  by  not  going 
to  folicit  it.  In  1709,  a  year  after  the  exhibition  of  Phaedra, 
died  John  Philips,  the  friend  and  fellow-collegian  of  Smith, 
who,  on  that  occafion,  wrote  a  poem,  which  jultice  muft  place 
among  the  bcft  elegies  which  our  langua::'e  can  fhew,  an  elegant 
mixture  of  fondnefs  and  admiration,  of  dignity  and  foft;;efs. 
There  are  fome  paffages  too  ludicrous  ;  but  every  luiman  per- 
formance has  itL-.  faults.  This  elegy  it  v/as  the  mode  among  his 
friends  to  purchafe  for  a  guinea  ;  and,  as  his  acquaintance  was 
numerous,  it  was  a  very  prnRtable  poetn.  Of  his  *  Pindar,' 
mentioned  by  Oldifworth,  I  have  never  othei-wife  heard.  His 
'  Longinus'  he  intended  to  accompany  with  fome  illultrations, 
and  had  fcleclcd  his  inftances  of  '  the  falfe  Sublim.e,'  from  the 
works  of  Blackm.ore.  He  refolved  to  try  again  the  fortune  of 
the  ftage,  with  the  ftory  of  *  Lady  Jane  Grey.'  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  his  experience  of  the  in^fficacy  a:.d  incredibility  of 
a  mythological  tale  might  determine  him  to  choofe  an  aclion 
from  Englilh  hlftory,  at  no  great  diftance  from  our  own  times, 
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which  was  to  end  in  a  real  event,  produced  by  the  operation 
of  known  charaders.  Having  formed  his  plan,  and  collected 
materials,  he  declared  that  a  few  months  would  complete  his 
defign ;  and,  that  he  might  purfue  his  work  with  fewer  avoca- 
tions, he  was,  in  June,  1710,  invited  by  Mr.  George  Ducket,, 
to  his  houfe  at  Gartham  in  Wiltfhirc.  Here  he  found  fuch 
opportunities  of  indulgence  as  did  not  much  forward  hisftudies, 
and  particularly  fome  ftrong  ale,  too  delicious  to  be  rcHfted. 
He  eat  and  drank  till  he  found  himfelf  plethoric:  and  then, 
refolving  to  cafe  himfelf  by  evacuation,  he  wrote  to  an  apo- 
tb.ecary  in  the  neighbourhood  a  prefcription  of  a  pnrge  fo  forci- 
ble, that  the  apothecary  thought  it  ins  duty  to  delay  it  till  he 
had  given  notice  of  its  danger.  Smith,  not  pleafed  with  the 
contradiiflion  of  a  fhopman,  and  boaftful  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, treated  the  notice  with  nide  contempt,  and  fwallowed 
his  own  m.edicine,  which,  in  July,  1710,  brought  him  to  the 
grave.  He  was  buried  at  Gartliam.  Many  years  afterv/;.rdsi 
Ducket  cou:!mauiicated  to  Oldmixon  the  hiftorian,  an  account, 
pretended  to  have  been  received  from  Smith,  that  Clarendon's 
Hiflory  was,  in  its  publication,  corrupted  by  Aldrich,  ■  Smal- 
ridge,  and  Atterbiiry  ;  and  tli:it  Smith  was  employed  to  forge 
and  infert  the  alterations.  This  ifory  was  publifhed  triumph- 
antly by  Oldmixon,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  eagerly 
received  :  but  its  progrefs  was  foon  checked  ;  for  finding  its 
way  into  the  Journal  of  Trevoux,  it  fell  uiider  the  eye  of 
Atterbiury,  then  an  exile  in  France,  who  iminediately  denied 
the  charge,  with  this  remarkable  particular,  that  he  never  in. 
his  whole  life  had  once  fpokcn  to  Smith  ;  his  company  being, 
as  min'f  be  inferred,  not  accepted  by  thofc  who  attended  to 
their  characlers.  The  charge  vras  at'tervvards  very  diligently 
refuted  by  Dr.  Burton  (  t  Et  .ii  \  a  m:'.n  emiiic^nt  for  literature, 
and,  though  not  of  the  fame  parly  witii  Aldrich  and  Atterbury, 
too  iludious  of  truth  to  leave  them  burthened  with  a  falfe 
charge.  The  teflimonies  wlvich  he  has  colle6ted  have  convinced 
mankind  that  either  Smith  or  Ducket  were  guilty  of  wilful  and 
malicious  falfehood.  This  coatroverfy  brought  into  view  thofe 
parts  ot  Smith's  life  which  v/ith  more  honour  to  his  name- 
might  have  been  concealed.  Of  Smith  I  c?.n  yet  fay  a  little- 
more.  He  was  a  man  ot  fuch  eftimatiun  among  his  compa- 
nions, that  the  cafual  cenfures  or  praifes  which  he  dropped  in 
converfation  were  confidered,  like  thofe  of  Scaliger,  as  worthy 
of  prefervation.  He  had  great  readinefs  and  exacff  ncfs  of  cri- 
ticifm,  and  by  a  curfory  glance  over  a  new  compofition  would 
exactly  tell  all  its  faults  and  beauties.  He  was  remarkable  for 
the  power  of  reading  with  great  rapidity,  and  of  retaining  with 
great  fidelity  what  he  fo  eafily  colle6led.  He  therefore  always 
iinew  wliat  the  prefent  f[ue{tion  required ;  and,  when  his  friends 
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exprefTed  their  wonder  at  his  acquifitions,  made  in  a  ftatc  of 
apparent  negligence  and  drunkennefs,  he  never  difcovered  his 
hours  of  reading  or  method  of  Ihidy,  but  involved  himfelf  in 
aHie£led  filence,  and  fed  his  own  vanity  with  their  admiration 
and  conjedlures.  One  practice  he  liad,  which  was  eafily  ob- 
fervcd:  if  any  thought  or  image  was  prefented  to  his  mind,  that 
he  could  ufc  or  improve,- he  did  not  fuffcr  it  to  be  loll ;  but, 
amidlt  the  jollity  of  a  tavern,  or  in  the  warmth  of  convcrfa- 
tion,  very  diligently  committed  it  to  paper.  Thus  it  was  that 
he  had  gathered  two  quires  of  hints  for  his  new  tragedy  ;  of 
vhich  Rowe,  Avi\en  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  could  make, 
as  he  fav3,  very  little  ufe,  but  which  the  coUedor  confidered  as 
a  valuable  ftock  of  materials.  When  he  came  to  London,  his 
way  of  life  connected  him  with  the  licentious  and  diilolnte; 
and  he  affttied  the  airs  and  gaiety  of  a  man  of  pleafure  ;  but 
his  drefs  was  always  deficient:  fcholaflic  cloudinefs  ilill  hung 
about  him,  and  his  merriment  was  fure  to  produce  the  fcorn 
of  his  companions.  With  all  his  careleflTnefs,  and  all  his  vices, 
he  was  one  of  the  mtirmurers  at  Fortune;  :^nd  wondered  why 
he  was  fuffered  to  be  poor,  when  Addifon  was  carelfed  and  pre- 
ferred: nor  would  a  very  little  have  contented  him;  for  he 
climated  his  wants  at  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  his  courfe 
©f  reading  it  was  particular,  that  he  had  diligently  perufed, 
and  accurately  remembered,  the  old  romances  of  kniglit- 
<irrantry.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit,  and  fome- 
thing  contemptuous  in  his  treatment  of  thofe  w^hom  he  con- 
fidered as  not  qualified  to  oppofe  or  contradi6l  him.  He  had 
many  frailties;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  fuppofed  that  he  had  great 
merit,  who  could  obtain  to  the  fame  play  a  prologue  from  Ad- 
difon, and  an  epilogue  from  Prior ;  and  who  could  have  at 
once  the  patronage  of  Halifax,  and  the  praife  of  Oldifworth." 

SMITH  (JoH.\'\  pronounced  by  Mr.  Walpole[A]  (fmce  lord 
Orford)  to  be  the  belt  mezzotinter  that  has  appeared  ;  was  cer- 
tainly a  genius  of  fingular  merit,  who  united  foftnefs  with 
ftrength,  and  finilhing  with  freedom.  He  flouriihed  towards 
the  end  of  king  William's  reign,  but  of  his  life  little  is  known, 
except  that  he  ferved  his  time  with  one  Tillet,  a  painter,  in 
Moorfields  ;  and  that  as  foon  as  he  became  his  own  mailer,  he 
applied  to  Becket,  and  learned  the  fecret  of  mezzotinto.  Being 
tTirther  inilrucled  by  Vander  Vaart,  he  was  taken  to  work  in 
the  houfe  of  lir  Godfrey  Kneller;  and,  as  he  was  to  be  the 
publilherof  that  mailer's  works,  no  doubt  he  received  confi- 
derable  hints  from  him,  which  he  amply  repaid.  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  has  given  a  lid  of  his  finell  works.  "  To  poflerity,  per- 
hijps,"  fays  the  fame  author,  *'  his  prints  will  carry  an  idea 

[a]  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  v.  n   2C2.  Svo  edit-, 
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of  fomething  burlefqua:  perukes  of  outrageous  length  flowing 
over  fuits  of  armour,  compofe  wonderful  habits.  It  is  equally 
ftrange  that  fafhion  could  introduce  the  one,  and  eftablKh  the 
pradlice  of  reprefcnting  the  other,  when  it  was  out  of  fafhion. 
Smith  excelled  in  exhibiting  both,  as  he  found  them  in  the 
portraits  of  Kneller." 

SMITH  (George),  of  Chichefter,  the  fccond,  but  mofl 
known,  of  three  brothers,  all  diftinguilhed  as  painters,  was  born 
in  the  year  17 14.  George  is  celebrated  as  a  painter  of  land- 
fcape,  but  it  was  expefted  by  the  connoifTeurs  of  the  time,  that 
his  yoimger  brother  John  would  have  furpafTed  him  in  that  ftyle 
of  painting.  In  the  contefts  for  prizes,  at  the  fociety  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts,  John's  la.ndfcapes  were  frequently  pre- 
ferred to  thofe  of  George  ;  but  he  died  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
all  memory  of  his  works,  as  well  as  of  the  artirt  himfelf,  has 
been  nearly  obliterated.  William,  the  tldeft  brother,  was  a 
painter  of  portraits,  but  produced  alfo  fome  good  landfcape?. 
He  is  faid,  however,  by  fome  who  remember  him,  to  have  been 
more  remarkable  for  painting  fruit  and  flowers,  than  for  the 
other  branches  of  his  art.  William  was  deformed,  and  his 
countenance  was  thought  by  many  to  refemble  that  of  the  cele- 
brated John  Locke.  John  died  July  29,  1764,  at  the  age  of  47. 
William  on  the  27th  of  the  enfuing  September  at  the  age  of  57. 
George  furvived  till  Sept.  7,  1776,  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
62.  Their  remains  are  depoiited  in  the  church-yard  of  St, 
Pancras  at  Chichefler,  and  dillinguifhcd  only  by  a  plain  ftone, 
containing  tlicir  names  and  the  profefhon  of  each,  with  the 
dates  above  recited.  Mr.  W.  Pether,  an  ingenious  painter  and 
engraver  in  mezzotinto,  who  was  intimate  with  thefe  brothers, 
publiflied  feveral  years  ago  an  admirable  print,  with  fine  likenelTes 
of  the  three,  reprefented  in  a  groiipe;  the  eldcif  is  reading  a  lec- 
ture upon  landfcape  to  the  two  younger,  who  are  liftening  with 
great  attention. 

SM'ITH  (Adam),  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Inquiry  into 
tlie  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  was  the  only 
Ton  of  Adam  Smith,  comptroller  of  the  cuRoins  at  Kirkaldy, 
in  Scotland,  where  Jic  was  born  June  5,  1723,  a  few  months 
after  the  death  of  his  father  [b].  He  was  originally  of  an  in- 
firm and  fickly  coni'litution,  and  being  thus  precluded  from  more 
adive  amufements,  had  his  natural  turn  for  books  and  ftudious 
pleafures  very  early  confirmed  in  his  mind.  At  three  years  of 
age  he  w-as  ftolen  by  vagrants,  but  was  happily  recovered,  and 
prefer\'cd  to  be  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  learned  world,  and 
the  great  improver  of  commercial  fcience.     His  education  was 

Fb]  Accrur\i  of  his  Life  and  Writings,  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society 
ki  E'ai.iburgh,  1793  j  aad  reprinted  in  a  pofthumous  volume  of  hi»  tra^s,  in  1795. 
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l>egun  at  a  fchool  in  Kirkaldy,  and  continued  at  tlie  univerfify 
©f  Glafgow,  to  which  he  went  in  1737,  and  remained  there 
till  1740,  when  he  removed  to  Balioi  College,  Oxford,  as  an  ex- 
Ijibitioncr^  on  Snell's  ioimdation.  The  fludies  to  whiC;  he  firH: 
attached  himfelf  at  Ghifgow,  were  mathematics  and  natural 
phih^fophy  ;  thef-,  however,  did  not  long  divert  hhn  from  pur- 
suits more  congenial  to  his  mind.  The  fludy  of  human  nature 
in  all  its  branches,  more  particularly  of  the  political  hiftory  of 
jaiankind,  opened  a  boundlefs  field  to  his  curiofity  and  ambition  ; 
and  while  it  afforded  fcope  to  all  the  various  powers  of  his  ver- 
fatile  and  comprehcnhve  genius,  gratified  his  rulin;^  paffion  of 
contributing  to  the  happinefs  and  improvement  of  Ibciety.  I'o 
this  ftudy,  divecfified  by  polite  literature,  he  feems  have  devoted 
himfelf  after  his  removal  from  Oxford  It  may  be  prefuined, 
that  the  lectures  of  the  profound  and  eloquent  Dr.  Hutchefon, 
which  he  attended  before  he  left  Glafgow,  had  a  confiderablc 
cfFedl  in  directing  his  talents  to  their  proper  objects.  It  was 
alfo  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  cultivated  with  the  greateft 
care  the  (ludy  of  languages.  He  had  been  originally  deifined 
for  the  church  of  England,  and  with  that  view  was  fent  to 
Oxford,  but,  after  feven  years  refidence  there,  not  finding  an 
inclination  for  that  profeflion,  he  returned  to  Scotland  and  to 
his  mother. 

In  17 5 1  Mr.  Smith  was  eledled  profefTor  of  logic  in  the  uni- 
verfrty  of  Glafgow  ;  and  the  year  following,  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Cragie,  the  immediate  fuccelfor  of  Dr.  Plutchefon,  he  was 
removed  to  the  profefTorfhip  of  moral  phiiufophy  in  that  uni- 
verfity.  His  Icfturcs  in  both  thefe  profcirorfliips  w-ere  of  the 
moll  mafterly  kind,  but  no  part  of  tliem  has  been  prcferved, 
pxcept  what  lie  himfelf  publidied  in  his  two  principal  works. 
A  general  Ikctch  of  his  ledliires  has  indeed  been  given  by  his 
biographer,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  pupils,  from  which  it 
appears  that  his  lectures  on  logic  were  at  oiice  original  and  pro- 
found. His  coHife  of  moral  philofophy  confifted  of  four  parts  ; 
the  firft  contained  natural  theology,  or  the  proofs  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God  ;  the  fecond  comprehended  ethics,  ftrictly 
fo  called,  and  confn'led  chiefly  of  the  doctrines  which  he  pub- 
lifhed  afterwards  in  his  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments."  In 
the  third  part  he  treated  more  at  length  of  that  branch  of  mo- 
rality which  relates  to  jufxice.  This  alfo  he  intended  to  give  to 
the  public,  but  this  intention,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  he  did  not  live  to  fulhl. 
In  the  fourth  and  laft  part  of  his  lectures  he  examined  thofe  political 
regulations  which  are  foimded,  not  upon  the  principle  of  juftice, 
but  of  expediency.  Under  this  view  he  confidered  the  political 
inftitutions  relating  to  commerce,  to  finances,  to  ecclefiaflical 
and  militai-y  eftablilhments.    What  he  delivered  on  ihefe  fubjeds 
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foimed  the  fubftance  of  the  work  which  he  afterv^ards  publifhec! 
wnder  the  title  of  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of 
vhe  Wealth  of  Nations."  There  was  no  fituation  in  which  his 
abilities  appeared  to  greater  advantage  than  that  of  a  profefibr. 
In  delivering  his  Icftures  he  trufted  almoft  entirely  to  extempo- 
rary elocution.  His  manner,  though  not  graceful,  was  plain 
■and  unafrecfeci ;  and,  as  he  feemed  to  be  always  intcrcfted  ia 
his  fubjeil,  he  never  failed  to  intercft  his  hearers.  His  reputa- 
tion was  accordingly  raifed  very  high,  and  a  multitude  of  dudents 
from  a  great  diltance  reforted  to  the  univerfity  of  Glafgo^v 
merely  on  his  account. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  he  made  any  public  trial  of  his  powers 
as  a  writer  before  the  year  1755,  when  he  furnifhed  fome  cri- 
ticifms  on  johnfon's  Diftionary,  to  a  periodical  work  called 
**  The  Edinburgh  Review./'  which  v^'as  then  begun,  but  was 
not  carried  on  beyond  two  numbers.  In  1759  he  lirft  publiihed 
his  **  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,"  to  which  he  aftervv'ar<is 
fubjoined  "  a  Diflertation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  and  on 
the  different  "Genius  of  thofe  which  are  original  and  com- 
pounded." 

After  the  publication  of  this  work.  Dr.  Smith  rennaincfl  four 
years  at  Glaigow,  difcharging  his  official  duties  with  incrcalfing 
reputation.  Towards  the  end  of  1763  he  received  an  invitatiou 
from  Mr.  Charles  Townfend  to  accompany  the  duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh  on  his  travels,  and  the  liberal  terms  of  the  propofal, 
added  to  a  ftrong  defire  of  vifsting  the  continent  of  Europe,  in- 
duced hira  to  refign  his  profefTorfhip  at  Glafgov/.  Early  in  the 
year  1764  he  joined  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  in  London,  and  in 
March  fet  out  with  him  for  the  Continent.  Sir  James  Mac- 
donald,  afterwards  fo  juftly  lamented  by  Dr.  Smith  and  many 
other  diftinguiflied  perfons,  as  a  young  man  of  the  higheft  ac- 
complifiim.ents  and  virtues,  met  them  at  Dover.  After  a  few- 
days  palt  at  Paris  they  fettled  for  eighteen  months  at  Thon- 
Joufe,  and  then  took  a  tour  through  the  fouth  of  France  to 
Geneva,  where  they  pait  two  months.  Abo\it  Chriftmas 
1765  they  returned  to  Paris,  and  there  remained  till  the 
Odlober  following.  By  the  recommendations  of  David  Hume, 
with  whom  Dr.  Smith  had  been  united  in  ftrift  friendfhip  from 
the  year  1752,  they  were  introduced  to  the  fociety  of  the  firft 
wits  in  France,  but  who  were  alfo  unhappily  the  mod:  notorious 
deirts.  The  biographer  of  Dr.  A.  Smith  has  told  us,  in  the 
v/ords  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  himfelf,  that  he  and  his  noble 
pupil  lived  together  in  the  moll  uninterrupted  harmony  during 
the  three  years  of  their  travels  ;  and  that  their  friendPaip  conti- 
nued to  the  end  of  Dr.  Smith's  life,  whofe  lofs  was  then  fmcerely 
regretted  by  the  furvivor. 

The  next  ten  years  of  Dr.  A.  Smith's  life  were  paft  in  a  re- 
tirement which  formed  si  ftiiljing  conti^ft  to  his  late  migrations. 
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With  the  exception  of  a  few  vifits  to  Edinburgh  and  London, 
he  pad  the  whole  of  this  period  with  his  mother  at  Kirkaldy, 
occupied  habitually  in  intenfc  ftudy.  His  friend  Hume,  who 
confidercd  a  town  as  the  true  fcenc  for  a  man  of  letters,  in  vain 
attempted  to  feduce  him  from  his  retirement ;  till  at  length,  in 
the  beginning  of  1776,  he  accounted  for  his  long  retreat  by  the 
publication  of  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the 
Wealtii  of  Nations,"  1  vols.  410.  This  book  is  well  known  as 
the  moit  profound  and  perfpicuous  dilfertation  of  its  kind  that 
the  world  has  ever  feen.  About  two  years  after  the  publication 
of  this  work  the  author  was  appointed  one  of  the  commillioners 
of  the  culloms  in  Scotland.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  two 
years  he  palfcd  in  London,  in  a  fociety  too  extenfive  and  varied 
to  allow  him  much  time  for  ftudy.  In  confequcnce  of  his  new 
appointment,  he  retired  in  177810  Edinburgh,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  lal^  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  affluence,  and  among 
the  companions  of  his  youth.  *'  During  the  firit  years  of  his 
lefidence  in  Edinburgh,"  fays  his  biographer,  "  his  ftudies 
feemed  to  be  entirely  fufpended;  and  his  pafilon  for  letters- 
ferved  only  to  amufe  his  leifure  and  to  animate  hisconverfation. 
The  infirmities  of  age,  of  which  he  very  early  began  to  feel 
the  approaches,  reminded  him  at  lafl,  when  it  was  too  late,  of 
what  he  yet  owed  to  the  public  and  to  his  own  fame.  The  prin- 
cipal materials  of  the  works  which  he  had  announced  had  long 
ago  been  collcdled,  and  little  probably  v.as  wanting,  but  a  few 
years  of  health  and  retirement,  to  beftow  on  them  that  fyfte- 
matical  arrangement  in  which  he  delighted;  and  the  ornaments 
of  that  flowing,  and  apparently  artlefs  (lyie,  which  he  had  flu- 
dioufly  cultivated,  but  which,  after  all  his  experience  and  com- 
pofition,  he  adjufted  with  extreme  difficultv  to  his  own  tafte." 
The  death  of  his  mother  in  1784,  who,  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
had  poireflTed  her  faculties  unimpaired,  with  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  health,  and  that  of  a  coufin,  who  had  alTirted  in  fuper- 
intending  his  houfehold,  in  1788,  contributed  to  fruftrate  his 
projeds.  Though  he  bore  his  lofTes  with  firmnefs,  his  health 
and  fpirits  gradually  declined,  and,  in  July  1790,  he  died  of  a 
chronic  oblbuction  in  his  bowels,  which  had  been  lingering  and 
painful.  A  few  days  before  his  death  he  gave  orders  to  deftroy 
all  his  manufcripts,  with  the  exception  of  fome  detached  eifay's 
which  he  left  to  the  care  of  his  executors,  and  which  have  fnice 
been  publiOKd  in  one  volume  4to.  in  1795. 

Of  his  intelledual  gifts  and  attainments,  of  the  originality 
and  comprehenfivenefs  of  his  views,  tlie  extent,  variety,  and 
corrednefs  of  his  information,  the  fertility  of  his  invention, 
and  the  ornam.ents  which  his  rich  imagination  had  borrowed 
from  claflical  culture.  Dr.  A.  Smith  has  left  behind  him  laifing 
monumentii.  To  his  private  worth  the  molf  certain  of  all  terti- 
!riOnies  may  be  foui.d  in  that  ccniidcncc,  refpecl,  and. attach- 
ment. 
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ment,  which  followed  him  through  the  various  relations  of  life. 
With  all  his  talents,  however,  he  is  acknowledged  not  to  have 
been  fitted  for  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  or  the  bufi- 
ncfs  of  active  life.  His  habitual  abitraction  of  thought  rendered 
him  inattentive  to  common  objects,  anci  he  frequently  exhibited 
indances  of  ab fence,  which  have  fcarctly  been  furpalfed  by  the 
fancy  of  Addifon  or  La  Bruyere.  Even  in  his  childhood  this 
habit  began  to  fhew  itfelf.  In  his  external  form  and  appear- 
ance there  was  nothing  uncommon.  He  never  fat  for  his  piclure  ; 
but  a  medallion,  executed  by  Tallie,  conveys  an  exa6l  idea  of 
his  profile,  and  of  the  general  expreflion  of  his  countenance. 
The  valuable  library  which  he  had  collcftcd  was  bequeathed, 
with  the  reft  of  his  property,  to  his  coufin  Mr.  David  Douglas. 

One  thing,  however,  is  much  to  be  regretted,  in  the  life  of 
Dr.  A.  Smith  ;  of  which  his  biographer  has  not  thought  fit  to 
take  the  fmalleft  notice,  and  that  is  his  infidelity.  When 
his  friend  Hume  died,  he  publlilied  the  life  which  that  cele- 
brated fceptic  had  written  of  himfelf ;  with  fuch  remarks  as 
proved,  but  too  plainly,  that  his- fentiments  on  'he  fubje^l  of 
religion  were  nearly  the  fame  v\'ith  thofe  of  the  deceafed.  This 
publication,  which  apparently  was  intended  to'ftrike  a  powerful 
blow  againlt  chriftianity,  and  to  give  proportionable  fupport  to 
the  caufeof  deifm,  produced  an  anonymous  letter  to  Dr.  A.  Smith 
from  the  Clarendon  prefs ;  which  was  afterwards  known  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Home.  In  this  celebrated 
letter,  the  argument  is  fo  clear,  and  the  humour  fo  eafy  and 
natural,  that  it  produces  an  efFeil  which  no  one  but  a  deter- 
mined infidel  can  refift  or  refent.  Dr.  A.  Smith  had  afTumed 
an  air  of  great  folemnity  in  his  defence  of  his  friend  Hunje  ; 
but  the  author  of  the  letter  treats  them  both  with  a  jocuiaritv 
v/hich  has  wonderful  force.  He  alludes  to  certain  anecdotes 
concerning  Hume,  which  are  very  inconfiftent  with  the  account 
given  in  his  life  :  for  at  the  very  period  when  he  is  reported  to 
have  been  in  the  utmolt  tranquillity  of  fpirits^  none  of  his 
triends  could  venture  to  mention  Dr.  Beattie  in  his  prefence, 
'*  left  it  fliould  thrown  him  into  a  fit  of  paffion  and  fv/earing." 
From  whatever  unfortunate  caufe  this  bias  in  Dr.  Adam  Smith's 
mind  arofe,  whether  from  his  intimacy  with  Hume,  from  his 
too  carncTt  defire  to  account  for  every  thing  metaphyfically,  or 
from  a  fubfequent  intercourfe  with  the  infidel  wits  and  philofo- 
phers  of  France,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  only  ma- 
terial ftain  upon  a  chara£lcr  of  much  excellence  ar.d  virtue. 

SMOLLETT  (Tobias),  a  phyfician,  but  memorable* oniv 
as  an  author,  was  born  near  Cameron,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Leven,  in  Scotland,  1720  [cj.  He  appears  to  have  received 
a  claflical  education,  and  was  bred  to  piiylic  and  furgery.     He 

[c]  Plays  and  Pwcms,  by  Smollett,  with.  Memoir?  of  the  author,   1777,   izrtjCJ. 
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was  at  the  ficge  of  Carthagena  as  fiirgeon,  or  furgeon's  mate  j 
and,  in  his  novel  of  **  Roderick  Random,"  has  given  an  account 
of  this  cxpcdiiion.  In  1756,  he  is  fuppofcd  to  have  been  the 
editor  of  <'  A  C)mpendiuin  of  Authentic  Voyages,  digefkd  in 
a  Chronological  Series,"  7  vols.  i2mo;  among  which  is  in- 
ferted  a  (hort  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  Carthagena,  in  1741 : 
which,  however,  like  molt  of  his  productions,  is  written  with 
too  much  acrimony. 

His  conneilion  with  the  fea  feems  not  to  have  lafted  lons^, 
and  he  probably  wrote  frequently  before  he  became  known 
by  his  capital  produ6tions.  In  1746  and  1747,  he  publilhed  '*  a 
Satire  in  two  parts,"  which  is  reprinted  among  his  "  Plays  and 
Poems."  At  eighteen,  he  had  written  a  tragedy,  called  "  The 
Regicide,"  founded  on  the  Jtory  of  the  airafllnation  of  James  I. 
of  Scotland:  this  he  publifhed  by  fubfcription  in  1749,  witii  a 
preface  ;  in  which  he  bitterly  inveighs  againft  falfe  patrons,  and 
the  duplicity  of  theatrical  managers.  In  1757,  his  comedy  of 
**  The  Reprifals,"  an  after-piece  of  two  a61s,  was  performed 
at  Drury-lar.e  theatre;  which,  with  his  tragedy,  is  printed  in 
the  above  collection.  Ke  had  before  prepared  for  Mr.  Rich  an 
opera,  entitled,  *  Alceftc,"  which  has  never  been  performed 
or  printed:  the  mufic  to  it  was  compofed  by  Handel,  who, 
finding  that  no  ufe  was  to  be  made  of  it,  afterwards  adapted  it 
to  Dryden's  lelTer  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day  [d].  So  much  for 
his  drainatic  works':  we  now  return,  and  proceed  to  what  in- 
titles  him  chiefly  to  notice. 

In  1748,  he  publifhed  in  two  vols.  i2mo,  his  novel  of  "  Ro- 
derick Random,"  by  which  he  acquired  fo  much  reputation,  as 
almoft  to  infure  fuccefs  to  every  future  produ6tion.  In  1751, 
"  Peregrine  Pickle"  appeared  in  4  vols.  i2mo;  a  work  of  much 
ingenuity  and  contrivance.  I'his  novel,  befides  its  general 
merit,  is  diftinguiihed  by  two  flriking  epifodes :  one,  relating 
the  adventures  of  a  Lady  of  Q^iality,  whofe  name  is  well 
known;  the  other,  defcribing  the  entertainment  given  a  Repub- 
lican Doctor,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Under  this 
perfonage  the  late  Dr.  Akenilde  is  fuppofed  to  be  typified  ;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  fays  his  biographer,  whether 
profound  learning  or  genuine  humour  predominates  moft  in  this 
epifode.  Let  us  obferve,  en  paff'ant,  that  Smollet  has  mixed 
an  uncommon  portion  of  erudition  in  feveral  of  his  works. 
In  1754,  wcic  publiiTied  "  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom  ;"  in 
1762,  *'  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,"  in  2  vols.  i2mo;  and  in  177 1, 
**  Huinphry  Clinker,"  in  3  vols.  i2mo;  all  of  them  works  of 
great  merit,  huX.  inferior  to  the  former.  In  the  two  firft  of 
thefe  productions,  the  charadters  "are  thought  to  be  fomewhat 

£d]  Memoirs,  p.  n  i.— Hawkins's  Hift-  of  Mufic,  I.  a8.  V.  324. 
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extravagant,  and  the  fituaiions  often  unnatural ;  but  in  the  laft, 
which  confifts  of  a  feries  of  letters,  an  admirable  knowledge  of 
life  and  manners  is  difplayed,  and  ufcful  lefibns  every  where  in- 
termixed. 

Before  he  took  a  houfe  at  Chelfea,  he  attempted  to  fettle  as 
praditioner  of  phyfic  at  Bath,  and  with  that  vievv  publillicd,  in 
1752,  a  treaiife  upon  the  waters  there;  but,  not  fucceeding,  he 
abandoned  phyfic  altogether  as  a  profeilion,  and  turned  his 
thoughts  to  writing,  as  to  what  he  mull  depend  on  for  fupport. 
He  tranflated  "  Gil  Bias"  and  "  Don  Q|iixote;"  the  latter  was 
publiflied,  1755,  in2vols.  4to:  and,  fince  his  dt  ath,  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  "  Telemachus"  has  alfo  appeared.  His  name  likewife 
appears  to  a  tranllation  of  Voltaire's  profe  works,  in  which, 
however,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  had  little  concern.  In  1757, 
he  publilhcd  an  "  Hiflory  of  England,"  in  4  vols.  4to  ;  and 
was  employed,  during  the  laft  years  of  his  life,  in  preparing  a 
new  edition  of  '<  The  Ancient  and  Modern  Univerfal  Hiftory." 
He  had  originally  written  fome  part  of  this  himfelf,  particularly 
the  hiftories  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

In  1755,  he  had  fet  on  foot  the  "  Critical  Review,"  and 
continued  the  principal  manager  of  it  till  he  went  abroad  for  the 
firft  time  in  1763.  This  publication  involved  him  in  fome 
controverfies,  of  which  the  raofi:  material  to  him  was  that,  oc- 
cafioned  by  his  remarks  on  a  pamphlet  of  ad.'iu'ral  Knowles,  in 
defence  of  his  condudl  on  the  expedition  to  Rochfort.  The 
admiral  commenced  a  profecution,  which  ended  in  Smollett's 
being  fined  lool.  and  condemned  to  three  months  imprifonment 
ill  the  Pving's-Bench.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Review, 
he  was  always  confidered  as  the  author  of  it ;  and  thus  became 
frequently  cenfured  on  account  of  articles  in  which  he  had  no 
concern.  He  is  accufed  alfo  of  having  fuffered  authors  to  pufF 
themfelves  or  abufe  their  adverfaries;  a  condu6l  which  deftroys 
every  ufeful  end  of  fuch  a  work. 

In  1762,  when  lord  Bute  was  fuppofed  to  have  the  reins  o£ 
government  in  his  hands,  writers  were  fought  to  be  aiding  and 
ailifting  to  him  ;  and  among  others  Dr.  Smollett  was  feledfed, 
who,  on  the  29th  of  May  of  that  year,  publilhed  the  firft  number 
of  "  The  Briton."  This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  '*  The  North  Briton,"  on  the  oppofite  fide,  which  at 
length  dilTolved  a  friendlhip,  that  had  long  fubfifrcd  between  the 
authors  of  thefe  performances.  *'  The  Briton"  continued  to  be 
publiflied  until  Feb.  12,  1763,  when  it  was  laid  down:  yet  Dr. 
Smollett  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  other  pieces,  in  fupport  of 
the  fame  caufe ;  and  the  **  Adventures  of  an  Atom,"  in  two 
fmall  volumes,  are  known  to  be  his  produdion. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  he  went  abroad  in  1763  :  his 
health  required  this,  and  he  continued  two  vea;s  ;i)  France  and 
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Italy.  He  publiftied  an  account  of  thefe  travels,  1766,  in? 
2  vols.  8vo :  he  was  in  his  nature  fomewhat  impatient,  and  acri- 
monious ;  but,  during  his  travels,  he  appears  to  have  laboured 
under  a  conitant  fit  of  chagrin.  His  relation  of  them  is  adually 
cynical ;  and  Sterne,  in  his  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  has  ridi- 
culed him  for  this  under  the  charaftcr  of  Smclfungus.  But  his 
health  continued  to  decline  after  his  return  to  England  ;  and 
this,  with  other  difagreeable  circumftances,  fent  him  back  to 
Italy,  where  he  died  0£l.  21,  1771.  A  monument  has  been 
ere£tcd  to  his  memory  near  Leghorn,  with  an  epitaph  written 
by  his  friend  Dr.  Armflrong,  author  of  **  The  Art  of  Pre- 
Terving  Health,"  &:c ;  and  a  pillar,  with  an  infcription,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Leven,  by  James  Smollett  of  Bonhill,  his  coufin. 

Smollett  was  one  of  thofe  ingenious  and  learned  perfons, 
whom  Pierius  Valerianus  would  have  infertcd  in  his  book  "  De 
•infelicitate  literatorum."  He  had  certainly  very  uncommon 
powers  and  attainments,  yet  never  had  higher  patrons  than  book- 
fellers.  His  biographer  attributes  this  to  a  certain  "  loftinefs 
and  elevation  of  fentiment  and  charadler  which  he  poflTeired; 
which,  as  he  rightly  adds,  are  but  poor  qualifications  for  cur- 
rying favour  with  thofe  who  are  able  to  confer  favours."  He 
met  too  with  many  mortifications  and  difappointments:  *'  I  am 
iM  enough,"  fays  he,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Garrick,  "  to 
have  feen  and  obferved,  that  we  are  all  play-things  of  fortune; 
'and  that  it  depends  upon  fomething  as  infignificant  and  preca- 
rious as  the  toiling  up  of  a  halfpenny,  whether  a  man  rifes  to 
•affluence  and  b.onours,  or  continues  to  his  dying  day  ftrugglrng 
With  the  difficulties  and  difgraces  of  life." 

With  thefe  difficulties  and  difgraces  he  had  to  ftruggle,  and 
he  had  not  the  happicft  temperament  for  fuch  conflicts.  In  th« 
jfirft  letter  of  his  "  Travels"  he  thus  expreffes  his  own  feelings: 
^*  In  gratifying  your  curiofity,  I  fhall  find  fome  amufement 
to  beguile  the  tedious  hours;  which,  without  fome  fuch  employ- 
ment, would  be  rendered  irifupportable  by  di'ilemper  and  dif- 
quiet.  You  knew  and  pitied  my  fituation ;  traduced  by  malice,, 
perfecuted  by  faction,  abandoned  by  falfe  patrons,  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  fenfe  of  a  domeftic  calamity,  which  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  fortune  to  repair.''  This  domeitic  calamiry 
was  the  death  of  a  daughter,  an  only  child  ;  and  of  thofe  falfe 
patrons  the  chief  was  lord  Bute ;  who  is  faid,  upon  his  abdica- 
tion, "  to  have  entirely  negleded  all  the  perfons  w"hom  he  liad 
employed  to  write  for  him." 

Upon  the  whole,  this  unfortunate  man,  for  fuch  he  certainly 
was,  was  yet  a  man  of  virtue  as  well  as  abilities  ;  pofifeired  of 
good  as  well  as  great  qualities ;  was  under  many  lights  amiable, 
fk,  well  as  i;efpcclable  ;  and,  who-  feems  to  have  dcferved  a  better 

lot. 
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lot.  A  good  Life  of  Smollett  was  publifhed  by  Dr.  Anderfon 
in  1796. 

SMYTH  (James),     See  Moore. 

SNORRO  (Sturlesonius),  an  IHandic  author,  of  a  noble 
<ind  ancient  family,  was  minider  of  date  to  one  king  of  Sweden, 
and  three  kings  of  Norway.  Being  obliged  by  an  infurredion 
to  take  refuge  in  Iceland,  of  which  he  was  governor,  he  re- 
mained there  till  1 241,  when  his  enemy  GyfTurus  drove  him 
from  his  caifle,  and  put  him  to  death.  He  wrote  i.  "  Chroni- 
cum  Rcgum  Norwegorum,"  an  ufeful  work  for  the  hiltory  of 
that  country.  2I  "  Edda  Iflandica,"  which  is  a  hiiiory  of  the 
Itlandic  philofophy.  This  has  been  tranflated  by  M.  Mallet, 
and  prefixed  to  his  hiftory  of  Denmark. 

SNYDERS  (Francis),  a  Flemifh  painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  15H7,  and  bred  up  under  his  countryman  Henry 
Van  Balen.  His  genius  firii:  difplayed  itfelf  only  in  painting 
fruit.  He  afterwards  attempted  animals,  hunting,  fifli,  &:c.  in 
which  kind  of  ftudy  he  fuccecded  fo  greatly,  as  to  furpafs  all 
that  went  before  him.  Snyders's  inclination  led  him  to  vifit 
Italy,  where  he  ftayed  fome  time,  and  improved  himfelf  con- 
iideiably.  Upon  his  return  to  Flanders,  he  fixed  his  abode  at 
Brullels:  he  was  made  painter  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  arch- 
duke and  dutchefs,  and  became  attached  to  the  houfe  of  the 
cardinal  Infant  of  Spain.  The  grand  compofitions  of  battles 
and  huntings,  which  he  executed  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  arch-duke  Leopold  William,  deferve  the  highefl  commen- 
dation :  and  befides  hunting  pieces,  he  painted  kitchens,  &:c. 
and  gave  dignity  to  fubjedls  that  feemed  incapable  of  it.  He 
died  in  1657,  aged  70.  Rubens  ufed  to  co-operate  with  this 
painter,  and  took  a  pleafure  in  allifting  him,  when  his  piflures 
required  large  figures.  Snyders  has  engraved  a  book  of  anim.als 
of  fixteen  leaves,  great  and  fmall. 

SOBIESKI  (John  III),  king  of  Poland,  one  of  the  greateft 
warriors  of  the  feventcenth  century.  He  rofe  by  his  merit  to 
the  places  of  great  marefchal,  and  gcneralilfim.o  of  the  kingdom, 
and  prepared  his  way  to  the  throne  by  conquefts  won  from  the 
Cofacks  and  Tartars,  and  vi6lories  gained  over  the  Turks  ;  the 
latter  he  defeated  on  November  11,  1763,  in  the  famous  battle 
of  Choczin,  where  the  Turks  are  faid  to  have  loft  28,000  irien. 
His  many  great  qualities  caufed  him  to  be  eleded  king  of  Po- 
land on  May  20,  1674.  His  wife  feems  to  have  polfelTed  a 
fhare  of  his  heroifm.  When  Vienna  was  befieged  by  the  Turks 
in  1683,  and  the  king  Avas  already  on  horfeback  to  go  to  its 
relief,  ibe  ftood  by,  weeping  and  embracing  the  youngeit  of  her 
ions.  Sobiefki  afked  her  why  fbe  was  in  tears,  *'  becaufe," 
iaid  (he,  *'  this  boy  is  yet  too  young  to  attend  you  with  the 
others.''  When  he  arrived  at  Vienna,  he  fooii  made  himfelf 
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mafter  of  the  principal  ports  which  the  Turks  had  occupied, 
and,  going  to  a  height,  whence  he  could  view  the  army  and 
intrenchmcnts  of  the  enemy,  he  furveyed  them  attentively 
through  a  tclefcopc.  *'  This  man,"  faid  he  to  his  attendants, 
*'  is  very  badly  encamped.  I  fee  what  he  is;  an  ignorant  and 
prefumptuous  fellow.  We  Ihall  get  no  honour  by  this  victory."  In 
fa<S,  the  name,  the  (kill,  and  the  activity  of  Sobiefki,  fpread  fuch  a 
terror  in  the  enemy's  camp,  that  the  grand  vifir  retreated  precipi- 
tately with  all  his  army  ;  leaving  behind  him  the  tents,  baggage, 
and  even  the  great  ftandard  of  Mahomet.  This  trophy  Subiefki 
fent  to  the  pope,  with  a  letter  in  which  he  copied  the  words  attri- 
buted to  Cxfar,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  chriftian  conqueror. 
He  wrote,  "  I  came,  I  faw,  God  hath  conquered."  Having 
found  fome  millions  of  ducats  in  the  Turkilh  camp,  he  wrote 
to  his  queen  "  you  will  not  have  to  fay  to  me  what  the  Tartar 
tvives  fay  to  their  hufbands  when  they  return  from  the  war 
empty-handed,  Go,  you  arc  no  man,  you  come  home  without 
any  booty."  Sobicllvi  died  June  17,  1696,  regretted  equally  hy 
•warriors,  of  whom  he  was  the  model,  and  by  men  of  letters,  of 
whom  he  was  the  protector.  He  was  no  lefs  remarkable  for 
abilities  than  for  courage,  and  fpoke  moft  of  t!ie  languages  of 
Europe.  In  battle  he  expofed  himfelf  like  a  common  foldier, 
and  when  his  officers  remonitrated  with  him  upon  it,  and  re- 
commended that  he  fnould  be  more  careful,  he  replied,  "  you 
would  defpife  me  were  1  to  take  your  advice."  His  life  was 
written  by  the  abbe  Coyer,  in  3  volumes,  i2mo. 

SOCINUS  (L-SLius),  a  man  of  great  learning  and  abilities, 
was  the  third  fon  of  Marianus  Socinus,  an  eminent  civilian  at 
Bologna,  and,  properly  fpeaking,  the  founder  of  the  Socinian 
fe£t.  For,  though  the  zeal  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  danger  of  a  perfecution  to  which  he  {food  expofed,  re- 
Itrained  him  from  declaring  himfelf  openly  ;  yet  he  was  in. 
reality  the  author  of  all  thofe  principles  and  opinions,  which 
Fauftus  Socinus  afterwards  enlarged  upon  and  propagated.  He 
was  born  at  Sienna  in  1525,  and  defigned  by  his  father  for  the 
j^udy  of  the  civil  law.  Hence  he  began  early  to  apply  himfelf 
to  the  reading  of  the  fcriptures;  for  he  imagined,  that  tha 
foundations  of  the  civil  law  muft  neceffarily  be  laid  in  the  word 
of  God,  and  therefore  would  be  deduced  in  the  beft  inanner  from 
it :  and  to  qualify  hiinfelf  the  better  for  this  enquiry,  he  Itudied 
the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  tongues.  In  the  mean  time 
he  foon  difcovered,  that  the  church  of  Rome  taught  many 
things  plainly  contrary  to  fcripture :  upon  which  account, 
whether  through  fear  of  any  inconveniencies  which  the  freedom 
cf  his  enquiries  might  bring  upon  him  at  home,  or  for  the  fake 
of  cominunicating  his  opinions  with  more  eafe  and  fafety  abroad, 
iie  quickly  left  Italy,,  and  went  into  a  Proteftant  country. 
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He  began  to  travel  in  1547,  and  fpent  four  years  in  going 
tlirough  France,  England,  tlie  Netherlands,  Germany,  and 
Poland  ;  and  then  he  fctikd  at  Zurich.  He  contracted  a  fa- 
inillarity,  and  even  an  intimacy,  with  all  the  learned  wherever 
he  went;  and  Calvin,  Mclancthon,  Bullenger,  Beza,  and  others 
of  the  fame  clafs,  were  amongfl  the  number  of  his  friends. 
But  Socinus  foon  difcovered,  by  the  doubts  he  propofcd  to  them, 
tliat  he  was  not  quite  orthodoK  upon  the  article  of  the  Trinity  ; 
and,  as  no  bonds  of  friendOiip  are  (Irong  enough  to  hold  men 
together,  who  differ  in  th.eir  opinions  upon  fo  important  a  point, 
many  of  them  began  to  be  difgtifted  a  little  at  him.  Calvin 
efpecially,  as  we  learn  from  an  extract  of  a  letter  of  his  to  Soci- 
nus, feems  not  only  to  have  been  difgullcd,  but  upon  the  very  point 
of  breaking  with  hi  in.  "  Don't  expedl:,  fays  he,  '*  that  I 
inould  anfwer  all  your  monftrous  queitions.  If  you  chufe  to 
foar  amidft  fuch  lofty  fpeculations,  fuffer  me,  an  humble  dif- 
ciple  of  Jefus  Chrifl:,  to  meditate  upon  fuch  things  as  conduce 
to  my  edification  ;  as  indeed  1  (hall  endeavour  by  my  filence  to 
prevent  your  being  troublefome  to  me  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
tim.e,  I  cannot  but  lament,  that  you  (liould  continue  to  employ 
thofe  fine  parts  with  which  God  has  blefled  you,  not  only  to  no 
purpofe,  but  to  a  very  bad  one.  Let  me  beg  of  you  ferioufly, 
as  I  have  often  done,  to  correal  in  yourlelf  this  itch  of  enquiry, 
for  fear  it  fhould  bring  you  into  very  grievous  troubles." 

There  was  good  reafon  for  Socinus  to  follow  this  ad\ice  of 
Calvin,  confidering  that  it  was  not  above  a  vear  and  a  half  from 
that  time  when  Servetus  was  burnt  at  Geneva  bv  Calvin's  own 
diretlion  :  and  Socinus  did  follow  it  fo  well,  that  he  lived  among 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  his  opinions,  without  being  in  the 
leafl  hurt  or  injurcr^by  them.  He  found  means,  however,  to 
communicate  his  ideas  to  fuch  as  were  difpofed  to  receive 
them.  He  read  leclures  to  Italians,  who  wandered  up  and 
down  in  Germany  and  Poland.  He  fent  writings  to  his  rela- 
tions, who  lived  at  Sienna.  He  took  a  journey  into  Poland  about 
1558  ;  and  obtained  from  the  king  fome  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  the  doge  of  Venice  and  the  duke  of  Florence,  that  he 
might  be  fafe  at  Venice,  while  his  affairs  required  him  to  ffay 
there.  He  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  died  at  Zuricii  in  1562, 
in  his  37th  year.  His  abilities  appear,  by  the  account,  to  have 
been  confiderablc. 

SOCINUS  (FAtJSTUs),  nephew  of  Liclius  Socinus,  and 
head  of  the  fed  which  goes  by  his  name,  was  born  at  Sienna  in 
1539.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  ftudied  but  little  in  'as  youth, 
and  to  have  acquired  a  tindure  only  of  clalfical  learning  and  the 
civil  law.  He  was  a  little  more  than  twenty,  when  his  uiicle 
died  at  Zurich  :  and  the  news  of  his  death  no  fooner  reached 
Lyons,  where  Fauftus  then  was,  than  he  immediately  fqt  out 
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to  take  pofTefllon  of  all  his  papers  :  for  Ljclius  had  concelwd 
vaft  liopcs  of  his  nephew,  whom  he  had  taken  care  to  infeft 
very  flrungly  with  his  opinions  ;  and  ufed  to  fay  to  his  friends, 
that  what  he  had  inculcated  but  faintly  and  obfcurely,  ?.s  it  were, 
would  be  fct  off  to  the  world  in  a  more  llrong  and  perfpicuons 
manner  by  Faufliis.  Fauftns,  however,  did  not  begin  to  pro- 
pagate his  uncle's  principles  immediately  upon  his  return  to 
Italy  from  Zurich  ;  but  Aiffered  himfelf  to  be  diverted,  by  large 
protnife^  ol  Javour  and  honom\ible  employments  already  bellowed 
upon  hiin,  to  the  court  of  Francis  de  Medicis,  great  duke  of 
Tufcany.  Here  he  fpent  the  twelve  next  years  of  his  life,  and 
had  almoft  forgot  his  imcle's  doflrines  and  papers.  Hence  fome 
have  cenfurcd  him  as  taking  the  chara<£ler  of  a  reformer,  without 
due  preparation  of  ftudy  :  while  his  followers  have  endeavoured 
to  difplay  it  as  an  advantage  that  he  ftudied  the  world,  rather 
"than  fcholaftic  learning. 

In  1574,  he  left  the  court  of  Florence,  and  went  into  Ger- 
many;  whence  he  could  never  be  prevailed  witii  to  rttiun, 
though  frequently  iinportuned  by  letters  and  melfengers  from  the 
great  duke  himfelf.  He  ftudied  divinity  at  Bafil  for  tliree  years  ; 
and  now  began  to  propagate  his  uncle's  principles,  with  great 
alterations  and  additions  of  his  own.  About  that  time  there 
happened  great  diilurbances  in  the  churches  of  Tranfylvania, 
M'hich  were  occafioned  by  the  do6lrine  of  Francis  David,  about 
the  honours  and  tlie  power  of  the  fon  of  God.  Blandrata,  a 
man  of  great  authority  in  ihofe  churches  and  at  court,  fent  for 
Scxnnus  from  Bafil,  as  taking  him  to  be  a  man  very  well  qualified 
to  pacify  thofe  troubles.  He  was  lodged  in  the  fame  houfe 
with  Francis  David,  that  he  might  have  better  opportunities  of 
drawing  him  from  his  errors.  Francis  David  would  not  be 
convinced,  but  remained  (;bftinate  and  determined  to  propagate 
his  errors  ;  upon  which  he  was  cad  into  prifon  by  order  of  the 
prince,  where  he  died  foon  after.  This  left  an  itnpntati.on  upon 
Socinus,  as  if  he  had  been  the  contriver  of  his  imprifomrent, 
and  the  occafion  of  his  death  ;  which,  fays  Le  Clerc,  if  it  be 
true  (though  it  has  conftantly  been  denied),  fiiould  moderate 
the  indignation  of  his  followers  againft  Calvin  for  caufmg  Ser- 
vetus  to  be  burnt  [e],  when  nothing  can  be  faid  again!!  that 
refonner,  which  will  not  bear  as  hard  upon  their  own  patriarch. 

In  1579,  Socinus  retired  into  Poland,  and  denred  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  coinraunion  of  the  Unitarians,  cj  United  Bre- 
thren; but  was  refufed,  on  account  of  his  doctrines,  to  which 
they  did  not  affent.  Afterwards,  he  wrote  a  book  againft  James 
Palasologus;  from  which  his  enemies  took  a  pretence  of  accufing 
him  to  Stephen,  then  king  of  Poland.     They  faid,  that  it  was 

[e]  Bibl.  Univ.  t.  xxiv.  p.  22. 
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unworthy  of  his  majefty,  to  fiiffer  the  impudence  of  a  little 
itinerant  Italian,  who  had  endeavoured  to  ftir  up  fedition 
amongft  his  fubjefts,  to  go  unpunifhed.  Yet  there  was  nothing 
feditious  in  this  book,  nnlel's  it  be  feditious  to  condemn  thofe 
l\ibje6ls,  who  take  up  arms  againfi:  their  prince,  Szc.  Mean 
while,  Socinus  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  Cracow,  after  he 
had  been  there  four  years;  and  to  take  fancluary  in  the  houfe 
of  a  Polilh  lord,  with  whom  he  lived  fome  years;  and  married 
his  daughter  with  his  confent.  In  this  retreat  he  wrote  many 
books,  which  raifed  innumerable  enemies  againft  him.  He 
loll:  his  wife  in  1587,  at  which  he  was  inconfolable  for  many 
months  ;  and  to  complete  his  miferies,  he  was  about  that  time 
deprived,  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Tufcany,  of  a  noble 
penfion,  which  had  been  fettled  on  him  by  the  gencrofity  of 
that  prince.  In  1598,  he  received  great  infults  and  perfecutions 
on  account  of  his  do61rines.  The  fcholars  of  Cracow,  to 
which  place  he  had  again  returned,  having  (tirred  up  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  they  entered  Socinus's  houle,  dragged  him  half 
naked  out  of  his  chamber,  though  he  was  ftck ;  carried  him 
along  the  ftreets  ;  cried  out,  that  he  fhould  be  hanged ;  beat 
him ;  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  that  a  profefTor  got 
him  out  of  their  hands.  His  houfe  was  plundered  ;  he  loft  his 
goods  ;  but  he  particularly  lamented  the  lofs  of  fome  manu- 
fcripts,  which  he  would  .have  redeemed  at  the  price  of  his 
blood.  I'o  avoid  thefe  dangers  for  the  future,  he  retired  to  the 
houfe  of  a  Polifh  gentleman,  at  a  village  about  nine  miles 
diftant  from  Cracow  ;  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  died  in  1504,  aged  lixty-five. 

His  fett,  however,  did  not  die  v/ith  hiin,  and  of  late  years 
the  rage  of  overturning  all  ancient  opinions,  and  afFe6ling 
a  wifdom  which  can  decide  on  every  queftion,  has,  with 
fome  variations,  wonderfully  extended  his  doftrines  in  every 
country.  The  profeifed  tenets  of  this  fed  are,  *<  That  Jefus 
Chrill  was  nothing  but  a  mere  man,  who  had  no  exiftence 
before  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  no  diftin6l 
perfon;  but  that  the  Father  alone  is  truly  arid  properly  God. 
They  own,  that  the  name  of  God  is  given  in  Holy  Scripture  to 
Jefus  Chrirt  ;  but  contend,  that  it  is  only  a  deputed  title,  which 
inverts  him,  however,  with  an  abfolute  fovercignty  over  all 
created  beings,  and  renders  him  an  objecSl  of  worlliip  to  men 
and  angels.  They  dcftroy  the  fatistadion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  by 
explaining  away  the  doctrine  of  the  redemption  ;  and,  by  re- 
folving  it  into  nothing  more  than  this,  that  he  preached  the 
truth  to  mankind,  fet  before  them  in  himfelf  an  example  of 
heroic  virtue,  and  fealed  his  doctrines  by  his  blood.  Original 
fm,  grace,  abfolute  predeftination,  pafs  with  them  for  fcho- 
laftic  chimeras ;  and  the  facraraents  for  nothing  more  than 
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fimple  ceremonies,  unaccompanied  with  any  inward  operations. 
Tiiey  maintain  likewife  the  deep  of  the  foul ;  that  the  foul  dies 
with  the  body,  and  is  raifed  again  with  the  body;  but  with 
this  difference  between  good  and  bad  men,  that  the  former 
are  eftabliOied  in  the  poifelTion  of  eternal  felicity  ;  while  the 
latter  are  configned  to  a  fire,  which  will  not  torment  them 
eternally,"  but  confume  both  their  fouls  and  bodies,  after  a 
certain  duration  proportioned  to  their  demerits." 

SOCRATES,  the  grcateif  of  the  ancient  philofophers, 
"  the  very  founder  of  philofophy  itfelf,"  as  the  earl  of  Shaftef- 
bury  calls  him,  was  born  at  Alopece,  a  fmall  village  of  Attica, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  feventy-fcvcnth  Olympiad,  or  about 
467  years  before  Chrill:[Fj.  His  parents  were  far  from  illiif- 
trioLis,  Sophronifcus  his  father  being  a  (latnary  of  no  great 
celebrity,  and  Phjenareta  his  mother  a  midwife;  who  yet  is 
fo  reprefented  by  Plato,  as  fhews  that  flie  was  a  woman  of  a 
bold,  jjenerous,  and  quick  fpirit.  He  was,  however,  fo  far 
from  being  alhamed  of  thefe  parents,  that  he  otten  took  occa- 
fion  to  mention  them.  Plutarch  fays,  that  as  foon  as  he  was 
born,  Sophronifcus  his  father,  confulting  the  oracle,  was  ad- 
vifed  to  fuffer  his  fon  to  do  what  he  pleafed,  never  compelling 
him  to  what  he  dilliked,  or  diverting  him  from  what  he  was 
inclined  to  ;  in  fhort,  to  be  no  .ways  folicitous  about  him,  fmce 
he  had  one  guide  of  his  life  within  him,  meaning  his  genius, 
who  was  better  than  five  hundred  mafters.  But  Sophronifcus, 
regardlefs  of  the  oracle,  put  him  to  his  own  trade  of  carving 
flatues  ;  which,  though  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  Socrates, 
was  afterwards  of  advantage  to  him:  for  his  father  dying,  and 
his  money  and  effects  being  lofl  by  having  been  placed  in  bad 
hands,  he  was  necellitated  to  continue  his  trade  for  ordinary  fub- 
fiftence,  But,  as  he  was  naturally  averfe  to  this  profellion,  he 
paly  followed  it  while  necefiity  compelled  him ;  and,  upon  get- 
ting a  little  before-hand,  would  for  a  while  lay  it  entirely  afide. 
Thefe  intermillions  of  his  trade  were  beftowed  upon  philofophy, 
to  which  he  was  ilrongly  addided;  and  this  being  obferved  by 
Crito,  a  rich  philofopher  of  Athens,  Socrates  was  at  length 
taken  from  his  fhop,  and  })ut  into  a  condition  of  philofo- 
phizing  at  his  leifure. 

His  firft  mafier  was  Anaxagoras,  and  then  Archelaus:  by 
which  laft  he  was  much  beloved,  and  travelled  with  him  to 
Samos,  to  Pvtho,  and  to  the  Ifthmus.  He  was  fcholar  like- 
wife  of  Damon,,  v.hom  Plato  calls  a  molt  pleafmg  teacher  of 
mufic,  and  of  all  other  things  that  he  himfelf  would  teach  to 
young  men.  He  heard  alfo  Prodicus  the  Sophiff;  to  which 
mufl  be  added  Diotima  and  AfpaHa,  women  excellently  learned. 

[fj  Stanley's  Lives  of  ths  Philofophers. 
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Diotima  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  infpired  with  a  fpirit  of 
prophefy  ;  and  by  her  he  affirmed,  that  he  was  inftrudled  in  the 
myltery  of  love,  and  how  from  corporeal  beauty  to  find  out 
that  of  the  foul,  of  the  angelical  mind,  of  God:  and  Afpafia 
taught  him  rhetoric.  Of  Euenus  he  learned  poetry,  of  Ifcho- 
inachus  hufbandry,  'of  Theodorus  geometry.  Ariltagoras,  the 
Melian,  is  named  likewife  as  his  malfer.  Lafl  in  the  catalogue 
is  Connus,  "  nobiliflimus  tidicen,"  as  Cicero  term.s  him;  which 
art  Socrates  learned  in  his  old  age,  and  occafioned  the  boys  to 
laugh  at  Connus,  calling  him  the  old  man's  mafter. 

That  Socrates  had  himfelf  a  proper  fchool,  which  fome  have 
denied,  may  perhaps  be  proved  from  Ariitophanes  ;  who  derides 
fome  particulars  in  it,  and  calls  it  his  "  phrontifierium."  Plato 
mentions  the  Academy,  Lyceum,  and  a  pleafant  meadow  without 
the  city  on  the  lide  ot  the  river  Iliifus,  as  places  frequented  by 
him  and  his  auditors.  Xenophon  affirms,  that  he  was  conti- 
nually abroad;  that  in  the  morning  he  Aifked  the  places  of 
public  walking  and  exercife  ;  when  it  w^as  full,  the  Forum  ; 
and  that  the  reil  of  the  day  he  fought  out  the  mofl  populous 
meetings,  where  he  difputed  openly  for  every  one  to  hear  that 
would :  and  Plutarch  relates  [g],  that  he  did  not  only  teach, 
when  the  benches  were  prepared,  and  himfelf  in  the  chair,  or  in 
fet  hours  of  reading  and  difcourfe,  or  at  appointments  in  walk- 
ing with  his  friends;  but  even  when  he  played,  or  eat,  or  drank, 
or  was  in  the  camp  or  market,  or  finally  when  he  was  in  prifon  : 
thus  making  every  place  a  fchool  of  virtue.  His  manner  of 
teaching  was  agreeable  to  the  opinion  he  held  of  the  foul's  ex- 
iftence,  previous  to  her  conjimclion  with  the  body.  He  fup- 
pofed the  foul,  in  her  firil  feparate  condition,  to  be  endued 
with  perfecl:  knowledge  ;  but  by  immerfion  into  matter,  that  fha 
became  itupiHed  and  in  a  manner  loft,  until  awakened  by  dif- 
courfe from  fenfible  objecls,  by  which  Ihe  gradually  recovers 
this  innate  knowledge.  His  method  of  rouiing  the  foul,  and 
enabling  her  to  recoilecl  her  own  original  ideas,  was  two-fold  ; 
by  Irony  and  Inclusion.  He  is  faid  to  have  exceeded  all  men 
living  in  Irony.  His  way  was,  to  leifen  and  detract  from  him- 
felf in  difputation,  and  to  attribute  fomewhat  more  to  thofe 
he  meant  to  confute;  fo  that  he  always  diifembled  with  much 
gravity  his  own  opinion,  till  he  had  led  others,  by  a  feries  of 
queftions,  called  Induciion,  to  the  point  he  aimed  at:  and,  from 
his  talent  in  this  pleafant  way  of  inif  rucf  ing  others,  he  obtained 
univerfally  the  name  of  Ej^wv,  or  the  Attic  Droll.  Not  that 
he  would  ever  own  himfelf  to  know,  much  lefs  pretend 
to  teach  any  thing  to  others:  he  ufed  to  fay  that  his  llcill  re- 
iembled  that  of  his  mother,  "  he   being  nothing  more  than  a 

[a]  Iniiii  piece,  An  feai  geienda  fi;  Rcfcublica, 
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kind  of  midwife,  who  afliftcd  others  in  bringing  forth  what 
they  had  within  themfelves;." 

Xenophon,  however,  reprefents  him  as  excellent  in  all  kinds 
of  learning.  He  inflances  only  in  arithmetic,  geomctrv,  and 
aftrology ;  Plato  mentions  alfo  natural  philofophy  ;  Idomenens, 
rhetoric^  Laertiiis,  medicine.  Cicero  I'flirms,  that  by  the 
teiVimony  of  all  the  learned,  and  the  judgement  of  all  Greece, 
he  was,  as  well  in  wifdom,  acutenefs,  politenefs,  and  fubtihy, 
as  in  eloquence,  variety,  and  richnefs,  in  whatever  he  applied 
himfelf  to,  without  exception,  the  prince  of  all.  He  has  been 
called  alfo  in  modern  times,  "  the  Philofophic  Patriarch,  and 
the  divineft  man,  who  had  ever  appeared  in  the  heathen  world." 
As  to  his  philofophy,  it  may  be  neceifary  to  obferve,  that  hav- 
ing fearched  into  all  kinds  of  fcience,  he  noted  thefe  inconve- 
niences and  imperfections :  firft,  that  it  was  wrong  to  negk£l 
thofe  things  which  concern  human  life,  for  the  fake  of  en- 
quiring into  thofe  things  which  do  nnt ;  fccondly,  that  the 
things,  men  have  ufually  made  the  objects  of  their  enquiries, 
are  above  the  reach  of  human  underftanding,  and  the  fource  of 
all  the  difputes,  errors,  and  fuperfiitions,  which  have  prevailed 
in  the  world  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  fuch  divine  myfteries  cannot 
be  made  fubfervient  to  the  ufes  of  human  life.  Thus  efteem- 
ing  fpeculative  knowledge  fo  far  only  as  it  conduces  to  practice, 
he  cut  off  in  all  the  fciences  what  he  conceived  to  be  ufelefs. 
In  fliort,  remarking  how  little  advantage  fpecuiation  brought 
to  mankind,  he  redvccd  her  to  aclion  :  and  thus,  fays  Cicero 
|[k1,  "  firft  called  philofophy  down  from  heaven,  and  from 
things,  involved  by  nature  in  impenetrable  fecrefy,  which  yet 
had  employed  all  the  philofophers  till  his  time,  and  brought  her 
to  common  life,  to  enquire  after  virtue  and  vice,  good  and 
evil." 

Man,  therefore,  who  was  the  fole  fubje6l  of  his  philofophy, 
having  a  two-fold  relation  to  things  divine  and  human,  his 
doctrines  were,  with  regard  to  the  former,  mctaphyfical,  to  the 
latter,  moral.  The  morality  of  Socrates  we  Ihail  pafs  over,  as 
refembling  in  its  general  branches  what  others  taught  in  com- 
mon with  him,  vet  more  pure,  more  exaift,  m^ore  refined:  but 
his  metaphyfic--  are  fo  fublime,  and  fo  much  fupcrior  to  what 
any  other  philofopher  ever  drew  from  the  light  of  nature,  that 
we  hold  it  necefiary  to  be  a  little  explicit  about  them.  His 
mctaphyfical  opinions  are  thus  colleded  and  abridged  out  of 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  and  others.  "  Philofophy  is  the 
way  to  true  happinefs  ;  the  offices  whereof  are  two,  to  con- 
template God,  and  to  abftradl  the  foul  from  corporeal  fenfe. — 
There  are  three  principles   of  all   things,  God,  matter,' and 

[h]  /c.;dtm.  Quseil.  Lib.  i. 
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ideas:  God  is  the  univerfal  intelledl:;  matter  the  fubje£l:  of 
generation  and  corruption  ;  idea,  an  incorporeal  fubftance,  the 
intcllecl  of  God ;  God,  the  intelie<5l  of  the  world. — God  is  one, 
perfed  in  himfelf,  giving  the  being  and  well-being  of  every 
creature:  what  he  is,  I  know  not;  what  he  is  not,  I  know. — 
That  God,  not  chance,  made  the  world  and  all  creatures,  is 
demonftrable  from  the  reafonable  difpofition  of  their  parts,  as 
well  tor  ufe  as  defence;  from  their  care  to  preferve  thenifclves, 
and  continue  their  fpecies. — That  he  particularly  regards  man  in 
his  body,  appears  from  the  noble  upright  form  thereof,  and  from 
the  gift  of  fpeech  ;  in  his  foul,  from  the  excellency  thereof  above 
others. — Tliat  God  takes  care  of  all  creatures,  is  demonftrable 
from  the  benefit  he  gives  them  of  light,  water,  fire,  and  fruits 
of  the  earth  in  due  feafon:  that  he  hath  a  particular  regard  of 
man,  from  the  deftination  of  all  plants  and  creatures  for  his 
fervice;  from  their  fubjedtion  to  man,  though  they  exceeded 
him  ever  fo  much  in  ftrength  ;  from  the  variety  of  man's  fenfe, 
accomuiodated  to  the  variety  of  objects,  for  necciiity,  ufe,  and 
pleafurc;  from  reafon,  whereby  he  difcourfeth  through  rerni- 
nifcence  froin  fenfible  objedls;  from  fpeech,  whereby  he  com- 
municates all  he  knows,  gives  laws,  and  governs  Itates  ;  finally, 
that  God,  though  invifible  himfelf,  is  fuch  and  fo  great,  that  he 
at  once  fees  all,  hears  all,  is  every  where,  and  orders  all."  As 
to  the  other  great  object  of  metaphyfical  refearch,  the  foul, 
Socrates  taught,  that  "it  is  pre-exillent  to  the  body,  endued 
with,  knowledge  of  eternal  ideas,  which  in  her  union  to  the 
body  llie  lofeth,  as  ftupified,  until  awakened  by  difcourfe  froin 
fenlible  objects;  on  which  account  all  her  learning  is  only 
reminifcence,  a  recovery  of  her  nrft  knowledge  ;  that  the  body 
being  compounded  is  diifolved  by  death  ;  but  that  the  foul  being 
finiplc  paii'eth  into  another  life,  incapable  of  corruption;  that 
the  f  )uls  of  men  are  divine  ;  that  the  fouls  of  the  good  after 
death  are  in  a  happy  eftate,  united  to  God  in  a  bleifcd  inaccef- 
fible  place;  that  the  bad  in  convenient  places  fuffer  condign 
punilhment ;  but  that  to  define  what  thofe  places  are,  is  the 
attempt  of  a  man  who  hath  no  underltanding :  whence,  being 
once  aiked  what  things  were  in  the  other  world,  he  anfwered, 
*'  neither  was  I  ever  there,  nor  ever  did  I  fpeak  with  any  that 
came  from  thence." 

That  Socrates  had  an  attendant  fpirit,  genius,  or  daemon, 
which  diverted  him  from  dangers,  is  aiferted  by  Plato  and  Antif- 
thenes,  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and  repeated  by  innu- 
merable authors  of  antiquity;  but  what  this  attendant  fpirit, 
genius,  or  dsemon  was,  or  what  we  are  to  underftand  by  it, 
neither  ancient  nor  modern  writers  have  in  general  been  able 
to  determine.  I'here  is  fome  difagreeinent  concerning  the 
name,  and  more  concerning  the  nature  of  it:  only  it  is  by  moft 
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\vriters  agreed,  that  the  advice  it  gave  him  w^as  always  difTtia- 
five  ;  **  never  impelling,"  fays  Cicero,   **  but  often  rtllraining 
him[ij."     It  is  commonly  named  his  Daemon,  by  which  title 
he  himfelf  is  fuppofed  to  have  owned  it.      Plato  fometinics  calls 
it  his  guardian,  and  Apuleius  his  GodfK];  becaufe  the  name 
of  daemon,  as  St,  Auftin  tells  us,  at  laft  grew  odious.     As  for 
the  fign  or  manner,   in   which  this  daemon  or  genius  foretold, 
and  by  foretelling,  guarded  him  againft  evils  to  come,  nothing 
certain  can  be  collecSled  about  it.     Some  affirm,  that  it  was  by 
fneczing,  either  in  himfelf  or  others:  but  Plntarch  rejcfts  this 
opinion,  and  conjedures,  ftrft,   that  it   might  be  fome  appa- 
rition ["l]  ;  but  at  lad  concludes,  that  it  was  his  obfervation  of 
fome  inarticulate  unaccuftomed   found  or  voice,  conveyed  to 
hirn  by  fome  extraordinary  way,  as  happens  in  dreams.    Others 
confine  this  foreknowledge  of  evils  within  the  foul  of  Socrates 
himfelf;  and  when  he  faid,  that  **  his  genius  advifed  him,"  in- 
terpret him  as  if  he  had  faid,  that  "  his  mind  foreboded  and 
fo  inclined  him."     But  this  is  inconfiilent  with  the  defcription 
which  Socrates  himfelf  gives  of  a  voice  and  figns  from  M'ithout. 
Laftly,  fome  conceive  it  to  be  one  of  thofe  fpirits,  that  have  a 
particular  care  of  men;  which  Maximus  Tyrius  and  Apuleius 
defcribe  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  want  only  the  name  of  a 
good  angel:  and  this  Laftantius  has  fupplied  [m],  when  having 
proved,  that  God   fends    angels  to    guard   mankind,  he  adds, 
*'  and  Socrates  affirmed,  that  there   was  a  darmon  conftantly 
near  him,  which  had  kept  him  company  from  a  child,  and  by 
whofe  beck  and  inflrudion  he  guided  his  life."     Such  are  the 
varieties  of  opinion  entertained  upon  this  fingular  fubjed,  which, 
however,  have  arifen  chiefly  out  of  the  prevalence  of  Platonic 
ideas,  and  the  defire   of  exalting   Socrates  beyond   all  reafon. 
The  account  given  by  Xenophon,  the  iiriSttii  and  trueft   So- 
cratic,  and  confirmed  by  fome  palfages  in  Plutarch's  trcatife  De 
Genio  Socratis,  is  clear  and    reafonable.     It   is  plainly  this, 
tha-,  believing  in  the  Gods  of  his  country,  and  the  divinations 
commonly  in  u{'<i,  Socrates,  when  he  took  an  omen,  faid  that 
he  proceeded  I'y  divine  i?iiiniation.     This  he  did  out   of  piety, 
thinking  it  more  refpeftful  to  the  Gods  to  refer  the  fuggcltion 
to  them,  than  to  the  voice  or  other  intermediate  lign  by  which 
they  conveyed  it.     His  phrafe  on  this  occafion  was,  to  ^sciaacviov 
avTjo    crri/j.cKi-jeiv,   which   being  in    fome   degree    ambiguous,  as 
Sai^ovjov  might  mean   either  the   dhn'ne  power  abllrartedly,  or 
•fome  particular  deity,    his  enemies  took   advantage  of  it   to 
accufe  him  of  introducing  new  deities;  and  his  friends  to  in- 
dulge the  vanity  of  boafting  that  he  had  an  attendant  daemon. 


fi]  De  DSvinat.  lib.  i.  54.  [k]  De  Civltat.  Dei,  Vlll. 

f  l]  De  Genio,  So-r-itis.  [mJ  De  Ori^ine  Eirori?,  li. 
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This  account  may  be  feen  at  full  length,  fupported  by  many 
arguments  and  proofs  from  the  original  authors,  in  a  little  tract 
on  this  fubject,  publifhed  for  Payne,  in  1782.  But  a  mere 
attention  to  the  words  and  argument  of  Xenophon,  in  B.  i. 
ch.  i.  §  of  his  Memorabilia,  will  probably  afford  to  moll  of 
thofe  who  are  competent  to  read  it,  a  fufficient  proof  of  the 
alTertion. 

It  is  obferved  by  many,  that  Socrates  little  affeded  travel  ; 
his  life  being  wholly  fpent  at  home,  excepting  when  he  went 
out  upon  military  fervices.  In  the  Peloponnelian  war,  he  was 
thrice  perfonally  engaged:  firll,  at  the  liege  of  Potidxa  ;  fe- 
condly,  at  Delium,  a  town  in  Bxotia,  which  the  Athenians 
took  ;  and,  thirdly,  at  Amphlpolis,  when  it  was  taken  by  Bra- 
fidas,  the  Lacedemonian  general.  We  are  told  in  Plutarch's 
''  Sympofium,"  and  in  the  perfon  of  Alcibiades,  that  "  he 
outwent  all  the  foldiers  in  hardinefs:  and  if  at  any  time,  faith 
Alcibiades,  as  it  often  happens  in  war,  the  provifions  failed 
there  were  none  who  could  bear  the  want  of  meat  and  drink 
like  Socrates;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  times  of  feafting,  he 
alone  feemed  to  enjoy  them:  and,  though  of  himfelf  he  would 
not  drink,  yet  being  invited  he  far  out-drank  every  body,  and 
(which  is  moft  ftrange)  was  never  feen  drunk."  He  forbore 
to  accept  any  office  in  the  commonwealth,  except  in  his  lattex- 
years  that  of  fenator:  either,  as  iElian  fays,  becaufe  he  faw 
the  Athenian  government  approaching  to  a  tyranny;  or,  as 
himfelf  profeffed  [n],  becaufe  he  was  diffuaded  by  divine  inti- 
mation from  meddling  in  public  affairs.  He  was  indeed  of  too 
honeft  a  nature  to  comply  with  the  injurious  and  oppreffive 
proceedings  of  the  commonwealth  [o] ;  and  to  oppofe  them 
was  dangerous,  as  he  afterwards  found. 

in  the  days  of  this  philofophcr,  the  Sophifts  were  the  great 
and  leading  men  [p]  ;  the  matters  of  languages,  as  Cicero  calls 
them;  who  arrogantly  pretended  to  teach  everything,  and  per- 
fuaded  the  youth  to  forfake  all  others,  and  to  relbrt  only  to  them. 
With  thefe  Socrates  was  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  warfare:  he 
attacked  them  conlfantly  with  his  ufual  interrogatories  ;  and, 
by  his  fkill  and  fubtilty  in  difputation,  expofed  their  fophiftry, 
and  refuted  their  principles.  He  took  all  opportunities  of 
proving,  that  they  had  gained  a  much  greater  portion  of  elleem 
than  they  had  a  right  to  claim  ;  that  they  were  only  vain  afieclers 
of  words;  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  things  they  pro- 
feffed to  teach  ;  and  that,  inifead  of  taking  money  of  others 
for  teaching,  they  fliould  thcmfelves  give  money  to  be  taught. 
The  Athenians  were  pleafed  to  fee  Sophiils  thus  rebuked;  wei'e 
brought  at   length  to  deride  them;  and,  at   the  inftig^tion^)! 

[n]  V-ir.  Hlft.IU.  17.  [0]   P!;ron.  Apol  .g.  [p]   InBruto.       ' 
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Socrates,  withdrew  their  children  from  them,  and  excited  them 
to  the  ftudy  of  folid  virtue  under  better  maflers. 

The  altercations  that  Socrates  had  with  the  Sophifts,  were 
not  attended  with  any  ill,  but  rather  with  good  cfteds,  to  him  ; 
lor  they  gained  him  refpedl:,  and  made  him  popular  with  the 
Athenians:  but  he  had  a  private  quarrel  with  one  Anytus,  which 
after  many  years  continuance,  was  the  occafion  of  his  death. 
Anytus  was  an  orator  by  profeflion,  who  was  privately  main- 
tained and  enriched  by  leather-fellers.  He  had  placed  two  of 
his  fons  under  Socrates,  to  be  taught;  but,  becaufe  they  had 
not  acquired  fuch  knowledge  from  him  as  to  enable  them  to 
get  their  living  by  pleading,  he  took  them  away,  and  put  them 
to  the  trade  of  leather-felling.  ^  Socrates,  difpleafed  with  this 
illiberal  treatment  of  the  young  men,  whofe  ruin  he  prefaged 
at  the  fame  time,  reproached,  and  indeed  expofed  Anytus  in 
his  difcourfes  to  his  fcholarS.  Anytus  was  grievoufly  vexed  and 
hurt  by  this,  and  fludied  all  occafions  and  ways  of  revenge  : 
but  feared  the  Athenians,  who  highly  reverenced  Socrates,  as 
well  on  account  of  his  great  wifdom  and  virtue,  as  for  the  par- 
ticular oppofition  which  he  had  made  to  thofe  vain  babblers  the- 
Sophids.  He  therefore  advifed  with  Melitus,  a  young  orator; 
from  whofe  counfel  he  began,  by  making  trial  in  fmallcr  things, 
to  found  how  the  Athenians  would  entertain  a  charge  againfl  his 
life.  He  fuborncd  the  comic  poet  Ariftophanes,  to  ridicule 
and  mifreprefent  him  and  his  do6lrines  upon  the  ftage;  which 
he  accordingly  did  in  his  comedy  called,  "The  Clouds."  So- 
crates, V,  ho  feldom  went  to  the  theatre,  except  when  Euripides, 
■whom  he  admired,  contelled  with  anv  new  tragedian,  yet  was 
prefent  at  the  a6ling  of  "  The  Clouds;"  and  (tood  up  all  the 
while  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part  of  the  theatre.  One  that 
was  prefent  alked  him,  if  he  was  not  vexed  at  feeing  himfelf 
brought  upon  the  ftage?  "Not  at  all,"  anfwered  he :  "  me- 
thinks  I  am  at  a  feaft,  where  every  one  enjoys  me." 

Many  years  palTed  from  the  firit  difagreem.ent  between  So- 
crates and  Anytus,  during  which  one  continued  openly  reproving, 
the  other  fecretly  undermining;  till  at  length  Anytus,  obferving 
a  fit  conjuncture,  procured  Melitus  to  prefer  a  bill  againft;  him 
to  the  fenate  in  thefe  terms:  *'  Melitus,  fon  of  Melitus,  a  Py- 
thean,  accufeth  Socrates,  fon  of  Scphronifcus,  an  Alopecian. 
Socrates  violates  the  law,  not  believing  the  deities  which  this 
city  believeth,  but  introducing  other  new  gods.  He  violates 
the  law  likewife  in  corrupting  yourh:  the  punifhment  death." 
'I  his  bill  being  preferred  upon  oath,  Crito  became  bound  to 
the  judges  for  his  appearance  at  the  day  of  trial;  till  which, 
Socrates  employed  himfell:  in  his  ufual  philofophical  exercifes, 
taking  no  cart  to  provide  any  defence.  The  day  being  come, 
Anytus,  Lyco,  and  Alelitus,  accufed  him:  Socrates  made  his 
3  own. 
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own  defence,  -vvlthout  procuring  an  advocate,  as  the  cuftom 
v>as,  to  plead  for  him.  He  did  not  defend  himfelf  with  the  tone 
and  ianguuge  of  a  ftippliant  or  guilty  perfon,  but,  as  if  he 
were  mafter  of  the  jtidges  themfclves,  v.'ith  freedom,  firmnefs, 
and  fome  degree  of  contumacy.  Many  of  his  friends  fpoke 
aUo  in  his  behalf;  and,  laltly,  Plato  went  up  into  the  chair, 
and  began  a  fpeech  in  thcfc  words;  **  Though  I,  Athenians, 
am  the  youngefl  of  thofe  that  come  up  into  this  place," — but 
they  flopped  him,  crying  out,  **  0(  thofe  that  go  down,"  which 
he  was  thereupon  conllrained  to  do :  and,  then  proceeding  to 
vote,  they  caft  Socrates  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  voices. 
It  was  the  cuftom  of  Athens,  as  Cicero  informs  us,  when  any 
one  was  call,  it  the  fault  were  not  capital,  to  impofe  a  pecu- 
niary muld: ;  when  tht  guilty  perfon  was  afked  the  highefi:  rate, 
at  which  he  elli mated  \iis  oifence.  This  was  propofed  to  So- 
crates, who  told  the  judges,  that  to  pay  a  penalty  was  to  own 
au  offence;  and  that,  inftead  of  being  condemned  for  what  he 
ilood  accufed,  he  deferved  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge 
out  of  the  Prytanseum.  This  was  the  greateft  honour  the- 
Athenians  could  confer:  and  the  anfwer  fo  exafperated  the 
judges,  that  they  condemned  him  to  death  by  eighty  votes 
tnore. 

The  fentence  being  pafled,  he  was  fent  to  prifon ;  which, 
£ays  Seneca  (  p],  he  entered  with  the  fame  refolution  and  firm- 
oefs  with  which  he  had  oppofed  the  thirty  t\  rants;  and  took 
away  all  ignominy  from  the  place,  which,  adds  Seneca,  could 
not  be  a  prifon  while  he  was  there-  He  lay  here  in  fetters 
thirty  days;  and  was  conflantly  vifited  by  Crito,  Plato,  and 
other  friends,  with  whom  he  pafTed  the  time  in  difpute  after 
his  ufual  manner.  He  was  often  folicited  by  them  to  an  efcape, 
which  he  not  only  refufed,  but  derided  ;  allcing,  *"'  If  they 
knew  any  place  out  of  Attica,  whither  death  would  not  come?'* 
The  manner  of  his  death  is  related  by  Plato,  who  was  an  eye-- 
witnefs  of  it ;  and,  as  there  is  not  perhaps  a  more  aifeclling 
pidlure  to  be  found  in  antiquity,  we  will  exhibit  it  here  in  his; 
own  words.  Socrates,  the  day  he  was  to  die,  had  been  dif- 
courfing  to  his  friends  upon  the  im.mortality  of  the  foul :  and, 
^'  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  fpeaking[Q_],  Crito  afked 
him,  if  he  had  any  direclions  to  give  concerning  his  fjns  or 
other  things,  in  which  they  could  ferve  him  ?  *  I  defire  no 
more  of  you,'  faith  Socrates,  *  than  what  I  have  always  told 
you:  if  you  take  care  of  yourfeh^es,  whatfoever  you  do  wilP 
be  acceptable  to  me  and  mine,  though  you  promife  nothing;  if 
you  neglcdt  yourfelves  and  virtue,  you  can  do  nothing  accepi- 
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able  to  us,  though  you  promife  ever  fo  much.'     *  That,'  an- 
fwered  Crito,  *  we  will  obferve,  but  how  will  you  be  buried?' 
*  As  you  think  good,'  fays  he,  *  it"  you  can  catch  me,  and  I 
do  not  give  you  the  flip.'     Then  with  a  fmilc  applying  himfclf 
to  us,  *  I  cannot   perfuade   Crito,'  fays  he,   '  that   I  am  that 
Socrates  who  was  haranguing  juft  now,  or  any  thing  more  than 
the  carcafs  you  will  prcfently  behold  ;  and  therefore  he  is  tak- 
ing all  this  care  of  my  interment.      It  feems,  that  what  I  juft 
now  explained  in  a  long  difcourfe  has  made  no  imprefiion  at  all 
upon  him  ;  namely,  that  as   foon  as   I   iliall  have  drunk    the 
poifon,  I  fhall  not  remain  longer  with  you,  but  depart  imme- 
diately to  the  feats  of  the  bleifed.     Thefe  things,  with  which  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  comfort  you  and  myfelf,  have  been 
faid  to  no  purpofc.     As,   therefore,  Crito  was  bound  to  the 
judges  for  luy  appearance,  fo  you  muft  now  be  bound  to  Crito 
for  my  departure;  and  when  he  fees  my  body  burnt  or  buried, 
let  him  not  fay,  that  Socrates  fuifers  any  thing,  or  is  any  way 
concerned  :  for  know,  dear  Crito,  fuch  a  miftake  v/ere  a  wrong 
to  my  foul.     I  tell  you,  that  my  body  is  only  buried;  and  let 
that  be  done  as  you  fhall  think  fit,  or  as  (hall  be  molt  agreeable 
to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  country.'     This  faid,  he  arofc 
and  retired  to  an  inner  room  ;  taking  Crito  with  him,  and  leav- 
ing us,  Vv'ho  like  orphans  were  to   be  deprived  of  fo  dear  a 
father,  to  difcourfe  upon  our  own  mifery.     After  his  bathing, 
came  his  v^ite,  and  the  other  women  of  the  family,  with  his 
fons,  two  of  iiiem  children,  one  of  them  a  youth  ;  and,  when 
he  had  given  proper  direclions  about  his  domeftic  aifairs,  he 
difmiffed  them,  and  came  out  to  us.     It  was  now  near  fun-fet, 
fer  he  had  ilayed  long  within;  when  coming  out  he  fat  down, 
and  did  not  fpeak  much  after.     Then  entered  an  officer,  and 
approaching  him  faid,   '  Socrates,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  I  fliall 
have  no  reafon  to  blame  you,  for  what  I  have  been  accuftomed 
to  blame  in  others,  v/ho  have  been  angry  at  me,  and  loaded  me 
with  curfes,  for    only  doing  what  the   magiftrate  coinmands, 
when  I  have  prefented  the  poifon  to  thein.     But   I  know  you 
to  be  the  molt  generous,  the  moft  mild,  the  belt  of  all  men, 
that  ever  entered  this  place ;  and  am  certain,  that,   if  you  en- 
tertain any  refentment  upon  this  occafion,  it  will  not  be  at  me, 
but  at  the   real   authors  of  your  misfortune.     You  know  the 
meifage  I  bring;  farewell:  and  endeavour  to  bear  with  patience 
what  mull  be  borne.'     '  And,'  faid  Socrates  to  the  officer,  who 
went  out  weeping,  '  fare  thee  well:   I  will.    Hov/  civil  is  this 
man  !     I  have   found  him  the  fame  all  the  time  of  my  impri- 
fonment:  he  would  often  vifit  me,  fometimes  difcourfe  with 
me,  always  ufed  me  kindly  ;  and  now  fee,  how  generoufly  he 
weeps  for  me.     Eut  come,  Crito;   let  us  do  as  he  bids  us:  if 
the  poifon  be  ready,  let  it  l>e  brought  in ;  if  not,  let  fomebody 
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prepare  it.'  '  The  fun  is  yet  among  the  mountains,  ami  not 
let,'  fays  Crito  :  '  I  myfelf  have  fcen  others  drink  it  later,  whd 
have  even  eat  and  drunk  freely  with  their  friends  after  the  liga 
has  been  given  :  be  not  in  halle,  there  is  time  enough.'  Why, 
yes,'  fays  Socrates,  *  they  who  do  fo  think  they  gain  fomething; 
but  w^hat  fliall  I  gain  by  drinking  it  late  ?  Nothing,  but  to  be 
laughed  at,  for  appearing  too  defirous  of  life:  pray,  let  it  be 
as  I  fay-'  Then  Crito  fent  one  of  the  attendants,  who  im- 
mediately returned,  and  with  him  the  man,  who  was  to  admi- 
nifter  the  poifon,  bringing  a  cup  in  his  hand  :  to  whom  Socrates 
faid,  *  Prithee,  my  good  friend,  for  thou  art  verled  in  thefe 
things,  what  miift  I  dor'  *  Nothing,'  faid  the  man,  *  but  walk 
about  as  foon  as  you  fhall  have  drunk,  till  you  perceive 
your  legs  to  fail  ;  and  then  (it  down.'  Then  he  prefented  the 
cup,  which  Socrates  took  without  the  leaft  change  of  counte- 
nance, or  any  emotion  whatever,  but  looking  with  his  ufual 
intrepidity  upon  the  man.  He  then  demanded,  *  Whether  he 
might  fpill  any  of  it  in  libation?'  The  man  anfwercd,  **  he 
had  only  prepared  jull  what  was  fufficient."  *  Yes,'  fays 
Socrates,  *  I  may  pray  to  the  gods,  and  will,  that  my  paf=. 
fage  hence  may  be  happy,  which  I  do  befeech  them  to 
grant:'  and  that  inftant  fwallowed  the  draught  with  the  greateft 
eafe.  Many  of  us,  who  till  then  had  refrained  from  tears, 
when  we  faw  him  put  the  cup  to  his  mouth,  and  drink  off  the 
poifon,  were  not  able  to  refrain  longer,  but  gave  vent  to  our 
grief:  which  Socrates  obferving,  '  Friends,'  faith  he,  *  wjiat 
mean  you?  I  fent  away  the  women  for  no  other  reafon,  but 
that  they  might  not  difiurb  us  with  this:  for  I  have  heard,  that 
we  fhould  die  with  gratulation  and  applaufe:  be  quiet  then, 
and  behave  yourfelves  like  men.'  Thefe  words  made  us  with 
Ihame  fupprefs  our  tears.  When  he  had  walked  a  while,  and 
perceived  his  legs  to  tail,  he  lay  down  on  his  back,  as  the  ex- 
ecutioner diredled :  who,  in  a  little  time  looking  upon  his  feet, 
and  pinching  them  pretty  hard,  afked  him,  *  If  he  perceived 
it  r'  Socrates  faid,  '  No.'  Then  he  did  the  fame  by  his 
legs;  and  Ihewing  us,  how  every  part  fucceffively  grew  cold 
and  ftiif,  obferved,  that,  when  that  chillnefs  reached  his  heart, 
he  would  die.  Not  long  after,  Socrates,  removing  the  garment 
with  which  he  was  covered,  faid,  '  I  owe  a  cock  to  ifefcula- 
pius  ;  pay  it,  neglect  it  not.'  '  It  fhall  be  done,'  fays  Crito: 
*  would  you  have  any  thing  elfe  ?'  He  made  no  anfwer,  but, 
after  lying  a  while,  {Iretched  himfelf  forth  :  when  the  execu- 
tioner uncovering  him  found  his  eyes  fixed,  which  were  clofod 
by  Crito.  *<This,"  fays  Plato,  **  was  the  end  of  the  beft,  the 
wifeft,  and  the  jufteft  of  men  :"  and  this  account  of  it  by 
Plato,  Tully  profelTes,  that  he  could  never  read  without 
tears. 
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He  died,  according  to  Plato,  when  he  was  more  than  feventy. 
He  was  buried  with  many  tears  and  much  folemnity  by  his 
friends,  among  whom  the  excellive  grief  of  Plato  is  obferved 
by  Plutarch  [r]  :  yet,  as  foon  as  they  had  performed  that  lad 
fervicc,  fearing  the  cruelty  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  they  ftole  out 
of  the  city,  the  greater  part  to  Euclid  at  Megara,  who  received 
them  kindly;  the  reft  to  other  places.  Soon  after,  however, 
the  Athenians  were  awakened  to  a  fenfe  of  the  injuftice  they 
had  committed  againft  Socrates  ;  and  became  fo  exafperatcd, 
that  nothing  would  ferve  them,  but  the  authors  of  it  fliould  be 
put  to  death.  Melitus  fuifered,  and  Anytus  was  banifhed.  In 
farther  teflimony  of  their  penitence,  they  called  home  his 
friends  to  their  former  liberty  of  meeting;  they  forbade  public 
fpedacles  of  games  and  wreltlings  for  a  time;  they  caufcd  his 
llatue,  made  in  brafs  by  Lylippus,  to  be  fet  up  in  the  Pom- 
peium  ;  and  a  plague  enfuing,  which  they  imputed  to  this 
unjuft  a£l,  they  made  an  order,  that  no  man  fhould  mention 
Socrates  publicly  and  on  the  theatre,  in  order  to  forget  the 
fooner  what  they  had  done. 

As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  very  homely;  was  bald,  had  a  dark 
complexion,  a  flat  nofe,  eyes  llicking  out,  and  a  feverc  down- 
cail:  look.  In  fhort,  his  countenance  promifed  fo  ill,  that 
Zopyrus,  a  phyfiognomifl,  pronounced  him  incident  to  various 
paffions,  and  given  to  many  vices  :  which  when  Alcibiades  and 
others  that  were  prefent  laughed  at,  knowing  him  to  be  free 
from  every  thing  of  that  kind,  Socrates  jufli^ed  the  flail  of 
Zopyrus  by  owning,  that  "  he  was  by  nature  prone  to  thofe 
vices,  but  fupprefTed  his  inclination  by  reaion."  The  defedls 
of  his  perfon  were  amply  compcnfated  by  the  virtues  and  ac- 
complifhments  of  his  mind.  The  oracle  at  Delphi  declared 
him  the  wifefl  of  all  men,  for  profcfling  only  to  know  that  he 
knew  nothing:  Apollo,  as  Cicero  fays,  conceiving  the  only 
•wifdom  of  mankind  to  confift  in  not  thinking  themfelves  to 
know  thofe  things  of  which  they  are  ignorant.  He  was  a  man 
of  all  virtues,  and  fo  remarkably  frugal,  that,  how  little  foever 
he  had,  it  was  always  enough:  and,  when  he  was  amidft  a 
great  variety  of  rich  and  expenfive  objects,  he  would  often  fay 
to  himfelf,  "  How  many  things  are  there,  which  I  do  not 
want!" 

He  had  two  wives,  one  of  which  was  the  noted  Xantippe  ; 
whom  Aulus  Gellius  defcribes  as  an  ill-tempered  perverfe 
woman,  chiding  and  fcolding  always  by  day  and  by  night. 
Several  inftances  are  recorded  of  her  impatience  and  his  long- 
fufFering.  One  day,  before  fome  of  his  fiiends;  fhe  fell  into 
the  ufual  extravagances  of  her  paffion ;  when  he,  without  an- 
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fwerin^  a  word^  went  abroad  with  them :  but  tvss  no  fooner 
out  of  the  door,  than  jhe,  running  up  into  the  chamber,  threw 
water  down  upon  his  head  [s] :  upon  ^-hich,  turning  to  his 
fricndi,  *'  Did  I  not  teli  you,"  fay-,  he,  '*  that  after  fo  much 
thn-nder  we  ihould  have  rainr"  Another  time,  fte  pulled  his 
cloke  from  his  fhouldcrs  in  the  open  Forum  i  and,  Ibme  of  his 
friends  advifing  him  to  beif  her  [t],  **  Yes,"  fav^  he,  **  that 
while  we  two  fight,  you  may  all  Hand  by,  and  cry,  ♦  Well 
done,  Socrates;  to  him,  Xantippe."  He  chofe  this  wife,  we 
are  told,  for  ihe  fame  reafon,  that  they,  who  would  be  excellent 
in  horfemanftiip,  choofc  the  roitgheii  and  moii  fpirited  horfes; 
fuppofing,  that  if  they  are  able  to  manage  thrm,  they  may  be 
able  CO  manage  any.  He  has  probably  been  imitated  by  few : 
and  imitation  in  this  cafe  would  certainly  be  dangeroijs ;  for 
every  man  is  not  a  Socrates;  and  for  one  who  could  go  through 
the  experiment  fo  vvell,  a  thoufand  would  be  difgraced,  or 
made  unhappy  in  the  attempt. 

Socrates,  we  think,  was  far  happier  in  his  fcholars  and 
hearers,  than  with  all  his  philofophy  he  could  be  with  his 
wives  ;  for  he  had  a  great  number  that  did  him  the  highelf  ho- 
nour, the  chief  of  whom  were  Plato  and  Xenophon.  They 
who  affirm  that  Socrates  wrote  nothing,  as  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
and  others,  mean  only  in  refpecl  to  his  philofophy;  for  it  is 
attefted  and  allowed,  that  he  affifted  Euripides  in  compofing 
tragclie?,  and  was  the  author  of  fome  pieces  of  poetry.  Dia- 
logues alfo,  and  epiftles  are  afcribed  to  him.  His  Philofophical 
Difputa-jwcs  were  committed  to  writing  by  his  fcholars;  and 
chieriy  bv  Plato  and  Xenophon.  Xenophon  fet  tlic  example  to 
the  reit,  in  doing  it  firft,  and  alfo  with  the  greatefl  puniluality ; 
as  Plato  did  it  with  the  moft  liberty,  who  intermixed  fo  much 
of  his  own,  that  it  is  not  eafy,  if  pofiible,  to  diftinguiJh  the 
mafter  from  the  fcholar.  Hence  Socrates,  hearing  him  recite 
his  Lyfis,"  cried  out,  **  How  many  things  doth  this  young 
man  feign  of  me!"  And  Xenophon,  dei»ying  that  Socrates 
ever  difputed  of  heaven,  or  of  natural  caufes,  or  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  the  Greeks  call  ^a^%^ara.y  lays 
that  "  they  who  afcribe  fuch  dilfertations  to  him,  lie  grofsly :" 
wherein,  as  Aulus  Gellius  informs  us,  he  aims  at  Plato,  who 
maketh  Socrates  difcourfe  of  natural  philofophy,  mufic,  and 
geometry. 

SOCRATES,  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftorian  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, was  born  at  Conllantinople,  in  the  reign  of  Thcodohus 
\v\.  He  fludied  grammar  under  Hclladius  and  Ammonius, 
who  had  withdrawn  themfelves  from  Alexandria  to  Conftan- 
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noplc ;  and,  after  he  had  finirtied  his  ftudics,  for  fome  time 
profelled  the  law,  and  pleaded  at  the  bar,  whence  he  obtained 
the  name  of  Scholafticiis.  Then  he  undertook  to  write  eccle- 
fiartical  hiftory  ;  and  beginning  from  309,  where  Eufebius  ends, 
continvied  it  down  to  440.  1  his  hiftory  is  written,  as  Valefius 
his  editor  obferves,  with  a  great  deal  of  judgement  and  exadf- 
nefs.  His  exaftnefs  may  be  prefumed  from  his  induflry  in  con- 
fulting  the  original  records,  a6ls  of  council,  bifhops  letters, 
and  the  writings  of  his  contemporaries,  of  which  he  often 
gives  extracts.  He  is  alfo  careful  in  fetting  down  the  fuccef- 
iion  of  bifliops,  and  the  years  in  wliich  every  thing  was  tranf- 
aded  ;  and  defcribes  them  by  confuls  and  Olympiads.  His 
judgement  appears  in  his  reileftions  and  obfervations,  which 
are  reafonable  and  impartial.  In  the  twenty-fecond  chapter  of 
the  fifth  book,  we  may  fee  an  example  of  his  exa6l  and  diligent 
inquiry,  as  well  as  his  judgement  and  moderation.  He  there 
treats  of  the  difpute,  on  what  day  the  feaft  of  Eafter  fliould  be 
celebrated,  which  had  caufed  fo  much  trouble  in  the  church  ; 
and  remarks  very  wifely,  that  there  was  no  jufi:  reafon  to  dif- 
pute with  fo  much  heat  about  a  thing  of  fo  little  confequence ; 
that  it  was  not  necelTary  herein  to  follow  the  cuftom  of  the 
Jews  ;  that  the  apoftles  made  no  general  rules  for  the  keeping 
cf  feftivals,  but  that  they  were  brought  into  the  church  by  ufe 
only;  that  they  left  no  law  concerning  the  time  when  Eafter 
fhould  be  celebrated,  and  that  it  was  related  only  for  the  fake 
of  the  hiftory,  how  Jefus  Chrift  was  crucified  at.  the  feaft  of 
imleavened  bread  ;  and  that  the  apoftles  did  not  trouble  them- 
felves  to  make  orders  about  holidays,  but  were  only  folicitous 
to  teach  faith  and  virtue.  All  this  is  wife  and  judicious,  and 
favours  nothing  of  that  zeal  without  knowledge,  which  is  fo 
often  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  early  ages  of  the  church. 

This  writer  has  been  accufed  of  being  a  Novatian ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  he  fpeaks  very  well  of  that  fe6l:  never- 
thelefs,  as  Valefius  has  proved,  he  was  not  one  of  them,  but 
adhered  to  the  church,  while  he  reprefents  them  as  feparated 
from  it.  His  ftyle  is  plain  and  eafy  ;  and  hath  nothing  in  it  of 
oratory,  which  he  treats  with  contempt.  His  hiftory  has  been 
tranflated  into  Latin,  and  publiftied  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Vale- 
fius, together  with  Eufebius  and  the  other  ecclefiaftical  hifto- 
rians;  and  republifhed,  with  additional  notes  by  Reading,  at 
London,  1720,  3  vols,  folio. 

SOLANDER  (Daniel  Charles),  a  celebrated  naturalift, 
the  pupil  of  Linnaius,  and  the  friend  of  fir  Jofeph  Banks; 
was  a  native  of  the  province  of  Nordland  in  Sweden,  where 
his  father  was  minifter.  He  was  born  Feb.  28,  1736,  and 
ftudit'd  at  Upfal,  where  he  appears  to  have  taken  his  degree  of 
do<ii:or  in  medicine.      Linnx-us,  who  during  his  refidence  in 
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England,  had  formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Peter  Collinfon, 
advifed  his  pupil  to  vifit  England,  and  probably  recommended 
him  to  that  gentleman.  Dr.  Solander  arrived  in  England  in 
1760,  and  in  Odober,  1762,  wasftrongly  recommended  by  Mr. 
Collinfon  to  the  trullees  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  as  a  perfon 
who  had  made  natural  hiftory  the  ftudy  of  his  life,  and  was 
particularly  qualified  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  that  part  of 
their  colleilion.  Three  years  after,  he  obtained  a  clofer  con- 
nection with  that  inftitution,  being  appointed  one  of  the  Aflift- 
ants  in  the  department  of  natural  hiltory.  In  1764  he  became 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1766,  he  drew  up  for  Mr, 
Brander,  the  fcientific  defcriptions  of  his  Hampfliire  Foffils, 
then  publiilied  in  a  thin  volume,  4to,  entitled,  "  FoffiliaHan- 
tonienfia,  colleda,  et  in  Mufx-o  Britannico  depofita,  a  Gultavp 
Brander,  R.  S.  et  S.  A.  S.  Muf.  Brit.  Cur."  Of  his  obliga- 
tions to  Dr.  Solander,  this  gentleman  thus  fpeaks  in  his  pre- 
face: "  And  now  I  think  I  have  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to 
acknowledge  myfelf  indebted  for  the  fcientific  defcription  of 
them  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Solander,  one  of  the 
ofiicers  of  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  who  is  at  this  time  employed 
by  the  truftees  to  compofe  a  fyftematical  catalogue  of  the  na- 
tural produ6lions  of  that  intire  coUedlion."  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  catalogue  was  ever  completed. 

In  1768,  Dr.  Solander  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Banks,  to  undertake  the  voyage  round  the  world,  in  purfuit  of 
difcoveries  in  natural  hiftory:  and  permiflion  was  obtained  for 
him  from  the  truftees  of  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  ftill  to  hold 
his  appointment  during  his  abfence.  The  circumftance  of 
going  is  thus  mentioned,  in  the  introdu6lion  to  captain  Cook's 
tirft  voyage,  in  fpeaking  of  Mr.  Banks.  *'  As  he  was  deter- 
mined to  fpare  no  expence  in  the  execution  of  his  plan,  he 
engaged  Dr.  Solander  to  accompany  him  in  the  voyage.     This 

?entleman,  by  birth  a  Swede,  was  educated  under  the  celebrated 
.innasus,  from  whom  he  brought  letters  of  recommendatiorj 
into  England  ;  and  his  merit  being  foon  known,  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  a  public  inftitution  which 
was  then  juft  eftablilhed  [x].  Such  a  companion  Mr.  Banks 
confidered  as  an  acquifition  of  no  fmall  importance,  and  to  his 
great  fatisfadion,  the  event  abundantly  proved  that  he  was  not 
miftaken."  One  of  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  which 
attended  thefe  heroes  of  natural  hiftory  in  this  expedition,  was 
the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  attempting  to  afcend  a  moun- 
tain in  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  fearch  of  Alpine  plants.  In  the 
danger  they  here  encountered.  Dr.  Solander  undoubtedly  pre- 

^x]  Here  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  the  writer  of  the  intruduftiofli  is  evideutly  miftakefij 
^  inftitution  was  eftablifced  in  1753. 
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ferv-ed  the  lives  of  the  party  by  the  advice  he  gave;  and  whal 
is  more  remarkable,  was  himlelf  preferved  by  their  attention 
to  his  dire^lons.     The  matter  is  thus  related  in  the  voyage. 

**  Dr.  Soiander,  who  had  more  than  once  crofTcd  the  moun- 
tains which  divide  Sweden  from  Norway,  well  knew  that  ex- 
treme cold,  efpecialiy  when  joined  with  fatigue,  produces  a 
torpor  and  flecpinefs  that  are  ahnoft  irrcfiftible :  he  therefore 
conjured  the  company  to  keep  moving,  whatever  pain  it  might 
coll  them,  and  whatever  relief  they  might  be  promifcd  by  an 
inclination  to  reft.  Whoever  fits  down,  fays  he,  will  fleep  ; 
and  whoever  fleeps  will  wake  no  more.  Thus,  at  once  admo- 
niflied  and  alarmed,  they  fet  forward  ;  but  while  they  were  ftil! 
upon  the  naked  rock,  and  before  they  had  got  among  the  bu flies, 
the  cold  became  fnddenly  fo  intenfe,  as  to  produce  the  effects 
that  had  been  dreaded.  Dr.  Solander  himfelf  was  the  hrft  who 
found  the  inclination,  againft  which  he  had  warned  others, 
irrefiftible  ;  and  infifted  upon  being  fiift'ercd  to  lie  down.  Mr. 
Banks  intreated  and  remonllrated  in  vaiti  ;  down  he  lay  upon 
the  ground,  though  it  was  covered  with  fuow  ;  and  it  \\  as  with 
great  difficulty  that  his  friend  prevented  him  from  Heeping. 
Richmond,  alfo,  one  of  the  black  fervants,  began  to  linger, 
having  fufTered  from  the  cold  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  doctor. 
Mr.  Banks,  therefore,  fent  five  of  the  company,  among  whom  was 
Mr  Buchan,  forward,  to  get  a  fire  ready,  at  the  firil  convenieilt 
place  they  could  find  ^  and  hlmfclf  with  four  others  remained 
with  the  doi3:or  and  Richmond,  whom,  partly  by  pcrfuafion 
and  intreaty,  and  partly  by  force,  they  brought  on  j  but,  when 
they  had  got  through  the  greateft  part  ot  the  birch  and  (wamp, 
they  both  declared  they  could  go  no  farther.  Mr.  Banks  had 
recourfe  again  to  entreaty  and  expoftulation,  but  they  produced 
no  etfedi  ;  when  Richmoad  was  told,  that  if  he  did  not  go  on 
he  would  in  a  fhort  time  be  frozen  to  death ;  he  anfwered,  that 
he  defired  nothing  but  to  lie  down  and  die.  The  dodor  did 
Aot  fo  explicitly  renounce  his  life;  he  laid,  he  was  willing  to 
go  on,  but  that  he  muft  firit  take  fome  fleep,  though  he  had 
before  told  the  company  that  to  Heep  was  to  perilh.  Mr. 
Banks,  and  the  reft,  found  it  impollible  to  carry  them,  and, 
there  being  no  remedy,  they  were  both  fufFered  to  fit  down, 
being  partly  fupported  by  the  bullies,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  fell  into  a  profound  deep  :  loon  after,  fome  of  the  people 
who  had  been  fent  forwards  returned,  with  the  welcome  "news 
that  a  fire  was  kindled  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on  the 
\vay,  Mr,  Banks  then  endeavoured  to  wake  Dr.  Solander,  and 
happily  fucceeded ;  but,  though  he  had  not  llept  five  minutes, 
he  had  almoft  lofl:  the  ufe  of  his  limbs,  and  the  mufcles  were 
fo  fhrunk,  that  the  llioes  fell  from  his  feet ;  he  confented  to 
go  forward  with  fuch  afllftance  as  could  be  given  him ;  but  no 
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attempts  to  relieve  poor  Richmond  were  fuccefsfuL  Mr.  Banks, 
with  much  difficulty,  at  length  got  the  do6lor  to  the  fire  [v]." 
Richmond  and  a  Teaman  finally  perifhed  from  the  cold  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  party,  to  the  number  of  ten,  happily  regained 
the  Ihip,  after  the  utmoll  difficulties  and  hazards. 

The  Didionnaire  Hiltorique,  affirms  that  Dr.  Solander  had 
a  falary  of  400I.  fterling  a  year,  during  this  voyage.  What- 
ever he  had,  mull  have  been  from  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Banks,  as  he  had  no  public  appointment.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  zeal  and  generofity  of  that  friend  rewarded  him 
very  amply,  both  for  the  time  employed  in  the  voyage,  and  for 
that  which  he  afterwards  fpent  in  arranging  and  defcribing 
the  vail  colle6lion  of  plants  which  they  had  made.  In  1773, 
Dr.  Solander  was  advanced  from  the  office  of  Affillant,  to 
be  one  of  the  Under-librarians  in  the  Britilh  Mufeum.  He 
died,  in  confequence  of  a  ftroke  of  apoplexy,  on  May  16, 
1782.  Dr.  Pultney,  in  his  Sketches  of  the  Progrefs  of  Botany 
in  England,  regards  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Solander  in  this  country, 
as  an  acra  of  importance  in  that  hiilory.  *'  At  this  jundlure," 
he  fays,  *'  it  is  material,  among  thofe  circumftances  which 
accelerated  the  progrefs  of  the  new  fyftem,  to  mention  the  ai^ 
rival  of  the  late  much-lamented  Dr.  Solander,  who  came  into 
England  on  the  lit  of  July,  1760.  His  name  and  the  connec- 
tion he  was  known  to  bear,  as  the  favourite  pupil  of  his  great 
mafter,  had  of  themfelves  fome  fhare  in  exciting  a  curiofity 
which  led  to  information;  while  his  perfe6t  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  fcheme  enabled  him  to  explain  its  minuteft  parts, 
and  elucidate  all  thofe  obfcurities  with  which,  on  a  fuperficial 
view,  it  was  thought  to  be  enveloped.  1  add  to  this  that  the 
urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  his  readinefs  to  afford  every 
affiftance  in  his  power,  joined  to  that  clearnefs  and  energy  with 
which  he  effe61:ed  it,  not  only  brought  convidion  of  its  excel- 
lence in  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  receive  it,  but  conciliated 
the  minds,  and  difpelled  the  prejudices,  of  many  who  had  been 
avcrfe  to  it,"  vol.  ii.  p.  350.  It  is  teftified  of  him  by  others, 
who  knew  him  intimately,  that  to  a  very  extenfive  know- 
ledge he  added  a  mode  of  communication,  not  only  remarkable 
for  its  readinefs,  but  for  lb  peculiar  a  modefty,  that  he  con- 
trived almolf  to  appear  to  receive  inftruction  when  he  was  be- 
ftowing  it  in  the  moO:  ample  manner.  There  are  faid  to  be 
fome  papers  by  him  fcattered  in  the  various  memoirs  of  philo- 
fophical  focieties  ;  but  in  the  tranfadions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  there  is  only  one  letter,  which  is  in  vol.  lii.  p.  654, 
and  is  entitled,  "  Account  of  the  Gardenia  (Jafminoides},  in  a 
Letter  to  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  efq;   F.  R.  S.  from  Daniel 

[yj   HawkefwQith's  Voyage,  vol.  li.  p.  48. 
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C.  Solander,  M.  D."  Nor,  though  his  time  was  always  ufe- 
fully  employed,  do  we  know  of  any  other  produdion  of  which 
he  was  the  author.  He  was  a  ihort,  fair  man,  rather  fat; 
with  fmall  eyes,  and  a  good-humoured  expreffion  of  counte- 
nance. 

SOLIGNAC  (Peter  Jofeph  de  la  Pimpie,  Chevalier  of)^ 
was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1687,  of  a  noble  family,  and  went 
early  to  Paris,  where  he  was  noticed  al  court,  and  loon  em- 
ployed in  an  honourable  ftation  in  Poland.  He  there  became 
acquainted  with  king  Staniilaus,  who  tt)ok  him,  after  a  time, 
not  only  as  his  fecretary,  but  as  his  friend.  He  followed  this 
prince  into  France,  when  he  went  to  take  polfeirion  of  Lor- 
raine, and  became  fecretary  of  that  province,  and  perpetual 
fecretary  to  the  academy  of  Nanci.  There  he  found  leifurc 
to  cultivate  literature  and  philofophy,  and  einployed  himfelf  in 
writing.  His  learning  was  extenfive,  and  his  manners  ami- 
able. He  died  in  1773,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  His  principal 
works  are,  i.  *'  A  Hiftory  of  Poland,"  in  5  vols.  i2mo.  2. 
*"*  Eloge  Hiftorique  du  Roi  Staniflas,"  8vo,  written  with  feel- 
ing and  with  genius.  3.  Several  detached  pieces  in  the  me- 
moirs of  the  academy  of  Nanci. 

^  SOLIMAN  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  furnamed  the  Mag- 
nificent, was  the  only  ion  of  Selim  I.  whom  he  fucceeded  in 
1520  [zj.  He  was  educated  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
the  Ottoman  princes  in  general ;  for  he  was  inftrufted  in  the 
maxims  ol  politics,  and  the  fecrets  of  government.  He  began  his 
reign  by  reftoring  their  polTelTions  to  thofe  perfons  whom  his 
father  had  unjuftly  plundered.  He  re-eftablifhed  the  authority 
of  the  tribunals,  which  had  been  almoft  annihilated ;  and  beftowed 
the  government  of  provinces  only  upon  perfons  of  wealth  and 
probity.  "  I  would  have  my  viceroys,"  he  ufed  to  fay,  *'  re- 
semble thofe  rivers  which  fertilize  the  fields  through  which 
they  pafs,  not  thofe  torrents  which  fvveep  every  thing  before 
ihem."  After  concluding  a  truce  with  Ifmael  Sophy  of  Perfia, 
and  fubduing  Gozeli  Bey,  who  had  raifad  a  rebellion  in  Syria, 
he  turned  his  arms  againft  Europe,  Belgrade  was  taken  in 
I521 ;  and  in  the  following  year,  Rhodes  fell  into  hispoireflion, 
after  an  obflinate  and  enthuliaftic  defence.  "Phree  years  after 
jhis,  he  conquered  Buda,  and  immediately  laid  fiege  to  Vienna. 
But,  after  continuing  twenty  days  before  that  city,  and  affault- 
ing  it  twenty  times,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  witli.the  lofs  of 
80,000  men.  Some  time  after,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Per- 
fians,  and  difappointed  alfo  in  his  hopes  of  taking  ^Talta.  He 
ilicceeded,  however,  in  taking  Chio,  which  the  Genoefe  had 
^ollc&d  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

£s]  EacyclopKdia  Br kaanica,  »oi.  xvil.  p.  601. 
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SoHman  died  Augufl:  30,  1566,  at  the  age  of  feventy-fix., 
while  he  was  befieging  Sigreth  in  Hungary.  He  was  a  prince 
of  the  ftrided  probity  andjufticei  but  his  glory  was  greatly 
tarniflied  by  cruelty.  After  the  battle  of  Mohaiz,  he  beheaded 
1500  prifoners,  chiefly  gentlemen,  in  the  fight  of  his  Avhole 
army.  He  thought  nothing  impoflible  which  he  chofe  to  com- 
mand. To  one  of  his  generals,  who  hefitated  about  the  pof- 
fibility  of  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Drave,  he  fent  a  long 
band  of  linen,  with  thefe  words  written  upon  it:  "  The 
emperor  Soliman,  thy  mafter,  orders  thee  to  build  a  bridge 
over  the  Drave,  in  fpite  of  the  difficulties  thou  mayefl  meet 
with.  He  informs  thee,  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  the  bridge 
be  not  finilhed  upon  his  arrival,  he  will  hang  thee  with  tli« 
very  linen  which  informs  thee  of  his  will." 

SOLIMENE  (Francis),  an  illuftrious  Italian  painter,  was, 
defcended  of  a  good  family,  and  born  at  Nocera  de'  Pagani  near 
Naples  in  1657.  His  father  Angelo,  who  was  a  good  painter, 
and  alfo  a  man  of  learning,  difcerned  an  uncommon  genius  in 
his  fon  ;  who  is  faid  to  have  fpent  whole  nights  in  the  ftudies 
of  poetry  and  philofophy.  He  defigned  alfo  fo  judicioufly  in 
chiaro  obfcuro,  that  his  performances  furprifed  all  who  favv 
them.  Angelo  intended  him  for  the  law,  and  did  not  alter  his 
purpofe,  though  he  was  informed  of  his  other  extraordinary 
talents,  till  cardinal  Orlini  put  him  upon  it.  This  cardinal, 
afterwards  Benedid;  XHI.  had  the  goodnefs,  at  a  vliit,  ta 
examine  the  youth  in  philofophy  5  whofe  fprightly  anfwers 
plealing  him  greatly,  Angelo  obferved,  that  his  fon  would  do 
better,  if  he  did  not  waite  fo  much  of  his  time  in  drawing. 
The  prelate  defired  to  fee  his  defigns ;  and  was  fo  furprifed, 
that  he  told  the  father,  how  unjuft  he  would  be  both  to  his  fon 
and  to  painting,  if  he  attempted  to  check  that  ib rce  of  genius, 
which  was  fo  manifeftly  pointed  out.  On  this,  Solimene  had 
full  liberty  given  him  to  follow  his  inclination.  Two  years' 
palfed  on,  while  he  ftudied  under  his  father;  when  the  defire^ 
of  perfe£ling  himfelf  determined  him,  in  1674,  to  vifit  Na- 
ples. Here  he  put  himfelf  under  th':;  direction  of  Fran- 
cifco  Maria,  who  was  reckoned  an  excelleht  defigner ;  but 
received  fuch  difcouragement  from  him,  that  he  left  him  in  a 
few  days.  He  guided  himfelf  by  the  works  of  Larifsanc  and 
Calabrefe,  in  ftudying  compofition  and  chiaro  obfcuro ;  thofe 
of  Pietro  Cortona  and  Luca  Jordano  were  his  ftandards  for 
colouring ;  and  he  cbnfulted,  laftly,  Guido  and  Carlo  Maratti 
for  their  beautiful  manner  of  drapery.  Ey  an  accurate  and 
well-managed  fludy  of  thefe  mafters,  he  formed  to  himlelf  an 
excellent  Ifyle,  and  foon  difHnguifhed  himfelf  as  a  painter. 
Hearing  that  the  Jefuits  intended  to  have  the  chapel  oi'  St. 
-Ajine  painted  in  the  church  Jefu  Nuovo,  he  fent  thcin  a  (ketch 
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by  an  archttedure  painter;  not  daring  to  carry  it  himfcif,  for 
fear  a  prejudice  againft  his  youth  might  exclude  him.  His 
defign  was  neverthelefs  accepted  ;  and,  while  he  painted  this- 
chapel,  the  belt  painters  of  Naples  vifited  him,  aftonifhed  to 
find  themfclves  furpalfed  by  a  mere  boy.  This  was  his  firft 
moment  of  diftinction,  and  his  reputation  increafed  fo  faft, 
that  great  works  were  offered  him  from  every  quarter.  His 
fame  was  as  great  in  other  countries  as  at  Naples  ;  infomuch 
that  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  made  him  very  advantageous 
propofals,  to  engage  him  in  their  fer\  ice,  which,  however,  he 
ileclined.  Philip  V.  arriving  at  Naples,  commanded  him  to 
paint  his  portrait.  This  monarch  dillinguilhed  him  highly  by 
his  favour,  and  even  caufed  him  to  lit  in  his  prefence.  The 
emperor  Charles  VI.  knighted  him,  on  account  of  a  pifture 
he  fent  him.  In  1701,  he  went  and  ftaycd  at  Rome  during  the 
holy  year:  when  the  pope  and  cardinals  took  great  notice  of  him. 
This  painter  is  alfo  known  by  his  fonnets,  which  have  been 
printed  feveral  times  in  collections  of  poetry  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  his  memory  fupplied 
him  with  the  moil  beautiful  paifages  of  the  poets,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  which  he  was  very  happy,  l^hefc  qualifications 
engaged  the  beft  company  of  Naples  to  frequent  his  houfe; 
for  he  always  lived  in  a  diitinguiflied  manner.  His  culfom  of 
drefling  himfelf  like  an  abbe  gave  him  the  name  of  abate  Soli- 
mene.  He  died  in  1747,  at  almoft  ninety.  He  painted  entirely 
after  nature;  being  fearful,  as  he  faid,  that  too  fervile  an  at- 
tachment to  the  antique  might  damp  the  fire  of  his  imagination. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  fine  temper,  who  neither  criticized  the 
works  of  others  out  of  envy,  nor  was  blind  to  his  own  defech. 
He  told  the  Italian  author  of  his  life,  that  he  had  advanced 
many  falfities  in  extolling  the  chara6lcr  of  Wis  works:  which, 
it  is  true,  had  procured  him  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  vet 
were  very  far  fhort  of  perfedtion.  The  great  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  Solimene's  modefty  to  fend 
him  his  piclure,  which  he  wanted  to  place  in  his  gallery  among 
other  painters. 

SOLINUS  (Caius  JiLius;,  an  ancient  Latin  grammarian, 
and  (as  it  appears)  a  Roman,  whom  fome  have  fooliflilv  ima- 
gined to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  though  in  his 
*'  Polyhiftor"  he  has  made  large  extrads  from  the  elder  Pliny, 
It  is  probable  that  he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. We  have  of  his  the  abovementioned  work,  which  Sal- 
malius  has  publilTied  in  2  vols,  folio:  illuftrated  with  a  com- 
mentary of  his  own,  if  to  overwhelm  a  fmall  trad,  and  bury 
it  under  a  mafs  of  learning  can  be  called  illuflrating.  The 
"  Pulyhiftor"  is  an  ill-digell:ed  compilation  of  hiiforical  and 
geographical  remarks  upon  various  countries :  and  the  extradls 
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ia  it  from  Pliny  are  fo  Jarge,  and  his  manner  withal  fo  imitated, 
that  the  author  has  been  called,  "  The  Ape  of  Pliny." 

SOLIS  (Antonio  de),  an  ingenious  Spanifh  writer,  was  of 
an  ancient  and  iiluftrious  family,  and  born  at  Placenza  in  Oid 
Caftiie,  i«  i6io[b].  He  was  fent  to  Salamanca  to  ftudy  the 
law ;  but,  like  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  before  taftei 
the  fweets  of  the  belles  lettres,  did  not  purfue  it  long.  He  had 
a  natural  tnrn  for  poetry,  and  cultivated  it  with  a  fuccefs  which 
did  him  great  hoaour.  He  was  but  feventeen,  when  he  wrote 
an  ingenious  comedy,  called  "  Amor  y  Obligacion;"  and  he 
afterwards  compofed  others,  which  were  received  with  tlic 
feigheft  applaufe,  Nicolas  Antonio  affirms  him  to  have  been  the 
beii  coKiiC  poet  Spain  has  ever  feen.  At  hx  and  twenty,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  ethics  and  politics-  His  great  merit  procured 
him  a  patron  in  the  count  d'Oropefa,  viceroy  then  of  Navarre, 
and  afterwards  of  the  kingdom  of  Valence,  who  took  him  for 
his  fecretary.  In  1642,  he  wrote  his  comedy  of  *'  Orpheus  and 
Eurydice,"  to  be  reprefcntcd  at  Pampeluna,  upon  the  birth  of 
the  count's  fon.  Then  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  made  him  one  of 
his  fecretaries;  and,  after  Philip's  death,  the  queen  regenP  made 
him  firft  hiftoriographer  of  the  Indies,  which  was  a  place  of  great 
profit  as  well  as  honour.  His  **  Hiltory  of  the  Conquelt  of 
Mexico,''  (hews,  that  (lie  could  not  have  named  a  fitter  perfoa; 
for  it  is  written  very  well,  and  in  a  molt  intere{iing  manner. 
Intent  upon  raifing  the  g^-ory  of  Ferdinand  Corter,  his  hero,  he 
has  imputed  to  him  many  (trokes  of  policy,  many  refle<2:iofls, 
and  many  adions  o(  which  he  was  not  capable ;  and  he  has 
clofed  his  account  with  the  conquelt  of  Mexico,  that  he  might 
not  tarnifh  it  with  the  cruelties  afterwards  committed,  Never- 
thelefs,  the  hiftory  is  reckoned  upon  the  whole  very  good,  and 
has  been  tranllated  into  feveral  languages-  He  is  perhaps  better 
known  for  this  hidory,  at  lealt  abroad,  than  for  his  poetry  and 
dramatic  writings,  although  they  are  faid  to  be  excellent. 

He  had  always  lived  in  the  world,  and  enjoyed  himfelf  like 
other  people;  but  at  length  a  religious  zeal  feized,  and  entirely 
fubdued  him.  He  xvas  now  refolved  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  th« 
fervice  of  God,  by  embracing  the  ecclefialHcal  (fate ;  and  ac- 
cordingly was  ordained  a  prieil  at  fitty-feven.  He  renounced 
now  all  profane  compofitions,  and  wrote  nothing  afterwards 
but  fome  dramatic  pieces  upon  fubjedis  of  devotion,  xvhich  arc 
reprefented  in  Spain  on  certain  feltivals.  He  died  in  1686,  His 
comedies  were  printed  at  Madrid  in  1681,  4to:  his  facred  and 
profane  poems  at  the  fame  place  in  1716,  4to ;  his  "  Hii'tory  of 
Mexico"  often,  but  particularly  at  Brulfels  ia  1704,  folio;  wrth 
his  life  prefixed  by  D.  Juan  deGoyeneche. 
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SOLOMON  fben  Job  Jalla),  ben  Abraham,  ben  Abdulla 
by  his  firft  wife  Tanomata  [b],  was  born  at  Bonda,  a  town 
founded  by  his  father  Ibrahim,  in  the  kingdom  of  Futa  or  Sa- 
naga,  which  lies  on  both  fidi^s  the  river  Senegal  or  Sanaga,  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  Gambra.  Being  fent  by  his  father,  in  Feb. 
1731,  to  fell  fome  fluves  to  captain  Pyke,  commander  of  a 
trading  velTel  belonging  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  not  agreeing  about 
their  price,  he  fet  out  with  another  black  merchant  on  an  expe- 
dition acrofs  the  Gambra  ;  but  they  were  taken  prifoners  by  the 
Mandingos,  a  nation  at  enmity  with  his  own,  and  fold  for  Haves 
to  captain  Pyke  atorcfaid,  who  immediately  fent  propofals  to 
his  father  for  their  redemption.  The  fhip  failing  before  the 
return  of  an  anfwer,  Job  was  carried  to  Annapolis,  and  deli- 
vered to  Mr.  Denton,  fador  to  Mr,  Hunt.  He  fold  him  to 
Mr.  Tolll-y  of  Maryland,  from  whom,  though  kindly  treated, 
-  he  efcaped ;  and,  being  committed  to  prifon  as  a  fugitive  flave, 
difcovered  himfelf  to  be  a  Mahometan.  Being  at  length  con- 
veyed to  England,  a  letter  addrelfed  tn  him  by  his  father  fell  into 
the  hands  of  general  Oglethorpe,  who  immediately  gave  bond 
to  Mr.  Hunt  for  payment  of  a  certain  fum  on  his  delivery,  in 
England.  Accordingly,  he  arrived  in  England  in  1733;  but 
Mr.  Oglethorpe  was  gone  to  Georgia.  Mr.  Hunt  provided 
him  a  lodging  at  Limehoufe  ;  and  Mr.  Bluet,  who  firft  found 
him  out  in  Maryland,  took  him  down  to  his  houfe  at  Chefhunt. 
The  African  Company  undertook  for  his  redemption,  which 
was  foon  effefted  by  Nathaniel  Brafley,  efq^  member  for  Hert- 
ford, for  40I.  and  2ol.  bond  and  charges,  by  a  fubfcription 
amounting  to  60I.  Being  now  free,  he  tranflated  feveral  Arabic 
Mif.  for  lir  Hans  Sloane,  who  got  him  introduced  at  court,  and 
after  fourteen  months  ftay  in  London,  he  returned  home  loaded 
■with  prefenis  to  the  amount  of  500I.  He  found  his  father  dead, 
and  his  native  country  depopulated  by  war.  He  was  of  a 
comely  perfon,  near  fix  feet  high,  pleafant  but  grave  counte- 
nance, acute  natural  parts,  great  perfonal  courage,  and  of  lO 
retentive  a  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  the  Koran  by  heart  at 
hfteen,  and  wrote  it  over  three  times  in  England  by  memory. 
See  Mr.  Bluet's  "  Memoirs"  of  him,  in  an  8vo  pamphlet  of 
63  pages,  1734;  Moore's  *'  Travels  i"  and  AlUey's  *<  Voyages," 
II.   234— 24Q. 

SOLON,  one  of  the  feven  fages  of  Greece,  was  born  at 
Athens  about  the  thirty-fifth  Olympiad.  He  dillinguifhed  him- 
felf early  by  the  greainefs  of  his  courage,  and  the  brlghtnefs  of 
his  parts,  which  advantages  raifed  him  to  the  government  of  his 
country.      Draco,"" who  had  been  legifiator  before    him,    had 
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made  fome  laws  extremely  fevere;  thcfe  he  repealed,  and  enafted 
others  more  mild.  He  retrained  luxury,  abolifhed  a  great 
many  fiiperiVitious  ceremonies,  and  permitted  thofe  Athenians 
who  had  no  children,  to  leave  their  fortunes  in  what  manner 
they  pleafed.  He  made  no  laws  againft  parricides,  becanfe  he 
conld  not  think  human  nature  capable  of  the  crime.  When 
Pififtratus  became  fovereign  of  Athens,  Solon  oppofed  hira 
as  much  as  he  could;  but,  when  he  found  it  was  to  no  purpofe, 
he  retired  abroad.  It  is  faid  that  he  travelled  into  Egypt  and 
Lydia,  where  he  met  with  Croefus.  Croefus,  iliewing  himfelf 
to  Solon  in  all  his  fplendor  and  magnificence,  afked  hitn,  "  if 
he  ever  faw  any  thing  finer?"  "  Yes,"  fays  he,  **  cocks, 
pheafants,  and  peacocks;  for  their  finery  is  their  own,  but 
yours  is  borroweil."  He  faid  that  no  man  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced happy  before  his  death,  confidering  the  viciditudes  of 
human  lire.  He  faid,  that  laws  were  like  cobwebs,  which 
catched  only  flies;  for  they  pnniH-ied  only  little  people,  the 
great  could  eafily  break  through  them.  When  he  was  afked, 
"  Why  he  gave  the  Athenians  not  more  perfect  laws  r"  he 
replied,  *'  that  he  gave  them  as  good  as  their  manners  would 
bear." 

He  died  at  eighty.  It  is  faid  that  he  wrote  a  treatife  of  lav/s, 
of  eloquence,  of  elegies,  of  lainbic  verfe;  and  that  he  either 
inftituted  or  improved  the  Areopagus  at  Athens. 

SOMERS  (John  Lord),  chancellor  of  England,  was  the  fon 
of  an  attorney  at  Worcefter,  where  he  was  born  1652  [c].  He 
was  educated  at  a  private  fchool  in  Staifordlhire;  and  thence 
admitted  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Trinity-college  in  Ox- 
ford [d].  Afterwards  he  entered  hiinfelf  of  the  Middle-Temple, 
London,  where  he  profecuted  the  ftudy  of  the  law  with  great 
vigour;  intermixing  all  the  while  with  it  that  of  polite  litera- 
ture, of  which,  as  appears  from  fome  fmall  publications,  he  was 
a  great  maimer.  He  foon  diltinguilhed  himfelf  to  much  advantage 
at  the  bar;  and,  in  i68r,  had  a  conliderable  (hare  in  a  piece, 
entitled  *'  A  juft  and  modeft  vindication  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  two  laft  parliaments,"  in  anfwer  to  Charles  the  Second's 
<*  Declaration  to  all  his  loving  fubjeds  touching  the  caufes 
and  reafons,  that  moved  him  to  diifolve  the  two  laft  parliaments." 
Burnet  fays,  that  this  piece  is  *'  written  with  great  fpirit  and 
true  judgement ;  that  it  was  at  firft  penned  by  Sidney, -but  a  new 
draught  was  made  bySomers[E],  who,  as  he  afterwards  ob- 
ferves,  wrote  the  beft  papers  that  came  out  at  that  titiie,"  thoiigh 
the  titles  of  them  are  not  now  known.  June  1683,  he  was  one 
of  the   counfel  for   Thomas  Pilkington,    Samuel    Shute,    and 
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Henry  Corni/h,  efqrs.  Ford  Lord  Gray,  Sir  Thomas  Player, 
and  others,  who  were  then  tried  for  a  :-iot  in  the  city,  at  the 
choofing  of  the  fberifi-s  in  1682 ;  and,  in  1688,  he  was  of  counfel 
for  the  feven  bifhops  at  their  trial.  In  the  convention,  which 
met  by  the  prince  of  Orange's  fummons  in  Jan.  1689,  he  re- 
prefenfed  his  native  city  of  Worcerter;  and  was  one  of  the 
managers  for  the  hoiife  of  commons,  at  a  conference  with  the 
Jioiife  of  lords,  upon  the  word  *'  Abdicated."  Soon  after  (he 
3Cceffion  of  William  and  Mary,  he  was  appointed  folicitor-ge- 
aerrrl,  and  received  the  honofir  of  knighthood;  and,  in  the  de- 
bate v)pon  the  bill  for  recognizing  their  majefties  and  the  act  of 
the  convention,  he  fpoke  with  much  zeal,  and  fuch  an  afcendant 
atithcrity,  that  it  palTcd  without  any  more  oppoHtion,  April 
1692,  he  was  made  attorney-general ;  and,  Iviarch  following, 
advanced  to  the  port  of  lord  keeper.  In  1697,  he  was  created 
lord  Samers,  baron  of  Evefhaiii,  and  made  chancfUoy-  of  Eng- 
land ,  and,  for  the  ftipnort  of  thofe  honours  an:!  dignities,  his 
rrrajefty  made  him  a  grant  of  the  manors  of  Reygate  and  How- 
legh  in  Surrey,  and  another  grant  of  2iooI.  per  annum  out  of 
the  fee-farm  rents.  In  1700,  he  was  removed  from  his  port  of 
5ord  high  chancellor ;  and,  the  yearfollowii^g,  impeached  of  high 
crimes  and  mifdemqanonrs  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  hur  acquitted 
Mpon  trial  hythe  houfe  of  lords.  He  then  retired  loa  ftudio7jscouifi? 
©f  life;  and  was  chofen  prcfident  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
?ie  bad  been  long  a  member.  Ncverthelefs,  thcnigh  removed  from 
th'e  adminirtration,  his  labours  were  ilili  dedicated  to  the  fervice 
of  the  government  and  of  his  country.  In  1706,  therefore,  he 
made  a  motion  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  to  corredi  fome  proceedings 
in  the  common  law  and  in  chancery,  that  were  both  dilatory 
arxl  chargeable;  and,  by  thus  endeavouring  to  amend  the  voca- 
tion which  he  had  adorned,  fhewed  himfelf  greatly  fuperior  Jto 
little  prejudices.  The  union  between  England  and  Scotland  was 
alfo  proje6led  by  him  the  fame  year.  In  1708,  he  was  made 
lord  prefident  of  the  council ;  from  which  polt  he  was  removed 
m  1710,  upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry.  He  afterwards  grew 
very  infirm  in  his  health;  which  indifpofition  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  reafon  that  he  had  no  other  poft  than  a  feat  at  the  council- 
table,  after  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  He  died  of  an  apopleiSic 
fit,  April  26,  1716;  after  having  for  fome  time  furvived  the 
powers  of  his  underilanding.  His  lordlhip  was  never  married. 
Endlefs  are  the  encomiums  which  have  been  beftowed  upon 
this  noble  and  illuftrious  perfon*  Burnet  tells  us,  that  "  he  was 
very  learned  in  his  own  profeflion  [f],  with  a  great  deal  more 
learning  in  other  profeffions;  in  divinity,  philofophy,  and  hif- 
tory.    He  had  a  great  capacity  for  bufinefs,  with  an  extraordinary 
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temper ;  for  lie  was  fair  and  gentle,  perhaps  to  a  fault,  confi- 
dering  his  po(t :  fo  that  he  had  all  the  patience  and  foftnefs,  as 
well  as  the  juitice  and  equity,  becoming  a  great  magiilrate." 
An  honourable  writer  of  our  own  times  calls  him  *'  one  of  thofe 
divine  men,  who,  like  a  chapel  in  a  palace,  remain  unprofaned, 
while  all  the  reft  is  tyranny,  corruption,  and  folly.  All  the 
traditional  accounts  of  him,  the  hiftorians  of  the  lall  age,  and 
its  bell:  authors,  reprefent  him  as  the  molt  incorrupt  lawyer, 
and  the  honefteft  ft  itcfman,  as  a  mafter-orator,  a  genius  of  the 
fineft  tafte,  and  as  a  patriot  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  extenfrve 
views;  as  a  man  who  difpenfed  blellings  by  his  life,  and  planned 
them  for  poftcrity  [g]."  He  was  a  very  gteat  patron  of  men  of 
parts  and  leanung,  and  particularly  of  Mr.  Addifon,  who  has 
drawn  his  charader  at  large  in  one  of  his  "  Freeholders,"  in 
that  of  May  4,  1716,  where  he  has  chofen  his  lordfhip's  motto 
for  that  of  his  paper,  **  ProdeiTe  quam  confpici."  Lord  Somers, 
was  one  of  thofe  who  firft  redeemed  Milton's  **  Paradife  Loft" 
from  that  obfcurity,  in  which  party-prejudice  and  hatred  had 
fufFered  it  long  to  lie  negleded ;  and  who  pointed  out  the  merits 
of  that  noble  poem. 

But  he  was  not  cnly  the  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men  : 
he  was  alfohimfelf  an  author,  as  we  have  already  obferved.  He 
wrote  feveral  pieces  on  the  fubje6k  of  politics:  he  tranflated 
into  Englifh  Plutarch's  "  Life  of  Alcibiades,"  as  it  ftands  among 
Plutarch's  Lives  tranflated  by  feveral  hands  :  he  tranflated 
likewile  into  Englifli  the  Epiftle  of  Dido  to  iEneas,  printed  in 
the  tranflation  of  Ovid's  Epiftles  by  various  hands.  "  Dryden's 
Satire  to  his  Mufe"  has  been  attributed  to  hiiu:  but  they  fee m  to 
have  reafon  on  their  fide,  who  fuppofe,  that  the  grofs  ribaldry 
of  that  poem  could  not  flow  from  fo  humane  and  poliihed  a 
temper  as  that  of  lord  Somcrs.  He  was  thought  too,  but  it  does 
not  appear  on  what  foundation,  to  have  written  "  The  Preface'* 
to  Tindal's  "  Rights  of  the  Chriftian  Church."  There  are 
fome  letters  and  fpeeches  of  his  in  print. 

SOMERVILE  (William).  This  gentleman  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  very  ancient  family  in  the  county  of  Warwick  [hJ. 
His  anceftors  had  large  poQ'eirions  at  Kingfton,  in  Worcefter- 
fhire,  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  L  He  was  the  fon  of 
Robert  Somervile  of  Edfton,  in  Warwickfliire,  and,  as  he  fays 
hiinfelf,  was  born  near  Avon's  banks.  He  was  born  at  Edfton 
in  Warwickfliire  in  1692,  bred  at  Winchefter-fchool,  and 
chofen  from  thence  fellow  of  New-college,  Oxford,  as  was  his 
brother   Dr.  Somervile,   redlor  of  Adderbury  in   Oxfordihirc, 
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Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  he  "  never  heard  of  him  but  as  a  poet,  a 
country  gentleman,  and  a  ufeful  juftice  of  the  peace." 

The  following  account,  copied  from  the  letters  of  his  friend 
Shenftone,  will  be  read  with  pain  by  thofe  whom  his  poems 
have  delighted.  "  Our  old  friend  Somervile  is  dead  !  I  did  not 
imagine  I  could  have  been  fo  forry  as  I  find  myfelf  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  *  Sublatum  qua:rimus.'  I  can  now  excufc  all  his 
foibles;  impute  them  to  age  and  to  diftrefs  of  circumflances : 
the  lult  of  thefe  confidcrations  wrings  my  very  foul  to  think 
on.  For  a  man  of  high  fpirit,  confcious  of  having  (at  Icafl:  in 
one  produclion)  generally  plcafed  the  world,  to  be  plagued  and 
threatened  by  wretches  tlut  are  low  in  every  fenfe,  to  be  forced 
to  drink  himfelf  into  pains  of  the  body,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  pains  of  the  mind,  is  a  mifery."     He  died  July  14,  1743. 

From  ilady  Luxborough's  letters,  p.  21  r,  we  find  that  Mr. 
Somervile  tranilated  from  V^oltairc  the  play  of  *'  Alzira,"  which 
was  then  in  manufcript  in  her  hands. 

SOMNKR  (William),  an  eminent  Englifh  antiquary,  was 
born  at  Canterbury,  March  30,  1606,  according  to  the  account 
given  by  his  wife  and  fon;  but,  according  to  the  regiller  of  the 
parifh  of  St.  Margaret's,  much  earher,  for  it  represents  him  to 
have  been  baptized  Nov.  5,  i59Sfi].  It  was  a  proper  birth- 
place for  an  antiquary,  being  one  of  the  moft  ancient  cities  in 
England;  and  Somner  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  that,  like 
Claudian's  good  old  citizen  of  Verona,  within  the  walls,  or  in 
the  fight  of  them,  he  grew  up,  lived,  and  died.  He  was  of  a 
reputable  family ;  and  his  father  was  regiftrar  of  the  court  of 
Canterbury  under  fir  Nathaniel  Brent,  commiifary.  At  a  proper 
agc,  he  was  fent  to  the  free-fchool  of  that  city,  where  he 
feems  to  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  or  the  Latin 
language  at  leaft.  Thence  he  was  removed,  and  placed  as  clerk 
to  his  father  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  of  that  diocefe  ;  and  was 
afterwards  preferred  to  a  creditable  office  in  thofe  courts  by 
archbilhop  Laud.  His  natural  bent  in  the  mean  time  lay  to 
the  ftudy  of  antiquities  ;  and  he  took  all  opportunities  of  in- 
dulging it.  He  was  led  early,  in  his  walks  through  the  Aiburbs 
and  the  fields  of  that  city,  to  furvey  the  Britiih  bricks,  the 
Roman  ways,  tiie  Danifh  hills  and  works,  the  Saxon  monaf- 
teries,  and  the  Norman  churches.  This  was  his  amufement 
abroad;  at  home  he  delighted  in  old  manufcripts,  leger-books, 
rolls,  and  records:  all  which  made  him  fo  quickly  known,  that, 
upon  queitions  concerning  delcent  of  families,  tenure  of  efiates, 
dedication  of  churches,  right  of  tithes,  and  the  hlllory  of  ufe 
and  cultom,  he  was  confulted  by  all  his  neighbours. 

[i]  Kennet's  Life  of  Somner,  prefixed  to  hii  "  Treatife  of  Roman  Ports  and 
Foits  in  Kent,"  p.  2—102.     Ox.  1693,  8vo. 
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In  1640,  he  publiflied  "  The  Antiquities  of  Canterbury," 
-ito;  an  accurate  performance,  and  very  feafonably  executed, 
as  it  preferred  from  oblivion  many  monuments  of  antiquity, 
which  w^ere  foon  after  buried  by  civil  difcord  in  ruin.  This 
work  obtained  a  high  charader;  and  Dr.  Mcric  Cafaubon,  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury,  and  a  great  encourager  of  our  author 
in  his  lludies,  reprefents  it  as  "  exceedingly  ufeful,  not  only  tQ 
thofe  who  defire  to  knovif  the  ftate  of  that  once  flouriftiing  city, 
but  to  all  that  are  curious  in  the  ancient  Englifh  hiftory  [k]." 
Thus  far  Somner  had  fearchcd  only  into  the  Latin  -writers,  and 
fuch  national  records  as  had  been  penned  fince  the  Normau 
conqueft:  but  his  third  after  antiquities  urged  him  to  proceed,  and 
to  attain  the  Britifh  and  Saxon  tongues.  To  acquire  the  Britifli, 
(here  were  rules  of  grammar,  explications  of  v/ords,  and  other 
fufficient  memoirs,  befides  the  living  dialed,  to  guide  a  man  of 
induftry  and  refolution  ;  but  the  Saxon  was  extind,  and  the  monu- 
ments of  it  fo  few  and  fo  latent,  that  it  required  infinite  courage 
as  well  as  patience  [lJ.  Encouraged,  however,  by  his  friend  Ca- 
faubon, and  being  of  an  aclive  fpirit,  he  did  not  defpair ;  but,  be- 
ginning his  work,  he  fucceeded  fo  wonderfully,  as  to  be  compared 
with  the  moft  knowing  in  that  way :  and  he  has  always  been  ranked 
by  the  bell  judges  among  the  few  complete  critics  in  the  Saxon  lan- 
guage [m].  His  fkill  in  this  obliged  him  to  enquire  into  moft  of 
the  ancient  European  languages;  and  made  him  alfo  go  through 
the  Old  Gaelic,  Irifh,  Scotch,  and  Danifh  dialeds,  and  yet  more 
particularly  the  Gothic,  Sclavonian,  and  German.  Of  his  pcr- 
fedlion  in  the  latter,  he  gave  the  world  a  public  fpecimen  on  th« 
following  occafion.  While  his  friend  Cafaubon  was  employed  in 
an  efFay  on  the  Saxon  tongue,  he  met  with  an  epiflle  of  Lipfius  to 
Schottus,  which  contained  a  large  catalogue  of  old  German^ 
words,  in  ufe  with  that  nation  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  before. 
Cafaubon  thought  that  many  of  them  had  a  great  affinity  to  the 
Saxon;. and,  therefore,  being  then  in  London,  fent  down  the 
catalogue  to  Somner  at  Canterbury;  who  in  a  few  days  returned 
liis  animadverfions  upon  them,  and  fhewed  the  relation  of  the 
German  with  the  Saxon  language.  They  were  publifhed  as  an 
appendix  to  Cafaubon's  eflay  in  1650,  8vo;  at  which  time  tjic 
fame  Cafaubon  informs  us,  *'  that  Somner  would  have  printed 
all  his  ufeful  labours,  and  have  written  much  more,  if  that  fatal 
.  cataflrophe  had  not  interpofed,  which  br,ought  no  lefs  defolation 
upon  letters,  than  upon  the  land."  1 

Somner's  reputation  was  now  fo  well  eftablilhed  that  no  mo- 
numents of  antiquity  could  be  further  publifhed  without  his 
advice   and    helping  hand.      In   1652,   when   a   colledlion  of 


[;] 
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hiftorlans  canie  forth  under  this  title,  *'  Hiftorlas  AnglicaniE 
Scriptores  X.  ex  vet.  MSS.  nunc  primum  in  lucem  editi,"  the 
y^ppendix  or  GlofTarium  was  the  labour  of  Mr.  Somner:  whom 
llr  Rooer  Tvvifden,  who,  withtlie  affiflLincc  of  archbilhop  Ufher 
and  Mr.  Selden,  publKhed  thcfe  hiftorians,  rcprcfents  in  the 
preface  as  *'  a  man  of  primitive  probity  and  candour,  a  molt 
fagacious  fearcher  into  the  antiqr.itics  of  his  country,  and  moft 
expert  in  the  Saxon  tongue."  Hickes  afterwards  calls  this  glof- 
fary  of  Somner's  "  incomparable,  a  truly  golden  work;  without 
which  the  ten  hiftorians  had  been  imperfecl  and  little  ufeful  [n]." 
Sorimer's  friends  had  ftill  more  work  for  him:  they  obferved  it 
was  impoflible  tq  cultivate  any  language,  or  recommend  it  to 
learners,  without  the  help  of  a  di6lionary  ;  and  this  was  yet 
wanting  to  the  Saxon,  On  him  therefore  tlicy  laid  the  mighty 
ta{k  of  compiling'one:  but,  as  this  work,  required  much  time 
and  great  cxpence,  it  became  an  objedl  to  contrive  fome  com- 
petent reward  and  fiipport,  as  well  as  barely  to  afford  him  their 
countenance  and  ailiftancc.  Now  fir  Henry  Spelman  had 
founded  at  Cambridge  a  lecture  for  "  promoting  the  Saxon 
tongue,  either  by  reading  it  publicly,  or  by  the  edition  of 
Saxon  manufcripts,  and  other  books :"  at'.d,  this  ledlure  being 
vacant  in  1657,  archbilhop  Ulher  recommended  Somner  to  the 
patron  Roger  Spelman,  efq.  grandfon  of  the  founder,  that  "  he 
■would  confer  on  him  the  pecuniary  ftipcnd,  to  enable  him  to 
profecute  a  Saxon  dictionary,  which  would  inore  improve  that 
tongue,  than  bare  acadeinic  leitures'fo]."  Accordingly,  Somner 
had  the  falary,  and  now  purfued  the  work,  in  which  he  had 
already  made  confidcrable  progrefs:  for  it  was  publilhed  at  Ox- 
ford in  April  1659,  with  an  infcription  to  all  (Indents  in  the 
Saxon  tongue,  a  dedication  to  hii  patron  Roger  Spelman,  efq. 
and  a  preface. 

Juft  before  the  Reftoration,  he  was  imprifoned  in  the  caftle  of 
Deal,  for  endeavouring  to  procure  hands  to  petition  for  a  tree  par- 
liament. In  1660,  he  was  made  m.after  of  St.  John's  hofpital,  in 
the  fuburbs  of  Canterbury  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  auditor  ot 
Ch rift-church,  in  that  city.  The  fame  year  be  publilhed,  in 
4to,  **  A  treatife  of  gavel-kind,  both  name  and  thing,  fhewing 
the  true  etymology  and  derivation  of  the  one,  the  nature,  anti- 
quity, and  original  of  the  other  ;  with  fundry  emergent  obfer- 
vations,  both  pleafantsand  profitable  to  be  known  of  Kentifhmen 
and  others,  efpeciaily  fuch  as  are  (tudious  either  of  the  ancient 
ctjitom,  or  the  comm.on  law  of  this  kingdom."  In  this  work 
he  Ihewed  himfelf  an  abfolute  civilian,  and  a  complete  common- 
lawyer,  as  well  as  a  profound  antiquarian.  This  was  his  laft 
publication:  he  left  beliind  tiim  many  obfcrvations  in  manu- 

[s]  Pisef.  ad  Gram.  Saxoii.  {o]  "Soraneri  Ep'ul.  Dcd  ad.  D;ft,  Saxon: 
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fcrlpt,  and  fome  treatifes,  one  of  which,  "  of  the  Roman  ports 
and  forts  in  Kent,"  was  publifhed  at  Oxford  1693,  8vo,  by 
James  Brome,  M.A.  re£lor  of  Cheriton,  and  chaplain  to  the 
Cinque- Ports ;  and  "  Julii  Casfaris  Portus  Iccius  illuftratus  a 
Somnero,  Du  Frefne,  &  Glbfon,"  was  printed  at  the  fame  place 
1624,  8vo.  To  the  former  is  prefixed  his  life  by  White  Kennet, 
afterwards  bifliop  of  Peterborough.  Thefe  works  were  parts  of 
an  intended  hiftory  of  the  antiquities  of  Kent. 

Somner  died  March  30,  1669,  after  having  been  twice  mar- 
ried. Dr.  Kennet  tells  us,  that  "  he  was  courteous,  without 
dcfign ;  wif.*,  without  a  trick ;  faithful,  without  a  reward ; 
humble  and  compalhonate  ;  moderate  and  equal ;  never  fretted 
by  his  afflictions,  nor  elated  by  the  favours  of  heaven  and  good 
men."  His  many  well-felected  books  and  choice  manufcripts 
were  purchafed  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury  for  the 
library  of  that  church,  where  they  now  remain.  A  catalogize 
of  his  manufcripts  is  fubjoined  to  the  life  abovementioned.  He 
■was  a  man  *'  aiitiquis  nioribus,"  of  great  integrity  and  limpli- 
city  of  manners.  He  adhered  to  king  Charles,  in  the  tinae  of 
his  troubles;  and,  when  he  faw  him  brought  to  the  block,  his 
zeal  could  no  longer  contain  itfelf,  but  broke  out  into  a  palhonate 
elegy,  entitled,  "  The  infecurity  of  princes,  confidered  in  an 
occafional  meditation  upon  the  king's  late  fufFerings  and  death," 
1648,  4to.  Soon  after  he  publiflied  another  affedionate  poem, 
to  which  is  prefixed  the  pourtrai£lure  of  Charles  I.  before  his 
.Eix-uv  jSua^'kixri,  and  this  title,  "  The  frontifpiece  of  the  king's 
book  opened,  with  a  poem  annexed,  '  The  Infecurity  of 
Princes,"  &c.  410. 

Among  his  friends  and  correfpondents  were  the  archbifhops 
Laud  and  Ufher,  lir  Robert  Cotton,  fir  William  Dugdale,  fir 
Simonds  D'Evves,  the  antiquary  Mr.  William  Burton,  fir  John 
Marfliam,  Elias  Aftimole,  efq.  and  otliers  of  the  fame  ftamp 
and  chara6ler.  A  print  of  him  is  placed  over-againfl:  the  title- 
page  of  his  treatife,  *'  Of  the  Roman  ports  and  forts  in  Kent." 

SOPHOCLES,  an  ancient  Greek  tragic  poet,  was  born  at 
Athens  the  2d  year  of  the  yifl  Olympiad,  that  is,  near  500 
years  before  Chrilt  [p]  ;  fo*that  he  was  thirty-one  years  younger 
than  iEfchylus,  and  fifteen  older  than  Euripides.  His  father 
Sophilus,  of  whofe  condition  nothing  certain  can  be  colle6^ed, 
educated  him  in  all  the  politer  accomplifhments  :  -he  learned 
mufic  and  dancing  of  Lamprus,  as  Athensus  fays,  and  had  • 
j^fchylus  for  his  mailer  in  p:.etry.  He  was  about  fixiecn,  at 
the  time  of  Xerxes's  expeditions  into  Greece  :  and  being  at 
Salamis,  where  the  Grecians  were  employed  in  fixing  the  mo- 
numents of  the  vidlory,  after  the  flight  pf  that  prince,  and 

It]  Fabric.  Eibl.  Graec.  vqI.  i, 
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the  entire  r(nit  of  all  his  generals,  he  is  reported  to  have  aff- 
peared  at  the  head  of  a  choir  of  noble  boys  (for  he  was  very 
liandfome)  all  naked  and  walhed  over  with  oil  and  eflcnce  v 
and  while  they  fung  a  piean,  to  have  guided  the  meafiires  with 
his  harp. 

He  was  five  and  twenty,  when  he  conquered  his  rtiaffef 
TEfchylUs  in  tragedy.  Cimon,  the  Athenian  general,  having 
found  Thcfeuss  bones,  and  bringing  the  noble  relics  with 
folcinn  pomp  into  the  city,  a  contention  of  tragedians  was  ap- 
pointed j  as  was  ufual  on  extra(jrdinary  occafions.  A'lfchylns 
and  Sophocles  were  the  two  great  rivals;  and  the  prize  was 
adjudged  to  Sophocles,  although  it  was  the  firft  play  he  ever 
prefcnied  in  public.  The  efteem  and  wonder,  that  all  Greece 
cxprelFed  at  his  wifdom,  made  him  conceived  to  be  the  peculiar 
favourite,  or  rather  intimate  friend,  of  the  gods.  Thus  they  tell 
us,  that  jifculapius  did  him  the  honour  to  vifit  him  at  his  houfe  ; 
and,  from  a  ftory  related  by  Cicero,  it  fhould  feem  that  Her- 
cules was  fuppofed  to  have  no  lefs  refpecf  for  him.  Apollo- 
rius  Tyanenfis,  in  his  oration  before  Domitian,  tells  the  em- 
peror, that  Sophocles  the  Athenian  w:;s  able  to  check  and  re- 
llrain  the  furious  winds,  when  they  were  vifiting  his  cotintry  at 
an  unfeafonable  time. 

This  opinion  of  his  extraordinary  worth  opened  him  a  frc« 
paflage  to  the  highelt  offices  in  the  (late.  We  find  him,  in 
Strabo,  going  in  joint  commifiion  with  Pericles,  to  reduce  the 
rebellious  Samians :  and  it  Avas  during  his  continuance  in  this 
honour,  that  he  received  the  fevere  reprimand  from  his  colleague, 
which  is  recorded  by  Cicero.  They  were  (landing  and  conferring 
about  their  common  affairs,  when  there  happened  to  run  by  a 
very  beautiful  boy.  Sophocles  could  not  but  take  notice  of  his 
perfon,  and  began  to  exprefs  his  admiration  to  Pericles:  to 
which  the  grave  general  made  this  memorable  reply:  "  A 
prx-tor,  Sophocles,  fhould  be  continent  with  his  eyes,  as  well 
as  witli  his  hands  |(ij]."'  But  v\haiever  inclinations  the  poet 
might  have,  as  indeed  his  chaltity  is  but  too  reafonably  fufpeded, 
he  n-joiced  at  lall,  as  we  are  told,  that  by  the  benefit  of  old  age 
he  was  delivered  from  the  fevere  tyranny  of  love[R]. 

Cicero,  in  his  book  "  De  Scuectute,"  produces  Sophocles  as 
an  example,  to  Ihew  that  the  weakivcfs  of  the  inemory  and  parts 
is  not  u  necelTary  attendant  of  old  age.  He  obferves,  that  this 
-great  man  continued  the  profefTion  of  his  art,  even  to  his  latelt 
years ;  but  his  fons  refented  this  fevere  application  to  writing, 
as  a  manifcft  negled  of  his  family  and  eftate.  On  this  account, 
they  at  lafl  brought  the  bufinefs  into  court  before  the  judges ; 
and  petitioned  the  gnardianlhip  of  their  father,  as  one  that  was 

[  q.]  TuU.  de  Offic.  1.  I.  [a]  Phil.  In.  Viu  Apoll.  I.  I.  c.  lo. 
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grown  delirious,  and  therefore  incapable  of  mannging  his  con- 
cerns. The  aged  poet,  being  acquainted  with  the  motion, 
in  order  to  his  defence,  came  prefcntly  into  court,  and  recited 
his  "  Oedipus  of  Colonos,"  a  tragedy  he  had  jiift  before  finilhed; 
and  then  deiired  to  know,  whether  that  piece  looked  like  the 
work  of  a  madman  ?  There  needed  no  other  plea  in  his  favour; 
for  the  judges,  admiring  and  applauding  his  wit,  not  only  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  charge,  but,  as  Lucian  adds,  voted  his  fons 
madmen  for  accuiing  him.  The  general  ftory  of  his  death  is, 
that,  having  exhibited  his  laft  play,  and  obtained  the  prize,  he 
fell  into  fuch  a  tranfport  of  joy,  as  carried  him  off;  though 
Lucian  differs  from  the  common  report,  and  affirms  him  to  have 
been  choaked  by  a  grape  (tone,  like  Anacreon.  He  died  at 
Athens  in  his  9uth  year,  as  fome  fay  ;  in  his  95th,  according  to 
others  Ts]. 

If  T^fchyhis  be  ftyled,  as  he  ufually  has  been,  the  father, 
Sophocles  wil!  certainly  demand  the  title  of  the  malter  of  tragedy  ; 
llnce,  what  tlie  former  brought  into  the  world,  the  other  adorned 
with  true  fhapes  and  features,  and  all  the  accompli(hments  and 
perfedions  of  which  its  nature  is  capable.  Diogenes  Laertius, 
■when  he  would  give  us  the  higheft  idea  of  the  advances  Plato  made 
in  philofophy,  compares  them  to  the  improvements  of  Sophocles 
in  tragedy.  The  chief  reafon  of  Ariltotle's  giving  him  the  pre- 
ference to  Euripides  was,  his  allowing  the  chorus  an  interelt  in 
the  main  adlion,  fo  as  to  make  the  play  all  of  a  piece,  and 
every  thing  to  conduce  regularly  to  the  main  defign  ;  whereas 
we  often  meet  in  Euripides  with  a  rambling  fong  of  the  chorus, 
entirely  independent  of  the  main  bufinefs,  and  as  proper  to  be 
read  on  any  other  fubjeil  or  occalion.  Ariftotle  indeed  has 
given  Euripides  the  epithet  of  TpuymuTalos,  but  it  is  eafy  to 
difcover,  that  he  can  mean  only  the  mod  pathetic  ;  whereas,  on 
the  whole,  and  he  gives  Sophocles  the  precedency,  at  leall  in 
the  moft  noble  perfections  of  oeconomy,  manners,  and  (lyle. 
Dionyfius  Halicarnaffenfis,  in  his  Art  of  Rhetoric,"  commends 
Sophocles  for  preferving  the  dignity  of  his  perfons  and  characters; 
yihereas  Euripides,  fays  he,  did  not  fo  much  confult  the  truth 
of  his  manners,  as  their  conformity  to  common  life.  He 
gives  the  preference  to  Sophocles  on  two  other  accounts  :  firft* 
becaufe  Sophocles  chofe  the  nobleft  and  mod  generous  affections 
and  manners  to  reprefent ;  while  Euripides  employed  himfelf 
in  expreding  the  more  difhoneft,  abjed,  and  effeminate  paflions; 
and,  fecondly,  becaufe  the  former  never  fays  any  thing  but  what 
is  exadtly  neceffary,  whereas  the  latter  frequently  amufes  the 
reader  with  oratorical  dedudf  ions  [t].  Cicero  had  fo  high  an 
opinion  of  Sophocles,  that  he  chilled  him  the  divine  poetj  ana, 

[sj  Luclaa.  in  Macrob.  [t]  De  DiTinat.  lib.  I. 
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Virgil,  by  his  '*  Sophocleo  cothurno,"  has  left  a  mark  of  diHinc- 
tion,  which  feems  to  denote  a  preference  of  Sophocles  to  all 
other  writers  of  tragedy. 

Out  of  above  an  hi.'ndred  tragedies,  which  Sophocles  wrote, 
only  feven  remain.  They  have  been  frequently  pnbliflied,  fepa- 
ratcly  and  together;  with  the  Greek  Scholia  and  Latin  verfions, 
and  without.  Two  editions  of  the  whole  colic^lion  may  be 
mentioned  ;  one  by  P.  Stephens,  with  the  Greek  Scholia,  and 
the  notes  of  Joachim  Caineraiius,  and  his  father  Henry  Stephens, 
in  1586,  4to-  another  with  the  Latin  verlion,  and  all  the  Greek 
vScholia,  by  Johnfon,  at  Cambridge,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  They  have 
been  all  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Francklin,  and  by  Potter. 

SORANUS,  an  ancient  phyiician  of  Ephefus,  where  he  docs 
not  feein  to  have  continued  long.  He  nas  of  the  fed  called 
Methodilfs,  and  a  great  follower  of  ThefTalus,  Trallian,  &:c. 
He  pra^lifed  phyfic,  firft  at  Alexandria,  then  at  Rome,  in  the 
reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian.  Some  little  pieces  of  his  are 
extant,  and  have  been  publilfied  :  "  De  utero  et  muliebri  pn- 
dendo,  Grx'ce,"  Paris,  1554;  *'  In  artem  medendi  ifagoge  f^- 
luberrima,"  Bafd,  1528,  and  others;  befides  a  life  of  Hippo- 
crates, which  has  been  inferted,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  almoR 
all  the  editions  of  Hippocrates.  There  was  another  Soranus 
of  Ephefus,  and  a  phyfician  too,  later  than  the  above,  and  who 
wrote  alfo  about  the  difcafes  of  women;  unlefs,  which  is  very 
likely,  the  one  be  taken  for  the  other. 

SORBAIT  (Paul),  a  good  medical  writer,  a  native  of 
Hainaut,  was  phyfician  to  the  imperial  court,  and  profefTor  of 
medicine  at  Vienna  for  twenty-four  yC'irs,  He  died  in  1691, 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  has  left,  i.  "  Commentaries  on 
the  Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates,"  in  Latin,  4to.  1680.  2. 
*'  Medicina  univerfalis,  theoretica  et  praftica,"  folio,  1 701. 
Though  this  work  has  been  much  efleemed,  as  folid  and  ufeful, 
it  contains  fome  things  which  at  prefent  appear  rather  ftrange. 
3.  **  Conlilium  medicum,  five  dialogus  loimicus,  de  pefte 
Viennenil  ;"  iimo,  1679.  He  fays  here,  that  the  plague  of  that 
year  carried  off  76,921  perfons.  4.  Several  difcourfes  in  a  pe- 
riodical paper  entitled  "  Ephemerides  of  the  Curious  in  Na- 
ture." 

SORBIERE  (Samuel),  a  French  writer  [u],  was  born  of 
Proteftant  parents  in  1610,  or  1615  ;  for  it  is  not  abfolutely 
certain  which.  His  father  was  a  tradefraan;  his  mother  Louifa 
■was  the  fitter  of  the  learned  Samuel  Petit,  minifter  of  Nifmes. 
Thefe  dying  when  he  was  young,  his  uncle  Petit  took  the  care 
of  him,  and  educated  him  as  his  own  child.  Having  laid  a 
proper  foundation  in  languages  and  polite  literature,  he  went  to 

[u]  Niceron.  torn  IV. 
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t*aris,  where  he  fludied  divinity ;  but,  being  prefently  difgufted 
with  this,  he  applied  himfelf  to  phylic,  and  Toon  made  fiich  a 
progrefs,  as  to  form  an  abridged  fyltem  for  his  own  ufe,  which 
xvas  afterwards  printed  on  one  iheet  of  paper.  He  went  into 
Holland  in  1642,  back  to  France  in  1645,  and  then  again  to 
Holland  in  1646,  in  which  year  he  married.  He  now  intended 
to  lit  down  to  the  piaclice  of  his  profefiion,  and  with  that  view 
went  to  Leyden,  but  being  tfjo  volatile  and  inconftant  to  ftay  long 
at  one  place,  he  was  fcarcely  fettled  at  Leyden,  when  he  returned  to 
France,  and  was  made  principal  of  the  college  of  Orange  in  1650. 

In  1653,  he  abjured  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  einbraced 
the  Popiih;  and,  going  to  Paris  in  1654,  publilhed,  according 
to  cultom,  a  difcourfc  upon  t!;e  m.otives  of  his  converfion,  which 
he  dedicated  to  cardinal  Maz.irine.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Rome,  where  he  made  himfelf  known  to  Alexander  VH,  by  a 
Latin  letter  addrellld  to  that  pope;  in  whichhe  inveighed  againlfc 
the  envious  Protclhnts,  as  he  called  them.  Upon  his  return 
from  Rome,  he  came  over  to  England  ;  and  afterwards  publifhed, 
in  1664,  a  relation  of  his  voyage  hither,  which  brought  upon 
him  much  trouble  and  difgrace  ;  for,  having  taken  great  and 
unwarrantable  liberties,  and  llievvn  much  fpleen  and  iatiricai 
humour  againft  a  nation  with  whom  France  at  that  time  thought 
it  policy  to  be  on  good  terms,  he  was  ftripped  of  his  title  of 
**  Hiftoriographer  of  France,"  which  had  been  given  him  by 
the  king,  and  fcnt  for  fome  time  into  banifhment.  His  book 
alfo  was  difcountenanced  and  difcredited,  by'a  tra6l  publilhed 
againft  it  in  the  very  city  of  Paris;  while  Sprat  [x],  afterwards 
biihop  of  Rochefter,  expofed  it  with  much  eloquence  and  wit 
here  at  home.  Vcltaire  has  alfo  been  very  feverc  upon  this 
work:  *'  I  would  not,"  fays  he,  *^  imitate  the  late  Mr.  Sorbiere, 
who,  having  ftayed  three  months  in  England,  without  knowing 
any  thing  either  of  its  manner,s  or  of  its  language,  thought  lit 
to  print  a  relation,  which  proved  but  a  dull  fcurrilous  fatire  upon 
a  nation  he  knew  nothing  of." 

Cardinal  Rofpigliofi  being  likely  to  fucceed  Alexander  VH. 
in  the  papal  chair,  Sorbierc  made  a  fecond  journey  to  Rome  [y]. 
He  was  known  to  the  cardinal  when  he  was  at  Rome  before, 
and  had  fmce  publiflied  a  colledion  of  poems  in  his  praife  ; 
and  fo  promifed  himfelf  great  things  upon  his  exaltation  to  the 
popedoin.  Rofpigliofi  was  rnade  pope,  and  took  the  name  of 
Clement  IX  ;  but  Sorbiere  was  difappointed  ;  for,  though  the 
pope  received  him  kindly,  and, gave  him  good  words,  yet  he 
gave  him  nothing  more,  except  a  fmall  fum  to  defray  the 
charges  of  his  journey.  He  was  one  of  thofe  men  who  could 
not  be  content,  and  was  therefore  never  happy.     He  was  con- 

[x]  Art.' SPRAT.  [y]  Puface  to  '«  Efiay  upon  the  civil  w.irj  of  France," 
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tinually  complaining  of  the  injuftice  and  cruelty  of  fortune ; 
and  yet  his  finances  were  always  decent,  and  he  lived  in  tolerable 
plenty.  Louis  XIV.  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  pope  Alexander 
VII,  had  been  benefa6tors  to  him;  and  many  were  of  opinion, 
that  he  had  as  much  as  he  deferved.  He  could  not  help  bemoan- 
ing himfelf  even  to  Clement  IX,  who  contenting  himfelf,  as 
we  have  obferved,  with  doing  him  fome  little  honours,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  his  fortune,  is  faid  to  have  received  this 
complaint  from  him,  '<  Mo(t  holy  father,  you  give  ruffles  to  a 
man  who  is  without  a  (hirt." 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  fuppofed  that  Sorbiere's  connexions 
would  have  advanced  him  higher  in  the  church,  if  he  had  been 
rightly  turned  for  it.  But  he  was  more  of  a  philofopher  than  a 
divine.  He  revered  the  memory  of  fuch  writers  as  Rabelais^ 
whom  he  made  hisconftant  ftudy:  Montaigne  and  Charron  were 
heroes  with  him,  nor  would  he  AifFer  them  to  be  ill  fpoken  of 
in  his  prefence :  and  he  had  a  known  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  perfon  of  Galfendus,  whofe  life,  prefixed  to  his 
works,  was  written  by  Sorbiere.  Thefe  connections  and  at- 
tachments made  him  fufpcded  to  be  not  very  found  in  the  faith, 
but  rather  fceptical  at  the  bottom ;  and  this  fufpicion  was  pro- 
bably fome  check  to  his  promotion  :  for  otherwife,  although  a 
man  of  levity  and  vanity,  he  was  not  deltitute  of  good  qualities 
and  accomplifhments.  He  was  very  well  fkilled  in  languages 
and  all  polite  literature,  and  had  fome  knowledge  in  many 
fciences;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  had  no  remarkable  blemilh  upon 
his  character,  although  a  little  addicted  to  pleafures.  He  died 
of  a  dropfy,  the  9th  of  April,   1670. 

Though  his  name  is  fo  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  yet 
it  is  not  owing  to  any  productions  of  his  own,  but  rather  to  the 
connexions  he  fought,  and  the  correfpondences  he  held  with 
men  of  learning.  He  was  not  the  author  of  any  confiderable 
work,  although  there  are  more  than  twenty  publications  of  his  of 
the  fmaller  kind.  Some  have  been  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of 
this  memoir,  and  there  are  others:  as,  *'  Lettres  &  Difcours 
fiir  diverfes  matieres  curieufes,"  Paris,  1660,  4to;  **  Difcours 
fur  la  Comete,"  written  upon  Gaffendi's  principles  againft 
comets  being  portents,  1665-,  "  Difcours  fur  la  transfufion  da 
fang  d'un  animal  dans  le  corps  d'un  homme,"  written  at  Rome; 
**  Difcours  fceptiqiie  fur  le  palfage  du  chyle  &  fur  le  motive- 
ment  du  coeur."  Guy  Patin  fays,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that 
this  laft  work  is  full  of  faults,  and  that  the  author  knew  nothing 
of  the  fubjeCl  he  treated  ;  which  tiiay  be  in  fome  meafurj» 
true,  for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  troubled  himfelf  long  about 
phyhc.  He  publilhed  in  1669  at  Paris,  ♦*  Epiftolx  illulhium  & 
leruditorum  virorum  ;"  among  which  are  fome  of  Clement  IXth's 
Otters  to  him,  while  that  pope  was  yet  cardinal.     This  publlca- 
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tion  was  thought  improper,  and  imputed  to  vanity.  He  tranflated 
fome  of  our  Englifh  authors  into  French  :  as  Morc's  Utopia  ; 
fome  of  Hobbes's  works,  and  part  ot  Camden's  Britannia. 
He  correfponded  with  Hobbes;  and  a  ilory  has  been  circulated 
of  his  management  in  this  correfpondence,  which,  fuppofing  it 
true,  fhcws,  that,  ahhough  he  might  be  no  great  man  himfelf, 
yet  he  was  not  deftitute  of  thofe  arts  which  have  made  little 
men  fometimes  pafs  a  while  for  great.  Hobbes  ufed  to  write 
to  Sorbiere  on  philofophical  fubjeds  ;  and,  thofe  letters  being 
fent  by  him  to  GalTendi,  feemed  fo  worthy  of  notice  to  that 
great  man,  that  he  fet  himfelf  to  write  proper  anfwers  to  them. 
Gaflendi's  anfwers  were  fent  by  Sorbiere  as  his  own  to  Hobbes, 
•who  thought  himfelf  happy  in  the  correfpondence  of  fo  pro- 
found a  philofopher:  but  at  length  the  artifice  being  difcovered, 
Sorbiere  did  not  come  off  with  the  honour  he  had  propofcd  to 
himfelf. 

Other  minute  performances  of  Sorbiere  are  omitted  as  being 
of  no  confequence  at  all.  There  is  a  "  Sorberiana,"  wliich  is 
as  good  as  many  other  of  the  "  Ana;"  that  is,  good  for  no- 
thing. 

SORBONNE  (Robert  de),  founder  of  the  celebrated  col- 
lege at  Paris,  which  bore  his  name,  was  born  in  i2or,  at 
Sorbon,  a  fmall  village  in  the  diocefe  of  Rheims.  He  was  of 
3n  obfcure  family,  but,  being  educated  for  the  church,  foon  be- 
came famous  for  his  preaching.  Louis  IX.  called  St.  Louis, 
heard  him  with  approbation,  and  took  him  as  his  chaplain. 
Having  formerly  found  it  difficult,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  to 
obtain  his  doilor's  degree,  he  projedled  the  plan  of  a  college  in 
which  the  profelTors  were  to  teach  gratuitoufly.  He  took  up 
this  idea  about  1251,  when  he  was  made  canon  of  Cambray, 
and  founded  his  college  in  1253,  which  eilablifhment  became 
the  model  of  many  others.  He  became  canon  of  Paris  in  1 258, 
and  lived  in  the  higheft  reputation  to  the  end  of  his  life,  which 
happened  in  1274;  when  he  left  his  property,  which  was  very 
confiderable,  to  complete  the  endowment  of  his  college.  The 
Sorbonne  was  one  of  the  four  parts  of  the  faculty  of  theology 
at  Paris,  and  produced  many  able  divines.  Its  founder  was 
jknown  alfo  as  an  author.  He  wrote,  i.  •'  Three  Treatifes;  on 
Confcience,  on  Confeffion,  and  the  Way  to  Paradife,"  printed  in 
the  bibliotheque  des  Peres.  2.  Some  fhort  notes  on  the  fcriptures, 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Menochius,  by  father  Tournemine. 
3.  A  book  on  Marriage.  4.  Another  on  "  the  three  ways  of 
going  to  Paradife."  5.  The  ftatutes  for  the  fociety  of  the  Sor- 
bonne. 6.  A  great  number  of  his  fermons  in  manufcript,  were 
alfo  preferved  in  the  library  of  the  Sorbonne  ;  written  with 
feeling,  though  iu  the  barbarous  ftyle  of  his  age. 
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SOTO  (Dominic),  a  learned  Dominican,  of  great  fame, 
tinder  the  emperor  Charles  V.  He  was  born  at  Segovia  in  1494, 
and  his  father,  who  was  a  gardener,  would  have  bred  him  to 
his  own  profeffion,  but  having  learned  to  write  and  read,  he 
went  to  a  fmall  town  near  Segovia,  where  he  performed  the 
office  of  facriftan.  By  perfevering  in  fliidy  he  ftttf;d  himfelf 
for  the  iniiverfity  of  Alcala,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  Paris. 
It  was  after  his  return  into  Spain  that  he  became  a  Dominican, 
and  appeared  with  great  diftindion  in  the  univerfity  of  Sala- 
manca. His  reputation  was  now  fo  high,  that  he  was  chofen  by 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  as  arbitrator  in  fome  important  difputes, 
and  appointed  in  1545  his  firll  theologian  at  the  council  of 
Trent,  In  that  alTembiy  he  was  one  of  the  mofl  active  and 
efteemed  members.  He  fpoke  frequently,  and  took  the  charge 
of  forming  the  decrees  from  the  decifions  which  had  paHed. 
Every  one  was  fond  of  confulting  him,  and  this  peculiar  diilinc- 
tion  was  the  more  remarkable  as  there  were  more  than  fifty 
bifliops,  and  other  theologians,  of  the  fame  order  in  the  alTembly. 
He  refufed  the  biOiopric  of  Segovia,  and  though  he  had  not 
been  able  to  decline  the  appointment  of  confeiTor  to  Charles  V. 
he  refigncd  it  as  foon  as  he  could  with  propriety.  He  died  in 
1560,  at  the  age  of  66.  He  publiihed,  I.  two  books  *'  on 
ISlature  and  on  Grace,"  in  1549,  and  dedicated  them  to  the 
fathers  of  the  council,  4to.  Paris.  2.  '*  Commentaries  on  the 
Epiftl.e  to  the  Romans,"  1550,  folio.  3.  "  Commentaries  on  the 
Mailer  of  Sentences,"  folio.  4.  "  De  juftitia  et  jure,"  two 
treatifes,  in  folio.  5.  *^'  Dc  legendis  fecretis,"  8vo.  6.  **  De 
jiauperum  caufa."  7.  **  De  cavendo  juramentorum  abufu." 
8.  "  Apologia  contra  Ambrofium  Catharinum,"  &c. 

SOUCHAI  (Jean  Baptiste),  a  French  writer  vv^ho  died  in 
1746,  at  the  age  of  59,  was  born  at  Saint-Ainand  near  Ven- 
dome,  and  educated  by  an  uncle.  Removing  to  Paris,  he  gained 
the  applaufe  and  eftcein  of  all  the  learned;  and  in  1720  was 
eledted  into  the  academy  of  Infcriptions,  in  whofe  memoirs  his 
diflertations  make  a  diftinguilhed  figure.  He  was  not  without 
preferment  alfo,  being  canon  of  Rodez,  counfellor  to  the 
king,  and  reader  and  profeilbr  of  eloquence  in  the  College 
Royal.  The  abbe  Souchai  is  laid  to  have  formed  in  himfelf  the 
rare  union  of  profound  knowledge  and  elegant  manners.  He 
wrote,  I.  a  French  tranflution  of  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors,  en- 
titled, "  Eifais  furies  Erreurs  populaires,"  2  vols.  i2mo.  2.  An 
edition  of  the  works  of  PeliflTon,  3  vols.  i2mo.  3.  Remarks  on 
d'Andilly'sJofephus,  in  the  edition  of  Paris,  1744.  4.  An  edition 
of  Boileau's  works,  2  vols.  410.  1740.  5.  An  edition  of  the 
*'  Aftrea"  of  Honore  d'Urfe,  in  which  the  language  is  mo- 
dernized, and  the  converfations  abridged,  1733,  10  vols,  i2mo. 
6.  An  edition  of  **  Aufonius"  in  4to.  with  copious  notes.     7. 
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The  diflcrtations  abovementioned,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy. 

SOUFFLOT  (James  Germain),  an  architefl  very  famous 
in  France,  particiilaily  for  his  plan  of  the  beautiful  church  of 
St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  was  born  in  I7i3>  at  Trcnci  near  Aux- 
erre.  His  family  was  engaged  in  commerce,  but  he  very  early 
fhewed  a  ftrong  dilpofiiion  for  the  arts,  and  particularly  for 
architedure.  It  is  related  of  him,  as  of  our  countryman 
Smeaton,  that,  from  his  earlieft  childhood,  he  was  more  de- 
lighted by  attending  to  workmen  than  any  other  amufement  $ 
and,  like  him,  was  fo  ftrongly  diredled  by  the  bent  of  his  genius 
to  the  profeflion  in  which  he  afterwards  excelled,  as  to  iVullrate 
the  wilhcs  of  his  father  to  place  him  in  his  own  line.  The 
father  of  Soufflot,  however,  did  not  yield  to  his  fon's  inclination, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  home  in  order  to  indulge  it.  He 
immediately,  with  a  fmall  ftock  of  money,  fet  out  for  Italy,  but 
paufed  at  Lyons,  where,  by  working  under  the  artifts  of  that 
place,  he  improved  at  once  his  knowledge  and  his  finances.  He 
then  vifited  Rome  and  every  part  of  Italy.  Having  improved 
himfelf  under  the  bed  artills,  and  by  modelling  from  the  fineft: 
antiques,  he  returned  to  France,  and  for  a  time  to  Lyons, 
where  he  had  made  himfelf  beloved  in  his  former  vifit.  He 
was  foon  employed  by  the  magiitrates  of  that  city  to  build  the 
exchange  and  the  hofpital,  the  latter  of  which  edifices  extended 
his  reputation  throughout  France.  Madame  Pompadour  heard 
of  him,  and  having  obtained  for  her  brother  the  place  of  di- 
rector of  the  royal  buildings,  ccc.  engaged  Soufflot  and  Cochin 
to  attend  him  into  Italy.  Returning  from  that  engagement,  he 
quitted  Lyons,  and  cftabliflied  himfelf  at  Paris ;  where  he  was 
fuccefhvely  comptroller  of  the  buildings  of  Marly  and  the  Tuil- 
leries,  member  of  the  academies  of  archite6lure  and  painting, 
knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  laftly,  fuperintendant 
of  the  royal  buildings.  With  refpecl  to  the  dome  of  his  great 
work,  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  he  met  with  fo  many  contra- 
didions,  and  fo  much  oppofition  excited  by  envy,  that  though  he 
had  demonflrated  the  poilibility  of  executing  it,  they  threw  great 
obftacles  in  his  way ;  and  are  thought  to  have  ihortened  his  life 
by  the  fevere  vexation  he  experienced  from  them.  After  lan- 
guiihing  for  two  years,  in  a  very  infirm  Hate,  he  died  Auguft  29, 
1780,  at  the  age  of  67, 

Soufflot  was  much  beloved  by  his  relations  and  friends,  who 
knowing  the  excellence  of  his  heart,  were  not  offended  by  a 
kind  of  warmth  and  roughnefs  of  charadler  w^hich  was  peculiar 
to  him.  They  calkd  him  jocularly  "  Le  bourru  bienfaifant," 
the  benevolent  hummriji,  as  we  may  perhaps  tranflate  it;  from  the 
title  of  a  comedy  then  fafhionable.  He  did  not  live  to  finilh 
the  church  of  St.  Genevieve;   but,  befides  the  buildings  here 

mentioned 
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-mentioned,  he  was  concerned  in  many  others,  particularly  the 
beautiful  theatre  at  Lyons. 

SOUTH  (Robert),  an  Englifh  divine  of  great  parts  and 
learning,  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant  in  London,  and  born  at 
Hackney  in  Middlefex,  1633  [z].  He  was  educated  in  Weft- 
minfter-fchool  under  Dr.  Bufby,  where  he  acquired  an  uncom- 
mon fliare  of  grammatical  and  philological  learning,  but  **  more," 
fays  Wood,  "  of  impudence  and  faucincfs ;"  and,  being  a  king's 
fcholar,  was  in  1651  ele6led  thence  ftudent  of  Chrift -church, 
Oxford.  He  took  a  batciielor  of  arts  degree  in  1654;  and  the 
fame  year  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  verfco,  to  congratulate  the 
protedor  Cromwell  upon  the  peace  concluded  with  the  Dutch. 
They  were  publiflied  in  a  colledion  of  poems  by  the  univerlity. 
The  year  after,  he  publilhed  another  Latin  poem,  entitled, 
»*  Mufica  Incantans;  five  Poema  exprimens  Muficas  vires  ju- 
venem  in  infaniam  adigentis,  6c  Mufici  inde  pcriculum."  In 
1657,  he  took  a  maftcr  of  arts  degree ;  and  became  by  virtue 
of  his  abilities  and  attainments  an  illuftrious  member  of  his 
fociety.  He  preached  frequently,  and  (as  Wood  thinks)  with- 
out any  orders:  he  appeared,  at  St.  Mary's,  the  great  champion 
for  Calvinifm  againft  Socinianifm  and  Arminianifm  ;  and  his 
behaviour  was  fuch,  and  his  talents  eftcemed  fo  exceedingly 
ufeful  and  ferviceable,  that  the  heads  of  that  party  were  confi- 
dering  how  to  give  proper  encouragement  and  proportionable 
preferment  to  fo  hopeful  a  convert.  In  the  mean  time  the  pro- 
tedor  Cromwell  died;  and  then,  the  Prefbyterians  prevailing 
over  the  Independents,  South  fided  with  them.  He  began  to 
contemn,  and  in  a  manner  to  defy,  the  dean  of  his  college  Dr. 
Owen,  who  was  reckoned  the  head  of  the  Independent  party; 
upon  which  the  do£lor  plainly  told  him,  that  he  was  one  who 
*'  fate  in  the  feat  of  the  fcornful."  The  author  of  the  memoirs 
of  South's  life  tells  us,  that  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders, 
according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England, 
in  1658.  In  July,  1659,  he  preached  the  aHizc-fermon  at  Ox- 
ford, in  which  he  inveighed  vehemently  againft  tlie  Independ- 
ents; and  by  this  greatly  pleafed  the  Prefbyterians,  who  there- 
upon made  iiim  their  acknowledgements.  The  fame  year,  when 
it  was  vifible  that  the  king  would  be  reftored,  he  was  fomewhat 
at  a  ftand,  yet  was  ftill  reckoned  a  member  of  '*  the  Fanatic  Ordi- 
nary," as  Wood  expreiTes  it;  but,  when  his  majefty's  refto- 
^ation  could  not  be  withftood,  then  he  began  to  exerclft-  his 
pulpit-talents,  which' were  very  great,  as  much  againft  the  Pref- 
byterians, as  he  had  dojie  before  againfl  the  Independents.  Such 
was  the  condudl  and  behaviour  of  this  celebrated  divine  in  the 
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earlier  p^rt  of  his  life,  as  it  is  defcrlbed  by  his  contemporary  ia 
the  univerfity,  Mr.  Anthony  Wood  ;  and  if  Wood  was  not  un- 
reafonably  prejudiced  againft  him,  he  was  donbtlcfs  no  fmall 
time-ferver,  who  knew  no  better  life  of  the  great  abilities  God 
had  given  him,  than  to  obtain  the  favour  of  thofe  who  could 
reward  him  belt. 

He  feems  to  have  proceeded  as  he  had  begun:  that  is,  he 
pulhed  himfelf  on  by  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  powers  that 
were;  and  he  did  not  fucceed  amifs.  Aug.  lo,  1660,  he  was 
chofen  public  orator  of  the  univerdty;  and  at  the  fame  time 
*'  tugged  hard,"  fays  Wood,  "  fuch  was  the  high  conceit  of  his 
worth,  to  be  canon  of  Chrift-church,  as  belonging  to  that 
office  ;  but  was  kept  back  by  the  endeavours  of  the  dean.  This 
was  a  great  difcontcnt  to  him;  and  not  being  able  to  conceal  it, 
he  clamoured  at  it,  and  fhewed  much  paffion  in  his  fermons  till 
he  could  get  preferment,  which  made  them  therefore  frequented 
by  the  generality,  though  fhunned  by  fome.  Tins  pcrfon, 
though  he  was  a  junior  mafter,  and  had  never  fufFered  for  the 
royal  caufe,  yet  fo  great  was  his  conceit,  or  fo  blinded  he  was 
with  ambition,  that  he  thought  he  could  never  be  enough  loaded 
with  preferment ;  while  others,  who  hud  fufFered  much,  and  had 
been  reduced  to  a  bit  of  bread  for  his  majefty's  caufe,  could  get 
nothing."  South's  talents,  however,  might  be  of  ufe,  and  were 
not  to  be  negledled  ;  and  thefc,  together  with  his  flaming  ze^ 
which  he  was  ever  ready  to  exert  on  all  occafions,  recommended 
him  effectually  to  notice  and  preferment.  In  1661,  he  became 
domellic  chaplain  to  lord  Clarendon,  chancellor  of  England,  and 
of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and,  in  March,  1663,  was  inftalled 
prebendary  of  Weftminffer.  Otlober  the  ill  following,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  dodor  in  divinity  ;  but  this,  as  Wood 
relates,  not  without  fome  commotion  in  the  univerfity.  Letters 
were  fent  by  lord  Clarendon,  in  behalf  of  his  chaplain  South, 
who  was  therein  recommended  to  the  doclorate:  but  fome  were 
fo  offended,  on  account  of  certain  prejudices  againit  South, 
whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  mere  time-ferver,  that  they  flifly 
denied  the  palling  of  thefe  letters  in  convocation.  A  tumult 
arofe,  and  they  proceeded  to  a  fcrutiny  ;  after  which  the  fenior 
pro£tor  Nathaniel  Crew,  fellow  of  Lincoln-college,  and  after- 
wards bifhop  of  Durham,  did  ('*  accoriiing  to  his  ufual  perfidy, 
which,  fays  Wood,  he  frequently  exercifcd  in  his  office;  for  he 
was  born  and  bred  a  Prcibyterian")  pronounce  him  paifed  by  the 
major  part  of  the  houfc ;  in  confequence  of  which,  by  the  double 
prefentation  of  Dr.  John  Wallis,  Savilian  profeffor  of  geometry, 
he  was  firft  admitted  bachelor,  then  doftor  oi  divinity. 

Afterwards  he  had  a  finecure  in  Wales,  bellowed  upon  him 
by  his  patron  the  earl  of  Clarendon  ;  am!,  at  tliat  earl's  retire- 
ment into  Fra-nCe  in  i66':-,  became  chaplain  to  James  duke  of 

York. 
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York.  In  1670,  he  was  made  canon  of  Chrift-cluirch,  Ox- 
ford. In  1676,  he  attended  as  chaplain  Laurence  Hyde,  efqj 
ambafiador  extraordinary  to  the  king  of  Poland;  of  which 
iourney  he  gave  an  account,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Edward  Pocock, 
dated  from  Dantzick  the  16th  of  Dec.  1677;  which  letter  is 
printed  in  the  *'  Memoirs  of  his  Life."  In  1678,  he  was  no- 
minated by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Weftminfler  to  the  re6lory 
of  Illip  in  Oxfordfhire;  and,  in  1680,  rebuilt  the  chancel  of 
that  church,  as  he  did  afterwards  the  reclory-hoiife.  Wood  has 
obferved,  in  April,  1694,  that,  notwithftanding  his  various  pre- 
ferments, he  lived  upon  none  of  them;  but  upon  his  temporal 
eflate  at  CaverOiam  near  Reading,  and,  as  the  people  of  Oxford 
imagined,  in  a  difcontented  and  clamorous  condition  for  want 
of  more.  They  were  miitaken,  however,  if  the  author  of  the 
Memoirs  of  his  Life  is  to  be  depended  on,  who  tells  us,  that  he 
refufed  feveral  offers  of  biftioprics,  as  likewife  that  of  an  arch- 
bifhoprlc  in  Ireland,  which  was  made  him  in  James  the  Second's 
reign,  by  his  patron  the  earl  of  Rochefter,  then  lord  lieutenant 
of  tliat  kingdom.  But  this  was  only  rumour;  and  there  is  little 
reafon  to  fuppofe  tliat  it  had  any  foundation.  South's  nature  and 
temper  were  violent,  domineering,  and  intraftable  to  the  laft 
degree;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  his  patrons  might  not 
think  it  expedient  to  raife  him  higher,  and  by  that  means  inveft 
him  with  more  power  than  he  was  likely  to  ufe  with  difcretion. 
There  is  a  particular  recorded,  which  (hews,  that  they  were  no 
flrangers  to  his  nature.  The  earl  of  Rochefter,  being  folicited 
by  James  II.  to  change  his  religion,  agreed  to  be  prefent  at  a 
difpHte  between  two  divines  of  the  church  of  England,  and  two 
of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and  to  abide  by  the  refult  of  it.  The 
king  nominated  two  for  the  Popifh  fide,  the  earl  two  for  the 
Proteftant,  one  of  whom  was  South  ;  to  whom  the  king  objeded, 
faying,  that  he  could  not  agree  to  the  choice  of  South,  who  in- 
ftead  of  arguments  would  bring  railing  accufations,  and  had  not 
temper  to  go  through  a  difpute  that  reqiiired  the  greateft  attention 
and  calmnefs:  upon  which  Dr.  Patrick,  then  dean  of  Peter- 
borough, and  minifter  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent-garden,  was  chofen 
in  his  ftead. 

After  the  Revolution,  South  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
their  majefties  ;  though  he  is  faid  to  have  excufed  himfelf  from 
accepting  a  great  dignity  in  the  church,  vacated  by  a  refufal  of 
thofe  oaths.  In  1693,  he  publiftied  "  Animadverfions  on  Dr. 
Sherlock's  book,  intituled,  *  A  vindication  of  the  Holy  and  evet 
BlefTed  Trinity,'  &c.  together  with  a  more  necelfary  vindication  oi 
that  facred  and  priixie  article  of  the  Chriftian  Faith  from  his  new 
notions  and  falfe  explications  of  it:  humbly  offered  to  his  ad- 
mirers, and  to  himfelf  the  chief  of  them,  1693,"  4to.  Sher- 
lock haying  publiihed  in  1694  a  Defence  of  himfelf  againft 
6  thefe 
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ih^i^e  Animadverfions,  South  replied,  in  a  book  entitled,  "  Tri- 
iheifm  charged  upon  Dr.  Sherlock's  new  notion  of  the  Trinit)^, 
and  the  charge  made  good  in  an  anfwer  to  the  defence,"  &c. 
This  was  a  mod  terrible  war,  and  great  men  efpoufed  the  caufc 
of  each ;  though  the  caufe  of  each,  as  is  curious  to  obferve, 
was  not  the  caufe  of  orthodoxy,  which  lay  between  them  both : 
Jor  if  Sherlock  ran  into  Tritheifm,  and  made  three  fubftances 
as  well  as  three  perfons  of  the  Godhead,  South  on  the  other 
hand  leaned  to  the  herefy  of  Sabellius,  which  dellroying  the  triple 
perfonage,  fuppofcd  only  one  fubilance  with  fomething  like  three 
jp.odes.  The  viclorv,  neverthclefs,  was  adjudged  to  South  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  at  Oxford:  for  Mr.  Bingham  of  Uni- 
verHty-coHege,  having  fallen  in  with  Sherlock's  notions,  and 
aiferted  in  a  fermon  before  the  univerfity,  that  ''  there  were  tliree 
infinite  dilHnft  minds  and  fubllances  in  the  Trinity,  and  alfo  that 
the  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity  are  three  diftinil  minds  or  fpirits, 
and  three  individual  fubftances,  was  cenfured  by  a  folemn  decree 
therein  convocation:  wherein  they  judge,  declare,  and  deter- 
mine the  aforefaid  words,  lately  deliYered  in  the  faid  fermon,  to 
be  '*  falfe,  impious,  heretical,  and  contrary  to  the  do6trine  of 
ihe  church  of  E-ngland."  Eat  this  decree  rather  irritated,  than 
compofed  the  differences:  whereupon  the  king  interpofed  his 
authority,  by  dire6lions  to  the  archbifliops  and  bifliops,  that  no 
preacher  wfaatfoever  in  his  fermon  or  letlure,  Ibould  prefume  to 
preach  any  other  docSrine  concerning  the  blelTed  Trinity,  than 
what  was  contained  in  the  Huly  Scriptures,  and  was  agreeable 
to  the  three  Creeds  and  thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion.  This 
put  an  end  to  the  controverfy ;  though  not  till  after  both  the  dif- 
putants,  together  with  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  malter  of  the  Char- 
ter-houfe,  had  been  ridiculed  in  a  well-known  ballad,  called 
'*  The  Battle  Royal."  Burntt-about  the  fame  time  had  ridiculed, 
in  his  Archseologia  Philofophica,  the  literal  account  of  the 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  as  it  Hands  in  the  beginning  of  Ge- 
nefis;  and  this,  though  fmart  and  witty,  being  thought  heterodox 
and  profane,  expofed  him  to  the  lain  upon  the  prefent  occafion. 
During  the  greateft  part  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  South  was  ia 
a  ftate  of  inadlivity  ;  and,  the  infirmities  of  old  age  growing  faft 
upon  him,  he  performed  very  little  of  the  duty  of  his  minliterial 
funclion,  otherwife  than  by  attending  divine  fervice  at  Weft- 
minllcr-abbey.  Neverthclefs,  when  there  was  any  alarm  about 
the  church's  danger,  as  in  thofe  days  alarms  of  that  fort  were 
frequent,  none  Ihewed  greater  a61:ivity  ^  nor  had  Sacheverell  in 
1710  a  more  ftrenuous  advocate*  He  had  from  time  to  time 
given  his  fermons  to  the  public;  and,  in  1715,  he  publifhed  a 
fourth  volume,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  right  hon.  William 
Bromley,  efq;  "  fome  time  fpeaker  to  the  Hon.  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  after  that  principal  Secretary  of  State  to  her 
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Majefly  Q^icen  Anne,  of  ever  blejj'cd  memory.''''  He  died  aged 
eighty-three,  July  8,  1716;  and  was  interred  in  Weftminfter- 
abbey,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  him,  with  an  infcription 
upon  it.  He  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  abilities  and  at- 
tainments; of  judgement,  wit,  and  learning  equally  great. 
There  is  as  much  wit  in  his  fermons,  as  there  is  good  fenfe  and 
learning,  well  combined  and  ilrongly  fet  forth:  and  there  is 
yet  more  ill- humour,  fpleen,  and  futire.  'However  admirable, 
there  was  certainly  nothing  amiable  in  his  nature:  for  it  is  doing 
him  no  injultice  to  fay,  that  he  was  four,  morofe,  peevilh,  quar- 
relfome,  intolerant,  and  unforgiving;  and,  had  not  his  zeal  for 
religion  fcrved  for  the  time  to  cover  a  multitude  of  moral  imper- 
fedlions,  all  his  parts  and  learning  could  not  have  fcreened  him 
from  the  imputation  of  being  but  an  indifferent  kind  of  man. 

His  Sermons  have  been  often  printed  in  6  vols.  8vo.  In  1717, 
his  "  Opera  Pofthuma  Latina,"  confilling  of  Orations  and 
Poems;  and  his  '*  Pollhumous  Works"  in  Engliih,  containing 
three  Sermons,  an  account  of  his  Travels  into  Poland,  Memoirs 
of  his  Life,  and  a  Copy  of  his  Will;  were  pnblifhed  in 
1  vols.  8vo. 

SOUTHERN  (Thomas),  an  EngliOi  dramatic  writer,  was 
the  fon  of  George  Southern  of  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  War- 
■wickfhire,  and  born  about  1662  [a].  He  became  a  member  of 
Pembroke-college,  Oxford,  in  i68o;  and,  after  having  taken 
one  degree  in  arts  in  1683,  went  to  London,  where  he  fet  up 
for  a  poet,  and  wrote  a  tragedy,  called  "  The  Loyal  Brother, 
or  the  Perfian  Prince,"  a£led  and  publilhed  in  1682.  This  is 
Wood's  account,  but  certainly  erroneous:  for  here  he  is  made 
to  publifh  a  play  after  his  fettlement  in  London,  though,  by  the 
very  date  of  its  publication,  it  muft  have  been  written  fome  time 
before  he  left  Oxford. 

Another  writer,  who  though  of  no  great  authority,  was  pro- 
bably better  acquainted  with  his  hiftory,  gives  this  account  of 
him[B].  Southern,  fays  he,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  the  year 
of  the  Reftoration ;  and  was  early  educated  at  the  univerfity 
there.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  he  quitted  Ireland,  and  probably 
went  to  Oxford,  though  this  writer  inakes  no  mention  of  it ; 
v/hence  he  removed  to  the  Middle-Temple,  London,  where  he 
devoted  hiinfelf  to  play-writing  and  poetry,  inftead  of  law.  His 
"  Perfian  Prince,  or  Loyal  Brother,"  in  1682,  was  introduced 
at  a  time  when  the  Tory  intereft  was  triumphant  in  England  ; 
and  the  charafter  of  the  Loyal  Brother  was  no  doubt  intended  to 
compliment  James  duke  of  York,  who  afterwards  rewarded  him 
for  his  fervice:  for,  after  his  accelTion  to  the  throne,  Southern 
v/ent  into  the  army,  and  ferved  in  the  commiliion  of  captain 

[a]  Athcn.  Oxon.  [e]  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poecs,  Vol.  V. 
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iirider  tlie  king  himfelf,  when  about  to  oppofe  the  prince  of 
Orange's  coming  into  England.  This  affair  being  over,  he 
retired  to  his  (Indies ;  and  wrote  feveral  plays,  from  which  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  drawn  a  very  handfomefubfiftence.  In  the  preface 
to  his  tragedy,  called  *'  The  Spartan  Dame,"  he  acknowledges, 
that  he  received  from  the  bookfellers  as  a  price  for  this  play 
150I.  which  was  thought  in  1721,  the  time  of  its  being  publifhed, 
very  extraordinary.  He  was  the  fird  who  raifed  the  advantage 
of  play-writing  to  a  fecond  and  third  night;  which  Pope  men- 
tions in  the  following  manner  : 

Tom  vvhomheav'n  fent  down  to  raife 

The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays. 

Verjes  to  Southern^   1742. 

The  reputation,  which  Dryden  gained  by  the  many  prologues 
he  wrote,  made  the  players  always  folicitous  to  have  one  of  his, 
as  being  fure  to  be  well  received  by  the  public.  Dryden's  price 
for  a  prologue  had  ufually  been  four  guineas,  with  which  fura 
Southern  once  prefented  him  ;  when  Dryden  returning  the 
money  faid,  *'  Young  man  this  is  too  little,  I  murt  have  fix 
guineas."  Southern  anfvvered,  that  four  had  been  his  ufual  price: 
'*  Yes,"  fays  Dryden,  "  it  has  been  fo,  but  the  players  have 
hitherto  had  my  labours  too  cheap;  for  the  future  I  mufl:  have 
fix  guineas."  Southern  alfo  was  induftrious  to  draw  all  imagin- 
able profits  from  his  poetical  labours.  Dryden  once  took  occa- 
fion  to  afl<  him,  how  much  he  got  by  one  of  his  plays  ?  to  whom 
Southern  replied,  after  ov/ning  himfelf  afhamed  to  tell  him, 
700I.  which  aftonifhed  Dryden,  as  it  was  more  by  600I.  than  he 
himfelf  had  ever  got  by  his  molt  fuccefsful  plays.  But  the 
fecret,  we  are  told,  is,  that  Southern  was  not  beneath  the  drudgery 
of  folicitation,  and  often  fold  his  tickets  at  a  very  high  price, 
by  making  applications  to  perfons  of  quality  and  di(tin6lion; 
a  degree  of  fervility,  which  Dryden  might  juftly  think  below 
the  dignity  of  a  poet,  and  more  in  the  character  of  an  under- 
piayer.  Dryden  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Southern's  abi- 
lities; and  prefixed  a  copy  of  vcrfes  to  a  comedy  of  his,  called 
*'  The  Wife's  Excufe,"  aded  in  1692.  The  night  that  South- 
ern's *'  Innocent  Adultery"  was  firft  a6led,  which  has  beea 
efieemed  by  fome  perfons  the  moft  affe£llng  play  in  any  lan- 
guage, a  gentleman  took  occafion  to  alk  Dryden,  "  what  was 
his  opinion  of  Southern's  genius?"  who  replied,  "  that  he  thought 
him  fuch  another  poet  as  Otway."  The  moft  finifhed  of  all  his 
plays  is  "  Oroonoko,  or  the  Royal  Slave:"  which  is  built  upon 
a  true  ftory,  related  by  Mrs.  Behn  in  a  novel.  Befides  the  ten- 
der ana  delicate  Itrokes  of  pafiion  in  this  play,  there  are  many 
i!hining  and  manly  fentiments  ;  and  fome  have  gone  fo  far  be- 
yond the  truth  as  to  fay,  that  the  moft  celebrated  even  of  Shak- 
fpeare's  plays  cannot  furnifh  fo  many  ftriking  thoughts,  and 
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fuch  a  glow  of  animated  poetry.  Southern  died  May  26,  1746, 
aged  eighty-five  [c].  He  lived  the  lall  ten  years  ot"  his  Fife  in 
Weftniinrtcr,  and  attended  the  abbey  fervicc  very  conftantly ; 
being,  as  is  faid,  particularly  fond  ot  church  mufic.  Oklys,  in 
his  MS.  additions  to  Gildon's  continuation  of  Langbainc,  fays, 
that  he  remembered  Mr.  Southern  "  a  grave  and  venerable  old 
gentleman.  He  lived  near  Covent-garden,  and  uftd  often  to 
frequent  the  evening  prayers  tlicre,  always  neat  and  decently 
dreffed,  commonly  in  black,  with  his  filver  fvvord  and  filver 
locks  ;  but  latterly  it  feems  he  redded  at  Weftminfter."  The 
late  excellent  poet  Mr.  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Walpole,  dated 
from  Burnham  in  Buckinghamfhirc,  in  Sept.  1737,  has  alfo 
the  following  obfervation  concerning  this  author:  '*  We  have 
old  Mr.  Southern  at  a  gentleman's  houfe  a  little  way  off,  who 
often  comes  to  fee  us ;  he  is  now  feventy-fevcn  years  old,  and 
has  almoft  w  holly  loft  his  memory  ;  but  is  as  agreeable  an  old 
man  as  can  be,  at  leaft  I  perfuade  myfelf  fo  when  I  look  at 
him,  and  think  of  Ifabella  and  OroonokofD]."  Mr.  Mafon 
adds  in  a  note  on  this  paflage,  that  "  Mr.  Gray  always  thought 
highly  of  his  pathetic  powers,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  blamed 
his  ill  tafte  for  mixing  them  fo  injudicioufly  with  farce,  in  order 
to  produce  that  monltrous  fpccies  of  compofition  called  Tragi- 
comedy." Mr.  Southern,  however,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
wasfenfible  of  the  impropriety  of  blending  tragedy  and  comedy, 
and  ufed  to  declare  to  lord  Corke  his  regret  at  complying  with 
the  licentious  taf^e  of  the  time.  His  dramatic  writings  were 
for  the  firft  time  completely  publifhed  by  T.  Evans,  in  3  vols. 
i2mo. 

SOZOMEN  (Hf.rmias),  an  ecclefiaftical  hlftorian  of  the 
fifth  century,  was  of  a  good  family  ;  and  born  at  Bethelia,  a 
town  of  Pal'elUne  [e].  After  being  liberally  educated,  he  ftudied 
the  law  at  Berytus  in  Phoenicia;  and  then  going  to  Conftant'i- 
roplcj  becatne  a  pleader  at  the  bar.  Afterwards  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  writing  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  ;  and  firft  drew  up  a 
compendium  of  it  in  two  books,  from  the  afcenfion  of  Chrilt 
to  the  year  323  ;  but  this  is  loft.  Then  he  continued  his  hiftory 
in  a  morecircumftantial  and  clofer  manner  to  the  year  440;  and 
this  part  is  extant.  He  hath  many  particulars  relating  to  him  in 
common  with  the  ecclefiaftical  hlftorian  Socrates:  he  lived  at 
the  fame  time,  was  of  the  fame  profeHion,and  undertook  a  work 
of  the  fame  nature,  and  comprlfed  it  within  the  fame  period; 
for  his  hiftory  ends,  as  it  nearly  begins,  at  the  fame  point  with 
that  of  Socrates.  His  ftyle  is  more  florid  and  elegant  than  that  of 
Socrates  [f]  ;  but.  he  is  by  no  means  fo  judicious  an  author. 

[c]  Biographia  Dramatica.  [e]  Fabricii  Blbl.  Gra?c.  Lib.  v.  c.  4. 

[vj  Q<»arto  edition,  p.  25.  Tillemont,  Du  Pin,  Cave,  &c. 

[f]  Jortin's  Ectk-f.  Remarlcs,  vol.  iii- 
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Being  of  a  family  which  had  exceffively  admired  the  monks, 
snd  himfclf  educated  at  the  feet  of  thefe  Gamalieis,  he  Con- 
tra(5tcd  a  fuperftitioiis  and  trifling  turn  of  mind,  and  an  amazing 
credulity  for  monicifh  miracles  :  he  fpeaks  of  the  benefit  which 
himfelf  had  received  from  the  interceilion  of  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel. He  gives  an  high  commendation  of  a  monaltic  life,  and 
enlarges  very  much  upon  the  actions  and  manners  of  xhofe  re- 
clufes:  and  this  is  all  that  he  hath  added  to  the  "  Hillory  of 
Socrates,"  who  it  is  univerfally  agreed  wrote  firlt,  and  whom 
he  every  where  vifibly  copies. 

His  hiftory  has  been  tranflated  and  publifhed  by  Valefius, 
with  Eufcbius  and  the  other  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  ;  and  repub- 
lifhed,  with  additional  notes  by  Reading,  at  London,  1720,  in 
3  vols,  folio. 

SPAGNOLETTO  (Joseph  Ril^ra),  fo  named  in  Italy,  and 
tifually  fo  called,  was  born  in  1589,  at  Xativa,  a  city  in  Spain, 
about  ten  leagues  from  Valcntia.  Though  his  parents  were  not 
in  circumftances  to  give  him  the  education  in  painting  which 
his  early  genius  deferved,  he  contrived  to  travel  into  Italy,  and 
there  applied  to  his  art  under  the  greatelt  mafters.  He  firft  re- 
fided  at  Parma,  where  he  fo  completely  ftudied  the  works  of 
Corrcggio,  as  to  be  able  to  iinitate  his  ftyle  and  colouring  with 
great  fuccefs.  He  then  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  changed 
his  manner  altogether,  and  adopted  Caravaggio  as  his  model. 
Like  that  mafter,  he  painted  with  bold  and  broad  lights  and 
Hiadovvs,  and  gave  fo  extraordinary  a  degree  of  force  to  his 
pictures,  that  the  works  of  moft  other  artilts,  when  placed  near 
them,  appear  comparatively  tame  and  feeble.  In  his  colour- 
ing he  is  efteemed  equal  to  Caravaggio,  and  fuperior  to  him  in 
cnrre^lnefs  of  defign  ;  yet  inferior  in  fweetnefs  and  mellownefs 
of  touch.  It  is  faid,  that  a  cardinal  having  become  his  patron 
at  Rome,  and  given  him  apartments  in  his  own  palace,  he  be- 
came indolent,  and  unable  to  exert  his  talents  ;  in  order  to  do 
juftice  to  which,  he  found  it  necelTary  to  return  to  that  poverty 
in  which  he  v/as  bred,  and  therefore  voluntarily  renounced  this 
afykim,  and  fixed  himfelf  at  Naples.  Here  his  works  being 
greatly  admired,  and  his  pencil  being,  after  a  time,  conftantly 
employed  by  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  other  potentates  of 
Europe,  he  gradually  rofe  to  that  affluence,  the  fudden  acqiii- 
iition  of  which,  had  produced  fo  bad  an  effe£l.  It  was  not  fo 
now;  he  continued  to  paint  hiftorical  pi6fures,  and  fomctimes 
portraits,  which  are  difperfed  throughout  Europe;  but  he  rarely 
worked  for  the  churches  or  convents.  His  principal  works 
are  at  Naples,  and  in  the  Efcurial  in  Spain. 

The  genius  of  Spagnoletto  naturally  inclined  hirn  to  fubjefls  of 

horror,  which,   therefore,  he  fele6ted  from  facred  and  profane 

hillory ;   fuch  as   the  martyrdoms   of   faints,    the  torments  of 
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Ixion  and  Prometheus,  or  Cato  tearing  out  his  own  howtU. 
He  aifo  delighted  in  defigning  old  men  emaciated  by  mortifi- 
cation, fuch  as  faints  and  hermits,  his  pictures  on  which  fubje£tsy 
were  much  admired  by  the  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans.  An 
extraordinary  (tory  is  related  by  Sandrart,  of  the  efFecl  of  one; 
of  his  pictures  on  the  imagination  of  a  pregnant  woman,  and 
on  her  child  ;  but  as  the  porribiliiy  of  fuch  effedls  is  by  no  means 
afcertafned,  we  Ihall  not  venture  to  relate  it.  The  force  of  his 
colouring,  the  extraordinary  relief  of  his  figures,  and  the  fin- 
gular  ftrcngth  of  his  exprcflion,  certainly  make  his  pictures  likely 
to  affecl  the  mind  as  powerfully  as  thofe  of  any  mailer  who  can 
be  mentioned. 

SPAGNOLI.     See  Mantuan. 

SPANHEIM  (Frederic],  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Leyden, 
was  born  at  Amberg  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  in  1600,  of  a 
good  family  Tg].  His  father  Wigand  Spanheim,  do£lor  of  di- 
vinity, was  a  very  learned  man,  aiid  ecclefiaftical  counfellor  to 
the  eleitor-palatine;  he  died  in  1620,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
letter  from  his  fon,  which  had  made  him  weep  for  joy.  Fre- 
deric was  educated  with  great  care  under  the  infpedion  of  his 
father;  and,  having  (tudied  in  the  college  of  Amberg  till 
1613,  was  fent  the  next  year  to  the  univerlity  of  Heidelberg, 
which  was  then  in  a  very  flourifhing  condition.  He  there  made 
fo  great  a  progrefs  both  in  languages  and  philofophy,  that  it  was 
cafily  perceived  he  would  one  day  become  a  great  man.  He 
returned  to  his  father's  houfe  in  1619,  and  was  fent  foon 
after  to  Geneva,  to  ftudy  divinity.  In  1621,  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  went  into  Dauphine,  and  lived  three  years  with 
the  governor  of  Ambrun,  in  the  quality  of  a  tutor.  He  then 
returned  to  Geneva,  and  went  afterwards  to  Paris,  where  he 
met  with  a  kind  relation,  Samuel  Durant,  who  was  minifter  of 
Charenton.  Durant  dilTuaded  Spanheim  from  accepting  the 
profefTorfhip  of  philofophy  at  Laufanne,  which  the  magiftrates 
of  Berne  then  offered  him. 

In  April,  1625,  he  made  a  voyage  of  four  months  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  at  Oxford;  but  being  driven  thence  by  the 
plague,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  prefent  at  the  death  of 
his  relation  Durant,  who,  having  a  great  kindnefs  for  him,  left 
him  his  whole  library.  He  had  learned  Latin  and  Greek  in  his 
own  country,  French  at  Geneva,  Englilh  at  Oxford  ;  and  the 
time  which  he  now  fpent  at  Paris,  v/as  emploj'ed  in  acquiring  the 
Oriental  tongues.  In  1627,  he  difputed  at  Geneva  for  a  pro- 
feflbrfhip  of  philofophy,  and  carried  it;  and  about  the  fame 
time  married  a  lady,  originally  of  Poitou,  who  reckoned  among 
her  anceftors  the  famous  Bud^us.     He  was  admitted  a  minifter 

^g]  EayU's  Di(ft,  m  voce.— Niceron,  l»ra.  xxix. 
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fome  time  after;  and,  in  1631,  fucceeded  lo  the  chair  of  divi- 
nity, which  Turretin  had  left  vacant.  He  acquitted  himfelf  of  his 
fundionsasanableand,atthe  fame  time,  an  indefatigable  man;  fo 
that  his  reputation  being  fpread  abroad  on  every  fide,  feveral 
iiniverfities  would  have  had  him  :  but  that  of  Leyden  prevailed, 
after  the  utmoft  endeavours  had  been  ufed  to  keep  him  at  Ge- 
neva. He  left  Geneva  in  1642;  and  taking  a  do6lor  of  divi- 
nity's degree  at  Bafil,  that  he  might  conform  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  country  to  which  he  was  going,  he  arrived  at  Leyden  in 
Ocl.  that  year.  He  not  only  fupported,  but  even  increafed  the  re- 
putation he  had  brought  with  him ;  but  he  lived  to  enjoy  it  only 
till  May,  1649.  His  great  labours  fhortened  his  days.  His  aca- 
demical ledures  and  difputations,  his  preaching  (for  he  was 
minifler  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Leyden),  the  books  he  wrote, 
and  many  domeftic  cares,  did  not  hinder  him  from  keeping  up 
a  great  literary  correfpondence,  Befides  this,  he  was  obliged 
to  pay  many  vifits;  he  vifited  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  the 
prince  of  Orange ;  and  was  in  great  elteem  ar  thofe  two  courts. 
Qiieen  Chriftina  did  him  the  honour  to  write  to  him,  in  order 
to  let  him  know,  how  much  (he  eiteemed  him,  and  what  plea- 
fure  fhe  took  in  reading  his  works.  Neverthelefs,  though  he 
gave  many  fpeciinens  of  abilities  and  learning,  he  cannot  be 
faid  to  have  compofed  any  work  of  importance ;  and  the  repub- 
lic of  letters  has  been  more  obliged  to  him  for  two  fons  that  he 
left,  than  for  any  thing  which  he  himfelf  wrote.  He  was  the 
author  of  fome  things  in  the  hiftorical  as  well  as  theological 
way. 

SPANHEIM  (EzEKiEL),  a  very  learned  writer,  as  well  as 
excellent  ftatefman,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Frederic  Spanheim; 
and  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1629  [h].  He  diftinguijfhed  himfelf 
fo  much  in  his  earlieft  youth  by  his  forward  parts  and  progrefs 
in  literature,  that,  going  to  Leyden  with  his  father  in  1642,  he 
gained  immediately  the  friendfhip  of  Daniel  Heinlius  and  Sal- 
mafius,  who  were  there  ;  and  preferved  it  with  them  both,  not- 
withftanding  the  animofity  they  exerted  againft  each  other.  He 
He  was  not  fatisfied  with  making  himfelf  a  thorough  mafter  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  but  he  applied  himfelf  with  great 
vigour  to  the  Oriental  alfo.  Ludovicus  Capellus  had  publifhed, 
at  Amfterdam,  in  1645,  a  diflfertation  upon  the  ancient  Hebrew 
Letters  againil  John  Buxtorf ;  in  which  he  maintains,  that  the 
true  charafters  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  preferved  among  the 
Samaritans,  and  loll  among  the  Jews.  Spanheim  undertook  to 
retute  Capellus  in  certain  thefcs,  which  he  maintained  and  piib- 
liflied  at  fixteen  years  of  age;  but  which  afterwards,  out  of  his 
great   candour  and  modefty,  he   called    **  unripe   fruit;"    and 

[^]  LeClerc,  Bibl.  Choifee,  torn,  xxii.— Niceion,  &c.  tonj,  ii.— Gi.n«ial  Diftionaiy, 
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frankly  owned,  that  Bochart,  to  whom  he  had  fent  them,  had 
declared  himfelf  for  Capelhir  againft  Buxtorf. 

In  164.9,  he  loft  his  father;  and  foon  after  returned  to  Ge- 
neva, where  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  profelTor  of  elo- 
quence, but  never  performed  the  fundions  of  that  place.  His 
reputation  fpreading  more  and  more  into  foreign  countries, 
Charles  Louis,  elector- palatine,  fent  for  him  to  his  court,  to  be 
tutor  to  his  only  fon:  which  employment  he  not  only  difcharged 
with  great  fuccefs,  but  alfo  fhewed  his  prudence  and  addrefs,  by 
preferving  the  good  opinion  of  I'le  elector  and  elcctrefs,  though 
they  were  upon  ill  terms  with  each  other.  While  he  lived  at 
this  court,  he  employed  his  leifure  hours  in  perfecling  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Roman  learning;  and  not  only  fo,  but 
ftudied  the  hiftory  of  the  later  ages,  and  cxainined  all  thofe  books 
and  records  wiiich  relate  to  the  conftitution  of  the  empire,  and 
might  contribute  to  explain  and  illuftrate  the  public  law  of  Ger- 
many. He  (hortly  gave  a  proof  of  his  capacity  for  matters  of 
this  kind,  in  a  French  tradl,  which  he  publillied  in  1657  ;  the 
defign  of  which  was,  to  afTert  the  right  of  the  elector-palatine 
to  the  poft  of  vicar  of  the  empire,  in  oppofition  to  the  claims 
of  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  Skill  in  tliefe  matters  has  always  been 
a  fure  foundation  and  ftep  to  preferment  in  the  courts  of  Ger- 
many; and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  it  opened  Spanheim's  way  to 
thofe  great  and  various  employments  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
engaged. 

In  1660,  he  publifhed  at  Heidelberg  a  French  tranflation  of 
the  emperor  Julian's  "  Ca^fars,"  with  notes  and  illultrations 
from  m.edals  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  He  had  al- 
ways an  extraordinary  palfion  for  antiquities  and  medals;  but 
had  not  yet  feen  Italy,  where  the  ftudy  of  them  more  cfpecially 
flourilhed.  Oh  this  account  it  was  no  doubt  with  great  plea- 
fure,  that  he  fhortly  after  received  acoinminion  from  the  elector, 
to  go  to  Rome,  in  order  to  observe  the  intrigues  of  the  catholic 
eledtors  at  that  court.  He  no  fooner  arrived  than  he  attra£ted 
the  efteem  of  queen  Chriftina,  at  whofe  palace  there  was  held 
an  afTembly  of  learned  men  every  week  ;  and  he  dedicated  to 
her,  in  1664,  *'  DifTertationes  do  prxftantia&  ufu  numifmatum 
antiquorum,"  printed  at  Rome,  in  4to.  The  fame  year  he  took 
a  journey  to  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta,  and  then  returned  to 
Rome  ;  where  he  found  the  princefs  Sophia,  mother  of  George  I. 
of  England.  Tiiat  princefs,  being  highly  pleafed  to  meet  with 
a  genticivian,  whom  ihe  had  already  known  as  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  correfponded  with  upon  fubjefts  of  politics  and  lite- 
rature, could  not  be  fatisfied  to  part  with  him  fo  foon  as  it  was 
likely  to  happen;  and,  therefore,  having  obtained  leave  of  the 
eledor  her  brother,  cariied  him  with  her  into  German^-. 

Upon 
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Upon  his  return  to  Heidelberg  in  April,  1665,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  ele6lor  his  mafter  with  all  poflible  marks  of 
eiteem;  and  afterwards  employed  by  him  in  various  ncgoci- 
a,tions  at  foreign  courts.  1'he  fame  year,  he  went  to  that  of 
Lorrain ;  the  year  following,  to  lliat  of  the  eledor  of  Mentz ; 
then  to  France;  afterwards,  in  1668,  to  the  congrefs  of  Breda  j 
and  then  to  France  again.  After  all  thefe  journeys,  he  re- 
turned to  Heidelberg  ;  but  continued  there  no  longer  than  while 
he  was  detained  by  a  dangerous  illnefs :  for,  upon  his  recovery, 
he  was  fent  by  his  raafter  to  Holland,  and  atterwards  to  Eng- 
land. In  1679,  the  eledlor  of  Brandenburg,  having  recalled 
his  envoy  at  the  court  of  England,  gave  his  employment  to 
Spanheim,  with  the  confent  of  the  ele6tor-palatine ;  and, 
though  he  was  charged  at  the  fame  time  with  the  affairs  of 
thefe  two  princes,  yet  he  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  the 
eledlor  of  Brandenburg  defired  to  have  him  entirely  in  his  fer- 
vice,  to  which  the  ele^or-palatine  at  lafl  confented.  In  1680, 
he  went  to  France,  by  order  of  his  new  mafter,  with  the  title 
of  envoy  extraordinary  ;  and,  during  nine  years  refidence  at 
Paris,  never  left  that  city  but  twice.  In  1684,  he  went  to 
Berlin,  to  receive  the  poft  of  miniiter  of  Ifate  ;  and  the  year- 
after  to  England,  to  compliment  James  II.  upon  his  accellion 
to  the  throne.  Upon  the  revocation  of  the  edi6l  of  Nantes, 
he  did  great  fefvices  to  many  of  the  Reformed  ;  who  foiind  a 
place  of  refuge  in  his  houfe,  when  they  durft  not  appear 
abroad,  for  fear  of  their  perfecutors.  Though  he  performed 
his  mafter's  bufmefs  at  the  French  court  with  the  greatelt  abi- 
lity and  exachicfs,  yet  he  led  the  life  all  the  while  of  a  very 
lludious  man :  he  read  and  wrote  a  great  deal,  maintained  a 
correfpondence  with  the  learned  all  over  Europe,  and  anfwered 
their  letters  with  the  utmo(l  punduality. 

After  this  long  embaily,  he  fpent  fome  years  at  Berlin,  in 
retirement  and  among  books;  but,  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick, 
was  again  obliged  to  quit  his  Itudy,  and  fent  on  an  embafTy  to 
France,  where  he  continued  from  1697  ^^  1702.  The  eleftor 
of  Brandenburg,  having  during  that  interval  aifumcd  the  title 
of  king  of  Prullia,  conferred  on  him  the  title  and  dignity  of 
baron.  In  1702,  he  quitted  France,  and  went  ambalTador  to 
England;  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  dividing 
his  time  between  bufmefs  and  ftudy.  He  died  061.  28,  1710, 
aged  eighty-one,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey.  Fie 
left  one  daughter,  who  married  in  England  the  marquis  de 
Montandre.  It  is  furprifmg,  that  Spaniieim,  who  feem^  to 
have  been  tofTed  about  Europe  from  one  court  to  another  all  his 
lite,  and  to  have  been  continually  engaged  in  negociations  and 
Ihite-affairs,  which  he  always  difcharged  with  the  utmoft  exa6l- 
ixvkf  could  find  tiine  to  compofe  I'o  many  works ;  and  works 
H  4  too 
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too  of  learning  and  labour,  which  could  only  be  written  In  his 
ftudy  and  among  his  books.  One  may  almolt  fay  of  him,  that 
he  negotiated  and  did  bufinefs  like  a  man  who  had  nothing  elfe 
in  his  thoughts ;  and  that  he  wrote  like  a  man  who  had  fpent 
his  whole  time  by  himfelf.  He  never  appeared  the  man  of 
letters,  but  when  it  was  proper  to  do  fo;  yet  he  converfed  no 
more  frequently  with  the  unlearned  than  was  neceflary  for  his 
bufinefs. 

Some  of  his  writings  have  been  mentioned  already.  His 
Latin  work  **  upon  the  ufe  and  excellence  of  ancient  medals," 
is  his  capital  performance  :  it  was  publifhcd  at  Rome  in  1664, 
as  has  been  obferved ,  at  Paris  in  1671,  much  enlarged;  and 
after  that  with  fo  many  more  additions,  as  from  a  quarto  to 
rife  to  two  large  volumes  in  folio,  the  firft  printed  at  London  in 
1706,  the  fecond  at  Amfterdam  in  1717.  This  work  is  juftly 
efteemed  a  treafure  of  erudition.  Two  pieces  of  Spanheim 
are  inferted  in  Grxvius's  colleftion  of  Roman  antiquities:  one 
in  the  fifth  volume,  *'  De  nummo  Smyrnxorum,  feu  de  Vefta 
&  Prytanibus  Grscorum,  diatriba;"  the  other  in  the  eleventh 
volume,  entitled,  "  Orbis  Rom.anus,  feu  ad  Conftitutioneni 
Antonini  Impcratoris,  de  qua  Ulpianus,  Leg.  xvii.  Dig.  ^e 
Statu  Horainum,  Exercitatibnes  dua;."  At  Leipfic,  1696,  folio, 
came  out,  **  Juliani  Imperatoris  Opera,  Greece  &  Latine,  cum 
variorum  notis:  recenfente  Ez.  Spanheim,  qui  obfervationei 
adjecit.''  But  there  is  nothing  of  Spanheim  in  this  edition, 
except  the  preface,  and  very  ample  remarks  upon  the  firft 
oration  of  Julian  ;  he  not  having  leifure  and  opportunity  to 
proceed  further.  Notes  of  his  upon  Callimachus  are  inferted 
in  Gra;vius's  edition  of  that  anther,  at  Utrecht,  1697  ;  and  alfo 
upon  the  three  firfl:  comedies  of  Ariftophancs  in  Kufter's  edition, 
1709. 

SPANHEIM  (Frederic),  brother  of  Ezckiel  Spanheim, 
and  very  learned  alfo,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1632;  and,  at 
ten  years  of  age,  carried  by  his  father  to  Leyden  [i].  He 
ftudied  philofophy  under  Hereboord,  and  was  admitted  doftor 
in  that  faculty  at  nineteen.  He  had  lofi:  his  father  two  years 
before  ;  and,  as  he  had  been  defigned  for  the  miniftry,  he  applied 
himfelf  vigorouOy  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity  and  the  languages. 
Boxton  was  his  mafter  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  Golius  in 
Oriental,  at  leaft  in  Arabic.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  m.i- 
niftry  in  1652,  and  foon  after  began  to  preach  in  feveral  parts 
of  Zealand.  He  difcharged  the  fundlions  of  a  minifter  at 
Utrecht  for  one  year  with  a  reputation  that  raifcd  fomejea- 
loufy  in  the  mind  of  Alexander  Morus,  whofe  name  was  then 
famous  in  the  United  Provinces.     He  received  foon  after  an 

[i]  NJceron,  t.  xxix. 
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invitation  from  Charles  Louis  ele6lor-palatine,  who  had  re- 
folved  to  re-eftablifh  his  univerfity  at  Heidelberg,  and  gave  him 
the  profeflbrfhip  of  divinity,  though  he  was  then  but  twenty- 
three.  Before  he  went  to  take  poileffion  of  that  poft,  he  was 
admitted  doctor  of  divinity  at  Leyden  in  1655.  He  gained  a 
great  reputation  at  Heidelberg;  and  the  eledor-palatine  always 
iliewed  him  the  higheft  marks  of  his  efteem  and  confidence  ; 
but  thefe  favours  did  not  prevent  him  from  oppofing  the  eleiflor 
with  great  freedom,  when  he  attempted  to  divorce  himfelf  from 
the  princefs  his  wife,  in  order  to  marry  another.  His  merit 
procured  him,  during  the  time  he  lived  in  the  palatinate,  feveral 
invitations  from  other  univerfities ;  but  he  only  accepted  that 
from  Leyden,  where  he  was  admitted  profeffor  of  divinity  and 
facred  hiftory  with  a  general  applaufe  in  1670.  Here  his  repu- 
tation was  raifed  to  the  greateft  height.  He  was  four  times 
redor  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  and  had  alfo  the  poft  of 
librarian.  Many  years  before  his  death,  he  was  excufed  from 
reading  public  ledures,  that  he  might  have  the  more  leifure  to 
apply  himfelf  to  feveral  works  which  he  publifhed.  In  1695, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  palfy,  which  affected  half  his  body:  of 
which,  however,  he  afterwards  appeared  to  be  tolerably  well 
recovered.  He  did  not  indeed  enioy  a  perfedl  ftate  of  health 
from  that  tim^e  ;  and,  not  being  able  to  reftrain  himfelf  from 
his  ftudies  and  labours,  which  was  abfolutely  necelTury,  he 
relapfed,  and  died  in  1701.  He  was  thrice  married,  and  had 
feveral  children  ;  but  only  one,  whofe  name  was  Frederic,  fur  - 
vived  him. 

His  writings  are  extremely  numerous.  They  were  printed 
at  Leyden,  in  3  vols,  folio;  the  firft  in  1701,  and  the  two  lafl 
in  1703.  They  are  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  upon  fubjefls 
of  theology. 

SPEED  (John),  a  well-known  Englifh  hiftorian,  was  born 
at  Farington  in  Chefhire,  about  1555,  and  brought  up  to  the 
bufinefs  of  a  taylor  [k]  ;  in  which  he  feems  to  have  rifen  to  no 
fmall  degree  of  eminence,  for  he  v/as  free  of  the  company  of 
merchant-taylors  in  the  city  of  London.  No  particulars  ■  f  his 
life  are  known  ;  nor  how  it  was  that,  forfaking  the  bufinefs  of 
his  profefTion,  he  conceived  thoughts,  firft  of  ftudylng,  and  then 
of  writing  hiftory.  In  1696,  he  publifhed  his  "  Theatre  of 
Great- Britain ;"  which  was  afterwards  reprinted,  particularly 
in  1650,  under  this  title:  "The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of 
Great  Britaine,  prefenting  an  exatil  geography  of  the  king- 
domes  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  iiles  adjoyning. 
With  the  fhires,  hundreds,  cities,  and  fhire-townes  v»'ithin  tlie 
kingdome  of  England,  divided  and  defcribed  by  John  Speed," 

[k]  Fuller's  Worthies,  iii Chefiiire.—General  Dift. 

folio. 
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folio.  Nicolfon  obfen'es,  that  thefe  maps  ''  are  extremelv 
good[L]  ;  and  make  a  noble  apparatus,  as  they  were  defigned', 
to  his  hiftory  :  but  his  dcfcriptions  of  the  feveral  counties  are 
moftly  rtiort  abftracls  of  what  Camden  had  faid  before  him." 
In  1614,  he  publiflied,  in  folio,  *'  The  Hiftory  of  Great 
Britain  under  the  conquefls  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans;  their  originals,  manners,  warres,  coines,  and. 
fcales,  with  the  fucceflions,  lives,  ades,  and  ilTues  of  the  Eng- 
lifli  monarchs,  from  Julius  Cajfar  to  our  moft  gracious  fovc- 
reigne  king  James;"'  dedicated  to  James  1.  He  burrowed 
many  of  his  materials  from  Camden  ;  and  was  fupplicd  with 
many  by  fir  Robert  Cotton,  fir  Henry  Spelman,  and  other  an- 
tiquaries, with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted.  There  are 
prefixed  to  it  recommendatory  poems  in  Latin,  French,  and 
Englilli,  by  fir  Henry  Spelman  and  others  ;  and  writers  have 
fpoken  of  it  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  Speed  was  not 
only  an  hiftorian,  but  alfo  a  divine  ;  for,  in  16 16,  he  publiflied 
a  work  in  8vo,  called  "  The  Cloud  of  Witnedes,  or  the  Ge- 
nealogies of  Scripture,  confirming  the  truth  of  holy  hillory 
and  humanity  of  Chrifl," 

He  died  July  28,  1629.  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St, 
Gile  ,  Cripplegate,  London,  where  a  monument  was  ere<Eled 
to  his  memory.  By  his  wife  Sufanna,  with  whom  he  lived 
fiftv-feven  years,  and  who  died  almofl  a  year  before  him,  he 
had  twelve  fons,  and  fix  daiightcrs.  One  of  his  fons,  named 
John,  was  an  eminent  phyfician  ;  of  whom  Wood  has  given 
iome  account,  in  the  firll  volume  of  "  Athena;  Oxonienfes." 
As  to  Speed  him-felf,  '<  he  mult  be  acknowledged,"  fays  Ni- 
colfon, to  have  had  a  head  the  beft  difpofed  towards  hiftory  of 
anv  of  our  writers;  and  would  certainly  have  outdone  himfelf, 
as  far  as  he  has  gone  beyond  the  reft  of  his  profellion,  if  the 
advantages  of  his  education  had  been  anfwerable  to  thofe  of 
his  natural  genius.  But  Avhat  could  be  cxpeded  from  a  taylor? 
Kov.'ever,  we  mav  boldly  fav,  that  his  Chronicle  is  the  largeft 
and  beft  we  have  hitherto  extant,"  In  another  place,  *'  Joiin 
Speed  was  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  induftry  and  attainments 
in  the  ftudy  of  antiquities  ;  and  fcems  not  altogether  unworthy 
the  name  of  *  fummus  &  eruditus  antiquarius,'  given  him  by 
one  who  was  certainly  fo  himfelf." 

SPELMAN  (Sir  liENRY;,  an  eminent  Englifli  antiquar}-, 
was  dcfcendcd  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Conghani 
rear  Lvnn  in  Norfolk,  about  1561  [m].  He  was  fent  to  Tri- 
nity-college in  Cambridge,  when  not  quite  fifteen ;  and  in  two 

[l]  EnglifTi  Hiftorical  Library,  p.  5,  Lond.  1714. 

[m]  Life  of  lir  Henry  Spelman  by  bifliop  Gibfon,  prefixed  to  Gibfpn'i  edition  of  the 
•<  Enslifh  Works  of  Sir  Hcnty  Spelman,"  Lond.  1723,  folio. 

years 
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years  and  a  half,  called  home  upon  the  death  of  his  father. 
About  a  year  after,  he  was  fent  to  Lincoln's-Inn,  to  ftudy  the 
law ;  where  having  continued  ahiiofi:  three  years,  he  retired 
into  the  country,  and  married  a  lady  of  good  faihion  and  for- 
tune. He  was  high  fherifFof  Norfolk  in  1604,  and  began  to 
be  dillinguifhed  for  his  abilities  and  wifdom.  Accordingly,  he 
was  fent  by  king  James  three  feveral  times  into  Ireland  upon 
public  bufinefs;  and  at  home  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
milhoners  to  enquire  into  the  opprellion  of  exatSled  fees  in  all 
the  courts  and  offices  of  England,  as  well  eccleli:^ftical  as  civil ; 
which  biftiop  Hacket  calls  "  a  noble  examination  and  full  of 
juftice  [n]."  He  attendea  this  bufinefs  for  many  years,  to  the 
injury  of  his  family  and  fortunes  ;  and  the  government  was  fa 
fenfible  of  his  good  fervices,  that  a  prefent  of  300!.  w^as  made 
him,  not  as  a  full  recompence"  (for  fo  it  is  expreflfed  in  the 
king's  writ),  but  only  *'  as  an  occafional  remembrance,"  till 
fomething  more  equal  to  his  merit  could  be  done  for  iiim.  He 
%vas  knighted  by  James  I.  who  had  a  particular  eftcem  for  him  \ 
as  well  on  account  of  his  known  capacity  for  bufinefs,  as  his 
great  learning  in  many  ways,  efpccially  in  the  laws  and  anti- 

?[uities  of  our  nation.  Thefe,  for  a  good  part  of  his  life,  he 
eems  to  have  ftudied  for  his  own  private  amufement,  and  not 
with  a  view  to  any  particular  undertaking. 

When  he  was  about  fifty,  he  went  with  his  wife  and  family 
to  live  in  London;  and  there  purfuing  a  fludy  to  which  his 
genius  had  always  inclined  him,  he  got  togfthcr  all  fnch  books 
and  manufcripts  as  concerned  the  fubjetl  of  antiquities,  whe- 
ther foreign  or  domelHc.  In  1613,  he  publifhcd  his  book, 
"  De  non  temerandis  ecclefiis,"  churches  not  to  be  violated; 
and  this  firft  elTay,  together  with  many  others  that  came-«»ut 
afterwards,  confirmed  the  notion,  which  the  public  had  pre- 
conceived, of  his  profound  learning  and  fkill  in  laws  and  anti- 
quities. In  16:6,  he  publiihed  the  firll  part  of  his  *'  Glof- 
fary."  After  he  had  made  large  colle61ions,  and  got  a  toler- 
able knowledge  of  the  Saxon  tongue,  he  refolved  to  go  on  with 
his  undertaking;  but,  becaufc  he  would  not  depend  upon  his 
own  judgement,  he  printed  one  or  two  fheets  by  way  of  fpc- 
cimen,  from  which  his  friends  were  to  judge  of  the  nature  of 
his  defign.  He  was  encouraged  in  it  by  the  mod  learned  pcr- 
fons  of  that  age:  at  home,  by  Uflicr,  Williams  then  lord 
keeper,  Selden,  and  fir  Robert  Cotton  ;  abroad,  by  Rigaltius, 
Salmafius,  Peirefchius,  and  others  ;  as  alfo  by  Bignonius,  Meur- 
fius,  and  Lindenbrokius,  whofe  aififlances  he  very  gratefully 
acknowledges  [o].  Upon  this,  he  publifhed  it  as  far  as  to  the 
end  of  the  letter  L ;  but  why  he  went  no  farther,  is  not  known. 

^kJ  Life  of  archbi/hop  Williams,  Part  II.  p.  93.  [o]  Prsfat.  ad  GlofTirium. 

Some 
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Some  have  fancied,  that  he  flopped  at  the  letter  M,  becaufe  he 
had  fome  things  under  "  Magna  charta,"  and  Maximum  con- 
filium,"  that  his  friends  were  afraid  might  give  offence;  **  that 
not  being  a  feafon,"  fays  bifliop  Gibfon,  *<  to  fpeak  freely,  either 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  or  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedl,  both 
which  upon  many  occafions  would  have  fallen  in  his  way." 
The  author  has  told  us,  in  an  advertifement  before  the  book, 
that  he  chofe  to  entitle  his  work,  *'  Archaeologus,"  rather  than 
"  GloHarium,"  as  we  commonly  call  it:  for  a  glolfary,  ftriclly 
fpcaking,  is  no  more  than  a  bare  explication  of  words;  whereas 
this  treats  more  efpecial-iy  of  things,  and  contains  entire  dif- 
coiirfes  and  differtations  upon  feveral  heads.  For  this  reafon, 
it  is  not  only  to  be  confujted  upon  occafion^  like  common  lex- 
icons or  diftionaries;  but  it  ought  to  be  carefully  perufedand 
ftudied,  as  the  greatcft  treafure  extant  of  the  ancient  cuftoms 
and  conftitutions  of  England. 

About  ^[637,  fir  William  Dugdalc  acquainted  fir  Henry 
Spelman,  that  many  learned  men  were  defirous  to  fee  the  fecond 
part  publifhed,  and  requeued  of  him  to  gratify  the  world  with  . 
the  work  entire.  Upon  this,  he  (liewed  fir  William  the  fecond 
part,  and  alfo  the  im.provements  which  he  had  made  in  the 
firft  ;  but  told  him,  at  the  farne  time,  the  difcouragement  he 
had  met  with  in  publilhing  the  firft  part,  for  that  the  fale  had 
been  extremely  fmall.  Upon  his  death,  all  his  papers  came 
into  the  hands  of  fir  Jf^hn  Spelman,  hit;  eldell  fon  ;  a  gentleman, 
who  had  abilities  fufEcient  to  complete  what  his  father  had 
begun,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him.  After  the  reftoration 
of  Charles  II.  archbifhop  Sheldon  and  chancellor  Hyde  en- 
quired of  fir  William  Dugdale,  what  became  of  the  fecond 
part,  and  whether  it  was  ever  fmifhed ;  and,  upon  his  an- 
fwering  in  the  affirmative,  expreifed  a  defire  that  it  might  be 
printed.  Accordingly  it  was  publillied  by  fir  William  ;  but, 
as  Gibfon  fays,  **  the  latter  part  in  comparifon  of  the  other  is 
jejune  and  fcanty ;  and  every  one  muft  fee,  that  it  is  little 
more  than  a  colle£lion,  out  of  which  he  intended  to  compofe 
fiich  difcourfes,  as  he  has  all  along  given  us  in  the  firft  part, 
under  the  words  of  the  greateft  import  and  ufetulnefs."  It 
was  furmifed,  for  it  never  was  proved,  that  becaufe  fir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale  had  the  publifliing  of  the  fecond  part,  he  inferted 
many  things  of  his  own,  which  were  not  in  fir  Henry  Spel- 
man's  copy  ;  and  particularly  fome  paifages,  which  tend  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  prerogative,  in  oppofition  to  the  liberties 
of  the  fubjeft.  But  Gibfon  alfures  us,  that  the  very  copy, 
from  which  it  v.  as  printed,  is  in  the  Bodleian  library  in  fir 
Henry's  own  hand,  and  exactly  agrees  with  the  printed  book ; 
and  particularly  under  the  word  "  Parlamentum,"  and  thofe 
other  paifages,  upon  which  the  controverfy  was  raifed.     So 

far 
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far  then  as  the  copy  goes,  for  it  ends  at  the  word  *'  Riota,"  it  is 
JL  certain  teftimony,  that  fir  WilHam  Dugdale  did  no  more  than 
mark  it  tor  the  printer,  and  tranfcribe  tiere  and  there  a  loofe 
paper;  and,  though  the  reft  of  the  copy  was  loil  before  it  came 
to  the  Oxford  library,  on  which  account  there  is  not  the  fame 
authority  for  the  Glolfary's  being  genuine  of  the  letter  R;  yet 
it  is  not  likely,  that  fir  William  had  any  more  {hare  in  thefe 
laft  letters  of  the  alphabet,  than  he  had  in  any  of  the  reft. 

The  next  work  which  he  undertook  was,  an  edition  of  the 
*'  EngliOi  Councils."  He  had  entered  upon  this  work,  before 
the  *' GloHary"  was  finifhed;  and  was  particularly  encouraged 
in  it,  as  he  tells  us,  by  the  archbiflhops  Abbot,  Laud,  and 
Uni(-r[p].  He  branched  his  undertaking  into  three  parts,  af- 
figning  an  entire  volume  to  each  divifion  :  i.  *'  From  the  firft 
plantation  of  chriftianity  to  the  coming  in  of  the  conqueror  in 
1066. ■'  2.  "  From  the  Norman  conqueft  to  the  cafting  off  the 
pope's  fupremacy,  and  the  diifolution  of  monafteries  by  Henry 
VHI."  3.  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Reformed  Englifli  church, 
from  Henry  VHI.  to  his  own  time."  The  volume,  which 
contained  the  firlt  of  thefe  heads,  was  publifhed  in  1639,  about 
two  years  before  his  death,  with  his  own  annotations  upon  the 
more  difficult  places.  The  fecond  vohime  of  the  "  Councils," 
as  well  as  the  fecond  part  of  the  '*  GlofTary,"  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  fir  William  Dugdale,  by  the  diredion  of  Sheldon  and 
Hyde.  Sir  William  made  confiderable  additions  to  it  out  of 
the  archbi (hop's  regifters  and  the  Cottonian  library  ;  and  it  was 
publilhed  in  1664,  but  with  abundance  of  faults,  occafioned  by 
the  negligence  of  either  the  copier,  or  correftor,  or  both.  SiV 
Henry  wrote  feveral  other  works,  all  relating  to  ancient  laws 
and  cuftoms.  He  v/as  a  great  encourager  of  learning  and  learned 
men.  It  was  he,  who  firft  advifed  Dr.  Watts  to  undertake  the 
ftudy  of  antiquities;  and,  when  he  had  arrived  to  good  fkill  in 
thofe  matters,  excited  him,  as  the  do(ftor  owns  in  his  preface, 
to  undertake  a  new  edition  of  Matthew  Paris's  hiftory.  He  calls 
Camden  his  ancient  friend;  and  he  was  likewife  a  great  favourer 
of  fir  William  Dugdale.  His  revival  of  the  old  Saxon  tongue 
ought  to  be  reckoned  a  good  piece  of  fervice  to  the  ftudy  of  an- 
tiquities. He  had  found  the  excellent  Hi's  of  that  language  in 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  and  much  lamented  the  negle6t 
of  it  both  at  home  and  abroad;  which  was  fo  very  general,  that 
he  did  not  then  know  one  man  in  the  world,  who  perfedlly  un- 
derftood  it.  Hereupon  he  fettled  a  Saxon  le6ture  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  allowing  lol.  per  annum  to  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Wheelocke,  prefenting  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Middleton 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  giving  him  likewife  the  profits 

[p]  Prfffat,  ad  Condi,  v,  1. 
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of  the  impropriate  rcclory  of  the  fame  church;  both  which 
were  intended  by  him  to  be  fettled  in  perpetuity  as  an  endow- 
ment of  that  lecture:  but  fir  Henry  and  his  eldcft  fon  dying  in 
the  compafs  of  two  years,  the  civil  wars  breaking  forth,  and 
their  eilatc  being  fcqueftcrcd,  the  family  became  incapable  of 
accompUfhing  his  dclign.  He  died  in  London  in  1641,  and  was 
buried  in  Weltminltcr- Abbey  near  Camden's  monument.  In 
1698,  was  publilhed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gibfon  •'  Reliquiae  Spel- 
inannianac :  1  he  poUhumous  works  of  fir  Henry  Spelmaii, 
knight,  relating  to  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  England,"  iolio. 
Thefe  were  dedicated  to  archbilhop  Tenifon,  and  reprinted 
with  fir  Henry  s  "  Englifh  works"  in  1723,  folio,  under  the 
infpectiori,  and  bv  the  care  of  the  fame  Mr.  Edirnind  Gibfoii, 
then  dodor  and  billtop. 

Sir  Henry  Spelnsuii  had  eight  children,  four  fons  and  four 
daughters.  His  cldclt  fon,  <*  "the  heir  of  his  lludics,"  as  he  call? 
him,  was  John  Spelman,  efq.  a  very  learned  man,  who  had 
great  encouragement  and  alTurance  of  favour  from  Charles  J. 
'IMiat  king  fcnt  for  fir  Henry  Spelman,  and  offered  him  the 
maiterlhip  of  Sutton's,  hofpital,  with  fome  other  advantages,  in 
confideration  of  his  good  fervices  both  to  church  and  ftate ;  who, 
thanking  his  majelty,  replied,  "  that  he  was  very  old,  and  had 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  but  Ihould  be  more  obliged,  if  lie  would 
confider  his  fon  :"  upon  which,  the  king  fcnt  for  Mr.  Spelman, 
and  conferred  that  and  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him. 
After  the  civil  war  broke  out,  his  majefty,  by  a  letter  under  his 
own  hand,  commanded  him  from  his  houfc  m  Norfolk,  to  at- 
tend at  Oxford;  where  he  was  often  called  to  private  council, 
and  einploved  to  write  feveral  papers  in  vindication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court.  He  was  the  author  of  "  A  view  of  a  pre- 
tended book,  entitled,  *  Obfervations  upon  his  Majefty's  late 
Anfwerfi  and  Epirtles.'  Oxford,  1642,"  4to.  His  name  is  not 
put  to  it;  but  Dr.  Barlow,  who  i^ad  received  a  copy  from  him, 
lold  Wood  that  it  was  compofed  by  him.  Sir  John  wrote  alfo 
*'  'I'hecafeof  our  affairs  in  law,  religion,  and  other  circumdances, 
briefly  examined  and  prefented  to  the  conlcience,  1643,"  4to. 
While  he  was  thus  attending  the  affairs  of  the  public,  and  his 
own  private  {Indies,  as  thofe  would  give  him  •eave,  he  fell  fick, 
and  died  July  2^,  1643.  His  funeral  fermon,  by  his  majcfty's 
fpccial  order,  was  preached  by  Ulhcr,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
both  of  father  and  fon.  The  fon  publiflied  the  S.ixon  Pfalter 
under  the  title  of  "  Pfaherlum  Davidis  Latino-Saxonicum  vetus, 
1641,"  4to,  from  an  old  mar.ufcript  in  his  father's  library,  collated 
with  three  other  copies.  He  wrote  the  "  Life  of  king  Alfred  th» 
Great"  in  Englifh,  which  was  publifhed  by  Hearne  at  Oxford 
i7c9,  Bvo,     Ii  has  been  tranflatcd  into  Latin  by  the  care  of 
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ObAdiah  Walker,  maRcr  of  Univerfity  college,  v.ho  publiihed 
the  tranflation  with  notes  and  cuts  at  Oxford  in  1709,  8vo. 

Clement  Spelman,  youngeft  fon  of  fir  Henry,  was  a  coun- 
fellor  at  law,  and  made  puifne  baron  of  the  exchequer  upon  the 
rcdoration  of  Charles  II.  He  publifhed  fome  pieces  relating 
to  the  government,  and  a  large  preface  to  his  father's  book, 
*<  De  non  temerandis  ecclefiis."  He  died  in  June  1679,  and 
was  interred  in  St.  Dunftan's  church.   Fleet  ftreet. 

SPENCE  (Joseph),  M.A.  This  ornament  of  polite  litera- 
ture was  a  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford  [qJ,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.  Nov.  2,  1727;  and  in  that  year  became 
firft  known  to  the  learned  world  by  ""  An  Eday  on  Pope's 
Odyfley;  in  which  fome  particular  beauties  and  blemiflies  of 
that  work  are  confulered,  in  two  parts,"  i2mo.  "  On  tlie 
Englilh  Odylley,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  "  a  criiicifm  was  publilbed 
by  Spence,  a  man  whofe  learning  was  not  very  great,  and  whof?: 
mind  was  not  very  powerful.  His  criticifm,  however,.  Avas 
commonly  juil:;  what  he  thought,  he  thought  rightly  ;  and  his 
remarks  were  recommended  by  his  coolnefs  ant!  candour.  In 
him  Pope  had  the  Inril  experience  of  a  critic  without  malevolence, 
who  thought  it  as  much  his  duty  to  difplay  beauties  as  expofe 
faults;  who  cenfured  with  refped,  and  praifed  with  alacrity. 
With  this  crhicifm  Pope  was  fo  little  offended,  that  he  fought 
the  acquaintance  of  the  writer,  who  lived  with  him  from  tiiat 
lime  in  grcat  familiarity,  attended  him  in  his  laft  hours,  and 
compiled  memorials  of  his  convcrfation.  The  regard  of  Pope- 
recommended  him  to  tile  great  and  powerful,  and  he  obtainf^'d 
very  valuable  preferments  in  the  church.'"  Dr,  Warton,  in  hi,:-. 
"  ElTay  on  PopeCR],"  ftyles  Spence's  judicious  Effay  o^  thii 
Odyfley  "  a  work  of  the  truelt  tafle  ;"  and  adds,  that  *'  Pope 
was  fo  far  trom  taking  it  amifs,  that  it  was  the  origin  of  a  lading 
friend/liip  betwixt  them.  I  have  feen,"  fays  Dr.  Warton,  <'  u 
copy  of  this  work,  with  marginal  obfcrvations  written  in  Pope's 
own  hand,  and  generally  acknowledging  the  juitnefs  of  Spence's 
cbfervations,  and  in  a  few  inllances  pleading,  humouroullv 
enough,  that  fome  favourite  lines  might  be  fpared.  I  am  in'- 
debted,"  he  adds,  **  to  this  learned  and  amiable  man,  on  whofc 
friendlhip  I  fet  the  greatell  value,  for  moll  of  the  anecdotes  ri;. 
latingto  Pope,  mentioned  in  this  work,  which  he  gave  me,  when 
I  was  making  him  a  vilit  at  Byfleet,  in  the  year  1754."  He 
was  elected,  by  the  univerlity,  profeflbr  of  poetry  July  11,  172S, 
fucceeding  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  B.  D.  father  to  Dr.  Jo- 
feph  Warton,  late  mailer  of  Winchefter-fchool,  and  Mr.  'i'homas 
Warton,  author  of"  The  Hiftory  of  Englilh  Poetry,"  and  after* 
wards  poet-lauieat ;  each  of  which  three  profeilbrs  were  twice 

[vj  An:cdote5  of  go'-vvvr,  by  N'!  h..'-.   .^    --  'SI   Vol.  il  p,  301, 
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elei-^ed  to  their  office,  and  held  it  for  ten  years,  a  period  as  long 
as  the  ftatutes  will  nllow.  Mr.  Sptnce  wrote  an  account  of 
Stephen  Duck,  which  was  firll  publiHied,  as  a  pamphlet,  in 
1 73 1,  and  faid  to  be  written  by  "  Jofeph  Spence,  efq.  Poetry 
ProfefTor."  From  this  circumftancc  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  he 
was  not  then  in  orders.  But  this  is  a  falfe  conclufion,  as  he  was 
ordained  in  1724;  and  left  this  pamphlet  in  the  hands  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Lowth[s],  to  be  publifhed  as  foon  as  he  left  England,  with  a 
Grub-ftreet  title,  which  he  had  drawn  up  merely  for  a  difguife, 
not  choofing  to  have  it  thought  that  he  publifhed  it  himftU".  It 
%vas  afterwards  much  altered,  and  prefixed  to  Duck's  poems. 
He  travelled  with  the  duke  of  Newcaflle  (then  carl  of  Lincoln) 
into  Italy,  where  his  attention  to  his  noble  pupil  did  him  the 
higheft  honour  [t].  In  1736,  at  Mr.  Pope's  defire,  he  repub- 
lifhed[u]  *' Gorboduc,"  with  a  preface  containing  an  account 
of  the  author,  the  earl  of  Dorfet.  He  never  took  a  doctor's 
degree,  but  quitted  his  fellowfhip  on  being  prefented  by  the 
Society  of  New  College  to  the  redory  of  Great  Horwood  in 
BuckinghamHiIre,  in  the  year  1742.  As  he  never  refided  upon 
his  living,  but  in  a  pleafant  houfe  and  gardens  lent  to  him  by 
his  noble  pupil,  at  Byfleet  in  Surrey  (the  rettory  of  which  parifh 
he  had  obtained  for  his  friend  Stephen  Duck,)  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  make  an  annual  vifit  to  Horwood,  and  gave  away  feveral 
fuins  of  money  to  the  diflreffed  poor,  and  placed  out  many  of 
their  children  as  apprentices.  In  June  1742,  he  fucceeded  Dr. 
Holmes  as  his  majelty's  profeffor  of  modern  hiftory,  at  Oxford. 
His  "  Polymetis,  or  an  Enquiry  concerning  the  Agreement 
between  the  Works  of  the  Roman  Poets,  and  the  Remains  of 
the  ancient  Artifls,  being  an  attempt  to  illuftrate  them  mutually 
from  each  other,"  was  publifhed  in  folio  in  1747.  Of  this 
■work  of  acknowledged  tafle  and  learning,  Mr.  Gray  has  been 
thought  to  fpeak  too  conttmptuoufly  in  his  Letters.  His  chief 
objedion  is,  that  the  author  has  illuftrated  his  fubje(5l  from  the 
Roman,  and  not  from  the  Greek  poets;  that  is,  that  he  has  not 
performed,  what  he  never  undertook ;  nay,  what  he  exprefsly  did 
not  imdertake.  A  third  edition  appeared  in  folio  in  1774,  and  the 
-abridgement  of  it  by  N.  Tindal  has  been  frequently  printed  in  8vo, 
We  have  feen  a  pamphlet  with  Spence's  name  to  it  in  MS.  as  the 

[s]  At:er\vard>  bifhop  of  London;  who  to  Pope,  1737,  Mr.  Spence  is  introduced 

honoured  Mr.  Nichols  with  much  ufefal  as  an  early  patron  of  the  late  ingenious 

information  on  the  rubje<fl  of  this  memoir.  R.  Dodfley  : 

[t]  The  mor:iJii;ation  which  Dr.  God-         "  'Tis  kind,  indeed,  a  Livery  Mufc  to 
dard,    mailer   of  Claie-Kall,    his  grace's  aid, 

Cimbridge  tutor,  felt  by  this  appointment,  Who  fcribbles  farces  to  augment  his  trade : 

probably  occafloned  the  extraordinary  de-  Where  Yoa  and  Spence  and  Glover  drive 
dication  to  the  duke,  prefixed  to  his  "  Ser-  the  nail, 

mons,  J7S1,"  8vo.  The  devil's  in  it  if  th«  plot  fhould  fail." 

[i]  In  a  malignant  eplftle  from  CurU 

4  author. 
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author,  called  "  Plain  Matter  of  Fa6l,  or,  a  fliort  Review  of 
the  Reigns  of  our  Popilh  Princes  fince  the  Reformation;  in 
order  to  fhew  what  we  arc  to  expe6l  if  another  fhould  happen 
to  reign  over  us.  Part  I.  1748,"  121T10.  He  was  inftalled 
prebendary  of  the  feventh  ftall  at  Durham,  May  24.,  1754; 
and  publifhed  in  that  year,  "  An  Account  of  the  Life,  Cha- 
rafter,  and  Poems  of  Mr.  Blacklock,  ftudent  of  Philofnphy  at 
Edinburgh,"  8vo;  which  was  afterwards  prefixed  to  his  Poems. 
The  profe  pieces  which  he  printed  in  "  The  Mufeum"  he  col- 
lefted  and  publifhed,  with  fome  others,  in  a  pamphlet  called 
**  Moralities,  by  fir  Harry  Beaumont,"  1753.  Under  that 
name  he  publifhed,  *'  Crito,  or  a  Dialogue  on  Beauty,"  and 
"  A  particular  Account  of  the  Emperor  of  China's  Gardens 
near  Pekin,  in  a  Letter  from  F.  Attiret,  a  French  Miffionary 
now  employed  by  that  Emperor  to  paint  the  apartments  in  thofe 
Gardens,  to  his  Friend  at  Paris;"  both  in  8vo,  1752,  and  both 
re-printed  in  Dodlley's  "  Fugitive  Pieces."  He  wrote  "  An 
EpifHe  from  a  Swifs  Officer  to  his  Friend  at  Rome,"  firft  printed 
in  •'  The  Mufeum ;"  and  fmce  in  the  third  volume  of  *'  Dodfley's 
Colledion."  The  feveral  copies  publifhed  under  his  name  in 
the  Oxford  Verfes  are  preferved  by  Nichols,  in  the  "  Sele6l 
Colleftion,  1781."  In  1758  he  publifhed  **  A  Parallel,  in  the 
Manner  of  Plutarch,  between  a  moll:  celebrated  Man  of  Flo- 
rence (Magliabecchij,  and  one  fcarce  ever  heard  of  in  England 
(Robert  HHl,  the  Hebrew  Taylor),"  i2mo.  printed  at  Straw- 
berry Hill.  In  the  fame  year  he  took  a  tour  into  Scotland, 
which  is  well  defcribed  in  an  affedionate  letter  to  Mr.  Shen 
ftone,  in  a  colledion  of  feveral  letters  publifhed  by  Mr.  Hull 
in  1778.  In  1763  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Warton  feveral 
excellent  remarks  on  Virgil,  which  he  had  made  when  he  was 
abroad,  and  fome  few  of  Mr.  Pope's. — Weft  Finchale  Priory 
(the  fcene  of  the  holy  Godric's  miracles  and  aufterities,  who, 
from  an  itinerant  merchant,  turned  hermit,  and  wore  out  three 
fuits  of  iron  cloaths),  was  now  become  Mr.  Spence's  retreat,  being 
part  of  his  prebendal  eftate.  In  1764  he  was  well  pourtrayed 
by  Mr.  James  Ridley,  ii»  his  admirable  "  Tales  of  the  Genii," 
under  the  name  of  "  Phefoi  Ecneps  (his  name  read  backwards) 
Dervifc  of  the  Groves;"  and  a  panegyrical  letter  from  him  to 
that  ingenious  moralift,  under  the  fame  fignature,  is  inferted  in 
"  Letters  of  Eminent  Perfons,"  vol.  III.  p.  139.  In  1764  he 
paid  the  laft  kind  office  to  the  remains  of  his  friend  Mr.  Dodfley, 
who  died  on  a  vifit  to  him  at  Durham.  He  clofed  his  literary 
labours  with  '<  Remarks  and  Diflertations  on  Virgil;  with  fome 
other  claffical  Obfervations;  by  tlie  late  Mr.  Holdlworth.  Pub- 
lifhed, with  feveral  Notes  and  additional  Remarks,  by  Mr. 
Spence,"  4to.  This  volume,  of  which  the  greater  part  was 
printed  off  in  1767,  was  publifhied  in  February  1768;  and  on 
Vol.  XIV.  I  the 
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the  20th  of  Augufl  following,  Mr.  Spence  was  unfortnnatelr 
drowned  in  a  canal  in  his  garden  ai  Byfleet  in  Surrey.  Being, 
when  the  accident  happened,  quite  a...nc,  it  could  only  be  con- 
jectured in  what  manner  it  happened;  but  it  was  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  occaiioned  by  a  tit  while  he  was  ftandin'J- 
near  the  brink  of  the  water.  He  was  found  flat  upon  his  face, 
at  the  edge,  where  the  water  was  too  (hallow  to  cover  his  head, 
or  any  part  of  his  body.  The  duke  of  Newcaftle  polfeires  fonie 
MS.  volumes  of  anecdotes  of  eminent  writers,  colledtcd  by 
Mr.  Spence,  who  in  his  lifetime  communicated  to  Dr.  Warton 
as  many  of  them  as  related  'o  Pope  ;  and,  by  permiflion  of  the 
noble  owner,  Dr.  Johnfon  has  made  many  extracts  from  them 
in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Englilh  P.ets."  Mr.  Spence's  Explana- 
tion of  an  antique  marble  at  Clandon  place,  Surrey,  is  in 
"  Gent.  Mag."  1772,  p.  176.  "  Mr.  Spence's  Chara61er," 
fays  a  gentleman  who  had  feen  this  memoir  before  it  was  tranf- 
planted  into  the  prefent  work,  "  is  properly  delineated  ;  and 
his  Polvmetis  is  juftly  \  indicated  from  the  petty  criticifms  of 
the  fafiidious  Gray.  In  Dr.  Johnfon's  mallerly  preface  to 
Dryden,  he  obferves,  that  '  vve  do  not  alwavs  know  our  own 
motives.'  Shall  we  then  prefume  to  attribute  the  frigid  mention 
of  the  truly  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Spence,  in  the  preface  to 
Pope,  to  a  prejudice  conceived  againft  him  on  account  of  his 
preference  of  blank  verA-  to  rhyme  in  his  '  Ellay  on  Mr.  Pope's 
OdylTey;'  a  work,  which  for  found  criticifm  and  candid  dif- 
quifition  is  almoft  without  a  parallel:  The  judicious  Dr.  War- 
ton's  fennments  with  refpe6t  to  it  may  be  feen  in  his  admirable 
EtTayon  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope  [^x]:  and  bifhopLowth, 
"whofc  learning  and  genius  are  indifputable,  expreilLs  himfelf  in 
the  following  manner  in  a  note  on  his  twelfth  Prasleclion  on 
Hebrew  poetry:  "  Hare  autem  vide  accurate  et  fcienter  explicata 
a  Viro  Doftiffimo  Jofepho  Spence  in  Opere  erudito  juxta  atque 
cleganti  cui  titulus  Polymetis." 

SPENCER  (John),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  Englifh 
divine,  was  born  in  Kent  in  1630,  and  educated  at  Corpus 
Chrifti  college  in  Cambridge;  v.here  he  took  a  bachelor's  of 
arts  degree  in  1648,  and  a  mafter's  in  1652  [y].  He  was 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college;  and,  in  1659,  took  a  bachelor  of 
divinity's  degree,  as  he  did  that  of  dodor  in  1663.  In  1667,  he 
was  chofen  mafter  of  Corpus  Chrilli;  and,,  in  1677,  preferred 
to  the  deanerv  of  Ely.  Thefe  were  his  dignities  and  prefer- 
ments, which  he  did  not  merely  enjoy,  but  alfo  adorned  with 
lingular  abilities  and  learning;  as  his  publications,  though  not 
numerous,  abundantly  teflify. 

[x]  Vol.  ir.  p.  301.  [y]  Cen.  Ditt. 

June 
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June  28,  1660,  "  being  the  day  of  public  thankfgiving  to 
God  for  the  happy  Reftoration  of  his  inajefty  to  his  kingdoms," 
he  preached  a  Sermon  at  St.  Mary's  in  Cambridge,  on  Proverbs 
xxix.  2,  which  he  publidied  there  the  fame  year,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Kighteous  Ruler."  In  1663,  he  publifhed  there,  in 
4to,  '*  A  difcourfe  concerning  prodigies:  wherein  the  vanity  of 
prefages  by  them  is  reprehended,  and  their  true  and  proper  ends 
alTerted  and  vindicated."  A  fccond  edition  of  this  truly  philo- 
fophical  and  learned  work,  corrtiled  and  enlarged,  was  publilhed 
at  London,  1665,  8vo;  when  was  added  to  it,  "  A  difcourfe 
concerning  vulgar  prophecies :  wherein  the  vanity  of  receiving 
them,  as  the  certain  indications  of  any  future  event,  is  difco- 
vered  ;  and  feme  chara6lers  of  didindion  between  true  and 
pretended  prophets  are  laid  down."  In  1668,  he  publilhed  a 
Latin  diflertation  concerning  Urim  and  Thummim ;  and,  in 
16H5,  his  great  and  famous  work  "  De  legibus  Hebrasorum 
ritualibus  &  earum  rationibus."  Spencer's  great  view  in  ex- 
plaining the  reafons  of  the  Mofaic  ritual  was,  to  vindicate  the 
ways  of  God  to  men,  and  clear  the  Deity,  as  he  tells  in  his 
preface,  from  arbitrary  and  fantalUc  humour  ;  with  which  fome, 
not  difcerning  thcfe  reafons,  had  been  ready  to  charge  him, 
and  thence  had  fallen  into  unbelief.  But  this  attempt,  great 
and  noble  as  it  was,  difgufted  and  (till  difgufts  all  thofe, 
who  think  the  divinity  of  any  do£lrine  or  inftitution  weakened, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  proved  to  be  rational ;  and  one  great 
cbjedlion  to  it,  even  among  forae  who  are  not  irrationalilts, 
is,  the  learned  author's  having  advanced,  that  many  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Jewifh  nation  are  deduced  from  the  prac  ^ 
tices  of  their  heathen  and  idolatrous  neighbours.  This  po- 
fition  has  given  no  fmall  offence,  as  if  greatly  derogatory  from 
the  divine  inflitution  of  thofe  rites ^  and  many  writers  have  at- 
tacked it  both  at  home  and  abroad,  particularly  Herman  Witfius 
in  his  *'  ^gyptiaca."  Others,  however,  have  feen  no  ill  con- 
fequences  from  admitting  it ;  and  the  work  upon  the  whole  has 
been  highly  and  juitly  valued,  as  it  deferves,  being  full  of  fenfe 
and  learning  of  all  kinds,  and  extremely  well  written.  The 
author  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  it,  particularly  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  I'ourth  book  ;  and  his  papers,  being  committed  at  his 
death  to  archbifliop  Tenifon,  were  bequeathed  by  that  prelate  to 
the  univcrfity  of  Cambridge,  together  with  the  fum  of  50I,  to 
forward  the  printing  of  them.  At  length  Mr.  Leonard  Chappe- 
low,  fellow  of  St.  John's  college,  and  profeilor  of  Arabic, 
being  deputed  by  the  univerfity,  and  offered  the  reward,  under- 
took a  new  edition  of  this  work,  with  the  author's  additions 
and  improvements ;  an(^  publilhed  it  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year 
1727,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

I  2  Dr. 
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Dr.  Spencer,  after  a  life  fpent  in  the  clofeiT:  application  to 
ftudy,  died  May  1695,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Corpuff 
ChrilU  college. 

There  was  alfo  William  Spencer,  fellow  of  Trinity-col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  and  a  very  learned  man  ;  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  more,  than  that  he  publilhed  at  the  riniverfity  prefs,  in 
1658,  the  eight  books  againft  Celfiis  and  Philocalia  of  Origen, 
with  a  corredicd  Latin  vcrfion,  and  notes  of  his  own,  in  4to. 

SPENER  (Philip  James),  a  celebrated  Lutheran  divine  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  but  born  in  Alfatia,  about  1635,  was 
one  of  thofe  who  firft  endeavoured  to  free  divinity  from  fcholaftic 
iubtleties,  and  captious  qucllions,  and  to  introduce  a  more 
plain  and  popular  method  of  teaching  theology.  He  fucceeded 
in  a  great  meafure,  though  not  univerfally;  and,  about  1680, 
became  the  founder  of  a  new  fe6l  ftyled  Pictijis.  It  ori- 
ginated in  certain  private  focieties  formed  by  him  at  Frankfort, 
with  a  defign  to  roufe  the  lukewarm  from  their  indifference, 
and  excite  a  fpirt  of  vigour  and  refolution  in  thofe  who  before 
had  filentiy  lamented  the  progrefs  of  impiety  [z].  The  effect 
of  thefe  pious  meetings  was  greatly  increafed  by  a  book  pub- 
lifhed  by  this  able  and  well-meaning  man,  entitled,  "  Pious 
Defires,"  in  which  he  exhibited  a  fliriking  view  of  the  diforders 
of  the  church,  and  propofed  the  fuitable  remedies.  His  work 
wos  approved  ;  but  the  remedie..  he  propofed  fell  into  unlkilful 
hands,  and  were  adminiftered  without  fagaclty  and  prudence. 

The  religious  meetings,  or  Colleges  of  Piety,  as  they  were 
called,  tended  in  feveral  inflances  to  intlame  the  people  with  a 
blind  and  intemperate  z^al,  and  produced  tum.ults,  and  various 
complaints;  till  at  length,  in  many  places,  fevere  laws  w^ere 
palfed  againil  the  Pietiils,  Spener  fettled  for  a  time  at  Dref- 
den,  and  afterwards  at  Berlin,  where  he  held  important  offices 
of  ecclefiaftical  truft  undr-r  the  eledlor  of  Brandenburg,  and 
where  he  died  in  1705,  aged  feventy.  He  was  a  man  of  elo- 
quence and  piety  ^  and  certainly  far  from  intending  to  produce 
diifentions  or  fchifms. 

SPENSER  (Edmund),  a  great  Englifh  poet,  was  born  in 
London,  and  educated  at  Pembroke-Hal!  in  Cambridge;  where 
he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1572,  and  a  mafter's  in 
1576  [a].  This  appears  from  the  regiller  of  the  univerfity ; 
and  muft  be  thought  a  fufficient  confutation  of  thofe  who  relate 
Spenfer  to  have  been  born  fo  early  as  1510:  which,  though  it 
is  the  date  fixed  upon  his  nn)r.ument  at  Wtllminfter-Abbey, 
cannot  but  be  erroneous.  He  does  not  feem  to  have  had  much 
fortune  or  intereft,  at  his  firft  fetting  out  into  the  world;  for  he 

[z]  Moihelm,  vol.  iv.  p.  455}  Tranfl.  [a]  Hughes's  "  Life  of  Spenier,"  pre, 

of  Maclaint.  fixed  to  his  edition  of  "  Spcnfer's  Works." 

Lend.  1715-  in  6  vo.'i.  12010. 
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is  faid  to  have  flood  for  a  fellowfliip  in  his  college,  and  to  have 
mifTed  it.  This  difappointment,  together  with  the  narrownefs 
of  hiscircumftances,  forced  him  to  leave  the  univerfity:  and  ^ve 
find  him  next  taking  up  his  refidence  with  fome  friends  in  the 
north,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  his  RoHdind;  whom  he  fo 
finely  celebrates  in  his  pafloral  poems,  and  of  whofe  cruelty  he 
has  v.ritten  fuch  pathetic  complaints.  As  poetry  is  frequently 
the  offspring  of  love  and  retirement,  it  is  probable  that  his  ge- 
nius began  to  diflinguilfi  itfelf  about  this  time;  for  "  The 
Shepherd's  Calendar,"  which  is  fo  full  of  his  unfuccefsful  paffion 
for  Rofalind,  was  the  fird  of  his  works  of  any  note  [bJ. 
Hughes  obferves,  that  "  in  this  work  our  poet  has  not  been 
milled  by  the  Italians;  though  Talfo's  *  Aminta'  might  have 
been  at  leaft  of  as  good  authority  to  him  in  th.e  paitoral,  as 
Ariofto  in  the  greater  kind  of  poetry.  But  Spenfer  rather  chofe 
to  follow  nature  itfelf,  and  to  paint  the  life  and  fentiments  of 
Shepherds  after  a  more  fimple  and  unafFe£led  manner." — He 
afterwards  fays,  that  '♦  the  fimplicity,  which  appears  in  Spenfer's 
paftorals,  may  be  thought  by  fome  readers  to  have  too  much  of 
the  *  mcrum  rus;"  but  adds,  that  "  if  he  has  erred  in  this,  he 
has  at  leaft  erred  on  the  right  hand." 

The  **  Shepherd's  Calendar"  was  addreffed,  by  a  fhort  dedi- 
cation in  verfe,  to  fir  Philip  Sidney;  who  was  then  in  the  higheft 
reputation  for  wit,  gallantry,  and  polite  accomplifhments;  and 
who,  being  himfelf  an  excellent  writer,  immediately  became 
fenfible  of  Spenfer's  merit.  He  was  one  of  the  firll:  who  dif- 
covered  it,  and  recommended  it  to  the  notice  of  the  befl  judges; 
and,  fo  long  as  this  great  man  lived,  Spenfer  never  wanted  a 
judicious  friend  or  a  generous  patron.  After  he  had  ftayed  fome 
time  in  the  North,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  quit  his  obfcurity, 
and  come  to  London,  that  he  might  be  in  the  way  of  promo- 
te an ;  and  the  firft  means  he  made  ufe  of,  after  his  arrival  there, 
was  an  acquaintance  with  fir  Philip  Sidney.  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  when  this  acquaintance  began,  whether  upon  his  addref- 
fing  to  htm  "  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  or  fome  time  after, 
if  a  certain  ftory,  which  is  ufnally  told  upon  this  occafion,  be 
true,  it  m\i(t  have  been  fome  time  after:  the  ftory  is  this.  It 
is  faid,  that  he  was  a  ftranger  to  fir  Philip,  when  he  had  begini 
to  write  his  **  Faery  Qiieen;"  and  that  he  took  occafion  to  go 
to  Leicefter-houfe,  and  to  introduce  himfelf  by  fending  in  to 
fir  Philip  the  ninth  Canto  in  the  firft  book  of  that  poem.  Sir 
Philip  was  much  furprif^d  with  the  defcription  of  defpairin  that 
-canto,  and  is  faid  to  have  ihewn  an  unufual  kind  of  tranfport  on 
the  difcovery  of  fo  new  and  uncommon  a  genius.  After  he  had 
read  fome  ftanzas,  he  called  bis  fteward,  and  bad  him  give  the 

ff]   "  Remarks  on  the  Shepherd's  Calindar,"  ^irefixcd  ^^  Spenfer's  Works. 
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pcrfon,  who  brought  thofe  verfes,  50I. ;  but,  upon  reading  the 
next  ftanza,  he  ordered  the  fum  to  be  doubled.  The  fteward 
was  as  much  furprifed  as  his  maftcr,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to 
make  lonie  delay,  in  executing  Co  Hidden  and  laviOi  a  bounty; 
but,  upon  reading  one  ftanza  more,  fir  Philip  raifed  his  gratuity 
to  200I.  and  commanded  the  fteward  to  give  it  immediately,  lelt, 
IS  he  read  farther,  he  might  be  tempted  to  give  away  his'whole 
cfl.itc. 

Though  nothing  could  iiavc  been  more  happy  for  Spenfer, 
than  to  be  introduced  to  court  by  fir  Philip  Sidney,  yet  he  did 
not  immediately  receive  any  great  benefit  from  it.  He  vvas  in- 
deed created  poet  laurcat  to  queen  Elizabeth ;  but  for  fome  time 
he  only  wore  the  barren  laurel,  and  poifefTed  the  place  without 
the  penfiou.  The  lord  treafurer  Burleigh  had  not,  it  feems, 
the  fame  tafte  and  feeling  of  Spenfer's  merit  with  fir  Philip 
Sidney;  but  on  the  contrary  is  reported  to  have  intercepted,  from 
fbme  motive  or  other,  tiie  queen's  intended  bounty  to  him.  It 
is  faid  that  her  majefty,  upon  Spenfer's  prefenting  fome  poems 
to  her,  ordered  him  looL;  but  that  Burleigh,  objeding  to  it, 
faid  with  forne  fcorn  of  the  poet,  *'  What!  all  this  for  a  fongr" 
The  queen  replied,  "  Then  give  him  what  is  reafon."  Upon 
this,  Spenfer  took  a  proper  opportunity  to  prefent  the  following 
lines  to  her  majefty,  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  to  remind  her  of 
her  order: 

"  I  was  protnij'd  on  a  time 

To  have  reafon  for  my  rhyme; 

From  that  time  unto  this  feafon, 

I  receiv'd  nor  rhyme  nor  reafon — " 
wliich  we  are  told,  produced  the  defired  efFe61: ;  for  that  the 
queen,  nor  wiihout  reproving  the  trcafiirer,  immediately  dire6led 
the  payment  of  the  money.  Fuller  relates  this  fa£i: ;  and  lord 
Boliiigbrokc  has  made  fome  refleiSlions  on  it,  which,  though 
thrown  out  in  a  ftrain  of  fatire  and  irony,  and  merely  to  ferve 
a  prefent  purpofe,  contain,  neverthelefs,  much  good  truth  ;  and 
deierve  to  be  well  confidered  by  reclufe  fcholars,  who,  upon  the 
merit  of  rnere  letters,  have  been  always  ready  to  expeft  what 
mere  letters  has  in  no  age  obtained.  **  If  we  write  for  pofle- 
rity,"  fays  he,  "  we  muii  not  complain,  that  the  care  of  re- 
warding our  merit  Is  left  to  pofterity;  and,  if  we  neglecl  ta 
ferve  the  ftate,  thofe  who  are  appointed  to  prefide  over  it  break 
no  rule  of  equity,  when  they  neglcd  us.  Spenfer  has  been 
amply  recompenfed  by  pofterity  for  his  '  Faery  Queen ;'  but 
the  wife  treafurer  Burleigh  declined  the  payment  of  an  hundred 
pounds,  which  queen  Elizabeth  ordered  him,  and  left  this  ad- 
mirable poet  to  ftarve.  Had  Spenfer  applied  hmifelf  to  more 
ferious  ftudies;  had  he  excelled  in  phyfics,  in  metaphyfics,  or 
even  in  the  firft  philofophy  or  in  theology,  inftead  of  excelling 
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in  wit  and  poetry,  the  amahlles  Injanlce  of  Horace,  his  tifage 
ivould  have  been  the  fame,  no  doubt.  Even  the  greatcft  pro- 
dudions  of  thtfe  ftiidics  arc  but  trifles  in  the  accouru  f)f  a  cort- 
fiimraaie  ftatefman,.  and  may  properly  enough  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  others  ii  his  {(^n{<i,  by  the  title  of  Infanice feveriores. 
Our  Engli(h  niinifters,  to  their  honour  be  it  fpoken,  have  at  all 
times  proceeded  upon  this  admirable  principle.  The  moil  ex- 
cellent fermons,  the  molt  elaborate  trcatifes,  have  not  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  procure  the  advancement  of  fome  divines,  while  a 
forry  pamphlet,  or  a  fpiritiial  libel,  has  raifed  others  to  the 
higheft  dignities  of  the  church.  As  it  has  fared  with  mere  divi- 
rity,  fo  has  it  fared  with  mere  eloquence:  as  one  never  canfed 
the  divine,  fo  the  other  never  caufed  the  lawyer,  to  be  diftin- 
guidied  ;  but  we  know,  that  if  either  of  them  be  einployed  in 
a  court-caufe,  he  never  fails  to  make  his  fortune.  The  fame 
fate  has  attended  writers  of  another  kind:  the  celebrated  *  Tat- 
!•  rs'  and  <  Spectators'  had  no  reward  except  from  bookfellers 
and  fame ;  but,  when  thofe  authors  made  the  difcovery  I  have 
made,  and  applied  their  talents  better  in  writing  the  *  Englifh^ 
man'  and  '  Freeholder,'  one  was  foon  created  a  knight,  and  the 
other  became  fecretary  of  llate.  In  fhort,  without  enume- 
rating any  more  inltances,  I  may  confidently  affirm,  that  this 
has  been  the  cafe  from  Burleigh  to  this  time."  This  being  very 
generally  true,  all  mere  fcholars,^  mere  poets,  and  mere  wits, 
ihould  be  warned  not  to  fuffcr  difcontent  and  fpleen  to  be  pre- 
dominant bccaufe  they  may  happen  to  be  overlooked  or  negleded 
by  ftatefmen  ;  but  to  remember,  that  ibtefmen,  like  others,  ad  for 
their  own  ends,  and  therefore  will  not  always  be  very  prompt 
to  ferve  thofe  who  have  it  not  in  their  power,  or  do  not  endea- 
vour to  ferve  them,  Spcnfer,  it  muft  be  confeifed,  did  not  be- 
have himfelf  very  philofophically  in  this  point:  for  there  are 
fcattered  among  liis  poems  many  querulous  bemoanings  of  har4 
and  undeferved  treatment,  not  without  fome  fplenctic  and  fati- 
rical  refledions.  In  his  "  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale,"  he  has 
admirably  painted  the  misfortune  of  depending  too  anxioully  on 
courts  and  great  perfons: 

"   Full  little  knovveft  thou,  that  hafl  not  try'd> 
What  hell  it  is  in  fuing  long  to  bide: 
'I'o  lofe  good  days  that  might  be  better  fpent, 
To  wafle  long  nights  in  penfive  difcontent : 
To  fpeed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow. 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  -with  fear  and  forrow  j 
To  have  thy  prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  peers. 
To  have  thy  aiking,  yet  wait  many  years; 
To  fret  thy  foul  with  croifes  and  with  cares, 
1  o  eat  thy  heart  with  comfortlefs  defpairsj 

I  4  To 
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To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run. 
To  fpend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone." 
But  though  Spenfcr  had  no  intereft  with  the  lord  treafurer, 
yet  we  find  him,  fome  time  after  his  appearance  at  court,  in 
confidcrable  efteem  with  the  mod  eminent  men  of  that  time. 
In  1579,  he  was  fent  abroad  by  the  eail  of  Leicefter;  but  it 
does  not  appear  in  what  fervice.  The  mod  important  Hep, 
which  he  afterwards  made  into  bufinefs,  was  upon  the  lord  Grey 
of  Wilton's  being  appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland;  to  whom 
Spenfer  was  recommended,  and  went,  as  fecretary.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  filled  his  office  with  very  good  (kill  and  capa- 
city, as  may  appear  by  his  "  Difcourfe  on  the  State  of  Ireland." 
His  fervices  to  the  crown  were  rewarded  by  a  grant  from  queen 
Elizabeth  of  three  thoufand  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork  : 
his  houfe  was  in  Kilcolman;  and  tlie  river  Mulla,  which  he  has 
more  than  once  introduced  into  his  poems,  ran  through  his 
grounds.  It  was  in  this  retirement,  that  he  finilhed  his  cele- 
brated poem,  "  The  Faery  Qjicen,"  which  was  probably  begun 
fome  time  before;  and  continued  at  different  intervals.  He 
publilhcd  at  firft  only  three  books,  with  an  explication  of  the 
general  m.eaning  of  the  poem,  m  a  letter  to  fir  Walter  Rawlegh, 
dated  Jan.  23,  1589.  To  thefe  three  books  three  more  were 
added  in  a  following  edition;  but  the  fix  laft,  for  it  confided 
of  twelve,  were  unfortunately  loft  by  his  fervant,  whom  he  had 
in  hafte  fent  before  him  into  England.  It  was  in  this  retirement, 
that  he  was  a  more  fuccefsful  lover,  than  when  he  courted  Rofa- 
lind:  for  the  colIe(5lion  of  his  **  Sonnets"  are  a  kind  of  hiftory 
ot  the  progrefs  of  a  new  amour,  which  ended  in  a  marriage, 
and  gave  occafion  to  an  epithalamium,  which  no  one  could  write 
fo  well  as  himfelf.  Laftly,  it  was  in  this  retirement  that  he  was 
vifited  by  fir  Walter  Rawlegh  [c],  in  his  return  from  the  Por- 
tugal expedition  in  1589. 

During  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  under  the  earl  of  Defmond, 
Spenfcr  was  plundered  and  deprived  of  his  eftate;  and  feems  to 
have  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  with  much  grief  of  heart, 
tinder  the  difappointment  of  a  broken  fortune.  He  died  in 
1598,  and  was  interred  in  Wedminfter-Abbey  near  Chaucer,  as 
he  liaddefired:  where  a  monument  was  ercfted  to  him  at  the 
charge  of  Robert  Devereux  earl  of  Eliex.  The  prefcnt  infcrip- 
tion,  which  is  in  Englifh,  places  his  birth  in  151  o,  and  his-death 
in  1596;  although  Camden  fays  exprefsly,  that  it  was  in  1598. 
But  this  infcription  is  with  reafon  fuppofed  to  have  been  put  up 
fmce,  when  the  monument  was  perhaps  repaired  ;  and  to  be 
wholly  different  from  the  original,  which  is  mentioned  by  Fuller 
and  others  to  have  been  in  Latin  [d].     In  a   fhort  Latin  tra6l, 

[cj  See  RAWLEGH.  [d]  Keepe's  Monuments  Weftmonaft. 
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dcfcribing  the  monuments  of  Weftminfter-Abbey  in  1600,  and 
publiflied  as  is  fuppofed  by  Camden,  we  find  the  follov/ing  ac- 
count of  it:  **  Edmundus  Spenfer,  Londinenfis,  Anglicorum 
Poetarum  noftri  f^eculi  facile  princeps,  quod  ejus  Poemata,  fa~ 
ventibus  Mufis  &  vi6luro  genio  confcripta,  comprobant.  Obiit 
immatura  morte,  anno  falutis  159B,  &  prope  Galfridum  Chau- 
cerum  conditur,  qui  fxliciflime  Poefin  Anglicis  literis  primus 
iiluftravit.  In  quem  ha,'C  fcripta  funt  Epitaphia."  The  abfur- 
dity  of  fuppofing  Spenfer  born  in  1510  appears  plainly  from 
the  exprellion  "  immatura  morte,"  Mhich  could  hardly  be  faid 
of  a  man  who  died  at  88.  The  compofer  of  this  epitaph  feems 
to  have  had  his  eye  on  that  of  cardirial  Bembo  upon  Raphael: 
"  Hie  prope  Chaucerum  fuus  eft  Spenferius  illi 

Proximus  ingenio,  proximus  ut  tumulo. 
Hie  prope  Chaucerum,  Spenfere  Poeta,  Poetam 

Conderis,  &  verfu  quam  lumulo  proprior. 
Anglica,  te  vivo,  vixit  plaufitque  Poelis; 
Nunc  moritura  timet,  le  moriente,  mori." 
3uch  were  the  notions  conceived  of  Spenfer,  and  fuch  the 
praifes  beftowed  on  him,  by  his  contemporaries.  Pofterity  has 
in  no  wife  been  infenliDle  to  his  merit,  but  has  allowed  him 
to  be  the  firft  of  our  Englilh  poets,  who  brought  herOic  poefy 
to  any  perfection;  and  feems  to  be  agreed,  that  his  Faery 
Qijeen  is,  for  invention  and  true  poetry,  little  inferior,  if  not 
equal,  to  any  produc?l.ion,  ancient  or  modern,  that  preceded  it. 
Let  us  quote,  however,  the  judgements  of  a  few  critics.  Sir 
William  Temple  remarks  [e],  that  "  the  religion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles has  been  woven  into  the  contexture  of  all  the  ancient  poetry 
with  a  very  agreeable  mixture;  which  made  the  moderns  affedt 
to  give  that  of  Chriftianity  a  place  alio  in  their  poems.  But 
the  true  religion  was  not  found  to  become  fi>fl;ion  [o  well,  as  a 
falfe  had  done:  all  their  attempts  of  this  kind  feemed  rather  to 
debafe  religion,  than  to  heighten  poetry.  Spenfer  endeavoured 
to  fupply  this  with  morality,  and  to  make  inftruftion,  inftead 
of  ftory,  the  fubje£l  of  an  epic  poem.  His  execution  was  ex- 
cellent, and  his  flights  of  fancy  very  noble  and  high;  but  his 
defign  was  poor,  and  his  moral  lay  fo  bare,  that  it  loft  its  effe6l. 
It  is  true  the  pill  was  gilded,  but  fo  thin,  that  the  colour  and 
the  tafte  were  too  eafily  difcovered."  Rymer  alferts  that 
"  Spenfer  may  be  reckoned  the  firft  of  our  heroic  poets.  He 
had,  fays  he[F],  '*  a  large  fpirit,  a  fharp  judgement,  and  a  ge- 
nius for  heroic  poefy,  perhaps  above  any  that  ever  wrote  lince 
Virgil.  But  our  misfortune  is,  he  wanted  a  true  idea,  and  loft 
himfelf  by    following  an    unfaithful  guide.      Though   befides 

f  e]   EfTay  on  Poetry. 

[y]  Preface  to  his  tranflation  of  Rapin's  refleftioas  on  Ariilotle  of  Poetry. 
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Homer  and  Virgil  he  had  read  TafTo,  yet  he  rather  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  milled  by  Ariofto:  with  whom,  blindly  rambling 
on  marvellous  adventures,  he  makes  no  confciencc  of  probabi- 
lity. All  is  fanciful  and  chimerical,  without  any  uniformity, 
or  without  any  fotmdation  in  truth.  In  a  word,  his  poem  is 
perfect  Fairy  Land."  Dryden  rays[G],  that  ♦♦  the  Englifh  have 
only  to  bcalt  of  Spenfer  and  Milton  in  heroic  poetiv,  who 
rseiiher  of  them  wanted  eithrr  genius  or  learning  to  have  been 
perfecl  poets,  and  yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to  many  cenfures. 
For  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  defign  of  Spenfer;  he  aims 
at  the  accomplifhment  of  no  one  action;  he  raifes  up  a  hero 
for  every  one  of  his  adventures,  and  endows  each  of  them  with 
fome  particular  moral  virtue,  which  renders  them  all  equal, 
without  fubordination  or  preference.  The  original  of  every 
knight  was  then  living  in  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth:  and 
he  attributed  to  each  of  them  that  virtue  which  he  thought  was 
moft  confpicuous  in  them :  an  ingenious  piece  of  fiatcery,  though 
it  turned  not  much  to  his  account.  His  obfolete  language  and 
the  ill  choice  of  his  fianza  are  favilts  but  oT  the  fccond  magni- 
tude. For,  notvvithftanding  the  firit,  he  is  ftill  intelligible,  at 
leall  after  a  little  pradice;  and  for  the  lait,  he  is  the  more  to 
be  admired,  that  labouring  imder  fuch  a  difficulty,  his  verfes 
are  fo  numerous,  fo  various,  and  fo  harmonious,  that  only 
Virgil,  whom  he  has  profededly  imitated,  has  furpalTed  him 
among  the  Romans,  and  only  Waller  among  the  Englifh." 
Lallly,  Mr.  Hughes  obferves  very  juftlyi"H],  that  **  the  chief 
merit  of  this  poem  conlifls  in  that  furprifing  vein  of  fabulous 
invention,  which  runs  through  it,  and  enriches  it  everv  where 
with  Imagery  and  defcriptions,  more  than  we  meet  with  in  any 
other  modern  poem.  The  author  feems  to  be  polfeHed  of  a 
kind  of  poetical  magic;  and  the  figures  he  calls  up  to  our  view- 
rife  fo  thick  upon  us,  that  we  arc  at  once  pleafed  and  dirtradled 
by  the  exhauiUefs  variety  of  them:  fo  that  his  faults  may  in  a 
manner  be  imputed  to  his  excellences.  His  abtmdance  betrays 
him  into  excefs,  and  his  judgement  is  overborn  by  the  torrent 
of  his  imagination." 

SPERONE  (Speron),  an  ingenious  and  polite  Italian 
writer  [i],  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Padua  in  1500  ;  and 
made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  his  juvenile  fiudies,  that,  at  tw^entv, 
he  was  chofen  hrll:  profelTbr  of  logic  in  the  univerfity  there; 
and  was  raifed  in  1528  to  the  place  of  profelfor  extraordinary 
in  philofophy.  But  few  circumltances  of  his  life  are  known- 
He  lived  a  long  time  at  Rome,  and  was  there  under  the  pon- 
tihcate  of  Pius  IV.  who  made  him  a  knight.     He  was  often 


[g]  Dedication  of  his  trjnfiatlon  of  Juvenal. 

[h]  llenaarkb  on  tlie  Fairy  Queen,  p.  51.  [j]  Nicirop,  tam. 
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*;mployed  in  affairs  of  importance,  and  fevcral  princes  would 
have  raifed  him  to  dignities  of  any  kind;  but  his  love  of  eafe 
and  independence  made  him  refufe  them  all.  Being  once  fent 
to  Venice,  upon  fome  negotiation,  he  fpoke  in  the  fenate  there 
with  fo  much  eloquence,  that  the  judges  and  advocates  left  the 
bar,  to  lilten  to  him.  He  was  alio  lent  by  the  pope  to  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  about  a  peace;  and  harangued  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  aftoniflied  all  who  heard  him.  It  is  related 
of  him,  that  he  was  always  reading  mean  and  obfolete  books ; 
and  that,  on  being  afked  why  he  amufed  himfelf  with  fuch  Huff, 
he  anfwered,  "  becaufe  whatever  he  Hole  from  them  was  fure 
to  lie  concealed  ;  whereas,  if  he  was  to  take  the  fame  liberty 
with  authors  of  note,  he  fliould  be  detected  and  accufed  of 
plagiarifm  at  once,"  He  died  at  Padua  in  1588,  aged  eighty- 
eight.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was  confummately  fkilled  in  civil 
law,  in  theology,  in  hiftory,  and  all  branches  of  literature; 
his  works  do  not  enable  us  to  decide  upon  this  point.  Of  this, 
however,  we  are  fure,  that  he  was  an  admirable  maRer  of  the 
Italian  language;  and  that  he  is  cited,  in  the  dictionary  of  La 
Crufca,  as  one  of  the  befl:  writers  in  it.  It  is  on  this  account, 
that  his  works,  which  are  all  written  in  Italian,  are  even  now 
fought  after  and  read:  they  confiil  of  dialogues,  differtations, 
orations,  letters,  and  a  tragedy. 

SPINCKES  (Nathanael),  an  eminent  Nonjuring  divine, 
was  born  at  Caftor  in  Northamptonfliire  (where  Edmund  his 
father,  a  native  of  New  England,  and  a  man  of  learning,  vv^as 
reftor),  in  1654.  flis  mother,  Martha,  was  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Elmes,  of  Lilford  in  Huntingdonlhire.  After  being  ini- 
tiated in  claffical  learning,  under  Air.  Samuel  Morton,  rector 
of  Haddon,  he  was  ailmitted  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge, 
under  Mr.  Bainbrigg,  March  22,  1670  ;  and  matriculated  on 
July  9, the  fame  year.  In  the  following  year,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  obtained  a  plentiful  fortune,  and  a  valuable  library; 
and,  on  the  12th  of  Oclober,  1672,  tempted  by  the  profpe6t  of 
a  Rujlat  fcholarfhip,  he  entered  himfelf  of  Jefus-college,  where, 
in  nine  days,  he  was  admitted  a  probationer,  and  May  20, 
1673,  fworn  a  fcholar  on  the  Riijiat  foundation.  *'  This," 
IVIr,  T.  Baker  obferves  in  the  regifters,  **  was  for  his  honour; 
for  the  fcholars  of  that  foundation  undergo  a  very  ftri(^  exa- 
mination, and  afterwards  are  probationers  for  a  year.  And  as 
thefe  fcholarfhips  are  the  befl:,  fo  the  fcholars  are  commonly 
the  bed  in  college,  and  fo  reputed."  He  became  B,  A.  early 
in  1674;  was  ordained  deacon  May  21,  1676;  was  M.  A.  in 
1677;  and  admitted  into  priert's  orders  Dec.  22,  1678.  After 
refiding  fome  time  in  Devonfliire,  as  chaplain  to  fir  Richard 
Edgcomb,  he  removed  to  Peterfham,  where,  in  1681,  he  was 
alTociated  with  Dr.  Hickes,  as  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Lauderdale. 

On 
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On  the  duke's  death,  in  16S3,  he  removed  to  St.  Stephen's 
Walbrook,  London,  where  he  continued  two  years,  curate  and 
le6lurer.  In  1685  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Peterborough  con- 
ferred on  him  the  recSbory  of  Peakirk  cum  Glynton,  in  North- 
araptonfliire,  where  he  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Rutland,  citizen  of  London.  July  21,  1687,  he  was  made  a 
prebendary  of  Salifbury  ;  in  the  fame  year,  Sept.  24,  inftituted 
to  the  redory  of  St.  Mary,  in  that  town ;  and  three  days  after, 
Avas  licenfed  to  preach  at  Stratford  fubter  Caftrum,  Wilts, 
for  which  he  had  an  annual  ftipend  of  Sol.  He  was  deprived 
of  all  his  preferments  in  1690,  for  refufing  to  take  the 
oaths  to  William  and  Mary.  He  was,  after  this  period. 
In  low  circumffances,  but  was  fupported  by  the  benefadions 
of  the  more  wealthy  Nonjurors;  and  on  the  third  of  June, 
,1713,  he  was  confecrated  one  of  their  bilhops.  Pie  died 
July  28,  1727,  and  v\^as  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
parifh  of  St.  Faith,  on  the  north  fide  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
where  the  infcription  below  [k]  is  engraven  on  a  white  marble 
ftone.  By  his  wife,  who  lived  but  feven  days  after  him,  he 
had  many  children,  of  whom  two  furvived  their  parents:. 
William  Spinckes,  efq;  who,  by  induftry  and  abilities,  ac- 
quired a  plentiful  fortune  ;  and  Anne,  married  to  Anthony 
Cope,  efq.  A  portrait  of  him,  by  Vertue,  from  a  paii.ting  by 
Wollafton,  is  prefixed  to  his  "  Sick  Man  vifited,"  of  which  a 
iixth  edition  was  publifhed  in  1775,  containing  a  ihort  account 
of  his  life,  and  an  accurate  lift  of  his  numerous  publications. 
SPINELLO  (Aretino),  an  Italian  painter  of  portrait  and 
hiftory,  was  born  at  Arezzo  in  1528.  His  genius  for  painting 
was  early  developed,  and  he  ftudied  under  Jacopo  di  Cafentino, 
whom,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  greatly  furpaited.  He  gave  a 
fingular  grace  to  his  figures,  and  to  his  Madonnas  efpecially, 
a  modefty  and  beauty  that  feemed  almoft  divine.  His  ftyle 
was  fimple  and  elegant,  with  the  utmcft  neatnefs  in  finifhing. 
The  greatnefs  of  his  abilities  procured  him  an  early  fame,  and 
a  conftant  abundance  of  employment.  He  was  particularly 
fuccefsful  in  the  portraits  of  the  popes  Innocent  IV.  and  Gre- 

[k]               Depofitum  Crederes  antiquorum  Patrum 

viri  plane  venerandi  Et  mores  &  dedtrinam 

Nathanaelis  Spinckes,  A.M.  In  noftrum  Thcologum, 

Ottu  Northamptonienlls,  Nupero  quafi  miraculo, 

Acadi;m)a  Cantabrigienfis,  Transfufos. 

Ecckfiae  Anglicanae  R.  dignifTimi  Moritur 

Amicis,  patriae,  erudito  orbi,  Anno  aetatis  feptuagefimo  quarto, 

XXVIII  Jul.  MDccxxvii,  Iniqui  fortuna  non  diuturnior, 

abrepti.     Erat  ille  ingenio  mitl,  Sed  major. 

Vultu  placidiflitno  :  Proximam  huic  terram  occupat 

Rem  Chriftianam  Dorothea  conjunx  dlleftifSma  : 

Scr'iptis  tuebatur  luculentis,  Quse  die  a  mariti  interitu  fcptima 

Luculentiori  oinab.u;  excinplo  :  Siociam  animam  affiavic." 

gory 
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gory  IX.  and  in  his  frefco  paintings  on  the  hTe  of  the  BlefTeJ 
Virgin,  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore^  at  Florence.  He 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  died  in  1420. 

Paris  Spinello,  his  fon,  was  educated  under  him,  and  was 
alfo  famous  as  a  painter,  but  applying  too  clofcly  to  his  art, 
and  being  of  a  gloomy  difpolition,  contraded  a  diforder  which 
lliortened  his  life,  fo  that  he  died  at  fifty-fix,  having  furvivcd 
his  father  only  two  years.  To  him,  not  to  his  father,  mull 
belong  the  anecdote  which  is  related  in  fome  books,  without 
proper  diftindlion  of  the  perfon,  that  having  painted  a  hideous 
figure  of  the  devil,  in  a  pi6lure  reprefenting  the  fallen  angels, 
his  imagination  was  fo  haunted  by  it,  that  he  thought  he  faw 
him  in  his  dreams,  demanding  in  a  threatening  manner,  on 
what  authority  he  had  reprefented  him  as  fo  horrible,  and  where 
he  had  ever  teen  himr  This  is  no  more  than  might  eafily 
happen  to  a  mind  already  tin6lured  with  morbid  melancholy, 
and  v.ould  naturally  tend  to  confirm  the  malady.  His  llyle 
very  much  refembled  that  of  his  father. 

SPINOLA  (Ambrose),  famous  as  a  general  in  the  fervice 
of  Spain,  was  born  in  i';69,  of  an  illuflrious  houfe,  originally 
from  Genoa,  the  branches  of  which  were  fpread  into  Italy 
and  Spain.  His  firfi:  command  was  in  Flanders,  at  the  head  of 
9000  veteran  Italians,  where  he  foon  diftinguilhed  himfelf,  and 
obtained  a  higher  truft.  The  liege  of  Oftend  having  been 
much  protraded,  was  committed  at  length  to  his  command, 
and  to  him  the  place  furrendered  in  1604.  It  was  his  fortune 
to  be  generally  oppofed  to  prince  Maurice  of  Nailau,  the 
greateft  hero  of  his  age,  yet  his  reputation  never  fuffered  in 
the  comparifon.  In  1608,  Spain  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
wStates-general,  and  Spinola  enjoyed  a  fhort  repofe,  which  was 
fixjn  diflurbed  by  the  contell  which  arofe  concerning  the  fuc- 
ceflion  to  Cleves  and  Juliers.  He  then  took  Aix-la-chapelie, 
AVefel,  and  Breda.  He  had  occafion  again  to  fignalize  himfelf 
in  the  Low  Countries  in  1628,  but  the  year  following  was 
employed  in  Italy,  where  he  took  Cafel.  The  citadel  of  the 
place,  however,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
plans  of  Spiiiola  were  countera<Sted  by  imprudent  orders  from 
Spain.  This  he  confidered  as  a  dreadful  difgrace  ;  it  operated 
fo  flrongly  on  liis  mind,  as  to  produce  a  ^'iolent  difeafe,  and  he 
died,  continually  repeating  to  the  laft,  "  They  have  robbed  me 
of  my  honour."     I'his  was  in  the  fame  year  1630. 

It  is  faid  of  prince  Maurice,  that,  being  afked  who  was  the 
greatefl  general  of  the  age,  he  replied,  "  Spinola  is  the  fecond." 
He  was  a  iincere  as  well  as  an  able  man.  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  faid  of  him,  *'  that  he  had  deceived  him  more  by  tel- 
ling the  truth,  than  others  by  falfehoods;"  becaufe,  when  that 
monarch  quellioaed  him  refpeding  the  plan  of  an  aproaching 
2  campaign. 
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campaign,  he  had  told  him  literally  what  he  intended.  Henry, 
fuppofmg  it  inipoiTiblc  that  he  Ihould  give  a  true  anfwer  to 
fuch  a  queflion,  font  intelligence  to  prince  Maurice  of  a  very- 
different  kind,  which  therefore  only  led  him  into  error. 

SPINOZA  (Benedict  de),  an  atheiftical  philofopher,  was 
the  fon  of  a  merchant,  who  was  originally  a  Portuguefe ; 
and  was  born  at  Amllerdam  about  1633.  He  learned 
Latin  of  a  phyfician,  who  taught  it  at  Amfterdam  ;  and  who 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  but  loofe  in  the  principles  of  religion. 
He  applied  himfelf  early  to  divinity,  which  he  purfued  for 
many  years ;  and  afterwards  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  phi- 
lofophy.  *'  Nemo  repente  fuit  turpiflimus,"  is  a  maxim  which 
has  often  been  applied  to  Spinoza:  for  he  was  firft  a  Jew,  then 
a  Chriftian,  and  bftly,  an  Atheift.  He  was  a  Jew  by  birth  ; 
but  having  a  geometrical  turn,  which  made  him  apt  to  require 
a  reafon  for  every  thing,  he  quickly  difliked  the  doclrine  of  the 
Rabbins  ;  and  being  ot  an  even  temper,  and  a  great  enemy  to 
dillimulation,  he  foon  difcovered  this  diflike  to  the  fynagogue. 
It  is  faid  that  the  Jews  offered  to  tolerate  him,  provided  he 
would  comply  outwardly  with  their  ceremonies  ;  nay,  that  they 
even  prom.iled  liim  a  yearly  penfion,  being  unwilling  to  lofe 
a  man  who  was  capable  of  doing  fuch  credit  to  their  profellion  ; 
but  he  could  not  refolve  to  comply,  having  an  averfion  to  all 
hypocrify.  It  was  only  by  degrees,  however,  that  he  left  their 
fynagogue ;  and  perhaps  he  would  not  have  broken  with  them 
fo  foon,  had  he  not  been  treacheroufly  attacked  by  a  Jew,  who 
gave  him  a  thruft  with  a  knife,  as  he  was  coming  from  a  play. 
The  wound  was  flight,  but  he  believed  that  the  allaflin  defigned 
to  kill  him.  From  that  time  he  left  them  altogether,  which  was 
the  reafon  of  his  excommunication.  Afterwards  he  became  a 
Chrillian:  "  He  profeffed  to  be  a  Chrillian,"  fays  Sebailian 
Kortholt[L],  **  and  not  only  went  himfelf  to  the  churches  of  the 
Calvinifts  or  Lutherans,  but  likewife  frequently  exhorted  others 
to  go,  and  greatly  recommended  fome  particular  preachers." 
*'  Nemo  repente  turpitllmus,"  cannot,  indeed,  be  well  applied 
to  Spinoza,  when  fron^  Judaifm  he  became  a  convert  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  he  was  only  a  Chriflian  out^ 
wardly.  That  this  was  actually  the  cafe,  appears  not  only  from 
his  books,  but  from  many  anecdotes  which  are  preferved  of  his 
life.  One  day  at  the  Hague,  his  hoftefs,  who  was  a  Lutheran, 
alked  him,  **  Whether  he  thought  falvation  could  be  had  in 
her  religion?"  *'  Your  religion,"  fays  Spinoza,  *'  is  a  verr 
good  one ;  and  you  need  feek  no  other,  nor  doubt  the  lead  of 
your  falvation,  provided  that  to  your  religion  you  join  a  peace- 
able, quiet,  inoffenfive  life."     That  is,  live  as  you  fhould  do, 

[l]  In  Prxfat.  ad  tnftatum  Patris  fui  de  tribus  Impoftoribus. 
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and  all  religions  are  the  fame  :  which,  however,  is  to  fay,  that 
none  of  them  are  true,  or  have  any  pretence  to  a  divine  autho- 
rity. As  to  his  Atheifm,  it  was  not  perhaps  fo  clear  and  evi- 
dent, as  not  to  admit  of  difputation,  till  after  his  death,  when 
his  '^  Opera  Pofthuma,"  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt.  For, 
although  his  *'  Tradatus  Theologico-Politicus,"  printed  at 
Amfterdam  in  1670,  contains  all  the  feeds  of  that  Atheifmi 
which  was  afterwards  difplayed  in  his  "  Opera  Poflhuma;"  and 
though  fome  writers  had  fhewn  clearly  enough,  that  Atheifm 
was  fairly  deducible  from  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
"  Tra6latus  T."hcologico-Politicus ;"'  yet  as  Spinoza  had  not 
yet  been  a  dogmatifl  on  that  head,  it  could  not  be  certain  that 
he  was  an  Atheill:  fuch  ftrange,  abfurd,  and  contradidorv 
combinations  of  ideas  are  frequently  found  to  exift  in  the  head 
of  the  fame  man. 

His  "  Opera  Pofthuma,"  however,  as  we  have  obferved, 
put  the  thing  out  of  doubt;  and  upon  the  whole  we  fee,  that 
he  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  a  Chriftian  through  policy,  and  an 
Atheiit  by  principle.  His  hypothehs  was[M],  that  '*  there  is 
but  one  fubltance  in  nature,  and  that  this  only  fubftance  is  en- 
dowed with  infinite  attributes,  and,  among  others,  with  ex- 
tenfion  and  thought."  Afterwards  he  affirms,  that  all  bodies  in 
the  univerfe  are  modifications  of  that  fubftance,  as  it  is  ex- 
tended ;  and  that  all  fpirits,  as  the  fouls  of  men,  are  modifi- 
cations of  that  fubftance,  as  it  thinks:  fo  that  God,  the  necef- 
fary  and  moft  perfect  Being,  is  the  caufe  of  all  things  that 
exill,  but  does  not  differ  from  them.  He  affirms,  that  there  is 
but  one  Being,  and  one  nature ;  and  that  this  Being  produces  in 
itfelf,  and  by  an  immanent  action,  whatever  goes  by  the  nam-c 
of  creatures:  that  he  is  at  once  both  agent  and  patient,  efficient 
caufe  and  fubje6i:,  and  produces  nothing  but  what  is  his  own 
modification.  This  abfurd  and  monftrous  hvpothefis  is  the 
firft  principle  on  which  Spinoza  builds  his  fyiiem.  He  was, 
it  is  faid,  the  firfl  who  reduced  Atheifm  into  a  fyftem,  and 
formed  it  into  a  regular  body  of  doclrines,  ordered  and  con- 
necled  according  to  the  manner  of  Geometricians;  otherwife 
his  opinion  is  not  new.  Pagans,  Mahometans,  and  fome  he- 
retical Chrillians,  have  maintained  it.  That  Strato  was  of 
this  opinion  is  indicated  by  thefe  pafTages  of  Cicero  [n]  :  "  Nei- 
ther is  Strato,  called  the  natural  philofophcr,  to  be"  heard,  who 
thinks  that  all  divine  power  was  lodged  in  nature;  in  which 
are  the  caufcs  of  producing,  increafmg,  and  diminifhing,  but 
is  without  any  i^tni^Q  or  figure."  So  again  ellewhere,  **  all 
things,"  fays  Strato,    "  that    exift,    are    effected   by   nature.  ' 

[m]  See  among  his  Poftiiumous  Works,  the  piece  entitled,  Ethlca. 
Tn]  DeNat.  Dicr.  !.  x.  c.  5-.     Q^^.;t.  Ac.J.  i.  ii.  ^.  -^:]. 
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The  do(Srine  of  the  foul  of  the  world,  ivhich  was  fo  common 
amoncj  the  ancients,  and  made  the  principal  part  of  the  fyftem 
of  the  Stoics,  is,  at  the  bottom,  the  fame  with  that  of  Spi- 
noza. Read  only  Cato's  difcourfe  in  Lucan  [o],  efpecially 
thefe  three  verfes : 

*'  Eftne  Dei  fedes  nifi  terra,  et  pontus,  et  aer, 

Et  coelum,  et  virtus?  Superos  quid  quacrimus  ultra? 

Jupiter  eft  quodcunque  vides,  quocunque  moveris." 
**  Is  not  the  feat  of  Jove,  earth,  fea,  and, air, 

And  heaven,  and  virtue  r  Where  would  we  farther  trace 

The  God  ?  where'er  we  move,  whate'er  we  fee, 
,  Is  Jove." 

The  firft  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  two  fyftems  is  ma- 
nifeftly  the  fame :  and  perhaps  the  difference,  if  there  be  any, 
would  be  found  to  conlift  chiefly  in  the  different  manner  of 
explaining  it. 

Spinoza  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  a  fociable, 
affable,  honeft,  friendly,  and  good  moral  man.  He  was 
temperate,  liberal,  difmterefted.  He  faid  nothing  in  con- 
verfation,  but  what  was  edifying;  never  fwore ;  never  fpoke 
difrefpedfully  cf  God;  went  fometimes  to  hear  fermons,  and 
conftantly  exhorted  others  to  go.  This  may  feem  ftrange, 
confidering  his  principles  ;  yet  not  fo  ftrange,  if  we  confider  it, 
as  that  men  fhould  lead  wicked  lives,  who  are  believers  of  the 
gofpel.  He  felt  fo  ftrong  an  inclination  to  enquire  after  truth, 
that  he  in  a  manner  renounced  the  world,  the  better  to  fucceed 
in  that  enquiry.  Not  contented  to  free  himfelf  from  all  manner 
of  bufinefs,  healfo  left  Amfterdam,  becaufe  the  vifits  of  his 
friends  too  much  interrupted  his  fpeculations;  and,  after  often 
changing  his  place  of  refidence,  fettled  at  the  Hague.  None 
of  his  retirements,  however,  could  prevent  his  fame  and  repu- 
tation from  fpreading  far  and  wide ;  which  occafioned  hira 
frequent  vifits  at  home,  as  well  as  invitations  from  abroad. 
The  famous  prince  of  Conde,  whole  learning  was  almoft  as 
great  as  his  courage,  and  who  loved  the  converfation  of  free- 
thinkers, deflred  to  fee  Spinoz.-!  ;  and  procured  hira  a  pals 
to  go  to  Utrecht,  when  he  there  commanded  the  troops  of 
France.  Spinoza  went:  and,  though  the  prince  of  Conde  was 
gone  to  vifit  a  poft  the  day  Spinoza  arrived  at  Utrecht,  yet  he 
returned  as  foon  as  poflible,  and  held  much  difcourfe  with  that 
philofopher.  1  he  Palatine  court  defired  to  have  him,  and 
offered  him  a  profedorfliip  of  philofophy  at  Heidelberg.  Fa- 
bricius,  who  was  ordered  to  write  to  him  upon  this  occafion, 
promifed  Spinoza  "a  full  liberty  of  philofophizing;  of  which," 
adds  he,  "  the  eledlor  thinks  you  will  not  make  an  ill  ufe  to 
[o]  Ph.uf.  1.  i.t.  V.  5-8. 
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the  Injury  of  the  religion  by  law  eftabliflied.  If  you  come 
hither,  you  will  lead  a  pleafant  life,  and  fuch  as  becomes  a 
philofophcr."  Take  the  original :  "  Philofophandi  libertatem 
habebis  ampliflimam,  qua  te  ad  publice  ftabilitam  religionem 
conturbandam  non  abufurum  credit. — Aoc  unum  addo,  te,  fi 
hue  veneris,  vitam  philofopho  dignam  cum  voluptate  iranf- 
aclurum."  Spinoza  anfwered[p],  "  that,  if  he  had  ever  wifhed 
to  be  a  profeiibr,  he  could  not  have  wifhed  for  any  other  pro- 
felTorihip,  than  that  which  was  offered  him  in  the  Palatinate  ; 
efpecially  with  the  liberty  of  philofophizing,  which  his  eleftoral 
highnefs  vouchHifed  to  grant  him  :"  "  praefertim  ob  libertatem 
philofophandi,  quam  princeps  clementiflimus  concedere  digna- 
tur."  It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that,  among  other  reafons  which 
he  gives  in  excufe  for  not  accepting  this  protelTorfliip,  one  is, 
that  "  he  does  not  know  within  what  bounds  he  mnil:  confine 
himfelf,  that  he  might  not  feem  to  be  a  difturber  of  the  reli- 
gion by  law  eftablillied."  *'  Cogito  delude,"  fays  he,  '*  me 
nefcire  quibus  iimitibus  libertas  ifta  philofophandi  intercludi 
debeat,  ne  videar  publice  ftabilitam  religionem  perturbare  velle," 
So  delicate  was  this  philofopher,  where  his  liberty  was  in 
quedion  ! 

He  died  of  a  confumption  at  the  Hague,  in  Feb.  1677,  ia 
his  for'y-fifth  year  ;  fo  fully  confirmed  in  his  Atheifm,  that  he 
had  taken  fome  precautions  to  conceal  his  wavering  and  incon- 
flancv,  if  perchance  he  fhould  difcover  any.  Bayle,  in  his 
**  Thoughts  upon  Comets,"  has  given  us  this  account:  "  Spi- 
noza," fays  he,  *'  was  the  greateft  Atheift  that  ever  lived;  and 
he  grew  fo  fond  of  certain  philofophic  principles,  that,  the 
better  to  meditate  upon  them,  he  confined  himfelf  to  a  clofe 
retirement,  renouncing  all  the  pleafures  and  vanities  of  the 
world,  and  minding  nothing  but  thofe  abflrufe  meditations. 
Being  upon  the  point  of  death,  he  fent  for  his  landlady;  and 
delired,  that  fhe  would  not  fuffer  any  minilfer  to  fee  him  in 
that  condition.  His  reafon  for  it  was  fuppofed  to  be,  that  he 
had  a  niind  to  die  without  difputing,  and  was  afraid  that  the 
weaknefs  of  his  fenfes  might  make  him  fay  fomething  incon- 
fiftent  with  his  principles:  that  is,  he  was  afraid  that  it  v/ould  be 
faid  in  the  world,  that  his  confcience,  awakening  at  the  fight 
of  death,  had  damped  his  courage,  and  made  hira  renounce 
his  opinions."  His  friends  fiiy,  that  out  of  modefty  he  defired 
that  no  feft  fhould  be  called  after  his  name.  Thus  we  are  told 
in  the  preface  to  his  "  Poflhumous  Works,"  that  "  the  two 
initial  letters  only  of  the  author's  name  were  put  to  the  book, 
becaufe  a  little  before  his  death  he  exprefsly  defircd,  that  his 
name  fhould  not  be  prefixed  to  his  '  Ethics,'  Vvliich  he  had  or- 

[p]  Spir.oz.  Cp.  Poft.  p.  552. 
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dered  to  be  printed  :  and  why  he  did  fo,  no  other  rcafon  can 
feemingly  be  given,  but  becanfe  he  would  not  have  '  the  doc- 
trine called  in  his  name.'  For  he  fays,  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  the  appendix  to  the  fourth  part  of  his  ♦  Ethics,'  that 
thofe,  who  would  help  others  to  the  attainment  of  the  fupreme 
good,  will  not  defire  that  their  doctrine  be  called  by  their 
names  :  and  where  he  is  explaining  what  ambiilon  is,  he 
plainly  taxes  fuch  as  do  this  with  being  ambitious  of  glory." 
In  the  mean  time,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  many  fol- 
lowers. Few  have  been  fufpeded  of  adhering  to  his  doclrine; 
and  among  thofe  who  have  been  fufpeded,  few  have  fludied  it: 
to  which  we  may  add,  with  Bayle,  that  of  thofe  who  have 
flndied  it  few  have  undcritood  it,  by  reafon  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties and  impeneirable  ablVra6tions  which  attend  it.  Toland 
feems  to  have  approached  the  ncareil  to  his  fyitem  of  any  mo- 
dern freethinker:  and  indeed  the  dodtrines  inculcated  in  his 
•*  Pantheifticon,"  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Spinoza. 

SPON  (Charlks),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  French- 
man, was  the  fon  of  a  merchant,  and  born  at  Lyons  in  1609 
[qJ.  He  was  lent  early  to  learn  Latin,  at  Ulm  in  Germany, 
whence  his  grandfather  had  removed  for  the  fake  of  fettling  in 
commerce,  and  he  made  a  proficiency  fuitable  to  his  uncommon 
parts.  He  had  a  fine  talent  for  Latin  poetry;  and  Bayle  fays, 
that  he  had  an  extemporary  piece  in  Iambics  upon  the  deluge 
and  laft  conflagration,  compofed  by  him  at  fourteen,  which 
w^ould  have  done  honour  to  an  adult,  if  it  had  been  written 
in  the  hours  of  leifure.  At  his  return  from  Germany,  he  was 
fent  to  Paris  ;  and  lived  with  Mr.  de  Rodon  in  1625  and  1626, 
who  taught  him  philofophy.  Rodon  was  a  great  mailer;  and 
one  of  thofe  who  had  delcrted  the  fvftem  of  Ariftotlc,  and  em- 
braced that  of  Epicurus,  as  corrected  by  GaiTendi.  He  ft;udied 
alfo  mathematics  and  alf  ronomv  under  John  Baptift  Morin  ; 
but  did  not  contradl:  the  taint  of  aftrology,  with  which  that 
otherwife  great  man  was  fo  mortally  iiifected.  From  1627,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  medicine  for  three  or  four  years ;  and  quit- 
ting Paris  in  1632,  went  to  Montpellier,  where  he  was  received 
a  dodlor  in  that  faculty.  Two  years  after,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  college  of  phyfic  at  Lyons:  at  which  place  he 
pradlifed  with  great  fuccefs  in  his  profeffion,  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  made,  in  1645,  a  kind  of  honorary  phy- 
fician  to  the  king.  He  maintained  a  correfpondence  with  all 
the  learned  of  Europe,  and  efpecially  with  Guy  Patin,  pro- 
feflbr  of  phyfic  at  Paris:  above  150  of  whofe  letters  to -Spon 
were  publimed  after  his  death.  He  was  perfedlly  fkilled  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  underftood  the  German  as  well  as  his 
own.     He  always  cultivated  his  talent  for  Latin  poetry,  and 

[<3.]  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  LeJtres,  Ji  liet  1684. 
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put  the  aphorifms  of  Hippocrates  into  verfe ;  but,  becaufe 
others  had  done  the  fame,  did  not  publifh  them.  He  publifhed 
in  1661  the  prognoftics  of  Hippocrates  in  hexam.eter  verfe, 
which  he  entitled,  "  Sibylla  Medica;"  and  dedicated  them  to 
his  friend  Guy  Patin.  He  publillied  other  things  of  his  o\yn, 
and  did  great  fervice  to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  occalioning 
the  v/orks  of  other  men  to  be  publiflied,  as  many  were  at 
Lyons  under  his  infpedtion  and  care:  the  printing  the  volume 
of  Scnnenus's  letters  v/as  owing  entirely  to  him.  He  had 
a  vaft  veneration  and  afFedion  for  Gaflendi,  and  wrote  the  tol- 
lowing  diiiiichat  his  death,  which  h;?s  been  much  admired: 
"  GalTendus  m.oritur,  lugit  Sophia,  ingemit  orbis. 
Sponius  in  luclu  eft  :  folus  Olympus  ovat." 

He  died  Feb.  21,  1684,  after  an  illnefs  of  about  two  months. 
He  was  a  good-natured  m-;n,  vvithout  cither  fpleen  or  ambition, 
of  few  words,  fond  of  his  fludy,  fincere,  polite,  charitable, 
pious,  and  a  lover  oi'  mankind.  He  left  behind  him  a  fon,  of 
whom  we  fhall  fpeak  immediately,  who  became  even  a  more 
illuftrious  man  than  himfclf:  he  lived  to  fee  him  fo ;  and 
therefore  thofe  lines,  where  Ovid  fpeak  s  to  Cafar,  are  very 
pertinently  applied  by  Bayle  to  him: 

*' Natique  videns  bene  fa^la,  fatetnr 

Efle  fuis  majora,  &  vinci  gaudet  ab  illo." 

Metam.  lib.  xv. 

SPON  (James),  was  the  fon  of  Charles  Spon,  and  born 
at  Lyons  in  1647.  After  an  education  of  great  care,  he  was  ad- 
mitted do£tor  of  phyfic  at  Montpellier  in  1667,  and  a  member 
of  the  college  of  phyucians  at  Lyons  in  i6t;9  [r].  Thefe  two 
years  he  fpent  at  Strafburg  with  Boeder ;  and  there  becoming  very 
intimate  with  Charles  Fatin,  he  contracted,  probably  trom  that 
gentleman,  a  ftrong  paiTion  tor  antiquities.  Some  time  after, 
Vaillant,  the  king's  antiquary,  palling  through  Lyons  to  Italy 
in  queft  of  medals  and  other  antiquities,  Spon  accompanied 
him.  He  afterwards,  in  1675  and  1676,  made  a  voyage  to 
Dalmatia,  Greece,  and  the  Levant,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Wheeler  ;  of  all  which  places  he  has  given  us  a  very  Inie  ac- 
count. Whether  he  v.-as  weak  by  nature,  or  hurt  himfclf  by 
this  voyage,  does  not  appear;  but  he  never  afterwards  enjoyed 
good  health.  Being  of  the  reformed  religion,  he  was  obliged 
to  emigrate  in  1685,  when  the  edl6t  of  Nantes  was  revoked. 
He  intended  to  retire  to  Zurich,  the  freedom  of  which  city 
had  been  beftowcd  in  an  honorary  manner  upon  his  father,  and 
v/as  upon  the  road  thither;  but  wintering  at  Vevay,  a  town 
upon  the   lake    Leman,  he   died  there    in    1686.     He  was  a 

[r]  Noun  el  ts,  &c.  Jiln,  i6S5. 
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member  of  the  academy  of  the  Ricovrati  at  Padua  ;  of  thar  of 
the  Beaux  Eiprits,  eliablilTied  at  Nifmes  by  letters  patent  in 
1682:  and  he  wouUl  have  been  an  ornament  to  anv  fociety  in 
tiic  world  ;  for,  as  Bayle  has  faid  of  him  [s],  '<  the  qualities  of 
a  learned  and  thofc  ot  an  honcit  man,  were  never  more  happily 
united,  than  in  him." 

He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  and  curious  works, 
printed  a{  Lyons  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  thefe:    r.  *'  Re-^ 

■  cberches  des  Antiquitez  de  Lyon,  1674/'  8vo.  2,  "  Igno- 
•  torum  atquc  obfcurorum  Deornm  arx,  1677,"  8vo.  3.  "  Voy- 
age de  la  Grece  &:  du  Levant,  1677,"  in  3  vols.  1 2mo,  4. 
*'  Hiftoire  dc  la  Villc  &z  de  I'Etat  de  Geneva,  1680,"  in  2  vols- 
i2mo.  This  work  was  publifhed  in  Englifh  in  1687,  folio, 
after  having  gone  through  feveral  editions  in  the  original: 
which  need  not  be  wondered  at,  fmcc,  according  to  Baylc, 
who  was  a  very  competent  judge,  it  was  extremely  perfect  in 
its  kind,  5.  "  Lcttre  an  P.  la  Chaife  fur  I'Antiquite  de  la 
Religion,"  in  i2mo;  anfwered  by  Mr.  Arnaud,  but  often 
reprinted.  6.  "  Rechcrches  curienfes  d'Antiquite,  1683," 
4to.  7.  "  Mifcellanca  eruditse  Antiquitatis,  1679,  and  1683," 
folio.  Befides  thefe,  he  publilhed  feveral  things  of  a  fmallei' 
nature,  upon  fubjcdls  relating  to  his  own  profeiiion. 

SPONDANUS  (JoAXN'Es),  or  John  de  Sponde,  a  man  of 
uncommon  abilities  and  learning.,  was  the  fon  of  a  counfellor 
and  fccretary  to  Jane  d'Albert,  queen  of  Navarre;  and  was 
born  at  Maulcon  dc  Sonle  in  the  country  of  Bifcay,  1557.  ^^ 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  literature;  and,  when  not  more 
than  twenty,  began  a  commentary  upon  Homer's  Iliad  and 
OdyflTey,  which  was  printed  at  Bafil  in  1583,  folio,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV,  of 
France.  His  notes  and  obfervations  upon  Homer  are  very  in- 
conliderable,  Cafaubon  calls  them  fittiles ;  neverthelefs,  it  is 
wonderful,  that  fo  young  an  author  Ihould  have  fo  much  read- 
ing and  learning  as  appears  in  them.  The  fame  year,  he  caufed 
Aridotle's  "  Logic"  to  be  printed  at  Bafil,  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  marginal  notes.  He  abjured  the  Refonr.ed  religion  in 
1593,  and  immediately  publiihed  a  declaration  of  his  reafon* 
for  lb  doing.  He  left  the  court  foon  after  his  abjuration,  and 
Avent  to  conceal  himfelf  in  the  mountains  of  Bifcay;  where  he 

■  read  and  wrote  himfcIf  to  i,ieath.  He  died  in  1595,  and  wa?; 
buried  at  Bourdeaux.  lie  is  reprefented  as  having  fpent  this 
Ihort  life  in  much  tatigue  and  mifery. 

SPONDANUS  (Hen'Ricus),  or  Henry  de  Sponde,  a  younger 
brother  of  John  de  Sponde,  was  born  in  1568,  and  educated 
at  Ortez  ;  Avhere  the  Reformed  had  a  college,  and  where  he 

[5]  Nouvelks,  Fcvr.  j6S6. 
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Aliftinguinicdhimfelt' early  by  his  facility  of  acquiring  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages!  t].  Then  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  and  afterwards  went  to  Tours,  whither  the 
parliament  of  Paris  was  transferred :  and  here,  his  learning 
and  eloquence  at  the  bar  bringing  him  under  the  notice  of 
Henry  IV.  then  prince  of  Erarn,  lie  was  made  by  him  mafter 
of  tlie  requefis  at  Navarre.  In  the  mean  time,  he  read  with 
m.uch  eagernefs  the  ccntroverual  works  of  Eellarmine  and 
Perron  ;  and  thcfe  made  fuch  an  imprellion  on  him,  that,  after 
the  exainple  of  his  brother  John,  he  forfook  the  Proteliant 
religion,  and  embraced  the  Popiih.  He  made  his  abjuration 
at  Paris  in  1595.  In  1600,  he  went  to  Rome,  v/here  he  fpent 
fume  years:  he  took  prielfs  orders  there  in  1606,  and  that  year 
returned  to  Paris  ;  but  foine  time  after  went  again  to  Rome, 
■where  he  was  put  into  an  office  by  pope  Paul  V.  who  loved 
him  much.  1  he  great  refpeft  he  met  with  in  Italy,  deter- 
mined him  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days  there;  but,  in 
1626,  he  Was  recalled  into  France,  and  made  biOiop  of  Pa- 
miers  by  Louis  XI i I.  He  hefitated  at  hrft  about  accepting 
this  birtiopric;  but,  pope  Urban  VIH.  comi7ianding  him,  he 
went  and  entered  upon  it  in  1626.  Soon  after  his  inifallation, 
the  duke  of  Rohan,  who  was  commander  of  the  Huguenots, 
took  Pamiers  :  Spondanus,  however,  efcaped  by  a  breach  in 
the  walls ;  and  the  year  after,  when  the  town  was  retaken  by 
the  prince  of  Conde,  received  letters  of  congratulation  upon 
his  fafety  from  Urban  VIII.  He  quitted  Piuniers  in  1642, 
and  went  to  Touloufe  ;  where  he  died  the  year  after. 

The  knowledge  he  had  of  Earonius  when  he  was  in  Italy,, 
and  the  great  friendfliip  that  always  fublilled  betvv^een  them, 
fuggeited  to  hira  the  delign  of  abridging  his  "  Annales  Eccle- 
lialtici."  This  he  did  with  Pianmius's  confent;  and  not  only 
abridged,  bat  continued  them  horn  1197,  where  Baronius  left 
off,  to  1640.  Both  the  abridgement  and  continuation  have 
been  often  reprinted.  Spondanus  publiflied  alio,  in  folio, 
^'  Annales  Sacri  a  Mundi  Creatione  ad  ejufdem  Redemptioncm  ;" 
and  fome  other  things  of  a  fmall  kind. 

SPOTS  WOOD  (John),  archbiihop  of  St.  Andrew'^  in 
Scotland,  was  delcended  from  an  ancient  and  difting-uiilied  fa- 
mily in  that  countrv  [u]^  Hi^  grandfather  was  Oain  in  the 
battle  of  Flodden-Held  with  his  king,  James  IV.  He  was  born 
in  1565  ;  and  the  writer  of  his  tife  tells  us,  with  a  very  ferious 
air,  that  he  was  no  fooner  brought  into  the  world,  than  a  moit 
remarkable  circumltance  accompar,ied  it.  For  ainong  the  rell 
tliat  were  prefcnt  at  his  birth,  not  ordinary  golfipers,  fays  he, 

[t]  Niceron,  torn.  xi. 

[u]  Life  of  Spotfwood^  prefixed  to  his  Hlftory  cf  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Lond. 
il^S,  folio. 
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but  women  of  good  note,  there  was  one  among  them,  who  in 
a  fober,  though  in  a  prophetic  fit,  taking  the  child  in  her  arras, 
called  aloud  to  the  rell  in  thefe  or  the  like  terms,  "  You  may 
all  very  well  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  this  child  ;  for  he  will 
become  the  prop  and  pillar  of  this  church,  and  the  m-iin  and 
chief  inflrumcnt  in  defending  it."  He  fhewed  from  hi.';  child- 
hood a  very  ready  wit,  great  fpirirj  and  a  good  memory; 
and,  being  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  arrived  fo 
early  to  perfedion,  that  he  received  his  degree  in  h-s  fixteenth 
year.  Having  m^de  hi?nfelf  a  thorough  mafter  of  profane 
learning,  he  applied  himfclf  to  facred  ;  and  became  fo  diftin- 
guifhed  in  it,  that  at  eighteen,  he  was  thouc^ht  iit  to  fucceed 
his  father,  who  was  minifter  of  Calder. 

In  1601,  he  attended  Lodowick  duke  of  Lenox  as  chaplain, 
in  his  embaffy  to  the  court  of  France,  for  confirming  the  an- 
cient amity  between  the  two  nations  i  and  returned  in  the 
ambaffador's  retinue  through  England.  In  1603,  upon  the 
acceffion  of  James  to  the  throne  of  England,  he  was  appointed 
among  other  eminent  perfons,  to  attend  his  majcfty  into  that 
kingdom  ;  and,  the  fame  year,  was  advanced  to  the  archbi- 
ihopric  of  Glafgow,  and  made  one  of  the  privy  council  in 
Scotland.  In  1610,  he  prefided  in  the  alfembly  at  Glafgow; 
and  the  fame  year,  upon  the  king's  command,  repaired  to 
London  about  ecclefiafLical  affairs.  He  was  fo  atlive  in  mat- 
ters which  concerned  the  recovery  and  welfare  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  tliat,  during  the  courfc  of  his  miniftry,  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  made  no  lefs  than  fifty  journeys  thence  to  London,  chiefly 
on  that  account.  Elaving  filled  the  fee  of  Glafgow  eleven  years, 
he  was  tranflated  in  1615  to  that  of  St.  Andrew's;  and  thus 
became  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  Scotland.  The  year 
following,  he  prefided  in  the  alTembly  of  Aberdeen  :  as  he  did 
likewife  in  other  affemblies  for  reftoring  the  ancient  difcipline, 
and  bringing  the  church  of  Scotland  to  fome  degree  of  uni- 
formity with  that  of  England.  He  continued  in  high  efteem 
with  James  I.  during  his  v/hole  reign  ;  nor  was  he  lefs  valued 
by  Charles  I.  who  in  1633  was  crowned  by  him  in  the  Abbey- 
church  of  Holyrood-houfe.  In  1635,  he  was  made  chancellor 
of  Scotland  ;  whivh  poft  he  had  not  held  full  four  years,  when 
the  confufions  breaking  out  there  obliged  him  to  retire  into 
England.  Being  broken  with  age,  and  grief,  and  ficknefs,  he 
went  firfl  toNewcaftle;  and  continued  there  till,  by  reil  and 
the  care  of  the  phyficians,  he  had  recovered  ftrength  enough 
to  travel  to  London;  where  he  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he  re- 
lapfed,  and  died  in  1639.  He  was  interred  in  Weflminfler- 
abbey,  and  an  infcrription  upon  brafs  fixed  over  him.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  David  Lindfay,  bifliop  of  Rofs;  by 
whom  he  had  feveral   children.     Sir  Robert  Spotfwood,  his 
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fecojid  fon,  was  eminent  for  Ms  abililies  and  knowledge  in  the 
laws ;  was  preferred  by  king  James,  and  afterwards  by  king 
Charles;  but  was  put  to  deatii  for  adhering  to  the  marquis 
of  Montrofe.  Clarendon  calls  him  [x]  "  a  worthy,  honcft, 
loyal  gentleman,  and  as  wife  a  man  as  the  Scotifh  nation  had 
at  that  time." 

In  1655,  was  publifhed  at  London,  in  folio,  his '*  Hiftory 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  beginning  the  year  of  our  Lord 
203,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  James  VL" 
In  his  dedication  of  this  hiftory  to  Charles  L  dated  Nov.  15, 
1639,  ""ly  eleven  days  before  his  death,  he  obferves  very 
wifely,  that  "  there  is  not  among  men  a  greater  help  for  the 
attaining  unto  wifdom,  than  is  the  reading  of  hillory.  We 
call  experience  a  good  miftrefs,"  fays  he,  *'  and  fo  fhe  is;  but, 
as  it  is  in  ouf  Scotilh  proverb,  '  fhe  feldom  quits  the  coft.' 
Hiftory  is  not  f o :  it  teacheth  us  at  other  men's  coft,  and  car- 
rieth  this  advaiUage  more,  that  in  a  few  hours  reading  a  man 
may  gather  more  inftruiSlions  cut  of  the  fame,  than  twenty 
men  living  fucceilively  one  after  another  can  pollibly  learn  by 
their  own  experience."  This  hiftory  was  begun  at  the  influence 
and  command  of  king  James  ;  contains  a  great  variety  of 
matters,  ecclefiaftical  and  political ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
written  with  much  fidelity  and  impartiality. 

SPRANGHER  (Bartholomew),  a  German  painter,  was 
the  fon  of  a  merchant,  and  born  at  Antwerp  in  1546.  He 
was  brought  up  under  variety  of  mafters,  and  then  went  to 
Rome;  where  cardinal  Farnefe  took  him  into  his  fervice,  and 
afterwards  recommended  him  to  pope  Pius  V.  He  was  em- 
ployed at  Belvidere,  and  fpent  thirty-eight  months  in  drawing 
the  pidlure  of  *'  The  Day  of  Judgement;"  which  picture  is 
ftill  over  that  pope's  tomb.  While  he  was  working  upon  it, 
Vafari  told  his  holinefs,  that  "  whatever  Sprangher  did,  was 
fo  much  time  lolf:"  notwithitanding  which,  the  pope  com- 
manded him  to  go  on.  It  is  allowed  that  he  gave  himfelf  up 
to  the  warmth  of  an  irregular  fancy,  and  wanted  judgemesit ; 
and  that  there  appeared  nothing  of  the  Roman  ftyle  in  his  de- 
figns.  After  a  great  number  of  pidures  done  in  feveral  parts 
of  Rome,  he  returned  to  Gennany,  and  became  chief  painter 
to  the  emperor  Maximilian  IL  and  was  fo  much  relbeiied  by 
his  fuccelibr  Rodolphus,  that  he  prefented  him  with  a  gold 
chain  and  medal,  allowed  him  a  penfion,  honoured  him  and 
his  pofterity  with  the  title  of  nobility,  lodged  him  in  his  own  pa- 
lace, and  would  not  fuffer  him  to  paint  for  any  body  but  himfelf. 
After  many  years  continuance  in  his  court,  he  obtained  leave 
t'j  vilit  his  own  country  :  and  accordingly  went  to  Antwerp, 

[x]  Hid  of  Rebellion,  B.  x. 
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JVmflerdam,  Haerlem,  and  feveral  other  places;  and  liaving  had 
the  fatisfadlion  of  (eing  his  own  works  highly  admired,  and  his 
manner  almolt  univerlally  followed  in  all  thofe  parts,  as  well  as 
in  Germany,  he  returned  to  Prague,  and  died  at  a  good  old  age, 
in  1623. 

SPRAT  (Thomas),  was  born  in  1636,  at  Tallaton  in  De- 
vonlTiire,  the  Ton  of  a  clergyman  [y]  ;  and  having  been  edu- 
cated, as  he  tells  of  himfclf,  not  at  Weftminfter  or  Eton,  but 
at  a  little  fchool  by  the  church-yard  fide,  became  a  commoner 
of  Wadham-college  in  Oxford,  in  1651  ;  and,  being  chofcn 
feholar  next  year,  proceeded  through  the  ufual  academical  courfe, 
and  in  1657  became  M.  A.  He  obtained  a  fellowfhip,  and 
commenced  poet.  In  1659,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver 
was  publifhed,  with  thofe  of  Dryden  and  Waller.  In  his  de- 
dication to  Dr.  Wilkins  he  appears  a  very  willing  and  liberal 
encomiafl:,  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  He  implores  his 
patron's  excufe  of  his  verfes,  both  as  falling  fo  '*  infinitely 
below  the  full  and  fublime  genius  of  that  excellent  poet  v;ho 
made  this  way  of  writing  free  of  our  nation,"  and  beii-g  "  fo 
little  equal  and  proportioned  to  the  renown  of  the  prince  on 
•whom  they  were  written  ;  fuch  great  adlionsand  lives  deferving 
to  be  the  fubje6l  of  the  noblcll:  pens  and  mofl:  divine  phanfies." 
He  proceeds:  "  Having  fo  long  experienced  yuur  care  and  in- 
dulgence, and  been  formed,  as  it  were,  by  your  own  hands,  not 
to  entitle  you  to  any  thing  which  my  meannefs  produces,  would 
be  not  only  injultice  but  facrilege."  He  publifhed  the  fame 
year  a  poem  on  the  "  Plague  of  Athens;"  a  fubjecl  recom- 
mended to  him  doubtlefs  by  the  great  fuccefs  of  Lucretius  in 
flefcribing  the  fame  event.  To  thefe  he  added  afterwards  a  poem 
on  Cowley's  death.  After  the  Reftoration  he  took  orders, 
and  by  Cowley's  recommendation  was  made  chaplain  to  the 
dnke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  helped  in  writ- 
ing "  The  Reliearfal."  He  was  likewife  chaplain  to  the  king. 
As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whofe  houfe  began  thofe 
philofophical  conferences  and  enquiries  which  in  time  produced 
the  Royal  Society,  he  was  confcquently  engaged  in  the  fame 
iludies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows:  and  when,  after  their 
incorporation,  fomething  fcemcd  neceffary  to  reconcile  the  public 
to  the  new  inftitution,  he  undertook  to  write  its  hiftory,  which 
he  publifhed  in  1667.  This  is  one  of  the  few  books  which 
fdtS-ion  of  fcntiment  and  elegance  of  di£lion  have  been  able 
to  prcferve,  though  written  upon  a  fnbje6l  flux  and  tranfitory. 
The  "  Hiitory  of  the  Royal  Society,"  is  now  read,  not  with 
the  wilTi  to  know  what  they  were  then  doing,  but  how  their 
tranfaclions  arc  exhibited  by  Sprat.     In  the  next  year  he  pub- 

[v]  Life  bvDr.  Johifoa. 
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iiChed  "  Obfervntlons  on  Sorbiere's  Voyage  into  England,  in  a 
Letter  to  Mr.  Wren."  This  is  a  work  not  ill  performed;  but 
was  rewarded  with  at  leaft  its  full  proportion  of  praife.  In  1668 
he  publiihcd  Cowley's  Latin  poems,  and  prefixed  in  Latin  the 
Life  of  tbe  Author  ;  which  he  afterwards  amplified,  and  placed 
before  Cowley's  Englilh  works,  which  were  by  will  committed 
to  his  care.  Eccleliallical  dignities  now  fell  falf  upon  him.  In 
1668  he  became  a  prebendary  of  Weftminflcr,  and  had  after- 
wards the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  adjoining  to  tiie  abbey.  He 
was  in  1680  made  canon  of  Windfor,  in  1683  dean  of  Weft- 
minller,  and  in  1684  bifhop  of  Rochefter.  The  court  having 
thus  a  claim  to  his  diligence  and  gratitude,  he  was  required  to 
write  the  "  Hiflory  of  the  Rye-houfe  Plot ;"  and  in  1685  pub- 
lifhed  *'  A  true  Account  and  Declaration  of  the  horrid  Confpi- 
racy  againfl:  the  late  King,  his  prefcnt  Majefty,  and  the  prefent 
Government;"  a  performance  which  he  thought  convenient, 
after  the  Revolution,  to  extenuate  and  excufe.  The  fame  year, 
being  clerk  of  the  clcfet  to  the  king,  he  was  made  dean  of  the 
chapel-royal;  and  the  year  .jitcrwards  received  the  lafi  proof  of 
his  maftcr's  confidence,  by  being  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
miilioners  for  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  On  the  critical  day,  when 
the  Dcclaratioji  diffinguifhed  the  true  fons  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, he  itood  neuter,  and  permitted  it  to  be  read  at  Weffmin- 
ffer,  but  prelfed  none  to  violate  his  confcience ;  and,  when  the 
bifliop  of  London  was  brought  before  them,  gave  his  voice  in 
his  favour.  Thus  far  he  fnffered  intereft  or  obedience  to  carry 
him;  but  further  he  refufed  to  go.  When  he  foimd  that  the 
powers  of  the  ecclefialfical  commiflion  were  to  be  exercifed 
againlf  thofe  who  had  refufed  the  Declaration,  he  wrote  to  the 
lords,  and  other  commillioners,  a  formal  profeflion  of  his  un- 
willingnefs  to  exercife  that  authority  any  longer,  and  withdrew 
himfelf  from  them.  After  they  had  read  his  letter,  they  ad- 
journed for  fix  months,  and  fcarcely  ever  met  afterwards. 
When  king  James  was  frighted  away,  and  a  new  government 
was  to  be  fettled,  Sprat  was  one  of  thofe  who  confidered,  in  a 
conference,  the  great  queffion,  whether  the  crown  was  vacant, 
and  manfully  fpoke  in  favour  of  his  old  maffer.  He  complied, 
however,  with  the  new  eliabliihment,  and  was  left  unmoleffed; 
but,  in  1692,  a  ftrange  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  one  Robert 
Young  and  Stephen  Blackhead,  both  men  convifted  of  infamous 
crimes,  and  both,  when  the  fchcme  was  laid,  prifoncrs  in  New- 
gate. Thefe  men  drew  up  an  affociation,  in  which  they  whofe 
names  were  fubfcribed,  declared  their  refolntion  to  re(tore  king 
James;  to  feize  the  princefs  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive;  and  to 
be  ready  with  thirty  thoufand  men  to  meet  king  James  when  he 
ftioiild  land.  To  this  they  put  the  name  of  Sancroft,  Sprat, 
Marlborougli,  SalifLury,  and  others.     The  copy  of  Dr,  Sprat's 
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name  was  obtained  by  a  fitlitious  requeft,  to  which  an  anfwcr 
*'  in  his  ov/n  hand"  was  defircd.  His  hand  was  copied  Co  well, 
that  he  conff  iTed  it  might  have  deceived  himfelf.  Blackhead, 
■who  had  carried  the  letter,  being  fent  again  with  a  plaulible 
melFage,  Avas  very  curious  to  fee  the  houfe,  and  particularly 
importunate  to  be  let  into  the  ftudy;  where,  as  is  fuppofed,  he 
defigncd  to  leave  the  AfTociation.  This,  however,  v/as  denied 
him,  and  he  dropt  it  in  a  flower-pot  in  the  parlour.  Young 
now  laid  an  information  before  the  privy-council ;  and  May  7, 
1692,  the  biihop  was  arrefttd,  and  kept  at  a  melfenger's,  under 
a  ftrift  guard  eleven  days.  His  houfe  was  ftarched,  and  direc- 
tions were  given  that  the  flo\ver-pot3  fhould  be  infpcded.  The 
meflen^ers,  however,  milfed  the  room  in  which  tlie  paper  was 
Itit.  Blackhead  went  therefore  a  third  time;  and,  finding  his 
paper  where  he  had  left  it,  brought  it  away.  l~he  biihop, 
having  been  enlarged,  was,  on  June  the  10th  and  13th,  examined 
again  before  the  privy-council,  and  confronted  with  his  accufers. 
Young  perfifted  with  the  moft  obdurate  impudence,  againft  the 
ftrongeit  evidence  ;  but  the  refoluiion  of  Blackhead  by  degrees 
gave  way.  1  here  remained  at  laft^  no  doubt  of  the  billiop's 
innocence,  who,  with  great  prudence  and  diligence,  traced  the 
progrefs,  and  detefted  the  charaders  of  the  two  informers,  and 
publifhed  an  account  of  his  own  examination  and  deliverance: 
which  made  fuch  an  imprelhon  upon  him,  that  he  commemo- 
rated it  through  life  by  an  yearly  day  of  thankfgiving.  With 
what  hope,  or  what  interefl:,  the  villains  had  contrived  an  accu- 
fation  which  they  muft  know  ihemfelves  utterly  unable  to  prove, 
was  never  difcovered.  After  this,  the  biihop  paflTcd  his  days  in  the 
quiet  exercifeof  hisfun6lion.  When  thecaufe  of  Sacheverell  put 
the  public  in  commotion,  he  honcftly  appeared  among  the  friends 
of  the  church.  He  lived  to  his  feventy-ninth  year,  and  died 
May  20,  1713.  Burnet  is  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory; 
hut  he  and  Burnet  were  old  rivals.  On  fome  public  occafion 
they  both  preached  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  There  pre- 
vailed in  thofe  days  an  indecent  curtom  :  when  the  preacher 
touched  any  favourite  topic  in  a  manner  that  delighted  his  au- 
dience, their  approbation  was  expreffed  by  a  loud  ham,  continued 
in  proportion  to  their  zeal  or  pleafure.  When  Burnet  preached, 
part  of  his  congregation  hummed  fo  loudly  and  fo  long,  that  he 
fat  down  to  enjoy  it,  and  rubbed  his  face  with  his  handkerchief. 
"When  Sprat  preached,  he  likewife  was  honoiired  with  the  like 
animating  hum  ;  but  he  ftretched  out  his  hand  to  the  congre- 
gation, and  cried,  "  Peace  peace,  I  pray  you,  peace."  "  This," 
fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  **  I  was  told  in  my  youth  by  an  old  man, 
who  had  been  no  carelefs  obfcrver  of  the  pailages  of  thofe  times." 
"  Burnet's  fcrmon,"  fays  Salmon,  *'  was  remarkable  for  fedition, 
and  Sprat's  for  loyalty.     Burnet  had  the  thanks  of  the  houfe ; 
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Sprat  had  no  thanks,  but  a  good  living  from  the  king;  which," 
he  faid,  '*  v.^as  of  as  much  vahje  as  the  thanks  of  the  commons." 
The  works  of  Sprat,  befides  his  few  poems,  are,  2.  *<  The 
Hiflory  of  the  Royal  Society."  3.  *'  The  Life  of  Cowley." 
4  "  The  Anfwer  to  Sorbiere."  5.  "  TheHiitory  of  the  Rye- 
houfe  Plot."  6.  "  The  Relation  of  his  own  Examination." 
And,  7.  a  volume  of  "  Sermons."  Dr.  Johnfon  fays,  "  I  have 
heard  it  ohferved,  with  great  juftnefs,  that  every  book  is  of  a 
diffcr-nt  kind,  and  that  each  has  its  diitin*51  and  charaderif- 
tical  exceilenre."  In  his  poems  he  confidercd  Cowley  as  a 
model;  and  fuppoftd  that  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection  was 
approached.  Nothing  therefore  but  Pindaric  liberty  v/as  to  be 
expected.  There  is  in  his  few  produftions  no  want  of  fuch 
conceits  as  he  thought  excellent;  and  of  thofe  our  judgem^ent 
may  be  fettled  by  t'tie  firfl  that  appears  in  his  praife  of  Cromwell, 
where  he  fays  that  Cromwell's  "  fame,  like  man,  will  grow 
white  as  it  grows  old." 

SQUIRE  (Samuel),  D.  D.  This  learned  divine,  the  fon 
of  an  apothecary,  v^as  born  at  Warminfter  in  Wiltfliire,  in  17 14, 
and  was  educated  at  St.  John's-college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow.  Soon  after.  Dr.  Wynn  bi(hop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  collated  him  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Bath.  In  1 748,  he  was  prefented  by  the 
king  to  the  reftory  of  Topsfield  in  Eifex ;  and,  in  1749,  when 
the  duke  of  Nev.'caftle  (to  whom  he  was  chaplain,  and  private 
fecretary[A]  as  chancellor  of  the  univerfity)  was  inftalled  chan- 
cellor of  Cambridge,  he  preached  one  of  the  commencement 
fermons,  and  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1750,  he  was  pre- 
fented by  archbifhop  Herring  to  the  redfory  of  St.  Anne,  Weft- 
minfter,  (then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Belling),  being  his 
grace's  option  on  the  fee  of  London,  and  for  which  he  refigned 
his  living  of  Topsfield  in  favour  of  a  relation  of  the  archbifhop. 
Soon  after.  Dr.  Squire  was  prefented  by  the  king  to  the  vicarage 
of  Greenwich  in  Kent;  and,  on  the  eftabliihmcnt  of  the 
houfhold  of  the  prince  of  Wales  (his  prefent  majefty),  he  was 
appointed  his  royal  highnefs's  clerk  of  the  clofet.  In  1760,  he 
was  prefented  to  the  deanry  of  Briflol ;  and  on  the  firfl:  day  of 
Feb.  13,  1 761,  preached  a  fermon  before  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
m.ons;  which  appeared  of  courfe  in  print.  In  that  year  (on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Ellis)  he  was  advanced  to  the  billiopric  of  St. 
David's,  the  revenues  of  which  were  confiderably  advanced  by 
him.     He  died,  after  a  (hort  illncfs,  occafioned  by  his  anxiety 

[z]  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  by  Nichols,  (or  the  old  lady's)  Steward."     His  dark 

[a]   Inthis  charider,  from  an  unlucky  complexion  procured  him  in  college  con- 

fimiljtude  of  names,  he  was  ridiculed  in  vevfation,   and   in  the  fqulbs  of  the  time, 

the  famous  Fragment  by  the  appellation  of  the  nkk  na«*-j  of  "  The  man  of  Angola-" 

*'  Dr.  S4uirt,  apothecary  to  Alma  Mater's 
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concerning  the  health  of  one  of  his  fon?,  May  6,  1766.  As 
a  parifti  minifter,  even  after  his  advancemeut  to  the  nnitrc,  he 
was  moft  confcicntiouHy  diligent  in  the  duties  of  his  function; 
and  as  a  prelate,  in  his  frequent  vifits  to  his  fee  (though  he  held 
it  but  five  years),  he  fought  out  and  promoted  the  fricndlefs  and 
dcferving,  in  preference,  frequently,  to  powerful  recommenda- 
tions, and  exercifed  the  hofpitality  of  a  chriftiaii  biihop.  In 
private  life,  as  a  parent,  hufband,  friend,  and  mafter,  no  man 
was  more  beloved,  or  more  lamented.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and  a  conftant  attendant  upon 
both.  He  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Ardefoif,  a 
a  widow  lady  of  fortune  (his  parifhioner),  in  Soho  Square. 
Some  verfes  to  her  *'  on  making  a  pin-balket,"  by  Dr.  (now 
fir  James]  Marriott,  are  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Dodiley's  col- 
ledtion.  Ifaac  Akerman,  efq.  and  Matthew  Howard,  efq.  mar- 
ried her  two  other  daughters.  Mrs.  Squire,  an  excellent  wo- 
mnn,  by  whom  the  bifhop  left  two  fons  and  a  daughter, 
did  not  long  furvive  him.  A  fermon,  entitled,  "  Mutual 
Knowledge  in  a  future  State,  &:c."  was  dedicated  to  her, 
with  a  juft  eulogium  on  his  patron,  by  Dr.  Dodd  [b]  in  1766. 
In  this,  the  occafion  of  the  bilhop's  death,  already  mentioned, 
is  thus  alluded  to,  *'  Alas!  Madam,  we  think  with  anxious 
concern  of  the  exquifite  fenfibility  of  his  affeilionate  heart." 
Befides  feveral  fingle  fermons  on  public  occafions,  bifliop  Squire 
publifhed  the  following  pieces:  1.  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Na- 
ture of  the  English  Conllitution  ;  or,  an  Hiitorical  Eluy  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Government,  both  in  Germany  and  England." 
2.  "  The  ancient  Hiltory  of  the  Hebrews  vindicated;  or,  Re- 
marks on  the  third  volume  of  the  Moral  Piiilofophcr.  Cam- 
bridge, 1741."  3.  *'  Two  ElTays.  I.  A  Defence  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  Chronology.  II.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of 
the  Greek  Language.  Cambridge,  1741."  4.  '*  Plutarchi  de 
Ifide  6c  on  ride  liber;  Grascc  &  Anglice,  Grzcca  recenfuit, 
emcndavit,  Commentariis  auxit,  Verfioncm  novam  Anglicanam 
ailjecit  Samuel  Squire,  A.M.  Archidiaconus  Bathonienfis;  accef- 
ferunt  Xylandri,  Baxteri,  Bentleii,  Marklandi,  Conjedura;  <Sc 
Emendationes,  Cantab.  1744."  5.  "  An  Eilay  on  tlie  Balance  ' 
of  Civil  Power  in  England,  8vo.  174.  . ;"  which  was  added  to 
the  fecond  edition  of  the  Enquiry,  &c.  in  1753.     6.  **  Indif- 

[b]  Chaplain  to  the  bifhop,  from  whom  Dodd  alfo  fays,  in  his  "  Thoughts  in  Pri- 

he  received    a   prebend    of   Brecon.      In  fon,"  Week  IV.  p.  73.  ed.  1781. 
Dodd's  Poems  is  "  A  Sonnet,  occalioned  "  And  Ihll  more  when  urg'd  ap- 

by    reading  the  Truth  and  Importance  of  prov'd, 

Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  ;"  "  Gra-  And  bleh'd  by  thee,  St.  David's  honour'd 
titude  and  Merit,"  an  epigram  on   bilhop  friend  j 

Squire  ;  and  "An  Ode  written  in  the  walks  Alike    in    Wifdom's    and    in    Learning's 
of  Brecknock,"  cxpreflive  of  gratitude  to  fchnol 

his  fiiciiJly  patron.    Of  bilhop  Squire,  Dr.  Advanced  and  fa^c,"  &c. 
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ference  for  Religon  inexcufablc,  or,  a  ferious,  impartial,  and 
pra6lical  Review  of  the  certainty,  importance,  and  harmony  of 
natural  and  revealed  Religion.  London,  1748,"  again  in  i2mo, 
1759.  7.  "  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Carte's  Specimen  of  the  Ge- 
neral Hiltory  of  England,  very  proper  to  be  read  by  all  fuch  as  are 
Contributors  to  that  great  Work,  174B,"  8vo.  8.  '*  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Religion  made  eafy  to  young  Perfons,  in  a  lliort  and 
familiar  Catechifm.  Dedicated  to  (the  late)  Prince  P'rederick, 
London,  1763."  9.  *'  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Halifax  on  the  Pence,  1763,"  8vo.  by  Dr.  Dodd,  received  great 
afliltance  from  bilhop  Squire.  He  alfo  left  in  MS.  a  Saxon 
Grammar  compiled  by  himfelf.  A  jult  and  well-drawn  cha- 
rader  of  archbiOiop  Herring,  one  of  his  early  patrons,  was 
prefixed  by  bilhop  Squire  to  the  archbifhop's  **  Seven  Sermons." 
STAAL  (Madame  de),  a  celebrated  female  wit  of  France 
who  has  written  her  own  memoirs,  though  without  telling  us 
the  exa£l  time  of  her  birth.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  painter 
named  De  Laumi,  and  was  well  educated  in  a  convent  by  favour 
of  the  abbefs.  Lofing  this  prote61refs,  fhe  was  obliged  to  go 
as  a  maid  fervant  about  the  perfon  of  the  dutchefs  of  Maine. 
Being  here  noticed  on  account  of  an  ingenious  Letter  which  flie 
addreifcd  to  Fontenelle,  fhe  foon  became  a  favourite  with  many 
wits  of  the  time.  During  the  regency,  when  the  dutchefs  of 
Maine  fell  into  difgrace,  fhe  was  confined  for  two  years  in  the 
Baffille.  She  was  afterwards  married  to  M.  de  Staal,  lieutenant 
of  the  Swif?  guards,  and  finally  marcfchal  dc  camp.  She  had 
before  refufed  the  famous  M.  Dacier,  who  was  much  older 
than  herfelf.  According  to  her  own  defcription,  fhe  could  not 
boafl  of  any  great  beauty.  She  died  in  1750,  leaving  her  me- 
moirs, which  were  publilhed  foon  after,  in  three  volumes  i2mo. 
They  are  written  with  great  livelinefs  and  purity  of  language. 
An  indifferent  Engiiih  tranflation  of  tliem  was  publifhed  in 
London  in  1759,  in  one  vchim.e  8vo.  A  fourth  volume  was 
afterwards  added  to  the  oiiginal  memoirs,  containing  two  good 
comedies  written  by  her,  "  V  Engoument,"  and  "  Le  Monde." 
STACKHOUSE  (Thomas),  a  learned  and  pious,  but  ne- 
ceilitous  divine  [c],  was  many  years  curate  of  Finchley,  where 
he  began  his  "  Hiitory  of  the  Bible ^"  and  afterwards  vicar  of 
Beenham,  Berks,  where  he  died  061.  ii,  1752;  and  was  buried. 
A  portrait  of  him,  when  in  his  63d  year,  was  painted  by 
Wollaflon,  and  engraved  by  Vertu?.  His  works  were  fo  nu- 
merous, that  we  have  not  been  able  to  afcertain  them  all.  He 
firft,  however,  became  noticed  by  his  treatife  '*  on  the  Miferics 
of  the  Inferior  Clergy,  1722;"  and  obtained  much  credit  by 
.  "■  A  new  Hiftory  of   the  Bible,    1738 — 1742,"  2  vols,  folio. 

[c]  Aiiecdotw  of  Eowyer,  by  Nickels. 
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The  titles  of  fuch  other  works  as  we  have  feen  arc,  i.  "  Me- 
moirs of  Bifhop  Alterbury,  from  his  Birth  to  his  Banifhment, 
1723,"  8vb.  2.  **  A  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Deith  01"  Dr. 
Brady,  1726,"  8vo.  3.  "  A  complete  Body  of  D'vinity, 
1729,"  folio.  4.  **  A  fair  State  of  the  Controverfy  between 
Mr.  Woolfton  and  his  Adverfaries,  1730,'  8vo.  5.  *'  The 
Nature  and  Property  of  Language,  1731,"  8vo.  6.  '*  A  Ser- 
mon on  the  30th  of  January,  1736,"  8vo.  7.  <'  A  Sermon  on 
the  Decalogue,  1743*"  folio.  8.  "  A  new  and  prad^ical  Ex- 
pofition  of  the  Apoftles  Creed,  1747,"  folio.  He  publilhcd  aifo, 
but  we  .^now  not  when,  9.  "  An  Abridgement  of  Biihop  Burnet's 
Hillory  of  his  own  Times."  10.  '<  A  Greek  Grammar;"  and 
H.  *'  A  Syftem  of  Practical  Duties." 

STAHL  (George  Ernest,)  a  very  eminent  German  chemill, 
was  born  in  Franconia  in  1660,  and  educated  in  the  fcience  of 
medicine,  of  which  he  was  made  profeffur  in  1694,  when. the 
univerfity  of  Flail  was  founded.     His  reputation,  by  means  of 
his  leclures,  his  publications,  and  the  fuccefs  of  his  pradtice, 
was  foon  very  highly  advanced:  and  in  1716  he  was  invited  to 
Berlin,   where  he  became   phyfician  to  the  king,   and  even  a 
courifellor  of  ftate.     He  lived  in   great  celebrity  to  the  age  of 
75,  when  he  died,  in  the  year  1734.     As  a  chemiit,  Stahl  was 
unrivalled  in  his  day,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  dodlrine  of 
phlogifton,  which,  though  it  feems  now  to  be  on  the  point  of 
yielding   to    the   newer   theory    of  Lavoifier    and   the   French 
chemilts,  was  admitted  by  the  beft  philofophers  for  nearly  half  a 
century.     As  a  phyfician  he  had  fome  fancies,  and  was  parti- 
cularly remarkable  for  his  do61:rine  of  the  abfolute  power  of 
the   foul  over  the  body.     He  maintained  that  every  mufcular 
action,   whether  attended  with  confcioufnefs  or  not,   proceeds 
from  a  voluntary  aft  of  the  mind.     This  theory  he,  as  well  as 
his  followers,  carried   too  far ;   but  from  it   he  derived  many 
cautions  of  real  importance  to  phylicians,  for  attending  to  the 
ftate  of  the  mind  in  every  patient.     His  works  are  very   nu- 
merous, but  the  principal  of  ihem  are  thefe.     i,  *'  Experimenta 
et  obfervationes  Chemica;  et  Phyficae,"  Berlin,  8v().  1731.     2. 
t'  DilTertationes  Medicae,"  Hall,  2  vols.  4to.    3.  *' Theoriame- 
dica  vera,"  4to.  Hall,  1708.    4.  "  Opufculum  chemico-pliyiico- 
medicum,"  Hall,  8vo.  17 15.     5.  *'  Bedencken   ubcr  den  Sul- 
phure,"  or  Thoughts  on  Sulphur,  Hall,  8vo.  1718.  written  in 
German.      6.    *'  Negotium   otiofum,   feu   fkiamachia  adverfus 
pofitiones  aliquas  fundamentales  Theorias  veras  Medicince,  a  viro 
cjuodam   celebcrrimo  intenta,   fed  enervata,"  Hall,  4to.   1720. 
Here  he  chiefly  defends  his  theory  of  the  foul's  action  on  the 
body.     7.   "   Fundamenta  chymije,"  410.  Norimb.   1723.     8. 
**  Beweifz  von  den  Salten,"  a  treatife  in  German,  on  falts,  Hall, 
8vo,  1723.    He  was  alfo  deeply  Ikilled  in  metallurgy,  and  wrote, 
I  9.  *'  Com- 
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g.  "  Commentarium  in  Metallurgiam  Beccheri,"  1723,  and 
10.  "  Anweifung  zur  Meiaiiurgie."  Inftrudionson  Metallurgy? 
in  German:    Leipfic,  Bvo.  1720. 

STANriOPE  (George),  an  Englilh  divine  of  eminent  ta- 
lents and  piety,  was  born  in  Derbyfhire,  at  the  fmall  village  ot 
Hertifhern  or  Hartfliorn,  in  March  1660.  His  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  both  in  the  church,  and  had  held  good  pre- 
ferments :  bnt  the  grandfather  was  for  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I. 
driven  from  his  home  with  eleven  children.  His  grandfon  was  fent 
to  fchoo!  at  Uppingham,  at  Leicelfer,  and  finally  at  Eton,  whence 
he  was  eleded  to  King's  college  Cambridge :  and  took  the  two 
degrees  in  arts  in  1681  and  1685.  He  held  fome  nnivtrfjty 
office,  as  that  of  fyndic,  in  1687,  and  vice-prodtor  in  1688. 
When  he  left  King's  college  he  removed,  fir{t  to  the  redory  of 
Tewing  in  Hertfordlliire,  and  then  to  Lewiiharn  in  Kent,  to 
which  he  was  prefented  by  lord  Dartmouth,  in  whofe  family 
he  had  been  chaplait)  and  tutor.  About  this  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  chaplains  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary, 
and  continited  in  that  office  in  the  next  reign.  He  took  his  de- 
gree of  dodor  oi'  divinity,  July  5,  1697,  having  on  the  day 
prectding  preached  the  commencement  fernaon,  on  the  perfec- 
tion and  fufficiency  of  fcripture,  in  which  he  gave  an  eminent 
difplay  of  his  eloquence  and  talents.  In  170E  he  acquired  ad- 
ditional honour  by  preaching  Boyle's  ledure ;  and  in  1703, 
being  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Deptford,  he  refigned  Tewing, 
and  held  Lewiiham  with  Deptford  by  difpenfation.  In  the  fame 
year,  on  the  tranllation  of  Hooper  to  the  fee  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Dr.  Stanhope  was  made  dean  of  Canterbury.  For  foirse  time 
the  dean  preached  the  Tuefday  ledure,  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
but  refigned  it  in  1708.  This  ledure,  though  but  moderatelv 
endowed,  had  been  held  before  by  Tillotfon,  Sharp,  and  other 
able  men,  and  was  therefore  confidered  as  an  honourable  ap- 
poinment.  In  1705  he  preached  the  Latin  fermon  before  the  con- 
vocation, and  was  afterwards  thrice  chofen  their  prolocutor. 
This  worthy  and  learned  man  died,  univerfally  regretted,  on 
March  18,  1728,  at  the  age  of  68,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
at  Lewifliam. 

_  Dean  Stanhope  was  one  of  our  moft  eminent  divines,  and 
his  writings  have  juftly  been  held  in  very  high  efteem;  particu- 
larly his  work  on  the  Epiillcs  and  GofpeTs,  which  has  gone 
through  many  editions.  He  was  tv/ice  married ;  firlf  to  Olivia 
Cotton,  by  whom  he  had  one  fon  and  four  daughters:  fecondly 
to  the  fifter  of  fir  Charles  Wager,  who  furvived  him.  His 
works  fucceeded  each  other  in  the  following  order,  i.  His 
tranfiation  of  *'  Thomas  a  Kempis  De  Imitatione  Chrifti," 
8vo.  1696.  2.  A  tranfiation  of  *'  Charron  on  Wifdom,"  ia 
three  volumes  8vo.  1697.  3.  "  The  Meditations  of  the  Em- 
peror M.  Aurclius  Antoninus,"  tranflated,  with  Dacier's  notes 

and 
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and  Life  of  the  Emperor,  1699,  4to.  4.  "  Sermons  np&n 
feveral  Occafions,"  fifteen  in  number,  with  a  fcheme,  in  the 
preface,  of  the  author's  general  dcfign ;  8vo.  1700.  5.  In  the 
iarne  year,  a  tranflation  of  "  Epiiletus,"  with  the  commentary 
of  Simplicius,  8vo.  6.  "  Paraphrafe  on  the  Epiitlcs  and 
Gofpels,"  4  vols.  8vo.  1705.  7.  "  The  Truth  and  Excellence 
of  the  Chriftian  Religion  alTerted,  agaiiid  Jews,  InHdels,  and 
Hereticks ;  in  lixteen  Sermons  preached  at  Boyle's  Ledures," 
4to,  1706;  republilTied  in  folio,  in  1739.  8.  '*  Rochefoucault's 
Maxims"  tranflated,  8vo.  1706.  9.  An  edition,  being  the 
fourth,  of  '*  Parfons's  Chriliian  Diredory,"  8vo.  1 7 16;  an 
ufcful  work,  and  by  the  dean  put  into  more  modern  languag--. 
10.  "  St,  Aiiguftin's  Meditations,''  a  free  vcrfion,  executed  with 
fpiiit  and  fucceis,  8vo.  1720.  11.  "A  Funeral  Sermon  on 
Mr.  Richard  Sayer,  Bookfciler,  4to.  1724.  This  was  fo  highly 
approved,  that  it  went  through  two  editions  within  the  year. 

12.  •*  Twelve   Sermons,   on    feveral   Occahons,"    8vo.   1727. 

13.  **  The  Groumls  and  Principles  of  the  Chriftian  Religion," 
tranflated  by  Wanley  from  Oflervald,  and  revifed  by  Dr.  Stan- 
hope. 14.  Several  Sermons  on  particular  occafions  between 
1692  and  1724.  15.  A  pofthiunous  work,  being  a  tranflation 
from  the  Greek  devotions  of  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews:  a  thin 
8vo.  1730.  Bifliop  Andrews  was,  in  fome  degree,  the  model 
which  he  chofe  to  imitate.  The  works  of  dean  Stanhope  are 
an  ineftim.able  treafure  of  piety  and  devotion.  "His  thoughts 
and  reafoning,"  faid  Dr.  Felton  [d],  "  are  bright  and  folid. 
His  ftyle  is  juft,  both  for  purity  of  language  and  for  fl:rength 
and  beauty  of  expreflion;  but  the  periods  are  formed  in  fo  pe- 
culiar an  order  of  the  words,  that  it  was  an  obfervation,  nobody 
could  pronounce  them  with  the  fame  grace  and  advantage  as 
himfelf."  This  narrative  is  taken  chiefly  from  a  trad  lately  pub- 
liflied,  entitled.  Some  Account  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Stanhope, 
&c.  8vo.  though  nearly  the  fame  materials  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

STANHOPE  (Philip  Dormer),  eail  of  Cheflerfield,  was 
born  in  London,  on  the  22d  of  September  1694 [eJ.  He  re- 
ceived his  firft  inftrudions  from  private  tutors,  under  the  care 
of  his  grandmother,  lady  Halifax  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
was  fent  to  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Here  he  ftudied  afliduo'jfly, 
and  became,  according  to  his  own  account,  an  abfolute  pedant. 
*'  When  I  talked  my  befl:,  he  fays,  "  I  talked  Horace;  when 
I  aimed  at  being  facetious,  I  quoted  Martial;  and  when  I  had 
a  mind  to  be  a  tine  gentleman,  I  talked  Ovid.  I  was  convinced 
that  none  but  the  ancients  had  common  fenfe;  that  the  claflics 

[d]  Diflertation  on  reading  the  Claflics. 

[eJ  Lite,  by  Dr.  Maty,  prefixed  to  lord  C.'s  Mifculla;ieous  Works. 

contained 
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contained  every  thing  that  was  either  necefTary,  or  ufeful,  or  or- 
namental to  men :  and  I  was  not  without  thoughts  of  wearing  the 
toga  vin'lis  of  the  Romans,  inllead  of  the  vulgar  and  illiberal 
drefs  of  the  moderns [f]."  He  was,  hov/ever,  only  two  years 
expofcd  to  this  danger,  for  in  the  fpring  of  1714,  lord  Stanhope 
left  the  «niverrity[G],  to  take  the  tour  of  Europe,  but  without 
a  governor.  He  paifed  the  fummer  of  that  year  at  the  Hague, 
among  friends  who  quickly  laughed  him  out  of  his  fcholalHc 
habits,  but  taught  him  one  far  more  difgraceful  and  pernicious, 
as  he  himfelf  laments,  which  was  that  of  gaming.  Still  his 
leading  object  was  that  of  becoming  an  eminent  ftatefman,  and 
of  this,  among  all  his  diffipaiions,  he  never  loft  fight.  From 
the  Hague  he  went  to  Paris,  where,  he  informs  us,  he  received 
his  final  polifii,  under  the  tuition  of  the  belles  of  that  phce. 

On  the  acceifion  of  George  I.  general  Stanhope,  (afterwards 
earl  Stanhope,)  his  great  uncle,  being  appointed  one  of  the 
principal  fecretarics  of  (late,  young  lord  Stanhope  was  fent  for, 
and  though  he  had  intended  palling  the  carnival  at  Venice,  re- 
turned early  in  1 7 15,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  the  firft  parlia- 
ment of  this  reign  he  was  eleded  for  the  borough  of  St.  Ger- 
main's in  Cornwall ;  and  foon  became  diftinguiflied  as  a  fpeaker. 
His  ambition  would  not  let  him  relt  till  he  obtained  this  obj^"6t; 
and  he  tells  his  fon,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  from  the  day  he 
was  eleded,  to  the  day  that  he  fpoke,  which  was  a  month  after, 
he  thought  and  dreamt  of  nothing  but  fpeaking.  He  formed 
about  this  time  a  friendfliip  with  lord  Lumley,  afterwards  earl 
of  Scarborough,  which  no  conflidls  of  parties  ever  could  impair. 
When  he  made  his  firft  fpecch  in  parliament,  which  was  a 
violent  one,  he  was  adtually  under  age,  and  receiving  a  hint  ot 
this  from  one  of  the  oppofite  party,  thought  proper  to  give  up 
his  attendance  for  a  time,  and  return  to  Paris,  His  biographer 
furmifes  that  he  might  there  be  engaged  in  political  fervices,  as 
well  as  in  pleafijre,  which  was  his  apparent  obje£l.  Having 
returned  to  England  in  1716,  he  fpoke  in  favour  of  the  fepten- 
nial  bill,  and  from  time  to  time  came  forward  on  other  occa- 
lions.  The  divifion  between  the  court  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
foon  after  threw  lord  Stanhope,  who  was  attached  to  the  latrer, 
into  oppofition,  from  which  all  the  influence  and  offers  of  the 
general,  now  in  the  height  of  power  and  favour,  could  nut 
recall  him.  The  fecond  borough  for  which  he  fat,  was  Left- 
withiel  in  Cornwall;  but  in  January  1726,  the  death  of  his 
father  removed  him  into  the  houfe  of  lords. 


to] 'J 
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He  was  foon  diftinguifhed  in  this  hoiife,  as  he  had  been  in  the 
lower,  by  liis  talent  for  fpeaking,  which  indeed  he  exerted  with 
more  fuccefs  as  a  peer  than  as  a  commoner.  "  Loid  Chefler- 
field's  eloquence,"  fays  Dr.  Maty,  '<  though  the  fruit  ot  ftudy 
and  imitation,  was  in  great  meafure  his  own.  Equal  to  moil 
of  his  cotemporaries  in  elegance  and  peiTpicuity,  perhaps  fur- 
paffed  by  fome  in  extenfiveners  and  flrength,  he  could  have  no 
competitors  in  choice  of  imagery,  tafte,  urbanity,  and  graceful 
irony.  This  turn  might  originally  have  arifen  from  the  delicacy 
of  his  frame,  which,  as  on  one  hand  it  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  working  forcibly  upon  the  padions  of  his  hearers, 
enabled  him,  on  the  other,  to  afFed  their  finer  fenfations,  by 
nice  tonclics  of  raillery  and  humour.  His  ftrokes,  however  poig- 
nant, were  always  under  the  controul  of  decency  and  good  fenfe. 
He  reafoned  beft.when  he  appeared  moft  witty  ;  and  while  he 
gained  the  afFeftions  of  his  hearers,  he  turned  the  laugh  on  his 
oppofers,  and  often  forced  them  to  join  in  it.  It  might,  in 
fome  degree,  be  owing  to  this  particular  turn  that  he  was  not 
heard  ^vith  fo  much  applaufe  in  the  lower,  as  in  the  upper 
houfe."  Bcfides  being  eminent  as  a  fpeaker  in  parliament,  lord 
Cheflerfield  b.ad  the  credit  of  being  intimate  with  all  the  wits  of 
his  time.  The  friendfhip  of  Pope  in  particular,  with  whom  he 
paft  much  time  at  Twickenham,  led  to  the  very  bed  fociety 
which  could  then  be  enjoyed.  He  was  known  alfo  to  Algarotti, 
Voltaire,  and  Montefquieu,  when  they  vifited  England,  and 
with  the  latter  he  formed  a  friendfhip,  and  eftablifhed  a  corref- 
pondence. 

On  the  acccffion  of  George  II.  in  1727,  whom  he  had  ferved 
with  fteadinefs  for  thirteen  years,  lord  Cheilerfield  feemed  to 
have  a  right  to  expect  particular  favour.  In  this  he  was  difap- 
pointed;  but  in  1728  he  was  appointed  ambalTador  to  Holland, 
in  which  liation  he  was  determined  to  diitinguifh  himfelf,  and 
his  efforts  were  perfeitly  fuccefsful.  Mr.  Slingeland,  then  the 
grand  penfionary  of  Holland,  conceived  a  friendfhip  for  him, 
and  rnuch^  advanced  his  diplomatic  education.  Having  by  his 
addrefs  prefcrved  Hanover  from  a  war,  he  received  high 
marks  of  his  majeffy's  favour  in  being  made  high  ileward  of  the 
houfehold,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  He  came  over  in  the 
fummer  of  1730,  to  be  inffalled  at  Windfor,  and  then  returned 
to  his  embaily.  He  was  recalled  in  1732,  on  the  plea  of  health  ; 
and  when  he  recovered,  began  again  to  diitinguifh  himfelf  in 
the  houfe  of  lords  ;  and  in  the  fame  year,  on  the  occafion  of 
the  excife-bi!l,  went  into  ftrong  oppoiition  againll  fir  Robert 
Walpole.  He  was  immediately  obliged  to  refign  his  office  of 
high  fteward,  and  fo  ill  received  at  court  that  he  defiifed  from 
attending  it.  He  continued  in  oppofition,  not  only  to  the  end 
of  fir  Robert's  miniftry  in  1742,  but  even  againft  the  men  with 
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ivhom  he  had  a6lcd  in  the  minority.    It  was  not  till  the  coalition 
of  parties  in  1744,  by  what  wos  called  the  hroad-hottomed  treaty, 
th  ,t  he  was  admitted  into  the  cabinet,  and  then  very  much  againft 
the  will  of  the  king,  who  now  had  longconfidered  him  as  a  perfonal 
enemy.      In  tb.e  courfe  of  thi?  long  oppofition  he  had  frequently 
didinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fpeeches  ;  but  particularly  on  the 
occafion  of  the  bill  for  putting  the  theatres  under  the  authority 
of  a  licenfer,  which  he  oppofed  in  a  fpeech  of  great  animation, 
ftill  extant  in  his  works.     During  the  fame  period  we  find  him 
engaging  in  marriage  with  iMelofina  de  Schulenburg,  countefs 
of  WalfinHiam,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  September  1733: 
but  ftill  cormantly  attentive  to  the  education  of  his  natural  fon  by 
a  foriner  cpnnedtion  at  the  Hague.     By  his  wife  he  had  no  chil- 
dren.    In  1741  and  1742  he  was  obliged  to  pay  temporary  vifits 
to  the  continent  on  account  of  his  health,  at  which  time  it  ap- 
pears that  he  wrote  regularly  to  his  fon,  then  only  ten  years  old. 
On  the  nth  of  January,  1745,  he  was  again  fent  ambaffador 
and  plenipotentiary  to  Holland,  and  fucceeded  in  the  purpofes  of 
his  embafTy,  beyond  the  hopes  of  thofe  who  had  employed  him. 
He  took  his  leave  of  the  ftates-general  eight  days  after  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy,  and  haftencd  to  his  office  of  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated  before  he  went  to 
Holland.     That  he   filled  this  difficult  office  at  a  very  critical 
time,  with  the  greatcft  dignity  and  ability,  is  well  known,  and 
few  viceroys  have  fucceeded  fo  completely  in  conciliating  the 
efteem  and  confidence  of  the  Irifh  nation.     He  left  it,  however, 
in  April  1746,     His  fervices  there  and  in  Holland  had  fucceeded 
in  removing  the  prejudices  of  the  king,  at  whofe  exprefs  defire 
he  accepted  the  place  of  principal  fecretary  of  ftate  in  November 
the  fame  year,  and  returned  no  more  to  Ireland.     He  retired 
from  this  office  on  the  6th  of  January  1748,  even  more  to  the 
regret  of  the  king,  whom  he  had  conciliated  by  his  manners  as 
well  as  his  fervices,  than  he  had  entered  at  firft  into  adminifl:ra- 
tion.     He  was,  however,  d^^tcrmined  to  the  ftep,  by  finding  that 
he  could  not  carry  meafures  in  the  cabinet,  which  appeared  to  him 
of  the  higheft  political  importance.     His  health  alfo  had  greatly 
declined,  he  was  troubled  by  frequent  attacks  of  vertigo,  and 
appears  from   this  time  to  have  determined  to  preferve  himfelf 
free  from  the  fatigues  of  office.     His  retirement  was  amufed 
and  dignified  by  literature  and  other  elegant  purfuits  ;  and  the 
chief  part  of  his  mifceilaneous  works  bear  date  after  this  period. 
Deafnefs  coming  upon  him,  in  addition  to  his  other  cornplaints, 
he  did  not  often  take  an  active  part  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  houfe 
of  lords,   but  in  the  debaies  concerning  the  alteration  of  the 
ftyle,  which  took  place  in  February  1751,  he  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf by  an  eloquent  fpeech  in   favour   of  the  meafure.     Of  this 
he  fpeaks  with  modeily  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  fon.     Every 
L  2  one 
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one  complimented  him,  and  Giid  that  he  had  made  the  whole 
very  clear  to  them,  **  when  God  knows"  fays  he,  <<  I  had  not 
even  attempted  it.  I  could  as  foon  have  talked  Celtic  or  Scla- 
vonian  to  theni  as  aflronomy,  and  they  would  have  underftood 
me  full  as  well.  Lord  Macclesfield,"  he  adds,  "  who  had  the 
grcatefl:  fhare  in  forming  the  bill^  and  is  one  of  the  greatelt 
mathematicians  and  aftronomers  in  Europe,  fpoke  afterwards 
with  infinite  knowledge,  and  all  the  clearnefs  that  fo  intricate  a 
matter  would  admit  of;  but  as  his  words,  his  periods,  and  his 
utterance  were  not  near  fo  good  as  mine,  the  preference  was 
moft  unanimoufly,  though  molt  unjuftly,  given  to  me[H]." 

Anxious  to  fupport  a  literary  character,  lord  'Chefterfield 
•wiflied  a!fo  to  be  confidered  as  a  patron  of  literature,  but  oc- 
cupied by  other  cares,  and  not  willing  to  make*  any  great 
facrifices  for  that  obje6t,  he  managed  his  advances  to  Dr. 
Johnfon  on  the  fubjecl  of  his  dictionary  fo  ill,,  that  they 
procured  for  him  only  a  rebuff,  accompanied  by  that  letter 
of  digtiified  feverity  [i],  which,  though  he  affe6led  to  de- 
fpife,  he  could  not  but  feel  at  the  time.  It  muft  be  owned, 
however,  that  the  two  papers  which  he  publifhed  on  the  occa- 
lion,  in  the  World,  (No.  loo  and  loi,)  gave  an  honourable  and 
ufeful  recommendation  to  the  work.  In  November,  1768,  he 
loll  that  fon  whofe  education  and  advancement  had  been,  fof 
many  years,  the  principal  objecls  of  his  care ;  and,  his  own  infir- 
mities increafing  very  faft  upon  him,  the  remainder  of  his  life 
■wore  a  call  of  melancholy  and  almoll  of  defpondency.  He  re- 
jprefents  himfelf,  in  fome  letters  at  that  period,  as  "  totally 
unconnected  with  the  world,  detached  from  life,  bearing  the 
burthen  of  it  with  patience,  from  inftincl  rather  than  reafon, 
and  from  that  principle  alone,  taking  all  proper  methods  to 
preferve  it."  I'his,  indeed,  was  not  uniform  ;  his  natural  vi- 
vacity Hill  occafionally  di  I  played  itfelf;  but  in  his  moments  of 
ferioufnefs  he  prefer.ts  a  melancholy  pidure,  of  a  mind  deftitutc 
of  the  only  effeCiual  fupports  under  natural  decay  and  pain.  He 
lived,  with  increadng  intumities,  to  the  24th  of  March  1773. 
His  character  is  thus  briefly  fummed  up  by  Dr.  Maty.  "  A 
Jiobleman  unequalled  in  his  time  for  variety  of  talents,  bril- 
liancy of  wit,  politenefs,  and  elegance  of  converfation.  At 
once  a  man  of  pleafure  and  of  bufmefs ;  yet  never  fufFering  the 
f<rrmer  to  encroach  upon  the  latter.  His  embalfy  in  Holland 
marks  his  fkill,  dexterity,  and  addrefs  as  an  able  negotiator. 
His  adminiilration  in  Ireland,  where  his  name  is  ftill  revered  by 
all  ranks  and  orders  of  men,  indicates  his  integrity,  vigilance, 
and  found  policy  as  a  ftatefman.  His  fpeeches  in  parliament 
fix  his  reputation  as  a  diftinguiflied  orator,  in  a  refined  and  un- 

[b]  Letter;,  wl.  ii.  p.  118. 

\i]  Bolwdr*  Life  of  JoiliJfo.^,  An.  1774.     Val.  L  p.  233,.  S  0. 
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common  fpecies  of  eloquence.  His  condu6l  in  public  life  was 
upright,  confcienti'His,  :itid  fteady  :  in  private,  friendly  and  af- 
fecHonate  ;  in  both,  pleafam,  amiable,  and  conciliating."  He 
adds,  **  thefe  were  his  excellencies  ;  let  thofe  who  furpafs  him 
fpcak  of  his  dLltLts."  I'his  friendly  artince  to  clofe  the  months 
of  objeftors,  ouuhl  not,  however,  to  prevent  an  impartial  bio- 
grapher from  faying,  ior  the  beiieht  <'»f  mankind  at  large,  that 
the  piftiire  he  lias  exhibited  of  himfell  in  his  "  Letters  to  his 
Son,"  proves  him  to  have  been  a  ma  i  in  whofe  mind  the  applaufe 
ot  the  world  was  the  great,  and  ahnoft  the  fole  governing  prin- 
ciple. No  attack  of  an  enemy  could  have  degraded  his  cha- 
ra6ler  fo  mncti  as  the  pnbli^^ation  of  thefe  lett-rs  ;  which,  if 
they  do  not  qnitedtferve  the  feveie  rcprehenfion  ot  Johnfon,  that 
they  **  inctilcate  the  morals  of  a  lUiimpet,  with  the  manners  of  a 
dancing  malter,"  certainly  difplay  a  relaxation  of  principle,  for 
which  no  talents  can  make  amends. 

Thefe  letters  appeared  in  two  vols.  4to.  in  1774.  His  **  Mif- 
cellaneoiis  works,"  aifo  in  two  vols.  iV).  v\ere  publi(h:^d  in  1777. 
They  confdl  of  papers  fnpplicd  10  Fog's  Jonriial,  to  a  periodical 
paper  entitled  Common  Sti!-,  ruv.l  The  World  ;  all  evincing 
confiderable  vivacity  and  Ikill  in  \\riiiiig.  Some  of  his  fpeeches, 
and  other  itate  papers,  conclude  the  firlt  volume.  The  fecond 
contains  an  ample  colleclion  of  his  Letters,  digefted  into  three 
books.  Many  of  thefe  are  written  in  French,  of  which  lan- 
guage he  was,  for  a  foreigner,  a  very  complete  malier.  Of  his 
witticifms,  feveral  are  currently  repeated  in  converfation,  though 
on  what  authority  is  now  uncertain.  He  appears,  by  a  iew 
fpecimens,  to  have  pollelfed  confiderab'e  talents  for  the  lighter 
kinds  of  poetry;  fome  proofs  of  which  appear  in  the  firif  vo- 
lume of  Doddey's  coIle6tion.  As  a  patron  he  was  diftinguiflicd 
by  his  fleady  protedtion  of  the  elegant,  but  unfortunate,  Ham- 
mond; whofe  poems  he  publilhed  after  the  author's  death,  in  1743, 
with  a  preface,  but  without  an  avowal  of  hiir.felf  as  the  editor. 
Encomiums  upon  him,  as  the  friend  of  merit  and  letters,  may  be 
found  in  the  writings  of  this  poet,  of  Pope,  and  many  others;  but 
fome  of  the  molf  elegant  compliments  to  him  appear  in  the  third 
volume  of  Dodfley's  colledion,  and  proceeded  Irom  the  pen  of 
Philip  Fletcher,  dean  of  Kildare.  Applaufe  was  his  fuvoiirite 
objecf,  and  few  men  have  enjoyed  it  in  a  greater  abundance. 

STANISLAUS  (Leczinskij,  king  of  Poland,  grand  duke  of 
Lithuania  and  duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  was  born  at  Leopold  on 
the  20th  of  0«Slober,  1677.  He  was  early  diltinguifhed,  no  lefs  by 
his  abilities  and  courage,  than  by  his  rank  ;  and  in  1699,  when 
he  was  only  twenty-two,  was  fent  ambaifador  extraordinary  to  the 
Grand  Signor.  His  countenance  and  manners  were  exprellive 
of  his  great  qualities,  fo  that  in  1704,  when  he  was  fent  am- 
balfador  to  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  who  had  juft  conquered 
L  3  Poland, 
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Poland,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  conciliating  the  friendfhip  of  the 
viclor,  who  determined  to  give  him  the  crown  of  that  kingdom, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  crowned  at  Warfaw  in  1705.  He  fol- 
lowed his  benefactor  into  Saxony,  and  continued  with  him  there 
till  September,  1707,  when  the  incurfions  of  the  Ruffians 
obliged  them  to  return  into  Poland.  They  fucceeded  for  a  time 
in  driving  out  the  enemy;  but  after  the  defeat  of  Charles  XJ.I. 
by  the  czar,  in  1709,  Staniflaus  was  obliged  to  quit  his  kingdom, 
and  retired  to  Weilfenburg  in  Aiface.  Augurtus  king  of 
Poland,  was  reftored  to  his  crown,  rmd  Staniflaus  lived  in  obfcu- 
rity  till  1725,  when  Louis  XV.  of  France  married  his  daughter 
Mary.  After  the  death  of  Auguflus  in  1733,  he  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  recover  his  throne:  and  in  1730,  a  treaty  was  made 
between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  in  which  it  v.as 
ftipulated,  that  Staniflaus  fliould  refign,  all  but  the  titles  of 
king  of  Poland,  and  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  the  a6tual  enjoy- 
ment of  which  dignities  (hould  be  given  to  the  ele^or  of 
Saxony  ;  but  that  he  iLould  be  put  into  peaceable  poireflion  of  the 
dutchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar  for  his  life,  after  which  they  were 
to  be  united  for  ever  to  the  crown  of  France.  Over  thefe  con- 
tradled  dominions  he  reigned  with  the  fpirit  of  a  Titus.  He 
fucceeded  a  race  of  princes  adored  by  their  fubjecls,  yet  he  was 
able  to  remove  all  regret  at  the  change.  He  lived  only  to  do 
good,  and  make  his  fubjeds  happy;  and  obtained  by  general 
confent,  the  name  of  Staniflaus  the  Beneficent.  He  embel- 
lifhed  Nanci  and  Lune\il!e  ;  he  made  ufeful  effabliiliments, 
founded  colleges,  and  built  hnfpitals.  His  temperance  and  liar- 
dinefs,  qualities  he  had  cultivated  in  his  youth,  were  never  re- 
laxed ;  he  lay  always  upon  a  kind  of  mattrafs,  and  exaded  no 
fervice  from  his  domeftics.  His  death,  which  happened  Feb. 
23,  1766,  was  occafioned  by  an  accident,  dreadful  in  itfelf,  and 
feverely  lamented  by  his  fubjedts.  His  night-gown  accidentally 
caught  fire,  and  before  it  could  be  extinguifhcd,  he  was  burned 
fo  dreadfully  that  a  fever  enfued,  of  which  he  died. 

Staniflaus,  befides  his  other  great  qualities,  was  a  man  of 
talents  for  literature  and  the  arts.  He  even  appeared  as  an 
author,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  CEuvres  du  Philofophe  bien-fai- 
fant,"  handfomely  printed  in  1765,  and  confiding  of  4  vols. 
8vo ;  a  fmaller  and  cheaper  edition  of  which  was  foon  after 
publifhed  by  the  bookfellers  of  Paris,  in  4  vols.  i2mo.  Li 
drawing  the  character  of  a  true  philofophcr,  in  this  work,  he 
had  been  confldered  as  having,  in  tact,  given  a  portrait  of  him- 
felf.  "  The  true  philofopher,"  fays  he,  '*  »)i:ght  to  be  free  from 
prejudices,  and  to  know  the  value  of  reafon  :  he  ought  neither 
to  efteem  the  high  ranks  of  life  more  than  they  deferve,  nor  the 
lower  fituations  lefs. .  He  ought  to  enjoy  pleafures  without  being 
their  Have ;  riches  without  being  devoted  to  them ;  and  honour$ 
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without  pride  or  oflentation.  He  ought  to  fupport  difgrace,  with- 
out either  fearing  or  braving  it  ;  and  to  confider  whatever  he 
pofTeires  as  fufficicnt,  and  w  hatever  he  has  not  as  fuperfluous. 
Always  equal  in  good  and  bad  fortune,  always  tranquil  and  gay, 
without  affeftation.  He  fhould  love  order,  and  obferve  it  in  all 
his  adions  ;  fhould  delight  in  the  virtues  which  belong  to  his 
fituation,  without  carrying  them  to  extravagance;  and  (liould 
pradlice  them,  even  v.  ithout  witnefTes.  Severe  to  himfelf,  and 
indulgent  to  others;  frank  without  rudenefs;  polite  without  dif- 
fimulation  ;  and  conciliating  without  meannefs.  He  Ihould 
have  the  courage  to  difregard  every  kind  of  g'ory,  not  to  be 
proud  even  of  his  own  virtues,  and  to  be  able  to  think  lightly 
even  of  philofophy  itfelf."  It  is  impoflible  not  to  remark  how 
far  more  manly  a  philofophy  was  difplayed  by  this  fovereign, 
than  by  the  nobleman  whofe  life  has  juft  before  been  recorded  ; 
at  the  fame  time,  wc  could  wilh  to  have  fecn  it  added  by  his 
biographers,  that  this  fublime  morality  was  founded  on  the  true 
bahs,  which  beft  fupports  not  only  thefe,  but  many  other  vir- 
tues, in  the  Chriflian  religion. 

STANLEY  (Thomas,  efq:J,  a  polite  writer  of  whom, 
however,  not  much  is  known  but  that  he  was  of  Pembroke- 
college,  Cambridge,  and  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  refided 
at  Cumberlow-green  in  Herts,  is  n>entioned  here  principally 
that  he  may  in  future  be  diftinguifhed  from  his  learned  fon  of 
the  fame  name,  of  whom  we  fhall  fpcak  more  fully  in  our  next 
article.  This  diftinftion  is  the  more  neceflTary,  as  the  two  lives 
are  in  fome  degree  confotmded  by  Dr.  Birch,  in  h[s  '*  Hiflory 
of  the  Royal  Society  [k]."  As  both  father  and  fon  were  authors, 
it  is  not  very  eafy,  without  a  clofe  examination,  to  alTign  the 
works  of  either  to  their  right  author;  the  dates  being  almoft  the 
only  clue  to  adjuft  them.  The  following  m.emoranda  are  from 
a  MS.  letter  of  the  late  Mr.  Cole  to  the  compiler  of  this  article 
[l]:  *'  Qiiidam  Tho.  Stanley  cooptatur  in  Ordinem  Magif- 
trorum  in  Artibus  per  gratiam  Mar.  12,  1641,  una  cum  Prin- 
cipe Carolo,  Gcorgio  Duce  Buck,  et  aliis  nobilibus  Reg,  Acad. 
Cant. — Alibi  non  invenio. — Tho.  Stanley  Aul.  Perab.  Convid, 
I.  admiflus  in  Matriculam  Acad.  Cant.  Dec.  13,  1639.  Reg. 
Acad. — Fuit  igitur  Artium  Mag.  extraordinarius. — T.  B. — 
Thefe  manufcript  notes  by  Mr.  Thomas  Baker,  who  wrote 
tliem  at  different  times. — I  fuppofe  '  Conviflus  prior,'  means 
Fellow-commoner. — '  Europa,  Cupid  Crucified,  Venus's  Vigils, 
with  Annotations.  By  T.  Stanley,  Load.  1649,'  8vo.  Thomas 
Stanley  has  a  Copy  of  Verfes  on  his  Friend  Edward  S'lerburne, 
efq;  his  tranflation  of  Medea,  a  Tragedy  of  Seneca,  in  1648."-— 

[k]  Vol.  iii.  p.  443. 

[l]  Nichols's  Seleft  Colleftlon  of  Poems,  vol.  viii.  p.  311- 
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The  poems  of  his  friend  John  Hall,  were  afcribeJ  to  him  in 
1646-  and  a  volume  of  his  own  poems  waspublifhcd  in  1651. 

STANLEY  (Thomas,  efq.),  an  Englifli  gentleman  of  un- 
common learning,  was  the  fon  of  Ihomas  Stanley  above-men- 
tioned, and  born  at  Cumberlow-grccn,  Herts,  about  1644.  At 
fourteen,  he  was  fent  to  Cambridge,  and  placed  at  Pembroke-hall. 
He  was  a  great  linguiit  and  philologer,  and  had  fomething  of  a 
genius  for  poetry  ;  for  before  he  left  tl^e  univerfity,  he  compofed 
feyeral  finall  poems,  which,  together  with  fome  tranllations  out 
of  French,  Italian,  and  Spanifh  authors,  were  publifhcd  fome  time 
after.  When  he  had  taken  hir.  degrees  in  Cambridge,  he  was 
alfo  incorporated  into  the  univcrlity  of  Oxford.  Then  he  per- 
formed the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain;  and,  upon  his 
return  home,  placed  himfeli  in  the  Middle-l'emple,  London, 
and  foon  after  married  a  daughter  of  fir  James  Engan,  of 
Flower,  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  This  alteration,  how- 
ever, of  his  ftate  of  life  did  not  alter  in  the  lead  the  (fate  of  his 
temper  and  difpofition.  He  did  not  complain,  perhaps,  as  a 
learned  chancellor  of  France  has  done  in  print  [m],  that  he 
*'  had  not  more  than  fix  hours  to  ftudy  on  his  wedding-day ;" 
yet  his  vaft  application  mull  appear  to  all,  who  confider  the 
greatnefs  of  his  undertakings,  and  the  fhort  limits  of  his  life. 
'Ihe  firft  work  he  publifhed  was,  *'  Claudius  i^lianus  his  various 
Hiftory,  Lond.  1665,"  8vo,  dedicated  to  lady  Newton,  his 
aunt.  He  fays,  that  he  made  this  firO:  attempt  in  obedience  to 
his  father's  command.  Edward  Sherburne,  and  Richard  Stokes, 
M.  D.  and  Chriftopher  Wafc,  prefixed  verfes  to  it,  2.  "  The 
Hiftory  of  Philofophy,  containing  the  Lives,  Opinions,  Adlions, 
and  Difcourfes  of  the  Philofophers  of  every  Se6f."  He  dedi- 
cated this  book  to  his  honoured  uncle  John  Marlham,  efq;  the 
xvell-known  author  of  the  Canon  Chronicus,"  who  firfl:  direded 
him  to  this  defign;  and  in  the  dedication  gives  this  ihort  account 
of  his  plan:  "  The  learned  GaiTendus,"  fays  he,  *'  was  my 
precedent;  whom  neverthelefs  I  have  not  followed  in  his  par- 
tiality. For  he,  though  limited  to  a  fingle  perfn,  yet  giveth 
himfelf  liberty  of  enlargement;  and  taketh  octafion,  from  this 
fubjecl,  to  make  the  world  acquainted  with  inany  excellent  dif- 
qulfitions  of  his  own.  Our  fcope,  being  of  a  greater  latitude, 
affords  lefs  opportunity  to  favour  any  particular,  while  there  is 
due  to  every  one  the  commendation  of  their  own  deferts." 

This  work  has  gone  through  four  editions  in  Englifh,  the 
fecond  in  1687  '->  i^  '^vas  alfo  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  publilhed 
at  Leipfic,  in  1711,  410,  with  confiderable  additions  and  cor- 
redions.  The  account  of  the  Oriental  learning  and  philofophy, 
with  which  it  concludes,  is  very  exa£l  and  curious,  and  did  not 


[m]  Budsus  de  affe,  Pr«fat. 
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dcapethe  notice  of  Le  Clerc,  who  publiflied  a  Latin  trandation 
of  it  in  1690,  8vo,  with  a  dedication  to  bifhop  Burnet,  and  placed 
it  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  his  "  Opera  Philofophica." 
Montaigne  would  have  been  charmed  with  this  work  ol  Stanley: 
*'  How  much  do  I  wiOi,"  fays  he  [n],  '*  that,  while  I  live, 
either  fome  other,  or  Juftus  Lipfius,  the  moft  learned  man  novs' 
living,  of  a  mod  polite  and  judicious  underftanding,  and  truly 
refembling  my  Turncbus,  had  both  the  will,  and  health,  and 
leifure  fufficient,  fincerely  to  coll  eft  into  a  regtfter,  according  to 
their  divilions  and  clalfes,  as  many  as  are  to  be  foimd  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  philofophcrs.  about  the  fubjedl  of  our 
being  and  manners,  their  controverlics,  the  fucceflion  and  repu- 
tation of  fefts:  v/ith  the  applicatijii  oi  the  lives  of  the  authors 
and  their  difciples  to  their  own  precepts,  in  memorable  accidents, 
and  upon  exemplary  occalions !  what  a  beautiful  and  ufeful 
work  would  tlial  b^^!"  It  is  worth  obferving  alf  1,  that  Stanley 
has  here  fupphed  on^  of  the  defiderata  mentioned  by  lord  Bacon 
in  his  "  De  Augineruis  Scientiarum."  *'  I  could  wi(h,"  fays 
that  great  author  [0],  "  a  coUeftion  made,  but  with  diligence 
and  judgement,  *  De  Antiquis  Philofophiis,'  out  of  the  lives 
of  ancient  philofophers  ;  out  of  the  parcels  of  Phitarch,  of  their 
Placits  ;  out  of  the  citations  of  Plato ;  out  of  the  confutations 
of  Ariftotle  ;  out  of  a  fparfed  mention  found  in  other  books, 
as  well  of  Chriftians  as  Heathens,  as  out  of  Laitantius,  Philo, 
Philoftratus,  and  the  reft;  for  I  do  not  yet  fee  a  work  of  this 
nature  extant.  But  here" I  muft  give  warning,  that  this  be  done 
diftinftly  ;  fo  as  the  philofophics,  every  one  feparately,  be  com- 
pofed  and  continued,  and  not  collected  by  titles  and  handfuls, 
as  hath  been  done  by  Plutarch.  For  every  philofophy,  while  it 
is  entire  in  the  whole  piece,  fupports  itfelf ;  and  the  opinions 
maintained  therein  give  light,  ftrength,  and  credence  mutually 
one  to  the  other :  whereas,  if  it  be  broken  to  pieces,  it  will 
appear  more  harfli  and  diffonant.  Thus,  when  I  read  in  Ta- 
citus the  a6lions  of  Nero  or  of  Claudius,  invefted  with  circum- 
ftances  of  times,  perfons,  and  motives,  I  find  them  not  fo 
ilrange  but  that  they  may  be  true  :  but  when  I  read  the  fame 
accounts  in  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  reprefented  by  titles  and 
common-places,  and  not  in  order  of  time,  they  feem  monftrous 
and  altogether  incredible.  So  is  philofophy,  when  it  is  pro- 
pounded entire,  and  when  it  is  fliced  and  diffe6ted  into  frag- 
ments." 

When  Stanley  had  finifhed  this  work,  and  it  is  faid  that  he 
had  finifhed  it  before  he  was  eight  and  twenty,  he  undertook  to 
publiih  "  ^fchylus,"  the  moit  obfcure  and  intricate  of  all  the 
Greek  poets;  and  employing  much  pains  in  reftoring  his  text 

[n]  Eflays,  B.  ii.  c,  12.  [o]  Lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 
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and  illnftrating  his  meaning,  produced  an  accurate  and  beau- 
tiful edition  of  that  author,  under  the  title  r.f  "  T^fchyli  Tra- 
goedise  Si^ptem,  &c.  Vcrfione  Sc  Commentario  Thoma;  Stanleii, 
1664,"  folio.  Dedicated  to  fir  Henry  Puckering,  alias  Newton, 
baronet.  Befides  thefe  monuinents  of  his  learning,  which  are 
publilhed,  there  were  many  other  proofs  of  his  unwearied  ap- 
plication, remaining  in  manufcript  after  his  death,  and  preferved 
in  the  library  of  More,  bilhop  of  Ely;  namely,  his  large  "  Com- 
mentaries on  j^fchylus,"  in  8  vols,  folio,  which  were  never 
publiilied;  his  "  Adverfaria,  or  Mifcellaneous  Remarks,"  on 
I'everal  padages  in  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Callimachus,  Hefy- 
chius,  Juvenal,  Perfius,  and  other  authors  of  antiquities;  "  co 
pious  Prele<i^ions  on  Theophraftus's  Characters  ;"  and  •*  A 
Critical  EtTay  on  the  Firft-fniits  and  Tenths  of  the  Spoil,"  faid 
in  the  epillle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  given  by  Abraham  to  Mel- 
chifedeck.  His  works  were  certainly  much  above  his  years, 
and  in  this  he  might  be  confidered  as  a  fecond  Picus  Mirandula. 
He  died  alfo  much  about  the  fame  age,  that  is,  about  his 
thirty-fourth  year;  leaving  our  nation  much  indebted  to  his 
family,  for  affording  two  fuch  Englifhmen  as  fir  John  Marfham 
and  himfelf.  His  death  happened  in  1678.  The  letter  of  Mr. 
Cole  (referred  to  in  p.  555),  furnifhes  the  references  cited  below 
for  fuch  as  are  curious  to  fearch  further  into  the  hiftory  of  either 
Stanley,  the  father  or  the  fon[p]. 

STANYHURST  (Richard),  an  hiftorian,  poet,  and  divine 
of  the  fixtecntb  century,  and  a  native  of  Dublin,  was  born,  as 
we  may  conjeclure,  about  1545  or  6,  fmce  he  became  a  com- 
moner at  Univerfity-college  in  Oxford,  in  1563.  His  father 
was  James  Stanyhurd,  recorder  of  Dublin,  and,  in  feveral  par- 
liaments, fpeaker  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons.  After 
taking  one  degree  in  arts,  Richard  Stanyhuril  left  Oxford,  and 
undertook  the  ftudy  of  the  law  with  diligence,  firft  at  Furnival's 
Inn,  and  then  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  relided  for  fxiie  time. 
He  then  returned  to  Ireland,  married,  and  turned  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. Reinoving  afterwards  to  the  Continent,  he  is  faid  by 
A.  Wood,  to  have  become  famous  for  his  learning  in  France, 
and  the  Low  Countries.  Lofing  his  wife,  while  he  was  abroad, 
he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  made  chaplain,  at  BrulTels,  to 
Albert,  archduke  of  Aultria,  who  was  then  governor  of  the 

[p]    See  "  A   fliort   Account  cf   Dr.  Hartfordflihe,"    p.    331.       "  Granger," 

icBtley's  Humanity."   with   3  Vindica-  vol.  ii.  p.  64.     Birch's   "Hiftory  of  the 

tioTj  0(  Thomas  Sta.nley,  tfq;  his  Notes  Royal  Society,"  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  v/here  is 

c,i  Calliniachus,  Lond.  2vo,  i6gg.     See  his  Life,  and  at  p,   444,  that  of  his  fon 

Preface    to   Dr.    Needham's    edition    of  Thomas  Stanley,  efq;     Carter's  "Cam, 

''  Theophraftus,"  where  it  is  evidently  bridge,"  p.  395.     "  Fafti  Oxon."  voL  i. 

proved,    that  the   '•  PrelccVions,"  which  p.  284,  285,  vol.  ii.    18.— and   **  Ath. 

go  under  the   name  cf  T.  S.  are  by  Dr.  Oxon."  vol.  ii.  p.  j8. 
James  Duport.      Salmon's  "  Kiftory  of 
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Spanirti  Netherlands.  At  this  place  he  died  in  the  year  1618, 
being  univerfally  efteemed  as  an  excellent  fcholar  in  the  learned 
languages,  a  good  divine,  philofopher,  hiftorian,  and  poet. 
He  publilli  d  feveral  works,  the  firft  of  which  was  written 
when  he  had  been  only  two  years  at  Oxford,  and  publiflied 
about  five  years  after.  It  was  a  learned  commentary  on  Por- 
phyry, and  raifed  the  greated  expe6lations  of  his  powers,  being 
mentioned  with  particular  praiie,  as  the  work  of  fo  young  a 
man,  by  Edmund  Campion,  the  Jefuit,  then  a  fludent  of  St. 
John's-college.  It  is  entitled,  "  Harmonia,  feu  catena  diabe- 
tica in  Porphyrium,"  folio,  Lond.  1570.  2.  "  De  rebus  in 
Hibernia  geltis,  lib.  iv."  Antwerp,  1584,  4to.  3.  "  Defcriptio 
Hibernian,"  inferted  in  Holinfhed's  Chronicle.  4.  *'  De  vita 
S.  Patricii,  Hibernia;  Apoftoli,  lib.  ii."  Antw.  i2mo,  1587, 
5.  "  Hebdomada  Mariana,"  8vo,  Antw.  1609.  6.  '*  Hebdo- 
mada  Euchaiiitica,"  8vo,  Douay,  1614,  7.  "  Brevis  prasmo- 
nitio  pro  futura  concertatione  eum  Jacobo  UiTerio,"  Douay,  8vo, 
161 5.  8.  "The  Principles  of  the  Catholic  Religion."  9. 
"  The  four  firft  books  of  Virgil's  i?ineis,  in  Englifh  Hexame- 
ters," 1583,  fmall  8vo,  bl.  letter.  To  thefe  are  fubjoined  the 
four  firit  pfalms ;  the  firft  in  Englifh  Iambics,  though  he  con- 
felfes  that  "  the  lambical  quantiiie  relifheth  fomwhat  unfavorly 
in  our  language,  being  in  truth  not  al  togeather  the  toothfomell 
in  the  Latine."  The  fecond  is  in  elegiac  verfe,  or  Englifti  hex- 
ameter or  pentameter.  The  third  is  a  fhort  fpecimen  of  the 
afclepiac  verfe;  thus:  "  Lord,  my  dirye  foes,  why  do  they 
multiply."  The  fourth  is  in  fapphics,  with  a  prayer  to  the  Tri- 
nity in  the  fame  meafure.  Then  follow,  *'  certayne  poetical 
conceites,"  in  Latin  and  Engliih  :  and  after  thefe  fome  epitaphs. 
The  Englifti  throughout  is  in  Roman  meafures.  The  preface, 
in  which  he  affigns  his  reafons  for  tranllating  after  Phaer,  is  a 
curious  fpeciinen  of  quaintnefs,  and  pedantry.  Mr.  Warton,  in 
his  hiftory  of  poetry  [qJ,  feems  not  to  have  attended  to  thefe 
reafons,  fuch  as  they  are ;  but  thus  fpeaks  of  the  attempt  of 
Stanyhurft.  "  After  the  alTociated  labours  of  Phaier  and 
Twyne  [r],  it  is  hard  to  fay  what  could  induce  Robert  [Richard] 
Stanyhurft,  a  native  of  Dublin,  to  tranflate  the  four  firft  books 
of  the  -^neid  into  Englifh  hexameters,  which  he  printed  at 
London,  in  1583,  and  dedicated  to  his  brother  Peter  Plunket, 
the  learned  baron  of  Dujanay  [Dunfanye],  in  Ireland.  Stany- 
hurft was  at  that  time  living  at  Leyden,  having  left  England  for 
fome  time,  on  account  of  the  [his]  change  of  religion.  In  the 
choice  of  his  meafure  he  is  more  unfortunate  than  his  prede- 
cefTors,  and  in  other  refpe6ls  fucceeded  worfe.  Thomas  Naifhe, 
in  his  Apology  of  Pierce  PenmleJJe,  printed  in  1593,  obferves,  that 

[q.]  Vol.  iii.  p.  399.  Ck]  See  PHAER. 
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*  Stanyhurfl,  the  otherwifc  learned,  trod  a  foul,  lutnbring-, 
boiftroiis,  wallowing  ineafiirc,  in  his  tranflalion  of  Virgil.  He 
had  never  been  praifed  by  Gabriel  Harvey  for  his  labour,  if 
therein  he  had  not  been  fo  famouily  abfurd.'  Harvey,  Spenfer's 
friend,  was  one  of  the  chief  patrons,  if  not  the  inventor  of  the 
Englilh  hexameter  here  ufed  by  Stanyhurft."  His  tranflation 
opens  thus : 

I  that  in  old  fcafon  wyth  reed's  oten  harmonye  whiftled 

My  rural  fonnet;  from  forreft  flitted,  I  forced 

Thee    fulcking   fwincker   thee   foile,    though   craggic   to 

funder, 
A  labor  and  a  travaile  too  plowfwains  hartily  welcom. 
Now  manhod  and  garboils  I  chant,  and  martial  horror. 

It  is  obfcrvable,  that  he  lengthens  the  into  ihce^  and  ta  into  to')^ 
for  the  fake  of  his  verfe.  Mr.  Warton  cites  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  book,  and  then  adds,  "  with  all  this  fooliih  pedantr)', 
Sianyhurft  was  certainly  a  fcholar.  But  in  this  tranflalion,  he 
calls  Chorocbus,  one  of  the  Trojan  chiefs,  a  Bedlamite  \  he  fays, 
that  old  Priam  girded  on  his  fword  Morglay,  the  name  of  a 
fvvord  in  the  Gothic  romances;  that  Dido  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  been  brought  to  bed,  even  of  a  cockney^  a  Dandiprat 
hop-thu7nb\  and  that  Jupiter,  in  kifling  her  daughter,  huji  his 
pretty  prating  parrot.''  He  adds  a  few  particulars  of  his  life,  and 
other  Avorks.  Stanyhurfl;  is  fl:yled  by  Camden,  "  Eruditiflimus 
ille  nobilis  Richardus  Stanihurftus." 

STAPLETON  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  controverfialifl  on 
the  fide  of  the  Papifls,  was  born  at  Henfiield  in  Suflex,  in  the 
year  1535,  of  a  genteel  family.  Having  been  educated  at  Can- 
terbury and  Wincherter,  he  was  removed  to  New-college,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  obtained  a  perpetual  felluwfliip  in  1554.  In 
the  fame  reign,  which  was  that  of  Mary,  he  was  made  pre- 
bendary of  Chicheller;  but  on  the  acceflion  of  Elizabeth,  left 
the  kingdom,  with  his  fatiier  and  other  relations,  and  fettled  at 
Louvain.  He  vifited  Paris  and  Rome,  but  returned  to  Louvain, 
where  he  tranflated  Bede's  church  hiflory  into  Englilh.  He  then 
became  regius  profeflor  of  divinity  in  the  new  univerfity  of  Douay, 
and  canon  in  the  church  of  St.  Amoiire.  He  became  a  Jefuit, 
but  again  relinquillied  the  order,  and  returning  to  Louvain,  was 
appointed  regius  profelfor  in  divinity  there,  canon  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  dean  of  Hillerbeck.  He  died  in  the  year  1598,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Louvain.  Clement  VHL 
had  invited  him  to  Rome,  but  he  did  not  choofe  to  go.  His 
chief  works  are,  i.  "  Tres  Thoma; ;  feu  res  gelta  S.  Thomae 
Apoft.  S.  Thoma;  archiep.  Cant,  et  Thoma;  Mori."  2.  **  Ora- 
tiones  funebres,"  Antw.  1577.  3.  **  Orationes  Academicx 
mifcellanea?,"    1602.     4.    **  Orationes  Catecheticae,"  Antw. 
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1598.  His  works  were  publifhed  colleflively  at  Paris,  in  four 
volumes,  folio,  in  1620.  To  which  is  prefixed  his  life,  by 
Hoilendum.     His  epitaph  is  extant  in  Pits. 

STATIUS  (PuBLius  PAPiNiusjjanancientRoi'nanpoet,  was 
defcended  of  a  good  family  at  Sellss,  a  town  in  Epirus,not  far  frotn 
the  famous  Dodonsean  grove.  He  was  born  at  Naples,  but  at  what 
time  is  uncertain,  though  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  rtign 
of  Claudius.  His  father  had  fettled  there  fome  years  before,  had 
opened  a  fchool  of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  and  tnet  with  encourage- 
ment fuitable  to  his  great  merits  and  learning.  He  removed  after- 
wards to  Rome,  and  engaged  in  the  fame  profeflion  with  equal 
fuccefs.  Here  our  poet,  though  very  young,  fell  in  love  with 
a  widow  named  Claudia,  and  married  her  loon  after.  She  was 
a.  lady  of  a  fine  wit,  accomplished  in  many  parts  of  learning, 
poetry  in  particular.  He  has  infcribed  one  of  his  **  Sylvae"  to 
his  wife  Claudia  [s];  and  he  treats  her  with  the  utmoft  efteem 
land  tendernefs.  She  very  well  d^ferved  fuch  treatment ;  as  ihc 
afFedionately  fympathized  with  him  upon  every  occafion.  In 
this  very  poem,  he  mentions  her  rejoicing  with  him  at  the 
favour  he  received  from  the  emperor  Domitian,  and  for  his 
three  vi6lories  at  the  Alban  games  ;  and  alfo  her  concern  for  his' 
ill  fuccefs,  when  he  loft  the  prize  in  the  Capitol.  His  cha- 
racter was  foon  eftabliflied  at  Rome;  and  his  "  Sylva3,  or  Mif- 
cellaneous  Pieces,"  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  the 
greateft  wits  of  his  age.  "  It  is  very  remarkable,"  fays  Vof- 
lius  [tJ,  *'  that  Martial,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Stella  the 
poet,  fhould  never  make  the  leaft  mention  of  Statius ;  who  alfo 
was  fo  intimate  with  Stella,  that  he  dedicated  to  him  the  firft 
book  of  his  Sylvan."  But  this,  he  fuppofes,  might  proceed  from 
envy  and  emulation  in  Martial;  who  could  not  bear  that  Statius 
Ihould  run  away  with  fo  much  of  Domitian's  favour,  for  mak- 
ing quick  extempore  verfes,  which  Martial  claimed  as  his  own 
particular  province.  He  was  recominended  to  the  emperor  by 
Paris,  a  favourite  aftor;  who  obtained  for  him  the  hojiour  of 
being  admitted  to  fit  at  table  with  the  emperor  among  his  chief 
minifters.  It  is  fuppofed  his  circumftances  were  but  lovv'  before 
he  became  acquainted  with  Paris,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  fell 
his  poems  to  the  beft  bidder  for  fubfiftence;  for  Juvenal  men- 
tions a  tragedy  called  "  Agave,"  which  was  purchafed  by  Paris, 
in  the  following  lines  [u]  : 

"  Curritur  ad  vocem  jucundam  &  carm.en  amic-c 
Thebaidos,  Ixtam  fecit  cum  Statius  urbem, 
Promilitque  diem:  tanta  dulcedine  captos 
Afficit  ille  animos,  tantaque  libidine  vulgi 

fs]  lib.  iij.  5.  [t]  D?  Poetis  Latinls.  j'u]  Sa'.yr.  vli. 
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Auditur;  fed  cum  fregit  fubfellia.  verfu, 
Efurit,  jnra£lam  Paridi  nifi  vendit  Agaven." 
Having  for  fome  time  cxercifed  his  Mufe  in  thefe  Mifcella- 
nies,    he   next  attempted   his   "  Thebaid ;"    in  which   he  was 
aflifted  by  Maximus  Junius,  a  man  of  quality,  and  Angularly 
learned  [xj.     This  poem  coft  him  twelve  years  labour: 

"  O  mihi  bis  fenos  multum  vigilata  per  annos 

Thebai." 

and  he  Mas  grown  old  by  the  time  he  had  finifhed  it.  He  re- 
turned to  Naples  to  correct  it,  and  foon  after  fet  about  the 
*'  Achilleid;"  but  did  not  live  to  go  far  with  that  work.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  time  or  manner  of  his  death.  It  pro- 
bably happened  in  Trajan's  time,  and  at  Naples  ;  as  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  had  any  call  to  Rome  after  Domitian's  de- 
ceafc.  It  is  a  great  fmgularity  in  the  hiftory  of  Statins,  that  he 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  excepting  Ju- 
venal;  and,  as  fome  have  thought,  not  even  by  him  without  a 
mixture  of  fatire.  Whether  this  filence  about  him  flowed 
from  fome  bad  qualities  which  made  him  difliked,  is  no  where 
faid:  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  his  flatteries 
of  Domitian,  which  it  mufi:  be  confeffed  were  inordinate,  and 
the  very  great  favours  conferred  on  him  by  that  detefted  empe- 
ror, might  create  him  no  fmall  envy  and  ill  will.  We  have 
extant  of  this  poet,  his  "  Sylva?,"  in  five  books;  his  "  Thebaid," 
in  twelve  books,  and  his  "  Achilleis,"  in  two.  He  has  been 
confidered  among  the  poets,  as  Alexander  the  Great  was  among 
the  heroes:  he  has  great  virtues,  and  great  vicesi  Sometimes 
his  verfe  runs  in  a  truly  lofty  and  majeflic  ilrain  ;  fometimes  he 
mounts  above  the  clouds,  in  a  high  bombaftic  Ityle;  and  fome- 
times, Icarus-like,  he  falls  from  thefe  heights  down  to  the  very 
ground.  Upon  which  account  Strada  fuppofes  him  to  be  feated 
upon  the  fummit  of  ParnaiTus,  and  in  fo  much  danger,  that  he 
fcems  to  be  like  a  man  who  is  jull  ready  to  fall.  Statins,  as  well 
as  his  contemporary  Silius  Italicus,  paid  a  great  veneration  to 
the  memory  of  Virgil  ;  which  he  Ihewed,  like  him,  by  fre- 
quently vififing  his  tomb  [y],  which  was  near  Naples,  and  by 
annually  celebrating  his  binh-day.  Like  him  too,  he  endea- 
voured to  imitate  Virgil;  but  with  all  deference  to  the  fuperior 
talents  of  his  great  mafler: 

— — *'  nee  tu  divinam  ^Eneida  tenta 

Sed  longe  fequere,  &  veiligia  femper  adora."        lb.  xii. 

Scaliger  fays,  that  **  none  of  the  ancients  or  moderns  have  ap- 
proached the  niajefty  of  Virgil  fo  nearly  as  Staiiusj  who  had 

[x]  Theb.  lib.  xii.  [tJ  Theb.  iv.  4. 
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even  yet  been  nearer  to  him,  if  he  had  not  afFeded  to  be  fo 
near:  for,  being  naturally  fublime,  his  efforts  only  carried  him 
into  the  bombail :"  and  he  goes  on  to  fet  him  above  all  other 
poets,  not  excepting,  according  to  his  ufual  partiality,  even 
Homer  himfelf :  while  others  have  not  confidercd  liim  in  near 
fo  high  a  light.  We  muft  not  confound  Publius  Papiiiius  Sta- 
tins, as  fome  have  done,  with  another  Statins,  whofe  furname 
was  Surcnlus  ;  or,  as  Suetonius  calls  him,  Urfulus.  This,  latter 
was,  indeed,  a  poet,  as  well  as  the  other;  but  he  lived  at  To- 
lofa  in  Gaul,  and  taught  rhetoric  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

The  bed  editions  of  Statius  are  thefe :  that  "  in  ufum  Del- 
phini,  cum  interpretatione  <x  Notis  Claudii  Beraldi,  Paris, 
1685,"  2  vols.  4to  ;  and  that  "cum  notis  integris  Frederici 
Gronovii  &  fele6lis  variorum,  cura  Veenhufii,  L.  Bat.  167 1," 
8vo.  The  belt  edition  of  the  "  Sylvs,"  is  that  *'  cum  notis  & 
emendationibus  Jeremiad  Markland,  Lond.  1728,"  4to. 

STAVELEY  (Thomas,  efq;),  of  Cuilington  in  Leicefter- 
fhire  [z],  after  having  completed  his  academical  education  at 
Peter-houfe,  Cambridge,  was  admitted  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
July  2,  1647,  and  called  to  the  bar  June  12,  1654.  In  1656, 
he  married  Mary  the  youngeft  daughter  of  John  Onebye,  efq; 
of  Hinckley,  and  ileward  of  the  records  at  Leicefter,  and 
fucceeded  his  father-in-hvv  in  that  ofRce  in  1662.  In  1664, 
when  the  court  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Popery,  and  the  prefump- 
tive  heir  to  the  crown  openly  profelTed  himfelf  a  Catholic,  Mr- 
Staveley  difplayed  the  enormous  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,, 
by  publifhing  "  The  Romifh  Horfeleech,"  Some  years  before 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1683,  he  retired  to  Belgrave  near 
Leicefter,  and,  paffing  the  latter  part  of  life  in  the  Itudy  of 
Englifh  hiftory,  acquired  a  melancholy  habit,,  but  was  efteemed 
a  diligent,  judicious,  and  faithful  antiquary.  Belidcs  the  *'  Hif- 
tory of  Churches,"  which  fir  ft  appeared  in  1712,  Mr.  Staveley 
left  a  curious  hiftorical  pedigree  of  his  own  family,  drawn  up 
in  1682,  the  year  before  he  died,  which  is  preferved  at  large  in 
the  work  which  furnishes  this  article  ;  and  alfo  fome  valuable 
collections  towards  the  *'  Hiitory  and  Antiquities  of  Leicefter," 
to  which  he  had  tnore  particularly  applied  his  refearches.  Thefe 
papers,  which  Dr.  Farmer,  the  late  worthy  and  learned  mafter  of 
Emanuel-coUege,  Cambridge,  intended  once  to  publifh,  were, 
by  that  gentleman's  permillion,  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ni- 
chols, who  gave  them  to  the  world  in  the  "  Bibliotheca  Topo- 
graphica  Britannica."  The  younger  Mr.  S.  Carte  (an  able  an- 
tiquary, and  an  eminent  folicitor),  who  had  a  ct^py  of  Mr. 
Staveley's  papers,  fays  of  them,  in  a  MS.  letter  to  Dr.  Ducarel, 
March  7,  1751,  "His  account  of  the  earls  of  Leicefter,  and 

[z]  Nichols's  Hifiory  of  Hinckley,  p.  i5z, 
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of  the  great  abbey,  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  Diigdale's 
*  Baronage,'  and  '  Monafticon ;'  but  as  to  his  fentiments  in  re- 
fpe61  to  the  burough,  I  differ  with  him  in  fome  inftances.  By 
the  charter  for  ere6ling  and  eftablifhing  the  court  of  records  at 
Leiceller,  the  election  of  the  ftevvard  is  granted  to  the  mayor  and 
court  of  aldermen,  who  likewife  have  thereby  a  fimilar  power 
in  refped  to  a  bailiff  for  executing  their  writs.  But  afterwards, 
viz.  Dec.  20,  7  Jac.  I.  the  great  earl  of  Huntingdon  having 
been  a  conllderable  benefador  to  Leicefter,  the  corporation 
came  to  a  refolution  of  granting  to  him  and  his  heirs  a  right  of 
nominating  alternately  to  the  ofKce  of  ftcward  and  bailiff,  and 
executed  a  bond  under  their  common  feal,  in  the  penalty  of  one 
thoufand  pounds,  for  enforcing  the  execution  of  their  grant.  And 
as  John  Major,  efq;  was  elcdcd  by  the  court  of  aldermen  to 
fuccecd  Mr.  Staveley  [in  December,  1684J,  1  infer  that  Staveley 
ATas  nominated  by  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  confirmed  by 
the  aldermen,  in  purfuance  of  the  grant  abovementioned." 

STEELE  (Sir  Richard),  an  Englifh  writer,  well  known 
to  all  who  have  even  the  flightefl  talte  for  the  clalTics  of  this 
country,  was  born  of  Englifh  parents  at  Dublin  in  Ireland  [a]  ; 
but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned.  His  family  was 
genteel ;  his  father  a  counfellor  at  law,  and  private  fecretary  to 
James,  the  firfl  duke  of  Ormond.  He  was  carried  out  of  that 
kingdom  while  very  young ;  and  educated,  together  wdth  his 
friend  Addifon,  at  the  Charter-houfe  fchool  in  London.  In 
1695,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  funeral  of  queen  Mary,  enti- 
tled, *'  The  Proceffion."  His  inclination  leading  him  to  the 
army,  he  rode  for  fome  time  privately  in  the  guards.  He  be- 
came an  author  firft,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  when  an  enfign  of 
the  guards  [b],  a  way  of  life  expofed  to  much  irregularity ;  and, 
being  thoroughly  convinced  of  many  things,  of  which  he  often 
repented,  and  which  he  more  often  repeated,  he  wrote  for  his 
own  private  ufe  a  little  book,  called  *'  The  Chriftian  Hero," 
with  a  defign  principally  to  fix  upon  his  own  mind  a  ftrong 
impreflion  of  virtue  and  religion,  in  oppofition  to  a  (tronger 
propenfity  towards  unwarrantable  pleafures.  This  fecret  ad- 
monition was  too  weak  ;  and  therefore,  in  1701,  he  printed  the 
book  with  his  name,  in  hopes  tliat  a  Handing  te(timony  againft 
himfelt*  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  him  in  a  new  light, 
might  curb  his  defires,  and  make  him  alhamed  of  underfland- 
ing  and  feeming  to  feel  what  was  virtuous,  and  yet  of  living  fo 
contrary  a  life.  This  had  no  other  ef^c6},  but  that,  from  being 
thouglit  a  good  companion,  he  was  foon   rv.ckaned  a  difagrec- 

[a]  From  the  General  Didionary. 
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able  fellow.  One  or  two  of  his  acquaintance  thought  fit  to 
mifufe  him,  and  try  their  valour  upon  him  ^  and  every  body  he 
knew  meafured  the  leait  kvi'y  in  his  words  or  a6tions  with  the 
charadler  of  "  The  Chriftian  Hero."  Thus  he  found  himfelf 
flighted,  inftead  of  being  encouraged,  for  his  declarations  as  to 
religion  ;  fo  that  he  tliought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  enliven 
his  character.  For  this  purpofe  he  wrote  the  comedy,  called 
"  The  Funerr.l,  or  Grief  a-la-Mode,"  which  was  ailed  in 
1702;  and,  as  nothing  at  that  time  made  a  man  more  a  favourite 
with  the  public  than  a  fuccefsful  play,  this,  with  fome  other 
particulars  enlarged  upon  to  advantage,  obtained  the  notice  of 
the  king;  and  his  name,  to  be  provided  for,  was,  he  fays,  in  the 
lad  table-book  ever  worn  by  the  glorious  and  immortal  William 
the  Third.  So  far  from  himfelf ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to  dif- 
bclieve  him. 

He  had  before  this  obtained  a  captain's  commiilion  in  lord 
Lucas's  regiment  of  fufiliers,  by  the  intereft  of  lord  Cutts,  to 
whom  he  had  dedicated  his  "  ChriftianHero,"  and  who  likev.'ife 
appointed  him  his  fecretary.  His  next  appearance  as  a  writer, 
(we  ufe  his  own  words  again)  was  in  the  quality  of  the  loweft 
minifler  of  ftate,  to  wit,  in  the  office  of  Gazetteer;  where  he 
worked  faithfully,  according  to  order,  without  ever  erring,  he 
fays,  againft  the  rule  obferved  by  all  miniftries,  to  keep  that 
paper  very  innocent  and  very  infipid.  He  was  introduced  by 
Addifon's  means  into  the  acquaintance  of  the  earls  of  Halifax 
and  Sunderland,  by  whofe  intereft  he  was  appointed  Gazet- 
teer. His  next  produ<Stions  were  comedies  ;  "  The  Tender 
Hufband"  being  a6ted  in  1703,  as  was  *'  The  Lying  Lovers" 
in  1704.  In  1709,  he  began  "  The  Tatler;"  the  firft  number  of 
which  was  publilhed  April  12,  1709,  and  the  laft  Jan.  2,  1711. 
This  paper  greatly  increafed  his  reputation  and  intereft;  and  he 
was  foon  after  made  one  of  the  commilfioners  of  the  Stamp- 
office.  Upon  laying  down  "  The  Tatler,"  he  fet  up,  in  con- 
cert with  Addifon,  '*  The  Spectator, "  which  began  to  be  pub- 
lilhed March  I,  171 1  ;  after  that,  "  The  Guardian,"'  the 
firft  paper  of  which  came  out  March  12,  1713  ;  and  after  that, 
*'  The  Engliftiman,"  the  firft  number  of  which  appeared  Odl.  6, 
the  fame  year.  Befides  thefe  works,  he  wrote  feveral  political 
pieces,  which  were  afterwards  collected,  and  publilhed  under 
the  title  of  "  Political  Writings,  1715,"  i2mo.  One  of  thefe 
will  require  to  be  mentioned  particularly,  becaufe  it  was  at- 
tended with  remarkable  confequences  relating  to  himfelf. 

Having  a  defign  to  ferve  in  the  laft  parliamitnt  of  queen  Anne, 
he  refigned  his  place  of  commiffioner  of  the  Stamp-office,  in 
June,  1713  ;  and  was  chofen  member  for  the  borough  of  Stock- 
bridge  in  Hampftiire;  but  he  did  not  fit  long  in  the  Houfe  of 
Comtnons,  before  he  was  explted  for  writing  "  The  Englilh- 
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man,"  being  the  clofe  of  a  paper  fo  called,  and  **  The  Crifls." 
This  lad:  is  one  of  his  political  ^vritings,  and  the  title  at  full 
length  runs  thus:  *'  The  Crilis,  or  a  Difcourfe  reprefenting, 
from  the  moft  authentic  records,  the  juft  caufes  of  the  late 
happy  Revolution,  and  the  fcveral  fcttlements  of  the  crown  of 
England  and  Scotland  on  her  majelty;  and,  on  the  dcmife  of 
her  majefty  without  ilTuc,  upon  the  moft  illuflrious  princefs 
Sophia,  eledrefs  and  dutchefs-dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the 
heirs  of  her  body  being  Proteltants,  by  previous  adts  of  both 
parliaments  of  the  late  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
confirmed  by  the  parliament  of  Great-Britain.  With  fome  fea- 
fonabie  remarks  on  the  danger  of  a  Popiih  fuccelfor."  He  ex- 
plains in  his  "  Apology  for  himfelf,"  the  occafion  of  his  writing 
this  piece.  He  happened  one  day  to  vifit  Mr.  Moore  of  the 
Inner-Temple  ;•  where  the  difcourfe  turning  upon  politics, 
Moore  took  notice  of  the  infinuations  daily  thrown  out,  of  the 
danger  the  Protellant  fuccefTion  was  in ;  and  concluded  with 
faying,  that  he  thought  Steele,  from  the  kind  reception  the 
world  gave  to  what  he  publiOied,  might  be  more  inftruinental 
towards  curing  that  evil,  than  any  private  man  in  England. 
After  much  folicitation,  Moore  obferved,  that  the  evil  feemed 
only  to  flow  from  mere  inattention  to  the  real  obligations  under 
which  we  lie  towards  the  houfe  of  Hanover:  if,  therefore,  con- 
tinued he,  the  laws  to  that  purpofe  were  re-printed,  together 
with  a  warm  preface,  and  a  well-urged  peroration,  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  what  good  efFeds  it  would  have.  Steele  was  much 
ftruck  with  the  thought;  and  prevailing  with  Moore  to  put  the 
law-part  of  it  together,  he  did  the  reft  ;  yet  did  not  venture 
to  publifli  it,  till  it  had  been  correded  by  Addifon,  Hoadly, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  and  others.  It  was  imme- 
diately attacked  with  great  fevcrity  by  Swift,  in  a  pamphlet 
publiftied  in  171 2,  under  the  title  of,  **  The  Public  Spirit 
of  the  Whigs  fet  forth  in  the:r  generous  encouragement  of 
the  author  of  the  Criiis:"  but  it  was  not  till  March  12, 
1715,  that  it  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. Then  Mr.  John  Hungcrford  complained  to  the  Houfe 
of  divers  Icandalous  papers,  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Steele  ;  in  which  complaint  he  was  feconded  bv  Mr,  Auditor 
Foley,  coufin  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Auditor  Harlcy, 
the  earl's  brother.  Sir  William  Wyndham  aifo  added,  that 
"  fome  of  Mr.  Steele's  writings  contained  infolcnt,  injurious 
reflections  on  the  queen  herfelf,  and  were  didtated  by  the  fpirit 
of  rebellion."  The  next  day  Mr.  Auditor  Harley  fpecified 
fome  printed  pamphlets  publilhed  by  Mr.  Steele,  "  containing 
fcveral  paragraphs  tending  to  ftdition,  highly  refle6ling  upon 
hermajefiy,  and  arraigning  her  adminiftration  and  government." 
Some  proccetlings  followed  between  this  and  the  i8th,  which 
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was  the  day  appointed  for  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Steele ;  and  this 
being  come,  Mr.  y^uditor  Foley  moved,  that  before  they  pro- 
ceed farther,  Mr.  Steele  fhould  declare,  whether  he  acknow- 
ledged the  writings  that  bore  his  name  ?  Steele  declared,  that 
he  "  did  frankly  and  ingenuoufly  own  thofe  papers  to  be  part  of 
his  writings  ;  that  he  wrote  them  in  behalf  of  the  houfe  of 
Hanover,  and  owned  them  with  the  fame  unrefervednefs  with 
which  he  abjured  the  pretender."  Then  Mr.  Foley  propofed,that 
Mr.  Steele  fliould  withdraw;  but  it  was  carried,  without  dividing, 
that  he  (liould  ftay  and  make  his  defence.  He  defired,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  anfwer  what  was  urged  againft  him  para- 
graph by  paragraph  ;  but  his  accufers  infilled,  and  it  was  car- 
ried, that  he  fliould  proceed  to  make  his  defence  generally  upon 
the  charge  againft  him.  Steele  proceeded  accordingly,  being 
affifted  by  his  friend  Addifon,  member  for  Malmfbury,  who 
fat  near  him  to  prompt  him  upon  occafion  ;  and  fpoke  for  near 
three  hours  on  the  feveral  heads  extraded  from  his  pamphlets. 
After  he  had  withdrawn,  Mr.  Foley  faid,  that,  "  without 
ainufing  the  houfe  with  long  fpeeches,  it  is  evident  the  writings 
complained  of  were  feditious  and  fcandalous,  injurious  to  her 
majefty's  government,  the  church  and  the  univerfities  ;"  and  fo 
called  for  the  queftion.  This  occafioned  a  very  warm  debate, 
which  lafted  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  The  firft,  who  fpoke 
for  Steele,  was  Robert  Walpole,  efq;  who  was  feconded  by  his 
brother  Horatio  Walpole,  lord  Finch,  lord  Lumley,  and  lord 
Hinchinbrook  :  it  was  refolved,  however,  by  a  majority  of  245 
againft  152,  that  *' a  printed  pamphlet,  intituled,  'The  Eng- 
lifhman,  being  the  clofe  of  a  paper  fo  called,'  and  one  other 
pamphlet,  intituled,  '  The  Crilis,'  written  by  Richard  Steele, 
efq;  a  member  of  this  houfe,  are  fcandalous  and  feditious  libels, 
containing  many  expreflions  highly  reflecting  upon  her  majefty, 
and  upon  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  and  univerfities  of  this 
kingdom;  malicioufly  infinuating,  that  the  Proteftant  fucceflion 
in  the  houfe  of  Hanover  is  in  danger  under  her  majefty's  admi- 
niftration  ;  and  tending  to  alienate  the  good  afFedtions  of  her 
majefty's  good  fubjeds,  and  to  create  jealoulies  and  divifions 
among  them:"  it  was  refolved  likewife,  that  Mr.  Steele,  *'  for 
his  offence  in  writing  and  publifhing  the  faid  fcandalous  and 
feditious  libels,  be  expelled  tiiis  houfe."  He  afterwards  wrote 
'*  An  Apology  for  himfelf  and  his  writings,  occafioned  by  his 
expulfion,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Robert  Walpole,  efq.  This 
is  printed  among  his  **  Political  Writings,  17 15,"  i2mo. 

He  had  now  nothing  to  do  till  the  death  of  the  queen,  but  to 
indulge  himfelf  with  his  pen;  and  accordingly,  in  1714,  he 
publifhed  a  treatife,  entitled,  *'  The  Romifti  Ecclefiaftical  Hif- 
tory  of  late  years."  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  defcription  of 
fome  monftrous  and  grofs  Popifti  rites,  defigned  to  hurt  the 
M  2  caufe 
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caufe  of  the  pretender,  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  gaining  ground 
ill  England:  and  there  is  an  Appendix  fubjoined,  confifting  of 
particulars  very  well  calculated  for  this  purpofe.  In  N*  I.  of 
the  Appendix,  we  have  a  lift  of  the  colleges,  monafteries,  and 
convents  of  m^n  and  women  of  feveral  orders  in  the  Low 
Countries;  with  the  revenues  which  they  draw  from  England. 
N*  II.  contains  an  extra£l  of  the  '*  Taxa  Cameras,"  or  '*  Can- 
cellaria;  Apoftolica:,"  the  fees  of  the  pope's  chancery ;  a  book, 
printed  by  the  pope's  authority,  and  fetting  forth  a  lift  of  the  fees 
paid  him  for  abfulutions,  difpcnfations,  indulgences,  faculties, 
and  exemptions.  N°  III.  is  a  bull  of  the  pope  in  1357,  given 
to  the  then  king  of  France;  by  which  the  princes  of  that  nation 
received  an  hereditary  right  to  cheat  the  reft  of  mankind. 
N°  IV.  is  a  tranflation  of  the  fpeech  of  pope  Sixtus  V,  as  it 
was  uttered  in  the  confiftory  at  Rome,  Sept.  2,  1589;  fetting 
forth  the  execrable  facfl  of  James  Clement,  a  Jacobine  friar, 
upon  the  perfon  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  to  be  commendable, 
admirable,  aiul  meritorious.  N°  V.  is  a  colle6lion  of  fome 
Popiih  tracts  and  pofitions,  dcftruftive  of  fociety  and  all  the 
ends  of  good  government.  The  fame  year,  17 14,  he  publiftied 
two  papers:  the  firft  of  which,  called  "  The  Lover;"  appeared 
Feb.  25;  the  fecond,  "  The  Reader,"  April  22.  In  the  fixth 
number  for  May  3,  we  have  an  account  of  his  defign  to  write 
the  hiftory  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  from  the  date  of  the 
duke's  commiffion  of  captain  general  and  plenipotentiary,  to 
the  expiration  of  thofe  commiftions:  the  materials,  as  he  tells 
us,  were  in  his  cuftody,  but  the  work  was  never  executed. 

Soon  after  the  accefiion  of  George  I,  he  was  appointed  fur- 
veyor  of  the  royal  ftables  at  Hampton-Court,  and  governor  of 
the  royal  company  of  comedians ;  and  was  put  into  the  com- 
miffion of  the  peace  for  Middlcfex;  and,  April  1715,  was 
knighted  upon  the  prefenting  of  an  addrefs  to  his  majefty  by 
the  lieutenancy  [c].  In  the  firft  parliament,  he  was  chofen 
member  for  Boroughbrigg  in  Yorkfhire;  and,  after  the  fuppref- 

[c]  It  was  on  this  occafion,  that  fir  that  was  in  the  area  of  the  concert-houfe, 
Richard,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  liimfelf  by  was  taken  away,  to  make  room  for  the 
the  celebration  of  his  ir.ajefty's  birth-day,  company  to  dance  country-dances,  which 
who  then  entered  into  the  56th  year  of  was  done  with  all  the  decency  and  regula- 
his  age,  treated  above  200  gentlemen  and  rity  imaginable.  We  are  likewife  to  ac- 
ladies,  at  his  houfe,  appointed  for  concerts,  quaint  the  reader,  that  an  Ode  of  Horace 
Speeches,  poems,  &c.  "  The  entertain-  was  fet  te  mufic  and  lung  upon  this  occa- 
ment  confifted  of  pyramids  of  all  manner  of  fion,  with  feveral  other  very  particular 
fweetmeats,  th-;  mod  generous  wines,  as  fongs  and  performances,  both  vocal  and 
burgundy,  chaotipaign,  Sec.  and  v,-as  uihered  inftrumental ;  and  that  Mrs.  Younger  fpoke 
in  by  a  prologue  written  by  Mr.  Tickell,  the  prologue,  and  Mr.  Wilks  the  epilogue, 
under  fecretary  ttf  Mr.  Addifon;  and  con-  whijh,  after  fir  Richard's  way,  was  ex- 
cluded by  an  epilogue  written  by  himfcif,  tremely  diverting."  Weekly  Mifcellany, 
which  was  very  merry  and  fee  with  his  May  a8,  1715. 
oivn  charafter :  after  which,  a  large  table, 
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fion  of  the  rebellion  in  the  North,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commiflioners  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in  Scotland.  The  fame  year, 
1715,  he  publifhed  in  8vo,  **  An  Account  of  the  State  of  the 
Roman-catholic  Religion  throughout  the  World.  Written  for 
the  ufe  of  pope  Innocent  XI,  and  now  tranllatcd  from  the  Ita- 
lian. To  which  is  added,  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  State  of 
Religion  in  England:  written  in  French  in  the  time  of  king 
Charles  I,  and  now  firll:  tranflated.  With  a  large  dedication  to 
the  prefent  pope,  giving  him  a  very  particular  account  of  the 
flate  of  religion  among  Proteftants,  and  of  feveral  other  matters 
of  importance  relating  to  Great  Britain,"  i2mo.  The  dedica- 
tion is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Hoadly,  bifliop  of  Win- 
chefter.  The  fame  year  ftill,  he  publilhed  **  A  Letter  from 
the  Earl  of  Mar  to  the  King  before  his  Majefty's  Arrival  in 
England;"  and  the  year  following,  a  fecond  volume  of  "  The 
Englifhman."  In  171 8,  came  out  *'  An  Account  of  his  Fifli- 
pool :"  he  had  obtained  a  patent  for  bringing  hfh  to  market  alive ; 
for,  alas!  Steele  was  a  projedor,  and  that  was  one  circumftance, 
among  many,  which  kept  him  always  poor.  In  1719,  he  pub- 
lifhed "  The  Spinfler,"  a  pamphlet;  and  *'  A  Letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  concerning  the  Bill  of  Peerage,"  which  bill  he 
oppofed  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  1720,  he  wrote  two 
pieces  againft  the  South-Sea  fcheme;  one  called  "  The  Crifis  of 
Property,"  the  other  **  A  Nation  a  Family." 

Jan.  1720,  he  began  a  paper  imder  the  name  of  fir  John 
Edgar,  called  "  The  Theatre;"  which  he  continued  every  Tuef- 
day  and  Saturday,  till  the  5th  of  April  following.  During  the 
courfe  of  this  paper,  viz.  on  the  23d  of  January,  his  patent  of 
governor  of  the  royal  company  of  comedians  was  revoked  by 
the  king:  upon  which,  he  drew  up  and  publiflied,  "  A  State  of 
the  Cafe  between  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  PJajefty's 
Houfliold  and  the  Governor  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Come- 
dians." He  tells  us,  in  this  pamphlet,  that  a  noble  lord,  without 
any  caufe  alTigned,  fends  a  melfage,  direcled  to  fir  Richard  Steele, 
Mr.  Wiiks,  and  Mr.  Booth,  to  difmifs  Mr.  Cibber,  who  for 
fome  time  fubmitted  to  a  difability  of  appearing  on  the  ftage, 
during  the  pleafure  of  one  who  had  nothing  to  do  VAith  it;  and 
that,  when  this  lawlefs  will  and  pleafure  was  changed,  a  very 
frank  declaration  was  made,  that  all  the  mortification  put  upon 
Mr.  Cibber  was  intended  only  as  a  prelude  to  remote  evils,  by 
which  the  patentee  was  to  be  affe(R:ed.  Upon  this,  fir  Richard 
wrote  to  two  of  the  minifters  of  ftate,  and  likewife  delivered  a 
petition  to  the  king,  in  the  prefence  of  the  lord  chamberlain  : 
but  ihefe  had  no  effedl,  for  his  patent  was  revoked,  though  it 
does  not  appear  for  what  reafon ;  and  the  lofs  he  fuftained  upon 
this  occafion  is  computed  by  himfelf  at  almofl:  io,oool.  In 
1722,  his  comedy,,  called  *'  The  Confcious  Lovers,"  was  a£led 
M  3  with 
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with  great  fuccefs;  and  publifhed  with  a  dedication  to  the  king, 
for  which  his  majefty  made  him  a  prefent  of  500I. 

Some  years  before  his  death,  he  grew  paralytic,  and  retired  to 
his  feat  at  Llangunnor,  near  Caermarthen,  in  Wales,  where  he 
(died  Sept.  i,  1729,  and  was  privately  interred  according  to  his 
own  dcfire.  He  had  been  twice  married:  his  firft  wife  was  a 
lady  of  Barbadoes,  with  whom  he  had  a  valuable  plantation 
upon  the  death  of  her  brother ;  his  fecond  was  the  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Scurlock,  of  Llangunnor,  efq.  by  whom  he  had  one 
fon  [d]  and  two  daughters.  He  teftified  his  eftcem  publicly  for 
this  laft  lady,  in  a  dedication  to  her  prefixed  to  '*  The  Ladies 
Library."  He  was  a  man  of  quick  and  excellent  parts,  ac- 
complifhed  in  all  branches  of  polite  literature;  and  would  have 
palfed  for  a  better  writer  than  he  does,  though  he  is  allowed  to 
be  a  very  good  one,  if  he  had  not  been  fo  connedled  in  literary 
productions,  as  well  as  in  friendfhip,  with  Addifon-  He  fpeaks 
himfelf  of  their  friendfhip  in  the  following  terms[E]  :  "  There 
never  was  a  more  ftridl  friendfhip  than  between  thefe  gentle- 
men ;  nor  had  they  ever  any  difference,  but  what  proceeded  from 
their  different  way  of  purfuing  the  fame  thing.  The  one  with 
patience,  forefight,  and  temperate  addrefs,  always  waited  and 
ftemmed  the  torrent;  while  the  other  often  plunged  himfelf  into 
it,  and  was  as  often  taken  out  by  the  temper  of  him  who  flood 
weeping  on  the  bank  for  his  fafety,  whom  he  could  not  diffuade 
from  leap'ng  into  it.  Thus  thefe  t\vo  men  lived  for  fome  years 
laft  palt,  (hunning  each  other,  but  ftill  preferving  the  mofl  paf- 
fionate  concern  for  their  mutual  welfare.  But  when  they  met, 
they  were  as  unreferved  as  boys,  and  talked  of  the  greateft  af- 
fairs; upon  which  they  faw  where  they  differed,  without  prefling 
(what  they  knew  impoffible)  to  convert  each  other." 

STELLA  (James),  an  eminent  painter,  the  fon  of  Francis 
Stella,  a  Fleming,  was  born  in  1596  at  Lyons,  where  his  father 
had  fettled  in  his  return  from  Italy.  He  was  but  nine  years  old 
at  his  father's  death  ;  but,  applying  him.felf  to  painting,  fucceeded 
fo  well,  that  at  twenty  he  went  to  Italy  to  be  perfected.  As  he 
wss  paffing  through  Florence,  the  great  duke  Cofmo  de  Medicis 
employed  him;  and,  perceiving  him  to  be  a  man  of  genius,  af- 
figned  him  lodgings  and  a  penfion  equal  to  that  of  Callot,  who  was 
there  at  the  fame  time.  He  flayed  in  this  city  {even  years,  and 
left  many  proofs  of  his  (kill  in  painting,  dcfigning,  and  engraving. 
Thence  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  fpcnt  eleven  years ;  chiefly 
in  ftudying  the  antique  fculptures,  and  Raphael's  paintings. 
Having  acquired  a  good  taffe,  as  well  as  a  great  reputation,  in 
Rome,  he  refolved  to   return  to  his  own  country;  intending, 

[d]  a  reputed  fon  of  Steele,  who  paffed  by  the  name  of  Dyer,  was  faid  very  much 
to  refemblc  him  in  perfon.  [k]  Theatre,  No,  XII. 
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however,  to  pafs  thence  into  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
who  had  invited  him  more  than  once.  He  took  Milan  in  his 
way  to  France;  and  cardinal  Albornos  offered  him  the  diredii^n 
of  the  academy  of  painting  in  that  city,  which  he  refufed. 
When  he  arrived  in  Paris,  and  was  preparing  for  Spain,  cardinal 
RicheUcu  detained  him,  and  prcfcntcd  him  to  the  king,  who  af- 
figned  him  a  good  penfion  and  lodgings  in  the  Louvre.  He 
gave  Aich  fatisfadlion  here,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  order 
of  St.  Michael.  He  painted  fev'eral  large  pi£lures  for  the  king, 
by  whofe  command  the  greaiefl:  part  of  them  were  fent  to  Madrid. 
Being  very  laborious,  he  fpent  the  winter-evenings  in  deligning 
the  hiftorics  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  country  fports,  and  chiU 
<iren's  plays,  which  were  engraved,  and  m.ake  a  large  volume. 
He  alfo  drew  the  defigns  of  the  frontifpicces  to  feveral  books  of 
the  Louvre  impreflion ;  and  divers  antique  ornaments,  together 
vvith  a  frieze  of  Julio  Romano,  which  he  brought  out  of  Italy. 
He  died  of  a  mo(f  tedious  confumption  in  1647. 

This  painter  had  a  fine  genius,  and  all  his  productions  were 
wonderfully  eafy.  His  talent  was  rather  gay  than  terrible  :  his 
invention  however  noble,  and  his  defign  in  a  good  ityle.  He  was 
upon  the  whole  an  excellent  painter ;  but  at  lad  degenerated 
into  what  is  called  manner,  feldom  confulting  nature  :  which 
feems  fo  likely  to  happen,  that  we  Ihould  not  wonder  if  all 
painters,  who  lived  to  any  age,  did  the  fame. 

STENO  (Nicolas),  a  Danilh  anatomilf,  was  born  at  Co* 
penhagen,  Jan.  10,  1638.  His  father  was  a  Lutheran,  and 
goldfmith  to  Chriftian  IV.  he  himfelf  ftudied  under  Bartholin, 
who  confidered  him  as  one  of  the  beft  of  his  pupils.  To  com- 
plete his  knowledge  he  travelled  in  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  in  the  latter  place  obtained  a  penfion  from  Fer- 
dinand II.  grand  duke  of  Tufcany.  In  1669  he  abjured  the 
Proteftant  perfuafjon,  having  been  nearly  converted  before  by 
Boifuet  at  Paris.  Chriftian  V.  who  wifhed  to  fix  him  at  Co- 
penhagen, made  him  profelfor  of  anatomy,  and  ^ave  him  per- 
milTion  to  excrcife  the  religion  he  had  adopted.  JBut  his  change 
produced  difagreeable  effeds  in  his  own  country,  and  he  returned 
to  Italy:  where,  after  a  time,  he  became  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  was 
named  by  the  pope  his  apoftolical  vicar  for  the  North,  with  the 
title  of  bifliop  of  Titiopolls  in  Greece.  He  became  now  a 
millionary  in  Germany,  and  died  at  Swerin  in  1686.  He  made 
feveral  difcoveries  in  anatomy,  and  his  works  that  are  extant 
are  chiefly  on  medical  fubjedts,  as  i.  *'  Elementorum  Myologiae 
Specimen,"  i2mo.  Leyden,  1667.  2.  "  A  Treatife  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Brain,"  in  Latin.  Paris,  1669;  and  Leyden, 
1671.  He  alfo  wrote  a  part  of  the  Anatomical  Expofition  of 
Winflow,  to  whom  he  was  great  uncle. 
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STEPHANUS  BYZANTINUS,  or  of  Byzantium,  was  an 
able  grammnrian,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  or  lixth  century  [f]; 
for  it  is  not  certain  which.  He  coinpofed  a  dldlionary,  of  which 
we  have  nothing  remaining,  but  a  mean  abridgment;  which  the 
grammarian  Hermolaus  undertook  to  make  of  it,  and  dedicated 
to  the  emperor  Juftinian.  The  title  Uipi  zsoXecuv,  de  urhihuSy 
which  is  commonly  given  to  this  work,  is  neither  that  which 
the  author,  nor  that  which  the  abridger,  gave  it:  the  true  title 
of  the  book  was  EGvjKa;  and  hence  it  was,  that  Hermolaus  en- 
titled his  abridgment  ESv;hwv  sTriTo/Arj.  For  thefe  fome  half- 
learned  men  in  later  times  have  infcribed  it  wE^t  inoXiwv.,  de  ur- 
bibus,  becaufe  they  thought  the  principal  defign'of  Stephanus 
was  to  write  a  treatife  of  geography;  which  was  only  a  part  of 
his  work,  if  indeed  it  was  that.  Others  again  have  faid,  that 
he  had  no  other  defign,  than  to  write  a  treatife  of  grammar,  and 
to  explain  the  names  derived  from  people,  cities,  and  provinces. 
Eayle  thinks,  however,  that  this  was  probably  the  fmalleft  part 
of  his  fcheme,  and  only  21  accelTory  to  his  work  ;  that,  though 
he  is  careful  to  mark  tliefe  kinds  of  names,  and  to  explain 
their  derivations,  yet  this  takes  up  but  very  little  room,  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  fads  which  he  relates,  and  the  tcftimonies  which 
he  cites;  that  he  made  a  great  number  of  obfervations  borrowed 
from  mytho](^£'-y  and  hiftory,  which  ihewed  the  origin  of  cities, 
colonies,  nations,  their  changes  and  differences;  and  that  the 
title  EQvjy.a  relates  to  thefe  obfervations. 

How  great  foever  the  injury  is,  Avhich  this  work  has  fuffered 
from  the  want  of  judgement  in  the  abridger,  and  afterwards 
from  the  ignorance  of  tranfcribers,  learned  men  have  ftill  re- 
ceived confiderable  light  from  it;  and  thought,  that  there  was 
none  of  the  ancient  books  which  deferved  more  to  be  explained 
and  corre6led  by  criticifm.  Sigonius,  Cafaubon,  Scaliger,  Sal- 
mafius,  and  others,  have  employed  themfelves  in  illuftrating  it. 
The  full  edition  in  Greek  was  by  Aldus  Manutius,  at  Venice 
1502,  in  folio;  and  it  was  printed  feveral  times  elfewhere  in  the 
Greek  only.  A  Portuguefe  Jew,  named  Pinedo,  publiOied  it 
at  Amftsrdam  in  1678,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  by  himfelf,  and 
a  commentary.  In  1684,  Rickius,  profefTor  at  Leyden,  pub- 
lifhed  there  the  notes  of  Lucas  Holftenius  upon  this  work, 
vvhich  notes  he  had  received  from  cardinal  Francis  Barberini ; 
and,  in  1688,  there  came  out  in  the  fame  city  a  new  edition  of 
*'  Stephanus"  in  folio,  which  is  reckoned  the  bell:.  It  is  in 
(jreek  and  Latin:  the  Latin  tranflation  is  by  Abraham  Berkelius, 
who  has  added  a  large  and  learned  commentary.  He  died  while 
the  work  was  printing;  {o  that  his  remarks  upon  the  laft  letters 
are  n-ot  fo  long,  nor  fo  full  of  learning,  as  his  remarks  upon  the 

[f  j  Fiibricii  Bibl.  Grasc.  vol.  ili.— Bayk's  Did.  in  voce, 
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firft.  James  Gronovius,  at  Berkclius's  death,  continued  the 
publication,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  this 
edition  by  notes  of  his  own. 

STEPHENS  (Henry).  The  name  of  Stephens  is  with  good 
reafon  greatly  reverenced  in  the  republic  of  letters;  llnce  to  this 
family  it  is  indebted  for  the  moft  correal  and  beautiful  impref- 
fions  of  the  belt  authors,  particularly  the  Greek  clanics[G]. 
Henry  Stephens,  the  firft  diltinguilhed  perfon  of  his  name,  was 
a  Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  belt  printers  of  his  time.  He 
died  in  1520,  and  left  three  fons  behind  him,  who  carried  the 
art  of  printing  to  perfedtion;  and  were,  two  of  them  at  leaft, 
very  extraordinary  men,  exclufively  of  their  profefiion. 

STEPHENS  (RoBERTJ,  fecond  fon  to  the  former,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1503 ;  and  applied  fo  diligently  to  letters  in  his  youth, 
that  he  acquired  a  perfe6t  knowledge  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  tongues.  His  father  dying,  as  we  have  faid,  in  1520, 
his  mother  was  married  the  year  after  to  Simon  de  Colincs,  in 
Latin  Colinasus;  who  by  this  means  came  into  the  pofTellion  of 
Henry  Stephens's  printing  houfe,  carried  on  his  bufinefs  till 
his  own  death,  in  1547,  and  is  well  known  for  the  neatnefs 
and  beauty  of  his  Italic  character.  In  1522,  when  he  was 
nineteen,  Robert  was  charged  with  the  management  of  his  fa- 
ther-in-law's prefs ;  and  the  fame  year  came  out,  under  his  in- 
fpe£tion,  a  New  Teftament  in  Latin,  which  gave  fuch  offence 
to  the  Paris  divines,  that  they  threatened  to  have  it  burned,  and 
him  banifhed.  He  appears  to  have  married,  and  to  have  fet 
up  for  himfelf  foon  alter;  for  there  are  books  of  his  printing, 
dated  fo  early  as  in  1526.  He  inarried  Perrete,  the  daughter  of 
Badius,  a  printer;  who  was  a  learned  woman,  and  underftood 
Latin  well.  She  had  indeed  more  occafion  for  this  accomplilh- 
ment  than  wives  ufually  have;  for  Robert  Stephens  had  always 
in  his  houfe  ten  or  twelve  corredlors  of  his  prefs,  who,  being 
learned  men  of  different  nations,  fpoke  nothing  but  Latin; 
whence  there  was  a  ncceflity,  that  his  domeftics  fhould  know 
fomething  of  the  language.  He  refolved  from  the  beginning  to 
print  nothing  but  good  books:  he  only  ufed  the  Roman  characters 
at  firfl,  but  afterwards  employed  the  Italic:  his  mark  was  a  tree 
branched,  and  a  man  looking  upon  it,  with  thefe  words,  "  noli 
altum  fapere,"  to  which  he  fonietimes  added,  "  fed  time."  In 
fome  of  his  firft  editions,  he  did  not  ufe  figures  and  catch-words, 
as  thinking  them  of  little  importance.  In  1539,  Francis  I. 
named  him  his  printer;  and  ordered  a  new  fet  of  letters  to  be 
founded,  and  ancient  manufcripts  to  be  fought  after,  for  him. 
The  averfion,  which  the  do6tors  of  the  Sorbonne  had  conceived 
againft  him,  on  account  of  the  Latin  New  Teftament  in  1522, 
jevived  in  1532,  when  he  printed  his  great  Latin  Bible.    Francis 

[g]  Vita  Stephanornm  a  Maittaire. 
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proteclcd  inin  :  bur,  this  king  dying  in  1547,  he  faw  plainly 
that  there  was  no  more  good  to  be  done  at  Paris;  and  there- 
fore, attcr  fufbiaing  the  efForts  of  his  enemies  till  1552,  he 
withdrew  thence  to  Geneva.  It  has  been  pretended  by  fome, 
that  Robert  Stephens  carried  with  him,  not  only  the  types  of 
the  royal  prefs,  but  alfo  the  matrices,  or  moulds,  in  which  thofe 
types  were  cad  :  but  this  cannot  be  true,  not  only  becaufe  no 
mention  was  made  of  any  fuch  thing  for  above  fixty  years 
after,  but  becaufe  none  of  the  Sttphenses  afterwards  ever 
ufed  thefe  types:  and  if  Robert  was  burned  in  effigy  at  Paris, 
as  Beza  in  his  "  Icones"  relates,  it  was  not  for  this,  but 
for  embracing  Calviuifm  at  Geneva,  of  which  he  was  fuf- 
pedled  before  lie  left  Paris.  He  lived  in  intimacy  at  Ge- 
neva with  Calvin,  Beza,  Rivet,  and  others,  whofe  works 
he  printed,  and  died  there  in  1559.  This  eminent  artift  was  fo 
exa6l  and  folicitous  after  perfecUon,  that,  in  a  noble  contempt 
of  gain,  he  ufed  to  expofe  his  proofs  to  public  view,  with  offer 
of  a  reward  to  thofe  who  fhould  difcover  any  faults:  fo  that 
it  is  no  wonder  his  imprelhons  fhould  be  as  corre6l  as  beautiful. 
He  was,  like  the  reft  of  his  family,  not  only  a  printer,  but  a 
■writer:  *'  his  Thefaurus  Linguae  Laiinas"  is  a  work  of  immenfe 
learning,  as  well  as  labour ;  and  he  publilhed  alfo  in  1552,  when 
he  went  to  Geneva,  a  Latin  piece,  in  anfwer  to  the  Paris  di- 
vines, who  had  cenfured  his  Latin  editions  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  which  fhev/s  his  parts  as  well  as  learning.  He  left 
his  fubftance,  which  was  very  confiderable,  to  fuch  of  his  chil- 
dren as  fhould  come  to  Geneva,  exclufively  of  the  reft.  He 
had  a  daughter,  who  underftood  Latin  well,  which  fhe  had 
learned  by  hearing  it  talked  in  her  father's  family ;  and  three 
fons,  Henry,  Robert,  and  Francis.  But  before  we  take  any 
notice  of  thefe,  we  muft  fay  a  word  or  two  of  his  brothers, 
Francis  and  Charles. 

Of  Francis,  older  than  himfelf,  we  know  no  more  than 
that  he  worked  jointly  with  his  father-in-law  Colina:us,  after 
Robert  had  left  him  ;  and  that  he  died  at  Paris  about  1550. 
Charles  his  younger  brother,  though  more  confiderable  than 
Francis,  was  yet  inferior  to  Robert,  both  as  a  printer  and  a 
fcholar:  neverthelefs,  Charles  printed  and  wrote  many  ufefiil 
and  valuable  works.  He  was  born  about  1504,  and  became  fo 
perfecStly  (killed  in  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  that  Lazarus  de 
Baif  took  him  for  preceptor  to  his  fon  Antony,  and  afterwards 
carried  him  with  him  into  Germany.  He  ftudied  phyfic,  and 
took  a  doctor's  degree  at  Paris;  but  this  did  not  hinder  him  from 
following  the  profeftion  of  his  father,  and  being  printer  to  the 
king.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  more  of  an  author  than  a 
printer  ;  having  written  upwards  of  thirty  works  tipon  various 
fubje(3s.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1564,  leaving  behind  him  a  very 
k^arned  daughter.      Hcnr\,   RoLxrit,   and   Francis,  the  fons  ot 
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Robert,  make  the  third  generation  of  the  Stephcnses,  and  were 
all  printers.  It  is  neceffary  to  be  fomewhat  particular  about 
Henry. 

STEPHENS  (Henry),  was  born  at  Paris  in  1528;  and, 
being  very  carefully  educated  by  his  father,  became  the  mofl 
learned  of  all  his  learned  family.  He  was  particularly  fkilled  ia 
the  Greek  language,  for  which  he  conceived  a  fondnefs  from 
his  infancy;  ftudied  afterwards  utider  Turnebus,  and  the  bell 
mafters  ;  and  became  at  length  fo  perfcd,  as  to  pafs  for  the 
beft  Grecian  in  Europe,  after  the  death  of  Budacus.  He  had 
alfo  a  ftrong  paffion  for  poetry,  while  he  was  yet  a  child, 
which  he  cultivated  all  his  life;  and  gave  in  his  tendereft  years 
fo  many  proofs  of  uncommon  abilities,  that  he  has  always  been 
ranked  among  the  eelebres  enfan^-\jf\.  He  had  a  violent  propen- 
fity  to  aftrology  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life,  and  procured 
a  mafter  in  that  way;  but  loon  perceived  the  vanity  of  it,  and 
laid  it  afide.  It  feems  to  have  been  about  1546,  when  his 
father  took  him  into  bufinefs:  yet,  before  he  could  think  of 
fixing,  he  refolved  to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  to  examine 
libraries,  and  to  conneft  himfelf  with  learned  men.  He  went 
into  Italy  in  1547,  and  flayed  there  two  years;  and  returned  to 
Paris  in  1549,  when  he  fubjoined  fome  Greek  verfes,  made  in 
his  youth,  to  a  folio  edition  of  the  New  Teftament  in  Greek, 
which  his  father  hadjuft  finifhed.  In  1550,  he  went  over  to 
England;  and  in  1551  to  Flanders,  where  he  learned  the  Spanifli 
tongue  of  trie  Spaniards,  who  then  polTelTed  thofe  countries,  as 
he  had  before  learned  the  Italian  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  found  his  father  preparing  to  leave  France:  we  do 
not  know  whether  he  accompanied  him  to  Geneva;  but,  if 
he  did,  it  is  certain  that  he  returned  immediately  after  tc;  Paris, 
and  fet  up  a  printing  houfe.  In  1554,  he  went  to  Rome,  vi- 
fiting  his  father  at  Geneva  as  he  went;  and  the  year  after  to 
Naples;  and  returned  to  Paris,  by  the  way  of  Venice,  in  1556, 
This  was  upon  bufmefs  committed  to  him  by  the  government. 
Then  he  fat  down  to  printing  in  good  earneft,  and  never  left 
otF  till  he  had  given  the  v/orld  the  moil  beautiful  and  correct 
editions  of  all  the  antient  Greek  and  other  valuable  writers. 
He  called  himfelf  at  firft  *'  printer,  of  Paris;"  but,  in  1 558, 
took  the  title  of  "  printer  to  Ulric  Fugger,"  a  very  ri -h  Ger- 
man, who  allowed  him  a  conliderable  penfion.  He  was  at 
Geneva  in  1558,  to  fee  his  father,  who  died  the  year  after ;  and  he 
married  in  1560.  Henrylll.of  France  was  very  fondof  Si'ephens, 
fent  him  to  Switzerland  in  fearch  of  manufcripts,  and  gave 
him  a  penfion.  He  took  him  afterwards  to  court,  and  made  him 
great  promifes:  but  the  troubles,  which  accompanied  the  latter 

[h]  Baillet,  Tom.  vi. 
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part  of  this  king's  reign,  not  only  occafioned  Stephens  to  be 
difappointed,  but  made  his  fituation  in  France  fo  dangerous,  that 
he  thought  it  but  prudent  to  remove,  as  his  father  had  done  be- 
fore him,  to  Geneva.  Notwithtlanding  all  his  excellent  labours, 
and  the  infinite  obligations  due  to  him  from  the  public,  he  is 
faid  to  have  become  poor  in  his  old  age  ;  the  caufe  of  which  is 
thus  related  by  feveral  authors.  Stephens  had  been  at  vaft  ex- 
pcnce,  as  well  as  labour,  in  compiling  and  printing  his  **  'llie- 
faurus  Linguse  Graces:"  fo  much,  in  lliort,  that,  without  proper 
reimburfements  from  the  public,  he  and  his  family  muft  be 
inevitably  ruined.  Thefe  reimburfements,  however,  were  never 
made;  for  his  fervant  John  Scapula  extrafted  from  this  treafurc 
what  he  thought  would  be  mofl  necelTary,  and  of  greateft  ufe 
to  the  generality  of  ftudents:  and  publiihed  a  lexicon  in  4ta, 
under  his  own  name,  which  has  fmce  been  enlarged  and  printed 
often  in  folio.  By  this  acl  of  treachery,  he  deftroyed  the  fale, 
though  he  could  not  deftroy  the  credit,  of  the  '*  Thefaurus;" 
and,  though  he  ruined  his  mafter,  left  him  the  glory  of  a  work, 
■which  was  then  pronounced  by  Scaliger,  and  has  ever  been 
judged  by  all  learned  men,  moil  excellent.  He  died  in  1598, 
leaving  a  fon  Paul  and  two  daughters;  one  of  which,  named 
Florence,  had  efpoufed  the  learned  Ifaac  Cafaubon  in  1586. 
He  was  the  moft  learned  printer  that  had  then  been,  or  perhaps 
ever  will  be:  all  his  Greek  authors  are  moft  correctly  printed: 
and  the  Latin  verfions,  which  he  gave  to  fome  of  them,  are,  as 
Cafaubon  and  Huetius  have  faid,  very  faithful.  The  chief  au- 
thors of  antiquity,  printed  by  him,  are  Anacreon,  i^fchylus, 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pindar,  Xenophon,  Thu- 
cydidcs,  Herodotus,  Sophocles,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Plutarch^ 
Plato,  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  ^Efchines,  Lyfias,  Callimachus, 
Theocritus,  Herodian,  Dionyfius  Halicarnaltenfis,  Dion  Caflius, 
Ifocrates,  Appian,  Xiphilin,  &:c.  He  did  not  meddle  fo  much 
with  Latin  authors,  although  he  printed  fome  of  them ;  as, 
Horace  and  Virgil,  which  he  illuftrated  with  notes  and  a  com- 
mentary of  his  own,  Cicero's  familiar  epiftles,  and  the  epilfies 
and  panegyric  of  Pliny.  But  he  was  not  content  with  printing, 
the  works  of  others;  he  wrote  alfo  a  great  many  things  himfelf. 
His  *'  Thefaurus  Grascae  Linguas"  has  been  mentioned:  another 
piece,  which  made  him  very  famous,  was  his  "  Introdudlion 
a  r  Apologie  pour  Herodote."  This  ran  through  many  editions, 
and  is  a  very  fevere  fatire  upon  popery  and  its  profelTors. 

STEPHENS  (Paul),  the  fon  of  Henry,  though  inferior  to 
his  father,  was  yet  well  (killed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues. 
His  father  was  more  folicitous  about  his  being  inftrucled  in  thefe, 
than  in  the  art  of  printing.  He  carried  on  the  bufinefs  of  a 
printer  for  fome  time  at  Geneva;  but  his  prefs  had  greatly  de- 
generated from  the  beauty  of  that  at  Paris,  and  he  afterwards 
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fold  his  types  to  Chouet,  a  printer.  He  died  at  Geneva  in 
1627,  aged  60  years,  leaving  a  fon  Antony,  who  was  the  laft 
printer  of  the  Stephenses.  Antony,  quitting  the  religion  of  his 
father  for  that  of  his  anceftors,  quitted  aUb  Geneva,  and  re- 
turned to  Paris,  the  place  of  their  original.  Here  he  was  fome 
time  printer  to  the  king;  but,  managing  his  affairs  ill,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  all  up,  and  to  have  recourfc  to  an  hofpital,  where 
he  died  in  extreme  mifery  and  blindnefs  in  1674,  aged  80. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  illuftrious  family  of  Stephens,  after 
it  had  floiirifhed  for  five  generations;  and  had  done  great  honour 
to  itfelf,  by  doing  incredible  fervice  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

STEPHENS  (Robert,  efq.),  an  eminent  antiquary,  was 
the  fourth  fon  of  Richard  Stephens,  efq.  of  the  elder  houfe  of 
that  name  at  Eaflington  in  Glcucefterlhire,  by  Anne  the  eldeft 
daughter  of  fir  Hugh  Cholmeley,  of  Whitby,  in  Yorkfhire, 
b-aronet  [i"|.  His  firlt  education  was  at  Wotton  fchool,  whence 
he  removed  to  Lincoln-college,  Oxford,  May  19,  1 68 1 .  He  was 
entered  very  young  in  The  Middle  Temple,  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ffudy  of  the  common  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  As  he 
was  mader  of  a  fufficient  fortune,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  the 
temper  of  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  modeft,  detained  him 
from  the  public  exercife  of  his  profcllion,  and  led  him  to  the 
politer  ftudies,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  befl:  authors,  ancient 
and  modern:  yet  he  was  efteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  to 
have  made  a  great  proficience  in  the  law,  though  hiiiory  and 
antiquities  fecm  to  have  been  his  favourite  fludy.  When  he 
was  about  twenty  years  old,  being  at  a  relation's  houfe,  he  acci- 
dentally met  with  fome  original  letters  of  the  lord  chancellor 
Bacon;  and  finding  that  they  would  greatly  improve  the  collec- 
tions then  extant  relating  to  king  James's  reign,  he  immediately 
fet  himfelf  to  fearch  for  whatever  might  elucidate  the  obfcure 
pafTages,  and  publifhed  a  complete  edition  of  them  in  1702, 
with  ufeful  notes,  and  an  excellent  hiiiorical  introdudlion.  He 
intended  to  have  prefented  his  work  to  king  William;  but 
that  monarch  dying  before  it  was  publifhcd,  the  dedication  was 
omitted.  In  the  preface,  he  requefted  the  communication  of 
unpubliflied  pieces  of  his  noble  author,  to  make  his  colledion 
more  complete ;  and  obtained  in  confequence  as  many  letters 
as  formed  the  fecond  coUedlion  publifhed  in  1734,  two  years 
after  his  death.  Being  a  relation  of  Robert  Harley  earl  of 
Oxford  (whofe  mother  was  a  Stephens],  he  was  preferred  by 
him  to  be  chief  folicitor  of  the  culloms,  in  which  employment 
he  continued  with  undiminifhed  reputation  till  1726,  v/hen  he 
declined  that  troublefome  office,  and  was  appointed  to  fucceed 
Mr.  Madox  in  the  place  of  hiftoriographer  royal.     He  then 

fi]  Anecdotes  of  Bpwyer,  by  Nkhois,  p.  545. 
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formed  a  defign  of  writing  a  Hiftory  of  king  James  the  Firft, 
a  reign  which  he  thought  to  be  more  mifreprefented  than  ahnofl 
any  other  fince  the  Conqiieit:  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
good  imprelTion  wiiich  he  fcems  to  have  had  of  thefe  times, 
his  exadnefs  and  care  never  to  advance  any  thing  but  from  un- 
queftionable  authorities,  befides  liis  great  candour  and  integrity,  it 
could  not  but  have  proved  a  judicious  and  valuable  performance. 
He  married  Mary  the  daughter  of  fir  Hugh  Cholmeley,  a  lady 
of  great  worth  ;  died  at  Gravefend,  near  I'hornbury,  in  Glou- 
celterfhire,  Nov.  9,  1732  ^  and  was  buried  at  Eaftington,  the 
feat  of  his  anceflors. 

STEPNEY  (George),  an  Englifli  poet  and  ftatefman,  was 
defcended  from  a  family  at  Pendigrali  in  Pembrokefhire,  but 
born  at  London  in  1663.  He  received  his  education  at  Weft- 
minder  fchool,  and  was  removed  thence  to  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge,  in  1682;  where,  being  of  the  fame  (landing  with 
Charles  Montague,  efq.  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  a  flricl 
friendfliip  grew  up  between  them.  To  this  fortunate  incident 
was  owing  all  the  preferment  Stepney  afterwards  enjoyed,  who  is 
fuppofcd  not  to  have  had  parts  fufficient  to  have  rifcn  to  any 
diltindion,  without  the  immediate  patronage  of  fo  great  a  man 
as  lord  Halifax.  When  Stepney  firft  fet  out  in  life,  he  feems 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  Tory  interefl: ;  for  one  of  the  firfl: 
poems  he  wrote  was  an  addrefs  to  James  H,  upon  his  acceflion 
to  the  throne.  Soon  after,  when  Monmouth's  rebellion  broke 
out,  the  imiverfity  of  Cambridge,  to  ffiew  their  zeal  for  the 
king,  thought  proper  to  burn  the  picture  of  that  rafli  prince, 
who  had  formerly  been  their  chancellor :  upon  which  occalion 
Stepney  wrote  fome  good  verfes  in  anfwer  to  this  queftioii : 

*' fed  quid 

Turba  Remi?  fequitur  fortunam,  ut  femper,  &  edit 
Damnatos." 

Upon  the  Revolution,  he  embraced  another  interefl:,  and  pro- 
cured himfelf  to  be  nominated  to  feveral  foreign  embalFies.  In 
1692,  he  went  to  the  eledlor  of  Brandenburg's  court,  in  quality 
of  envoy ;  in  1693,  to  the  Imperial  court,  in  the  fame  character; 
in  1694,  to  the  e!e<5lor  of  Saxony;  and,  two  years  after,  to 
the  electors  of  Mentz,  Cologn,  and  the  congrefs  at  Francfort. 
He  was  employed  in  feveral  other  embaflies;  and,  in  1706, 
queen  Anne  fent  him  envoy  to  the  States  General.  He  was  very 
fuccefsful  in  his  negotiations,  which  occafioned  his  confl:ant 
employment  in  the  mofl:  weighty  affairs.  He  died  at  Chelfea 
the  year  after,  1707,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfier  Abbey ; 
where  a  fine  monument  was  erefted  over  him,  with  a  pompous 
infcription.  At  his  leifure  hours  he  compofed  feveral  other 
pieces,  befidcs  thofe  already  mentioned :  which  are  among  the 
9  works 
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works  of  the  minor  poets,  publifhed  fome  years  ago  in  two  vols. 
i2mo.  and  fince  republilhed  in  the  general  colledion  of  Englilh 
poets.  He  likewife  wrote  fome  political  pieces  in  profe,  particu- 
larly, "  An  Eflay  on  the  prefent  intereft  of  England,  in  1701 :  to 
ivhich  are  added,  The  proceedings  of  the  Houfe  of  Commoiis 
in  1677,  upon  the  French  King's  progrefs  in  Flanders."  This 
piece  is  reprinted  in  the  colledion  of  tratts,  called  **  Lord 
Somers's  CoUedion." 

"  It  is  reported,"  fays  Dr.  Johnfon,  "  that  the  juvenile  com- 
pofitions  of  Stepney  made  grey  authors  blujh.  I  know  not  whether 
his  poems  will  appear  fuch  wonders  to  the  prefent  age.  One 
cannot  always  eaiily  find  the  reafon  for  which  the  world  has 
fometimes  confpircd  to  fquander  praife.  It  is  not  very  un- 
likely that  he  w^rote  very  early  as  well  as  he  ever  wrote  ;  and 
the  performances  of  youth  have  many  favourers,  becaufe  the 
authors  yet  lay  no  claim  to  public  honours,  and  are  therefore 
not  conlidered  as  rivals  by  the  diftributors  of  fame." 

*'  He  apparently  profelfed  himfelf  a  poet,  and  added  his  name 
to  thofe  of  the  other  wits  in  the  verfion  of  Juvenal:  but  he  is 
a  very  licentious  tranflator,  and  does  not  recompenfe  his  negle£l 
of  the  author  by  beauties  of  his  own.  In  his  original  poems, 
now  and  then,  a  happy  line  may  perhaps  be  found,  and  now  and 
then  a  (hort  compofition  may  give  pleafure.  But  there  is  in 
the  whole  little  either  of  the  grace  of  wit,  or  the  vigour  of 
nature." 

STERNE  (Laurence),  an  Englilh  writer  of  very  original 
powers,  and  a  turn  of  wit  fomewhat  in  the  manner  of  Rabelais 
[k],  was  the  fon  of  Roger  Sterne,  grandfon  to  Sterne  archbifliop 
of  York.  He  was  born  at  Clomwell,  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
Nov.  24,  1713  ;  which  was  owing  to  the  profefTion  of  his  father, 
who  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  at  that  time  ftationed  at 
Clomwell.  After  travelling  with  his  parents,  frOm  one  military 
ftation  to  another,  through  various  countries,  he  was  fent  to 
fchool  at  Halifax  in  YorkOiire  in  1722.  Here  he  continued  till 
1731;  and,  in  1732,  was  fent  to  Jefus-college  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  flayed  fome  time.  He  then  went  to  York  ;  and, 
being  in  orders,  was  prcfented  to  the  living  of  Sutton,  by  the 
intereft  of  his  uncle  Dr.  Sterne,  a  prebendary  of  that  church. 
He  married  in  1741  \  and  foon  was  made  a  prebendary  of 
York,  by  the  intereft  alfo  of  his  uncle,  who  w^as  then  upon 
very  good  terms  with  him,  but  "  quarrelled  with  him  after- 
wards," he  fays,  "  and  became  his  bittereft  enemy,  becaufe 
he  would  not  be  a  party-man,  and  write  paragraphs  in  the 
news-papers."      By    his   vvife.'s    means    he   got   the   living  of 

[k]  Memoirs  written  by  himfelf,  and  prefixed  to  his  Letters,  publifhed  by  hi.-; 
jiaughter  Mrs,  Medalle  in  1775?  3  vols,  izmo. 
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Stillington  :  but  remained  near  twenty  years  at  Sutton,  doing 
duty  at  both  places.  He  was  then  in  very  good  health,  which, 
however,  foon  after  forfook  hinn  ;  and  books,  painting,  fiddling, 
and  (hooting,  Avere,  as  he  tells  Jis,  his  amufement^. 

In  1760,  he  went  to  London,  to  publilh  his  two  firft  volumes 
of  "  Triftram  Shandy  ;"  and   was  that  year  prefented  by  lord 

F ,  to  the  curacy  of  Coxwould.   In  1762,  he  went  to  France, 

and  two  years  after  to  Italy,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health:  but 
his  health  never  was  recovered.  He  had  a  confumption  of  the 
lungs,  under  which  he  langiuilied  till  1768,  his  fpirits  never 
failing  him  to  the  laft ;  for  it  was  under  all  this  illnefs  that  he 
compofed  and  publifhed  the  greater  part  of  his  ingenious  and 
entertaining  works.  Garrick,  who  was  his  zealous  friend  and 
admirer,  wrote  the  follow^ing  epitaph  for  him: 

"  Shall  pride  a  heap  of  fculptur'd  marble  raife 
Some  worthlefs,  unmourn'd,  titled  fool  to  praife; 
And  fhall  we  not  by  one  poor  grave-ftone  learn, 
Where  genius,  wit,  and  humour,  lleep  with  Sterne  ?" 
His  works  confirt:  of,  "  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Triftram 
Shandy."  2.  "  Sermons."  3,  *'  A  Sentimental  Journey."  4. 
*'  Letters,"  publifiied  fince  his  death.  An  cxtra6l  or  two  from 
thefe  will  difpby  the  fpirit  and  humour  of  the  man,  better  than 
any  defcription.  In  a  letter,  dated  from  Coxwould,  July  21, 
1765,  he  writes  thus:  "  You  muli  know,  that  by  the  carclefT- 
nefs  of  my  curate,  or  his  wife,  or  his  maid,  or  fomc  one  within 
his  gates,  the  parfonagc-houfe  at  Sutton  was  burnt  to  the  ground, 
with  the  furniture  that  belonged  to  me,  and  a  pretty  good  collec- 
tion of  books;  the  lofs  350I.  The  pcjor  iran  with  his  wife  took 
the  wings  of  the  next  morning,  and  iled  away.  This  has  given 
me  real  vexation  :  for  fo  much  was  my  pity  and  efteem  for  him, 
that  as  foon  as  I  heard  of  this  difafler,  I  fent  to  defire  he  would 
come  and  take  up  his  abode  with  me,  till  another  habitation  was 
ready  to  receive  him  ;  but  he  was  gone,  and  (as  I  am  told) 
through  fear  of  my  perfecution.  Heavens !  how  little  did  he 
know  of  me  to  fuppofe,  I  was  among  the  number  of  thofe 
wretches  that  heap  misfortune  upon  misfortune;  and,  when  the 
load  is  almofl  infupportable,  add  to  the  weight!  God,  who  reads 
piy  heart,  knows  it  to  be  true,  that  I  wi(h  rather  to  fhare,  than 
increafe  the  burthen  of  the  miferable  ;  to  dry  up,  inftead  of 
adding  a  flngle  drop  to,  the  flream  of  forrow.  As  for  the  dirty 
tra{h  of  this  world,  I  regard  it  not :  the  lofs  of  it  does  not  coft 
me  a  figh  ;  for,  after  all,  I  may  fay  with  the  Spanifii  captain, 
that  I  am  as  good  a  gentleman  as  the  king,  only  not  quite  fo 
rich."  In  another  letter  he  fays,  "  I  have  had  a  parfonage 
burnt  down  by  the  careleiTnefs  of  my  curate's  wife :  as  foon  as 
1  can,  I  muft  rebuild  it,  I  trow,  but  I  lack  the  means  at  prefent: 
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yet  T  am  never  happier  than  when  I  have  not  a  Ihilling  in  iny 
pocket;  for,  when  I  have,  I  can  never  call  it  my  own." 

He  met  with  great  civilities  upon  his  travels,  and  was  fingu- 
larly  noticed  by  peifonages  of  the  firft  rank  among  the  French; 
yet  the  eafy  and  even  manners  of  that  people  did  not  fuit  the 
rougher  adivity  and  capricioufnefs  of  his  "  Shandean"  humour. 
**  This,"  fays  he  in  a  letter  from  Touloufe,  "  is  as  good  as  any 
town  in  the  South  of  France,  yet  for  my  own  part  it  is  not  to 
my  tafte:  but,  I  believe,  the  ground-work  of  my  ennui  is  more 
owing  to  the  eternal  platitude  of  the  French  chara£ler  (little 
variety,  no  originality  in  it  at  all)  than  to  any  other  caufe:  for 
they  are  very  civile  but  civility  itfelf,  in  that  uniform,  wearies 
and  bodders  one  to  death."  In  another,  "  I  am  preparing  to 
leave  France,  for  I  am  heartily  tired  of  it :  that  infipidity  there 
is  in  French  charadcrs  has  difgufted  me." 

In  a  letter  from  Montpellier  of  Feb.  I,  1764,  he  has  given 
a  curious  trait  of  medical  pradice  among  the  French:  *'  my 
phyficians  have  almoft  poifoned  me  with  what  they  call  bouillons 
refraichijj'ants :  it  is  a  cock  flead  alive,  and  boiled  with  poppy- 
feeds;  then  pounded  in  a  mortar,  afterwards  pafTed  through  a 
fieve.  There  is  to  be  one  craw-filh  in  it,  and  I  was  gravely 
told  it  muft  be  a  male  one :  a  female  would  do  me  more  hurt  than 
good."  The  folly  of  the  prefcription  is  only  exceeded  by  its 
cruelty. 

STERNHOLD  (Thomas),  an  Englifti  poet,  and  ever  to 
be  rem.embered,  by  all  parifh-clerks  efpecially,  for  his  verflon 
of  King  David's  pfalms,  was  born  in  Hampfhire,  as  Wood 
thinks  ;  but  he  is  not  fure.  He  is  lefs  fure,  whether  he  was 
educated,  as  fome  fuppofed  [l  ],  at  Wykeham's  fchool  near 
Winchefter  ;  but  very  fure,  that,  after  fpending  fome  time  at 
Oxford,  he  left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree.  Fie  then  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  was  made  groom  of  the 
robes  to  him,  and  had  an  hundred  marks  bequeathed  to  him  by 
the  will  of  that  king.  He  continued  in  the  fame  office  under 
Edward  VI.  and  was  in  fome  cfteem  at  court  for  his  vein  in 
poetry.  Being  a  mod  zealous  reformer,  and  a  very  ftridl  liver, 
he  became  fo  fcandaiized  at  the  amorous  and  obfcene  fongs  ufed 
there,  that  he  turned  into  Englilh  metre  one  and  fifty  of  David's 
pfalms,  and  caufed  mufical  notes  to  be  fet  to  them.  He  flat- 
tered himfelf,  that  the  courtiers  would  ling  them  inftead  of  their 
loofe  and  wanton  fonnets;  but  "Wood  is  of  opinion,  and  fo  are 
we,  that  very  few  of  them  did  fo.  The  poetry,  however,  and 
mufic  being  thought  admirable  in  thofe  times,  they  were  gra- 
dually introduced  into  all  parochial  churches,  and  Tung;  as  they 
continue  to  be  in  the  far  greater  part  at  prefent,  notvvithftanding 
the  more  reformed  and  elegant  verfion,  fmce  made  by  Tate  and 

[i]  Athen.  Oxois, 
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Brady,  and  countenanced  by  royal  authority  in  1696:  and  the 
much  more  perfedl  verfion  of  Merrick,  lately  adapted  by  Mr. 
Tatterfall-  Eight  and  fifty  other  pjalms  were  turned  into  EngHlh 
metre  by  John  Hopkins,  a  contemporary  writer,  and  ftyled  by 
Balc[Mj,  "  Britannicorum  Poctarum  fui  temporis  non  inHmus." 
The  reft  were  done  by  other  hands.  We  do  not  find,  that 
any  more  of  his  poetry  is  extant ;  and  the  fpccimen  we  have 
gives  us  no  room  to  lament  it:  however,  let  us  not  forget  to 
commend  the  piety  of  the  man.  He  died  in  London  in  1549. 
It  may  be  proper  to  fubjojn  upon  this  occafion,  what  Heylin  in 
his  "  Church  Hiftory,"  has  remarked  concerning  this  tranflatioii 
of  the  Pfalms.  *'  About  this  time,"  fays  he[N],  **  the  Pfalms 
of  David  did  firft  begin  to  be  compofed  in  Englifh  metre  by 
Thomas  Sternhold,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy-chamber; 
who,  tranflating  no  more  than  thirty-feven'  (he  Ihould  have  faid 
ffty~orte)y  "  left  both  example  and  encouragement  to  John  Hop- 
kins and  others  to  difpatch  the  xq[\\  a  device,  fidl  taken  up  in 
France  by  one  Clement  Mnrot,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  bed- 
chamber about  king  Francis  I.  •^^•!lo  being  much  addicted  to 
poetry,  and  having  fome  acquaintance  with  thofe  that  were 
thought  to  be  inclined  to  the  Reformation;  was  perfuaded  by 
the  learned  Vatablus,  profeffor  of  the  Hebrew  language  in  Paris, 
to  exercife  his  poetical  fancy  in  tranflating  ibme  of  David's 
Pfalms;  for  whofe  fatisfadion  and  his  own,  he  tranflated  the 
firft  fifty  of  them.  Afterwards  flying  to  Geneva,  he  grew 
acquainted  with  Beza,  who,  in  fome  traft  of  time,  tranflated 
the  other  hundred  alfo,  and  caufed  them  to  be  fitted  to  feveral 
tunes ;  which  thereupon  began  to  be  fung  in  private  houfes,  and 
by  degrees  to  be  taken  up  in  all  the  churches  of  the  French 
nation,  which  followed  the  Geneva  platform.  The  tranflation 
is  faid  by  Strada  to  have  been  ignorantly  and  perverfely  done, 
as  being  the  work  of  a  man  alto^;cther  unlearned  ;  but  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  barbarity  and  botching,  which  every  where 
occurreth  in  the  tranflation  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  Thefe, 
notwithftanding,  being  allowed  for  private  devotion,  were  by 
little  and  little  brought  into  the  ufe  of  the  church,  and  permitted, 
rather  than  allowed,  to  be  fung  before  and  after  fermons.  Af- 
terwards they  were  printed  and  bound  up  in  the  *  Common- 
Prayer-Book  ,'  an(i  at  lafl:  added  by  the  flationers  to  the  end  of 
the  Bible.  For  though  it  be  exprelTed  in  the  title  of  thofc 
linging  Pfalms,  that  '  they  were  fet  forth  and  allowed  to  be 
fung  in  all  churches,  before  and  after  m.orning  and  evening 
prayer,  and  alfo  before  and  after  fermons,'  yet  this  allowance 
feems  rather  to  have  been  a  connivance  than  an  approbation,  no 
fuch  allowance  having  been  any  where  found  by  fiich  as  have 

[m]  Bileus  in  Script.  Mag.  Britanniss,  p.  113. 
[n]  Heylin's  Church  Hill,  ad  annum  1532, 
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been  mofl  indufliious  and  concerned  in  the  fearch  thereof.  At 
tirrt  it  was  pretended  only,  that  the  faid  Pfalnis  Ihould  be  fung 
'  before  and  after  morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  alfo  before 
and  after  fermons,'  which  (hews  they  were  not  to  be  inter-" 
mingled  with  the  public  liturgy  :  but  in  fome  trail  of  time,  aS 
the  Puritan  faction  grew  in  ftrength  and  confidence,  they  pre- 
vailed fo  far  in  moll  places  to  thruil  the  *  Te  Deum,'  the  '  Be- 
nedidus,'  the  '  Magaiheat,'  and  the  '  Nunc  Dimittis,'  quite 
out  of  our  church." 

STESICHORUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  born  at 
Himera,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  hirty-feventh  Olympiad, 
which  was  about  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  His  name 
was  originally  Tyfias,  but  changed  to  Stefichorus,  on  account 
of  his  being  the  firft  who  taught  the  chorus  to  dance  to  the  lyre. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  the  firfl  rank  forvvifdom 
and  authority  among  his  fellow  citizens ;  and  to  have  had  a 
great  band  in  the  tranfa6lions  between  that  ftate  and  the  tyrant 
Phalaris.  He  died  at  Catana  in  Sicily  at  above  eighty  ;  and 
the  people  were  fo  fenlible  of  the  honour  his  relics  did  the 
city,  that  they  refolved  to  keep  them,  whatever  pretences  the 
Himerians  fnould  make  to  the  contrary.  Much  of  this  poet's 
hillory  depends  upon  the  authority  of  Phalaris's  epiftles;  and  if 
the  genuinenefs  of  thefc  fliuuld  be  given  up,  which  is  now  the 
general  opinion,  yet  we  mayperl.apscoUedl  trom  them  theellecm 
and  charadler  Stefichorus  bore  wiih  antiquity.  We  have  no  cha- 
ra6ler  of  his  works  on  record :  Suidas  oi4y  tells  us,  in  general, 
that  he  compofed  a  book  of  lyrics  in  the  Dorian  diale6l ;  of  which 
a  i'cw  fcraps,  not  amounting  to  thrcefcore  lines,  are  fet  together 
in  the  coUedion  of  Fulvius  Urlinus,  at  Antwerp,  156B,  8vo. 
Majefty  and  grcatiiefs  make  the  common  chai  nSler  vx  hisilyle: 
whence  Horace  gives  him  the  Graves  Camoenje.  Hence  Alex- 
ander, in  Dion  Chryfoitom,  reckons  him  among  the  poets 
whom  a  prince  ought  to  read :  and  Synefius  puts  him  and  Homer 
together,  as  the  noble  celebrators  of  the  heroic  ruce.  Qiiln- 
til.an's  judgement  on  his  wurks  v/ill  jullify  't'i  this:  the  force 
of  Stelichorus's  wit  appears,"  fays  he  [o  j,  "  frc;m  ihe  fnDJects 
he  has  treated  of;  while  he  lings  the  grcateit  wars  arui  the 
greatell  commanders,  and  firrtains  with  h  s  lyre  all  the  v/eight 
and  grandeur  of  an  epic  p  -cm.  For  he  makes  his  heroes 
fpeak  and  acl  agrccal'y  ts  tlicir  charadlers :  and  had  he  but 
obferved  mod'-r;'ti.)n,  he  w'ulJ  have  appeared  the  faireft  rival 
of  Homer.  Pui  he  is  too  exuberant,  and  does  not  know  how 
to  contain  himfelf:  which,  though  really  a  fault,  yet  is  one  of 
thofe  faults  which  arifes  from  an  abundance,  and  excefs  of 
gcjiius." 

£0]  Jnftit.  Orat.  I,  x.  c.  i. 
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STILLINGFLEET  (Edward),  an  EngllHi  prelate  of 
great  abilities  and  learning,  was  defcended  from  an  :incient 
tamily  at  Stillingfleet  near  York[p];  and  was  born  at  Cran- 
bourn  in  Dorfetlhire,  April  17,  1035,  being  the  feventh  fon  of 
his  father,  Samuel  Stillingfleet,  gent.  After  an  education  at 
a  private  grammar-fchool,  he  was  fent  in  1648,  to  St.  John's- 
college,  Cambridge;  of  which  he  was  chofen  fellow  March 
31,  1653,  having  taken  a  batchelor  of  arts  degree.  He  then 
withdrew  a  little  from  the  univerfity,  to  live  at  Wroxall  in 
Warwickfliire,  with  fir  Roger  Burgoiii,  a  perfon  of  great 
piety,  prudence,  and  learning;  and  afterwards  went  to  Not- 
tingham, to  be  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  of  the  family  of 
Pierrepoint.  After  he  had  been  about  two  years  in  this  ftation, 
he  was  recalled  by  his  patron  fir  Roger  Burgoin,  who,  in  1657, 
gave  him  the  redory  of  Sutton  ;  which  he  entered  upon  with 
great  pleafure,  having  received  epifcopal  orders  from  Dr. 
Brownrigg,  the  ejedled  bifhop  of  Exeter.  In  1659,  he  pub- 
lifhed  "  Ircnicum,  or  a  Weapon-Salve  for  the  Churches 
Wounds  :"  which,  while  it  fhewed  prodigious  abilities  and 
learning  in  fo  young  a  man,  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  the 
church-party.  He  did  not  fcruple  afterwards  to  condemn  it  him- 
felf,  declaring,  that  **  there  are  many  things  in  it,  which,  if 
he  were  to  write  again,  he  would  not  fay ;  fomc,  which  (hew 
his  youth,  and  want  of  due  confideration  ;  others,  which  he 
yielded  too  far,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  diflfenting  parties  to 
the  church  of  England."  In  1662,  he  reprinted  this  work; 
and,  as  he  had  greatly  offended  fome  churchmen  by  allowing 
too  much  to  the  flate,  fo  he  now  meant  to  give  them  fatisfac- 
tion,  in  a  difcourfe,  which  he  joined  to  it,  **  concerning  the 
power  of  Excommunication  in  a  Chriftian  Church:"  in  which 
he  attempts  to  prove,  that  *'  the  church  is  a  diftindl  fociety 
from  the  ftate,  and  has  divers  rights  and  privileges  of  its  own, 
particularly  that  it  has  a  power  of  cenfuring  offenders,  re- 
fulting  from  its  conflitution  as  a  Chriffian  fociety  ;  and  that 
thefe  rights  of  the  church  cannot  be  alienated  to  the  ftate,  after 
their  being  united  in  a  Chriftian  country." 

The  fame  year,  1662,  he  publifhed  "  Origines  Sacrse,  or  a 
Rational  Account  of  the  Grounds  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion  ;"  a  work,  which,  for  extenfive  and  profound  learn- 
ing, folidity  of  judgement,  ftrength  of  argument,  and  per- 
fpicuity  of  expreflion,  would  have  done  the  higheft  honour  to 
3  man  of  any  age  ;  and  therefore  was  truly  wonderful  from,  one 
who  had  but  juft  completed  his  twenty-feventh  year.  When 
he  appeared  afterwards  at  the  vifitation,  bifhop  Sanderfon,  his 
diocefan,  feeing  fo  young  a  man,  alked  him  if  he  was  any 

[p]  Life  of  Stillingfleet,  prefixed  to  his  Works,  in  6  vols,  folio,  17 10. 
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relation  to  the  great  Siiliingfleet,  author  of  the  Origines  Sacras? 
Being  modeflly  intormtri,  that  he  was  the  very  man,  he  wel- 
comed him  with  great  ordiality,  and  faid,  that  "  he  expetSted 
rather  to  have  feen  one  as  confiderable  for  his  years,  as  he  had 
already  fhewn  himiV't  for  his  learning."  Upon  the  whole, 
this  work  has  always  :^'en  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  beft  de- 
fences of  Revealed  Religion,  that  ever  came  forth  in  our  own 
or  any  other  language.  It  was  republilhed  by  Dr.  Bentlejj  ia 
1709,  with  "  Part  of  another  book  upon  the  fame  fubjedt, 
written  in  1697,  from  the  author's  own  manufcript,"  folio. 
This  aa-.'iir-'blj  work  made  him  fo  known  to  the  world,  and 
got  h  .n  fuch  eiteem  among  the  learned,  that,  when  a  reply 
appeared  in  1663  to  Laud's  book  againll:  Fiflier  the  Jefuit,  he 
wa^  choLn  to  anfwer  it ;  which  he  did  to  tiie  public  fatis- 
fadion,  in  1664. 

The  fame  of  thefe  excellent  performances  was  the  occafion 
that,  while  he  continued  at  his  living  of  Sutton,  he  was  chofen 
preachei  at  the  Rolls  chapel  by  fir  Harbottle  Grimfton,  mafter. 
Thij  obliged  him  to  be  in  London  in  term-time,  and  was  a  fair 
introduction  to  hia  fettlement  there,  which  followed  foon  after: 
for  he  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Andr.iw's,  Holborn, 
in  Jan.  1665.  Afterwards,  he  was  chofen  ledurer  at  the 
Temple  ;  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king  ;  made  canon  refiden- 
tiary  of  St.  Paul's,  in  1670,  as  afterwards  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury, and  dean  of  St.  Paul's:  in  all  which  Ifations  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  like  an  able,  diligent,  and  learned  divine. 
While  he  v/as  re6lor  of  Sutton,  he  married  a  daughter  of 
William  Dobyns,  a  Gloucefterfhire  gentleman,  who  lived  not 
long  with  him;  yet  had  two  daughters  who  died  in  their  in- 
fancy, and  one  fon.  Dr.  Edward  Stillingfleet,  afterwards  redlor 
of  Wood-Norton  in  Norfolk.  I'hen  he  married  a  daughter  of 
fir  Nicholas  Pedley  of  Huntingdon,  ferjeant  at  law,  who  lived 
with  him  almofl  all  his  life,  and  brought  him  fevcn  children, 
of  whom  two  only  furvived  him. 

In  1663,  he  went  out  batchelor,  and,  in  1668,  dodor,  of 
divinity.  He  was  deeply  engaged  in  all  the  controverfies  of 
his  times ;  with  Deifts,  with  Socinians,  with  Papifts,  with 
DiiTenters.  We  forbear  entering  into  particulars,  as  they  do 
not  now  appear  fufficiently  interelling ;  and  the  catalogue  of 
his  works,  will  give  the  reader  a  very  tolerable  notion  of  the 
occafions  of  his  writings,  and  of  the  perfons  to  whom  they 
were  addrelfed.  In  1689,  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Worcefter. 
lie  had  a  controverfy,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  with  Mr. 
Locke;  who,  having  laid  down  fome  principles  in  his  *'  ElTay 
pn  Human  Underftanding,"  which  feemed  to  the  bifhop  to 
{Irike  at  the  Myfteries  of  Revealed  Religion,  fell  on  that  ac- 
count under  his  lordlhip's  cognizance.  Stillingfleet  had  always 
N3  *  had 
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had  the  reputation  of  coming  off  with  triumph  in  all  his  con- 
troverfies,  but  in  this  was  luppofed  to  be  not  furcefstiii  j  and 
feme  have  imagined,  that  bci.g  preifed  with  clearer  and  clofer 
reafoning  by  Locke,  than  he  had  been  accuflomed  to  from  hisother 
adverfaries,  it  created  in  him  a  chagri  vvhich  ftjortened  his  life. 
There  is,  however,  no  occafion  to  fiippofe  this:  for  he  had  been 
fubject  to  the  gout  near  twenty  ye<^rs,  and  it  is  no  wonder,  when 
it  fixed  in  his  ifomach,  that  it  ihould  prove  fatal  to  him  ;  as  it 
did  at  his  houfe  in  Park-ibeet,  \^'ellrainfter,  March  27,  1699. 
Stillingflcct  was  tall,  graceful,  and  well-proportioned;  with  a 
countenance  comely,  frefh,  and  awtul.  His  appreheiifion  was 
quick  ai  d  fagacions,  his  judgeme-.t  exa6l  and  profound,  and 
his  memory  very  tenacious:  fo  that,  confidering  how  inter fely 
he  ftudled,  and  how  he  read  every  thing,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine 
him,  what  he  really  waF,  one  of  ihe  moft  univerfal  fcholars 
that  ever  lived.  His  body  was  carried  to  Worccfter  cathedral, 
and  there  interred:  after  which  an  elegant  momunent  was 
crefled  over  him,  with  an  infciiption  written  by  Dr.  Bentley, 
who  haa  been  his  chaplain.  This,  as  it  proceeds  from  fuch  a 
pen,  gives  a  noble  and  yet  juft  idea  of  the  man,  and  afrords 
good  authority  for  many  particulars  recorded  of  his  life,  fhall 
be  inferted  here,  after  we  have  given  feme  account  of  his 
writings. 

They  were  all  colle^ed,  and  reprinted  in  1710,  in  6  vols, 
•folio.  The  firft  contains,  i.  "  Fifty  Sermons,  preached  on 
fevenl  Occafions,"  with  the  author's  life.  The  fecond,  2. 
*'  Origines  Sacrs."  3.  *<  Letter  to  a  Deift,"  written,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  preface,  tor  the  fatisfa6lion  o[  a  particular  perfon, 
who  owned  the  Being  and  Providence  of  God,  but  exprclTed  a 
mean  elleem  of  the  fcriptures  and  the  Crhiftian  religion.  4. 
**  Irenicum  :  The  Unreafonablenefs  of  Sepr,ration,  or  an  Im- 
partial Account  of  the  Hiftory,  Nature,  and  Pleas  of  th:"  pre- 
fent  feparation  from  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." The  ♦•bird  volum.e  contains,  5.  *'  Origines  Britannicx, 
or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Britifh  Churches  ;"  6.  Two  Difcourfes 
concerning  the  Do^lrine  of  Chrift's  Satisfaftion,"  againll:  the 
Socinians.  7.  '*  Vindication  of  the  Doftrine  of  the  Trinity," 
in  which  he  animadverts  upon  fome  paii'ages  in  Mr.  Locke's 
EfTay.  8.  **  Anfwers  to  two  Letters,"  publifhed  by  Mr. 
Locke.  9.  *'  Ecclefiaftical  Cafes  relating  to  the  Duties  and 
rights  of  the  Parochial  Clergy,"  a  charge.  10.  "  Concerning 
Bonds  of  Refignation  of  Benefices."'  11,  "  The  Foundation 
of  Ecclefiaftical  Jurifdi£lion,  and  as  it  regards  the  Legal  Su- 
premacy." 12.  "  The  grand  queftion  concerning  the  Bifhops' 
right  to  vote  in  Parliament  in  Cafes  Capital,"  13.  "  Two 
Speeches  in  Parliament."  14.  '<  Of  the  true  Antiquity  of 
J-ondon."     15.  "  Concerning  the  unreafonablenefs  of  a  new 
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Separation,  on  account  of  the  Oaths  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary."  i6.  "  A  Vindi.ation  of  their  Majefties  Au- 
thorities to  fill  the  Sees  of  Deprived  BUhops."  17.  "  An 
Anfwer  to  the  Prpcr  delivered  by  Mr.  Alhton,  at  his  execution, 
to  fir  Francis  Child,  Sherift  of  London,  with  the  Paper  itfelf." 
The  fourth,  fifth,  and  lixth  volumes  contain,  18.  Pieces  written 
againft  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  controverfy  with  Crelfy,  Sar- 
geant,  and  other  Popifh  advocates.  Bentley's  infcription  is 
this: 

"  H.  S.  E.  mellores, 

Edvardus  Stillingflect,  S.  T  P.  Qaanj  quos  ipfe  mukos  fcripfit 

.Ex  Decano  Ecclsfis  Paulinae  Epiftopus  cdiditque, 

Vigornienfis,  Ecclefia  Anglicans  defenfor  fempet 

Jam  tibi,  quicunque  hsc  legis,  inviftus. 

Nifi  &  Europae  Sc  literati  orbis  hofpes  es, 

Ipfe  per  fe  nocus:  Natus  eft  Cranbornice  in  Agro 

Dum  rebus  mortalibus  interfuit,  Dorrettenfi, 

Et  fandtitate  morum,  &  oris  ftaturasque  XVII  Aprilis  MDCXXXV,  Patre 

dignitate,  Samuele  Generofo. 

Et  confummataj  eruditionis  laude  In  matrimonio  habuit  Andream  Gul. 

Undique  veiierandus.  Dobyns  Gen.  Filiam, 

Cui  in  humanioiibus  literis  Crltlci,  in  Atque  ea  defunda 

Divinis  Thcologi,  Elizabetham  Nicolai  Pedley  Equitis  ; 

In  recondita  Hiftoria  Antiquarii,  in  Fsmiiias,  quod  unum  dixilTe  latls  eft, 

Scientlis  Philofophi,  Tanto  marito  dignilTimas. 

In  legum  peritia  Jurifconl'ulti,  in  civili  Obiit  Weftmonaltcrii  XXVII  Martii 

prudentia  Politic!,  MDCLXXXXIX. 

In  Eloquentia  Univerfi,  Vixit  annos  LXIIl,  menfes  undecim. 

Falces  ultro  fubmiferunt.  Trcs  libeios  reliquit  libi  fuperftites. 

Major  unus  in  his  omnibus,  quam  alii  Ex  priore  conjugio  Edvardum,  ex 

in  fingulis  ;  ftcundo 

Ut  Bibliothecam  fuam,  cui  parcm  Jacobum  &  Annam  : 

Orbis  vix  habuit,  Quorum  Jacobus  CoUegii  hujus 

Intra  peftus  omn's  dodrinae  capax  Cathcdralis  Canonicus 

Geftaffe  integram  vifus  fit ;  Patri  Optimo  bene  merenti 

Qure    tamen   nullos  libros   noverat  Monumcntum  hoc  poni  curavit." 

STILLINGFLEET  (Benjamin,  efq;),  was  grandfon  to 
the  bifhop  of  Worcefter  [qJ,  and  equally  dillinguifhed  as  a 
naturalift  and  a  poet,  the  rare  union  fo  much  delired  by  Dr. 
Aikin.  Both  his  father  and  the  bifhop,  were  fellows  of  St. 
John's-college  in  Cambridge.  His  father  was  alfo  F.  R,  S. 
M.  D,  and  Grefham  profelfor  of  phyfic:  but,  marrying  in 
1692,  loft  his  lucrative  offices,  and  the  biihop's  favour;  a  mis- 
fortune that  affeiSlcd  both  him  and  his  pc^fterity.  He  took 
orders,  however,  and  obtained,  by  his  father's  patronage,  the 
reilory  of  Newington  Butts,  which  he  immediately  exchanged 
for  thofe  of  Wood-Norton  and  Swanton  in  Norfolk.  He  died 
in  1708.  Benjamin,  his  only  fon,  was  educated  at  Norwich 
fchool,  which  he  left  in  172c,  with  the  charafter  of  an  ex- 
cellent fcholar.  He  then  went  to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge, 
at  the  requeft  of  Dr.  Bentley,  the  mafter,  who  had  been  pri- 

[q^  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  by  Nichols,  p.  300. 
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vate  tutor  to  his  father,  domeftic  chaplain  to  his  grandfather, 
and  was  much  indebted  to  the  family.  Here  he  was  admitted 
April  14,  1720  ;  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  became  a  can- 
didate for  a  fellowfhip ;  but  was  rejefted,  by  the  mailer's  in- 
fluence. This  was  a  fevere  and  unexpeded  difappointment ; 
and  but  little  alleviated"  afterwards  by  the  dodor's  apology, 
that  it  was  a  pity  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Stillingflcet's  parts 
Ihould  be  buried  within  the  walls  of  a  college.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  ingratitude  of  Dr.  Bentley  was  not  of  any  real  dif- 
fervice  to  Mr.  Stillingflcet,  He  travelled  into  Italy  ;  and,  by 
being  thrown  into  the  world,  formed  many  honourable  and  va- 
luable conneilions.  The  prefent  lord  Harrington  gave  him, 
in  a  very  polite  manner,  the  place  of  mailer  of  the  barracks 
at  Kenfington  ;  a  favour  to  which  Mr.  Stillingilcet,  in  the  de- 
dication of  his  *'  Calendar  of  Flora"  to  that  nobleman,  1 761, 
alludes  with  great  politenefs,  as  well  as  the  warmeft  gratitude. 
His  "  Calendar"  was  formed  at  Stratton  in  Norfolk,  in  Nor- 
folk, in  1755,  at  the  hofpitable  feat  of  Mr.  Marfliam,  who 
had  made  feveral  remarks  of  that  kind,  and  had  communi- 
cated to  the  public  his  curious  *'  Obfervations  on  the  Growth  of 
Trees."  But  it  was  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  of  Felbrig  in  Nor- 
folk, that  he  appears  to  have  had  the  greateft  obligations.  He 
travelled  abroad  M'ith  him  ;  fpent  much  of  his  time  at  his 
houfe;  and  was  appointed  one  of  his  executors  ;  with  a  confi- 
derable  addition  to  an  annuity  which  that  gentleman  had  fettled 
upon  him  in  his  life-time.  Mr.  Stillingfleet's  genius  led  him 
principally  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  which  he  profccuted  as  ari 
ingenious  philofopher,  an  ufeful  citizen,  and  a  good  man.  Gray 
the  poet  makes  the  following  favourable  mention  of  him,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  dated  from  London,  in  1761  :  *'  I  have 
lately  made  an  acquaintance  with  this  philofopher,  who  lives  in 
a  garret  [r]  in  the  winter,  that  he  may  fupport  fome  near  re- 
lations who  depend  upon  him.  He  is  always  employed,  con- 
fequently  (according  to  my  old  maxim)  always  happy,  always 
chearful,  and  feems  to  me  a  worthy  honefl  man.  His  prefent 
fcheme  is  to  fend  fome  perfons,  properly  qualified,  to  refide  a 
year  or  two  in  Attica,  to  make  themfelves  acquainted  with  the 
climate,  produ6lions,  and  natural  hiftory  of  the  country,  that 
Ttve  may  underfland  Arillotle,  Theophraftus,  &c.  v/ho  have  been 
Heathen  Greek  to  us  for  fo  many  ages ;  and  this  he  has  got 
propofed  to  lord  Bute,  no  unlikely  perfon  to  put  it  in  execution, 
as  he  is  himfelf  a  botanift."  An  epiftle  by  Mr.  Stillingfleet, 
in  1723,  is  printed  in  the  Poetical  Magazine,  1764,  p.  224^ 
He  publilhed,  about  1733,  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled, 
*'  Some  Thoughts  concerning  Happinefs  i"  and,  in  1759,  ap- 

[jlJI  This  is  not  to  be  underftood  literally. 
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peared  a  volume  of  **  Mifcellaneous  Tra6ls,"  chiefly  tranflated 
from  efTays  in  the  "  Amoenitates  AcaJemicae,"  publiflied  by 
Linnaeus,  interfperfed  with  fome  obfervations  and  additions  of 
his  own.  In  this  volume  he  Ihews  a  tafte  for  clallical  learn- 
ing, and  entertains  us  with  fome  elegant  poetical  effufions. 
He  annexed  to  it  fome  valuable  *'  Obfervations  on  Graffes," 
and  dedicated  the  whole  to  George  lord  Lyttelton.  A  fecond 
edition  of  it  appeared  in  1762;  a  third  in  1775.  Mr.  StiU 
lingfleet  like  wife  publiflied  "  Some  Thoughts  occahoned  by  the 
late  Earthquakes,  1750,"  a  poem,  in  4to  ;  "  Farad ;fe  Loft,'* 
an  oratorio,  fet  to  mufic  by  Stanley,  1700,  4to  ;  *'  The  Ho- 
nour and  Diflionour  of  Agriculture,  tranflated  from  the  Spanifh, 
1760,"  8vo;  and  "  Principles  and  Powers  of  Harmony,  1771," 
4to  i  a  very  learned  work,  built  on  Tartini's  "  Trattato  di 
Mufica  fecondo  la  vera  fcienza  dell'  Armonia."  Thcfe,  and 
his  "  Eifay  on  Converfation,  1757,"  in  the  firft  volume  pf 
Dodfley's  colle6lion  of  Poems,  entitle  him  to  no  fmall  degree 
of  rank  among  our  Englifli  polite  writers.  The  "  Eifay"  is 
addrefled  to  Mr.  Wyndham,  with  all  that  vrarmth  of  friendfliip 
which  diftlnguiflies  the  author.  As  it  is  chiefly  dida6lic,  it 
does  not  admit  of  fo  many  ornaments  as  fome  compofitions  of 
other  kinds.  It  contains,  however,  much  good  fcnfe,  fliews  a 
confiderable  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  has  feveral  palTages 
that,  in  point  of  harmony  and  eafy  verfification,  would  not 
difgrace  the  writings  of  our  moft  admired  poets.  Here  more 
than  once  Mr.  Stillingfleet  fliews  himJelf  ftill  fore  from  Dr. 
Bentley's  cruel  treatment  of  him ;  and  towards  the  beautiful 
and  moral  clofe  of  this  poem  (where  he  gives  us  a  fl^etch  of 
himfelf)  feems  to  hint  at  a  mortification  of  a  more  delicate 
nature,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fuflered  from  the  other  fex. 
This  too  may  perhaps  account  for  the  afperity  with  which  he 
treats  the  ladies  in  the  ''  Verfcs"  printed  in  the  fixth  volume  of 
the  "  Seleft  Colledion  of  Poems,  1781.''  To  thefe  difap- 
pointments  it  was  perhaps  owing  that  Mr.  Stillingfleet  neither 
married,  nor  went  into  orders.  His  London  relidence  was  at 
a  fadler's  in  Piccadilly,  where  he  died  a  bachelor,  Dec.  15, 
1771,  aged  69,  leaving  feveral  valuable  papers  behind  him. 
To  thefe  Mr.  Pennant  alludes  in  a  beautiful  elogium  on  him* 
prefixed  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Britifli  Zoology,"  when 
he  fays,  "  I  received  the  unfiniflied  tokens  of  his  regard  by 
virtue  of  his  promife  ;  the  only  papers  that  were  refcued  frorn 
the  flames  to  which  his  modefl:y  had  devoted  all  the  reft."  He 
was  buried  in  St.  James's  church,  v/ithout  any  monument. 
A  good  portraic  [s]  of  him  has  been  engraved  by  Val.  Green, 

^5]  Infcfibcd,  "  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  Efq; 

'  '  To  revive  in  their  memories  the  image  of  lb  worthy  a  man, 

mifiy  of  thife  Prints  have  been  diftributed  among  his  Friends. 

Muhiiille  binujiebtliiiccidit.'" 
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from  an  original  by  Zoffanij,  then  in  the  pofleffion  of  Mr. 
Torriano  ;  but  afterwards  the  property  of  Mr.  Lifter,  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Greenwich  Hoipital  ;  who  had  150  prints 
taken  from  it.  This  is  his  only  monument ;  his  friends  think- 
ing his  literary  works  fufficient  to  preferve  his  memory.  iVIr. 
Stillingfleet's  eldefl  fider,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  Mr.  Locker, 
of  whom  we  have  already  given  fome  memoirs.  Mr.  Stilling- 
fleet  had  ordered  all  his  papers  to  be  deilroycd  at  his  death, 
poflibly  not  choofing  that  any  thing  of  his  fliould  be  publifhed 
afterwards.  He  had,  however,  printed  in  8vo,  eighteen  copies 
of  the  following  oratorios:  i.  "  Jofeph."  This  drama,  he 
obferves,  appearing  to  be  unfit  for  the  ifagc,  was  not  filled  up 
with  the  number  of  fongs  necefTary  to  give  it  a  proper  length  of 
time  for  performing.  2.  "  Mofes  and  Zipporah."  The  plan 
of  this  drama  was  firft  thought  of  and  laid  Feb.  9,  1760,  at 
night;  and  the  recitative  was  finiflied  on  Thurfday  the  14th 
following,  at  eleven  at  night.  The  fongs  were  begun  Monday 
the  i8th  following,  and  finifhed  on  the  Thurfday  follow- 
ing, all  but  the  firft  fong  in  the  third  a61:.  3.  "  David 
and  Bathfheba."  The  firll  fketch  was  begun  Jan.  9,  1758, 
ended  Jan.  12,  fongs  and  all:  and  not  much  altered  afterwards. 
Finiflied  June  6,  1758.  4.  *'  Medea."  Begun  March  8,  at 
ten  at  night ;  finiftied  March  20,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  the 
fame  year,  fongs  and  all ;  nearly  the  fame  as  in  this  [printedj 
book.  Without  fongs  it  was  finifhed  March  ...  at  eleven  in 
the  morning.  Thefe  memoranda  are  from  his  own  hand- 
writing; as  is  the  following  w^zi'/jw^,  intended  to  take  place  of 
one  before  written  for  *'  Medea:" 

**  Difmal  fate  of  womankind  ! 
Deftin'd  from  their  birth  to  ill! 
Slave  in  body  and  in  mind, 
Subject  to  fome  tyrant's  will. 
Young,  to  wilful  man  a  prey ; 
Old,  dcfpis'd  and  caft  away." 
STOBiEUS  (Joannes),  an  ancient  Greek  writer,  lived  in 
the    fifth  century,  as   is  generally   fuppofed  [t]  ;  for  nothing 
certain   is  known,   and  therefore   nothing  can  be  affirmed  of 
him.     What  remains  of  him  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from 
ancient  poets  and  philofophers:  yet  this  colleftion  is  not  eomc 
down  to  us  entire ;  and  even  what  we   have  of  it  appears  to 
be  intermixed  with  the  additions  of  thofe  who  lived  atier  him. 
Thefe  extra>fls,  though  they  give   us  no   greater  idea  of  Sto- 
baeus  than  that  of  a  common-place  tranfcriber,  are  yet  curious 
and  ufeful,  as   they  prefent   us  with  many  things  of  various 
kinds,  which  are  to  be  found  no  where  elfe ;  and  therefore 

[t]  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr2C,  V.  viii. 
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have  always  been  highly  valued  by  the  learned.  It  appears 
beyond  dii'pute,  in  Fabricius's  opinion,  that  Stobasus  was  not 
a  Chi  iftian,  becaufe  he  never  meddled  with  Chriftian  writers, 
noj  tmade  the  lead  ufc  of"  them,  in  any  of  his  colle(5>ions.  The 
**  Excerpta  ot  Stoba^us,"  were  firft  publifhed  in  Greek  at 
Venice,  in  15^,6,  and  dedicated  to  Bembus,  who  was  then  the 
curator  ot  St.  Marie's  library  there,  and  furnifhed  the  manu- 
fcrip'  ;  b\ir  they  have  been  often  publifhed  fince  from  better 
manufcrlpts,  wi'.h  Latin  verflons  and  notes  by  G.fner,  Gro- 
tius,  and  other  learned  men;  particularly  at  Paris,  in  1623,  4to. 

S'1X)C"K  (Christian),  a  celebrated  fcholat  and  Orientalift, 
was  born  at  Can^burg,  in  1672,  became  a  profeifor  at  Jena,  in 
171;,  ard  died  in  1733,  with  a  very  high  reputation,  parti- 
cularly tor  Oriental  literature.  The  chief  of  his  works  are, 
I.  "  Difputaticnies  de  poenis  Hebrccorum  capitalibus."  2. 
'*  Clavis  Linguae  Sandae  Veteris  Teifamentis."  3.  "  Clavis 
Linguae  Sandie  Novi  Teftamenti."  Thefe  two  laft,  which 
are  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  lexicon,  for  the  words  contained  in 
the  facred  writings,  have  been  much  approved,  have  gone 
through  feverai  editions,  and  received  improvements  and  ad- 
ditions. 

STONE  (John),  an  Englifh  painter,  was  an  extraordinary 
copier  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  He  was  bred  up 
under  Crofs ;  and  took  feverai  admirable  copies,  after  many 
good  piilures  in  England.  His  copies  were  reckoned  the  fineft 
of  any  that  had  been  then  done  in  this  nation.  He  did  alfo  fome. 
imitations  after  fuch  mafters  as  he  more  particularly  fancied  ; 
which  performances  were  in  good  repute,  and  received  into  the 
bed  colleftions.  He  fpent  thirty-feven  years  abroad  in  the 
ftudy  of  his  art,  where  he  improved  himfelf  in  feverai  lan- 
guages, being  befides  a  man  of  fome  learning.  He  died  in 
London  Aug.  24,  165?. 

STONE  (Edmund),  an  eminent,  though  felf-taught  rna~ 
thematician,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  fon  to  a  gar- 
dener in  the  fervice  of  the  duke  of  Argyle.  It  is  rather  ex- 
traordinary, that  neither  the  time  or  place  of  his  birth  is 
exaftly  known,  nor  even  the  time  of  his  death.  The  chief 
account  of  him  that  is  extant  is  contained  in  a  letter  written 
by  the  celebrated  chevalier  Ramfay  to  father  Cartel,  a  Jefuit 
at  Paris,  and  publilhed  in  the  Journal  de  Trcvoux,  p.  109. 
From  this  it  appears,  that  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  his  fingular  talents  were  difcovered  accidentally  by  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  who  found  that  he  had  been  reading  Newton's 
Principla.  The  duke  was  furprifed,  entered  into  converfation 
with  him,  and  was  aflonifhed  at  the  force,  accuracy,  and  can- 
dour of  his  3nl\vers.  The  inftru61ions  he  had  received  amoimtcd 
to  no  more  than  having  been  taught  to  read  by  a  fervant  of  the 
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duke's,  about  ten  years  before.  *'  I  firft  learned  to  read,"  faid 
Stone,  "  the  mafons  were  then  at  work  upon  your  houfe : 
I  went  near  them  one  day,  and  I  faw  that  the  archite£t  ufed  a 
rule  and  compaiTes,  and  that  he  made  calculations.  I  en- 
quired what  might  be  the  ufe  of  thefe  things;  and  I  was  in- 
formed that  there  was  a  fcience  called  arithmetic  :  I  purchafed 
a  book  of  andimetic,  and  I  le.uncd  it.  I  was  told  there  was 
another  fcience  called  geometry  :  I  bought  the  books,  and  I 
learned  geometry.  By  reading  I  found  that  there  were  good 
books  in  thefe  two  fciences  in  Latin  :  I  bought  a  dicSlionary, 
and  1  learnt  Latin.  I  underftood  that  there  were  good  books 
of  the  fame  kind  in  French:  I  bought  a  di6>ionary,  and  I 
learned  French.  And  this,  my  lord,  is  what  I  have  done.  It 
feems  to  me  that  we  may  learn  every  thing,  when  we  know 
the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet."  Delighted  with  this 
account,  the  duke  drew  him  from  obfcurity,  and  placed  him  in  a 
fituation  which  enabled  him  to  purfue  his  favourite  objects. 
Stone  was  author  and  tranflator  of  feveral  ufcful  works:  i. 
<*  A  new  mathematical  Didionary,"  8vo,  1725.  2.  "  Fluxions,'* 
8vo,  1730.  The  direct  method  is  a  tranflation  of  L'Hofpital's 
Analyfe  des  infiniment  petits,  from  the  French ;  and  the  in- 
verfe  method  was  fupplicd  by  Stone  himfelf.  3.  **  The  Ele-, 
jnents  of  Euclid,"  2  vols.  8vo,  1731.  This  is  a  neat  and  ufeful 
edition  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  with  an  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  that  mathematician,  and  a  defence  of  his  ele-r 
ments  againfl  modern  objecflors.  4.  "  A  paper  in  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfaclions,  vol.  xli.  p.  218,  containing,  '*  an  ac- 
count of  two  fpecies  of  lines  of  the  third  order,  not  men- 
tioned by  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  or  Mr,  Sterling;  and  fome  other 
fmall  productions. 

Stone  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  is  defcribed 
by  Ramfay  as  a  man  of  the  utmoft  modefty  and  fimplicity, 
animated  by  a  pure  and  difmterefted  love  of  fcience.  He  dlf- 
covered  fometimes,  by  methods  of  his  own,  truths  which  others 
had  difcovered  before  him.  On  thefe  occafions  he  was  charmed 
to  find  that  he  was  not  the  firft  inventor,  but  that  others  ha4 
made  a  greater  progrefs  than  he  fuppofed. 

STORK  (AbrahAxVi),  a  Dutch  painter  of  fea-pieces  and 
fea-ports,  died  in  1708,  but  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  the 
mafter  under  whom  he  ftudied,  have  not  been  recorded.  He 
was  a  native  of  Amflerdam,  where  he  might  naturally  imbibe 
a  tafte  for  that  kind  of  fcenery  which  he  ufually  reprefented ; 
confifting  of  boats,  barges,  and  fhips,  with  many  perfons  en- 
gaged in  different  employments,  lading  or  unlading  the  velTels. 
He  ftudied  afTiduoufly  after  pature,  and  ufually  fketched  from 
the  real  obje6ts,  fo  that  a  ftrong  character  of  truth  is  the  great 
Recommendation  of  his  feas,  rocks,  and  harbours.     His  figures 
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art  fmall,  b\it  iifually  defigned  with  great  exa(5lners,  and  fa 
numerous  in  nioft  of  his  pieces,  as  to  afford  a  great  fund  of 
entertainment.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  a  painter  of  land- 
fcapes,  and  chiefly  reprefented  views  of  the  Rhine,  but  was 
not  equal  to  him.  A  capital  pi6ture  of  Abraham  Stork  is,  the 
reception  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  river  Amftel. 

STOW  (JoHNJ,  an  eminent  Englifh  antiquary,  was  born  in 
London  about  1525  [u]  ;  and  very  probably  in  Cornhill,  fmce 
it  is  certain  that  both  his  father  and  grandfather  lived  there,  and 
were  perfons  of  good  fubftance  and  credit.  There  is  no  ac- 
count of  any  circumltances  relating  to  his  youth,  except  that 
he  was  bred  to  his  father's  bufinefs,  which,  there  is  reafon  to 
fuppole,  was  that  of  a  taylor.  When  he  quitted  Cornhill  is 
uncertain  ;  but,  in  1549,  we  find  him  fituated  within  Aldgate, 
from  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Lime-ftreet  ward,  and 
there  he  continued  till  his  death.  He  began  early  to  apply 
himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  England, 
even  fo  as  to  neglect  his  calling,  and  hurt  his  circumftances. 
It  was  about  156c,  that  he  conceived  thoughts  of  compiling  an 
Englifh  chronicle  ;  and  he  fpent  the  remaining  part  of  a  long 
life  in  colle6ling  fuch  things  relating  to  this  kingdom  as  he 
efteemed  worthy  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  He  had  pur- 
fued  thefe  ftudies  fome  time,  and  had  acquired  a  name  by  his 
fkill  in  them,  when,  perceiving  how  little  profit  he  was  likely 
to  gain  from  his  induftry,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  deferting 
them,  in  order  to  apply  himfelf  more  diligently  to  the  bufinefs 
of  his  profeilion  ;  and  the  expenfivenefs  of  purchafing  manu- 
fcripts  was  an  additional  motive  to. this  refolution.  But  Dr. 
Matthew  Parker,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent antiquary,  and  a  generous  encourager  of  thofe  (tudies, 
perfuaded  him  to  continue  his  purfuits,  and  allifted  him  during 
his  life  by  feveral  benefa6Uons. 

The  firft  work  which  he  publiflied  was,  "A  fummary  of  the 
Chronicles  of  England,  from  the  coming  in  of  Brute  unto  his 
own  time."  He  began  this  work  at  the  defire  of  the  lord 
Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicefter;  and  the  occafion 
of  it  was  this:  In  1562,  Mr.  Stow,  in  his  fearch  after  curious 
and  uncommon  trails,  met  with  an  ingenious  one  written  by 
Edmimd  Dudley,  his  lordihip's  grandfather,  during  his  impri- 
fonment  in  the  Tower,  entitled,  "  The  Tree  of  the  Com- 
monwealth [x] ;"  which  he  dedicated  to  king  Henry  VIII. 
though  it  never  came  to  his  majefty's  hand.  Mr.  Stow  kept 
the  original  himfelf,  and  tranfcribed  a  fair  copy  of  it,  which 
he  prefented  to  lord  Dudley,  who  upon  this  requeued  him  to 

[u]  Strype's  Life  of  Stow,  prefixed  to  Stow's  Surrey  ot"  Loaioa,  printed  in  1720. 
£x  j  See  Art.  Edmund  Dudley. 
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draw  up  fome  work  of  the  fame  nature.  The  indefatigable  an- 
tiquary therefore  colIecEled  this  fummary,  and  dedicated  it  to  his 
lordfhip:  it  was  reprinted  in  1573,  8vo,  with  additions.  This 
fame  year  came  out  the  laborious  and  voluminous  colledions  of 
Reiner  Wolfe,  printer  to  the  queen  ;  being  "  A  Chronicle  of 
Britain,  and  the  Kings  and  Qiicen'-  of  that  Kingdom,"'  printed 
and  reprinted  by  Raphael  HoUinfhed,  and  going  commonly 
under  his  nanu-.  The  laft  and  largc(t  edition  of  that  work,  in 
1587,  contains  many  confiderable  additions  of  Mr.  Stow; 
indeed  the  main  part  of  the  continuation  of  that  hidory  from 
1573  to  15S7.  In  1598,  he  publiilied  his  **  S.irvey  of  Lon- 
don, containing  the  original,  antiquity,  increafe,  inodern  eflate, 
and  defcription  of  that  city,"  in  4to,  This  ufeful  a' id  valu- 
able work  has  been  reprinted  feveral  times,  with  additions  and 
improvements  by  the  author,  aiid  after  his  death  by  others  ; 
and,  in  1720,  a  fifth  edition  of  it  was  publifhed,  in  2  vols. 
folio,  by  Mr.  Strype,  with  the  aiuhor's  life  and  additions  by 
himfelf.  In  1600,  Mr.  Stow  fet  forth  his  *'  Fh  res  hillori- 
arum ;"  that  is,  his  "  Annals  oi  this  Kingdom  from  the  Time 
of  the  ancient  Britons  to  his  own."  This  work  was  nothing 
elfe  but  his  '*  Summary"  greatly  enlarged,  which  he  dedicated 
to  archbifhop  Whitgift.  It  was  reprinted  five  years  after  with 
additions;  but  even  in  this  improved  ftate  it  was  no  more  than 
an  abridgement  of  a  much  larger  hiftory  of  this  nation,  which 
he  had  been  above  fcrty  years  colleding  ont  of  a  multitude  of 
ancient  authors,  regiiters,  chronicles,  lives,  and  records  of  cities 
and  towns ;  and  which  he  intended  now  to  have  publi(hed,  if 
the  printer,  probably  fearing  the  fuccefs  of  it,  after  the  late 
appearance  of  fo  large  a  chronicle  as  that  of  Hollinflied,  had 
not  chofen  rather  to  undertake  this  abftracl  of  Mr.  Stow's 
work. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  finding  himfelf  reduced 
to  narrow  circnmflances,  for  his  purfults  had  been  rather  ex- 
penfive  than  profitable  to  hiin,  he  addrcJed  the  lord-mayor  and 
aldermen,  that,  in  confideration  of  his  fcrviccs  to  the  city,  and 
in  order  to  affift  him  in  farther  defigns,  they  would  grant  him 
two  freedorns  of  the  city:  and,  forne  years  after,  he  prefented 
another  petition  to  them,  fetting  forth,  that  he  was  of  the  age 
of  threefcore  and  four ;  that  he  had,  for  the  fpace  of  almoll 
thirty  years  laft  paft,  fet  forth  divers  works  to  them,  and  that 
he  therefore  praytd  them  to  beftow  on  him  a  yearly  penfioii, 
whereby  he  might  reap  fomewhat  towards  his  great  charges. 
Whether  thefe  applications  had  any  fuccefs,  is  not  known; 
nor  do  we  find  that  he  received  any  reward  from  the  city,  equal 
to  the  extraordinary  pains  he  had  taken  for  its  glory,  unlefs  we 
reckon  for  fuch  his  being  appointed  the  fecd-chrcnicler  of  it : 
yet  so  great  falary  could  be  annexed  to  this  place,  fiuce  he  was 
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obliged  to  requeft  a  brief  from  king  James  I.  to  colled  the 
chari'^able  bcicvolence  of  well-difpofed  people  for  his  relief. 
What  the  ciiy  contributed  upon  this  occaiion,  may  be  efti- 
mated  from  what  was  coUefted  from  the  parifhioners  of 
St.  Maiy  Woolnoth,  which  was  no  more  than  ftven  (hil- 
lings and  fixpence.  He  died  of  a  ftone-colic,  April  5,  1605, 
and  was  iarjrred  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Underfhaft, 
where  a  decent  monument  was  ere6ted  to  him  by  his  widow  ; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  he  was  then  in  his  eightieth  year. 
His  perfon  and  tem.per  are  thus  defcribed  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Howes,  who  knew  him  very  well:  *'  He  was  tall  of  flature, 
lean  of  body  and  face;  his  eyes  fmall  and  chryftalline;  of  a 
pleafant  and  chearful  countenance  ;  his  fight  and  memory  very 
good  ;  and  he  retained  the  true  ufe  of  all  his  fenfes  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  He  had  an  excellent  memory  ;  was  very  fober, 
mild,  and  courteous  to  any  that  required  his  inftru6lions.  He 
always  protefted  never  to  have  written  any  thing  cither  for  envy, 
fear,  or  favour,  nor  to  feek  his  own  private  gain  or  vain-glory ; 
and  that  his  own  pains  and  care  was  to  write  truth." 

As  to  his  literary  character,  he  was  an  unwearied  reader  of 
all  EngliOi  hiftory,  whether  printed  or  in  manufcript;  and  a 
fearcher  into  records,  regifters,  journals,  original  charters,  in- 
llruments,  &c.  Nor  was  he  contented  with  a  mere  perufal  of 
ihefe  things,  but  was  ambitious  of  pollciTing  them  as  a  great 
treafure;  and  by  the  time  he  was  forty  years  of  age,  he  had 
raifed  a  confiderable  library  of  fuch  works.  His  (tudy  was 
Itored,  not  only  with  ancient  authors,  but  likewife  with  ori,. 
ginal  charters,  regilters,  and  chronicles  of  particular  places. 
He  had  the  greater  opportunity  of  enriching  himfelf  with  thefe 
things,  as  he  lived  Ihortly  after  the  dilfolution  of  the  monaf- 
teries,  when  they  were  difperfed  and  fcattered  abroad  into 
divers  hands  out  of  thofe  repofitories.  It  was  his  cuftom  to 
tranfcribe  all  fuch  old  and  ufeful  books  as  he  could  not  obtain 
orpurchafe;  thus  he  copied  lix  volumes  of  colledions  for  his 
own  ufe,  v.'hich  he  afterwards  fold  to  Mr.  Camden,  who 
gave  him  for  them  an  annuity  of  eight  pounds  for  life.  He 
was  a  true  antiquary,  fmce  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  reports, 
nor  with  the  credit  of  what  he  had  ken  in  print,  but  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  originals:  and  he  made  ufe  of  his  own  legs,  for 
he  could  never  ride,  travelling  on  foot  to  many  cathedrals  and 
churches,  in  order  fo  confult  and  tranfcribe  from  aricient  re- 
cords and  charters.  With  regard  to  his  religion,  he  was  at 
firft  in  all  probability  a  favourer  of  Popery  :  for,  in  1568,  the 
Itate  had  a  jealoufy  of  him,  which  occafioned  an  order  of 
council  to  Dr.  Grindal,  bifliop  of  London,  to  caufe  his  library 
to  be  fearched  for  fuperilitious  books,  of  v,hich  fort  feveral 
were  found  there ;  and  it  is  very  likely,  that  his  known  in- 
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cUnatlon  that  way  might  be  the  ground  of  other  troubles, 
which  he  underwent,  either  in  the  ecclcfiaftical  commiflion, 
or  in  the  ftar-chamber :  for  it  is  certain,  that,  about  1570,  he 
■was  accufcd,  though  falfcly,  as  appeared  upon  trial,  before  the 
ecclefiaftical  commilTioners,  tipon  no  lefs  than  a  hundred  and 
forty  articles.  Papift  or  Proteftant,  he  was  an  honeft  and 
generous  man,  unfpottcd  in  his  life,  and  ufeful  in  his  pur- 
fuits. 

To  conclude  :  is  it  not  a  little  extraordinary,  that  Stow,  our 
mofl:  famous  antiquary,  and  Speed,  one  of  our  beft  early  hif- 
torians,  fliould  both  have  been  taylors  ? 

STRABO,  an  excellent  writi  r  of  antiquity,  who  died  at 
the  beginning  of  the  emperor  Tiberius's  reign  [v],  has  left  us 
a  very  valuable  work,  in  feventeen  books,  "  Dc  rebus  geogra- 
J)hicis."  His  family  was  ancient  and  noble,  and  originally  of 
Gnoffus,  a  city  of  Crete  ;  but  he  was  born  at  Amafia,  a  town 
of  Pontus.  Ihe  greatefl  care  was  taken  of  his  education  ;  for, 
as  we  learn  from  himfelf,  there  was  not  a  fchool  in  Afia,  whofe 
mafter  had  any  reputation  to  which  he  was  not  fent.  He 
was  fent  to  Nyfa,  when  he  was  very  young,  to  learn  rhetoric 
and  grammar;  and  afterAvards  applied  himfelf  to  philofophy, 
and  heard  the  mafters  of  the  feveral  fe6ls.  Xylander,  his 
Latin  tranflator,  fuppofes  him  to  have  embraced  the  Peripa- 
tetic dodrines  and  difcipline ;  but  this,  as  the  learned  Ca- 
faubon  and  others  have  obferved,  is  exprefsly  againft  feveral 
declarations  of  his  own,  which  fhew  him  plainly  enough  to 
have  been  a  Stoic.  Ancient  authors  have  faid  fo  little  about 
him,  that  we  know  fcarcely  any  circumftances  of  his  life, 
hut  what  we  learn  from  himfelf.  He  mentions  his  own  tra- 
vels into  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  into  Egypt,  Afia,  Greece, 
Italy,  Sardinia,  and  other  iOands:  he  fays,  that  he  went  from 
Armenia  weflward,  till  he  came  to  that  part  of  Etruria,  which 
is  overagainft  Sardinia;  and  fouthward,  from  the  Euxine  fea' 
to  the  extremities  of  ^Ethiopia.  He  did  not  go  fo  far  as  to 
Germany :  on  which  account  it  is  lefs  to  be  wondered,  if  he 
had  not  defcribed  the  countries  this  way  with  his  ufual  clearnefs 
and  accuracy  [zj.  Cluver  fays,  that  he  has  not ;  yet  others 
have  commended  even  this  part  of  his  geography.  He  men-' 
lions  feveral  of  his  contemporaries,  and  feveral  fafts,  which 
fliew  him  to  have  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Auguftus  and  Tiberius  ; 
but  the  year  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

His  books  of  geographv  are  indeed  among  the  mod  valuable 
ancient  works.  The  two  Hrft  are  einployed  in  fliewing,  that 
the  ftudy  of  geography  is  not  only  worthy  of,  but  even  necef- 

[y]  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grjec,  torn.  i.  St  Strabonis  vita  ab  J.  Csfaubono  prefix,  edit. 
Strabon.     Amft.  1707,  j[z]  Anti<j.  G«rni.  1.  iii,  c.  i, 
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fary  to  a  philofopher ;  the  third  defcrlbes  Spain  ;  the  fourth, 
Gaul  and  the  Britannic  ides  ;  the  fifth  and  fixth,  Italy  and  the 
adjacent  ifles  ;  the  feventh,  which  is  imperfect  at  the  end, 
Germany,  the  countries  of  the  Geta;  and  Illyrii,  Taurica, 
Cherfonefus,  and  Epirus;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  Greece, 
with  the  neighbouring  ifles;  the  four  following,  Afia  within 
mount  Taurus ;  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth,  Afia  without 
Taurus,  India,  Perfia,  Syria,  Arabia ;  and  the  feventeenth, 
Egypt,  ^Ethiopia,  Carthage,  and  other  places  of  Africa.  It 
has  been  ufual  to  confult  this  work,  juft  as  we  fliould  confult  a 
geographical  di6lionary;  but  it  richly  deferves  a  continued  and 
attentive  reading,  not  on  account  of  its  geographical  know- 
ledge only,  but  for  many  philofophic  remarks  and  hiflorical 
relations,  that  are  to  be  found  in  it ;  for  Strabo  was  a  man  of 
great  thought  and  judgement,  as  well  as  reading  and  travelling; 
and  therefore  did  not  content  himfelf  with  barely  noting  the 
names  and  fituations  of  places,  but  very  frequently  explains 
the  cuftoms,  manners,  policy,  and  religion  of  particular  na- 
tions, and  alfo  takes  occafion  to  fpeak  of  their  famous  men. 

Strabo's  work  was  publiilied  with  a  Latin  verfion  by  Xy- 
lander,  and  notes  by  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  at  Paris,  1620,  in  folio; 
but  the  beft  edition  is  that  of  Amfterdam  in  1707,  in  2  vols, 
folio,  by  the  learned  Theodore  Janfonius  ab  Almelooveen,  with 
the  entire  notes  of  Xylander,  Cafaubon,  Meurfuis,  Cluver, 
Holflenius,  Salmafius,  Bochart,  Ez.  Spanheim,  Cellarius,  and 
others.  To  this  edition  is  fubjoined  the  Chreftomathia,  or  epi- 
tome of  Strabo;  which,  according  to  Dodwell,  who  has  writ- 
ten a  very  elaborate  and  learned  diifertation  about  it,  was  made 
by  fome  at  prefent  unknown  perfon  between  the  years  of  Chrift 
679  and  996.  It  has.  been  found  of  fome  ufe,  not  only  in 
helping  to  correcf  the  original,  but  in  fupplying  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  defedl  in  the  feventh  book.  Dodweil's  difiertation  is 
prefixed  to  this  edition.  Strabo  coir.pofed  other  works,  of 
which  we  can  only  deplore  the  lofs,  as  we  may  with  the  juftef-t 
reafon. 

STRADA  (Famianus;,  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  Je- 
fuit,  was  born  at  Rome  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century; 
and  taught  rhetoric  there,  in  a  public  manner,  for  iittcen  years. 
He  wrote  feveral  treatifes  upon  the  art  of  oratory,  and  pub- 
lifhed  fome  orations,  probably  with  a  view  of  iilulhating  by 
example  what  he  had  inculcated  by  precept.  But  his  *'  Pro- 
luiiones  academicse,"  and  his  "  Hiftoria  de  Bello  Belgico,"  are 
the  works  which  raifed  his  reputation,  and  have  preferved  his 
memory.  His  "  Hlftory  of  the  War  of  Flanders,"  was  piib- 
lifhcd  at  Rome,  the  firll  decade  in  1650,  the  fccond  in  1647,  the 
whole  extending  from  the  death  of  Charles  V.  which  hap- 
pened in  1558,  to  the  year  1590,  It  is  written  in  good  Latin, 
VvL,  XIV.  '0  as 
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as  all  allow  ^  but  its  merit  in  other  refpecls  has  been  vari- 
oufly  determined.  Scioppius  attacked  it  in  his  manner,  in  a 
book  entitled,  Infamia  Famiani :  but  Scioppius  was  a  man  of 
great  malice  and  pafFion,  as  well  as  great  parts  and  learning, 
\Vhich  makes  his  ceiifures  little  regarded.  Bentivoglio,  in  his 
memoirs,  aftirms,  tliat  Strada's  hiftory  is  fitter  for  a  college, 
than  a  court,  becaufe  he  has  meddled  fo  much  with  war  and 
politics,  neither  of  which  he  underftood.  The  Jefuit  Rapin 
[a],  fpeaking  of  the  vicioufnefs  of  a  compounded  and  multi- 
form ftyle  in  hiflory,  fays,  "  this  was  the  fault  of  Strada,  who, 
by  the  beauty  of  his  imagination,  and  the  great  variety  of  his- 
reading,  has  mixed  fuch  different  characters  and  manners :  but 
fuch  a  mixture,  as  he  fhews  in  his  way  of  writing,  how  agree- 
able foever  it  may  be  thought,  lofes  much  of  perfedion." 
The  late  lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his  "  Letters  upon  hiftory  [bJ,* 
has  been  very  fevere  upon  Strada:  he  calls  him  *'  a  Rhe- 
tor," and  fays,  •'  that  one  page  of  Tacitus  outweighs  whole 
volumes  of  him.  I  fingle  him  out,"  adds  his  lordfhip,  *'  among 
the  moderns,  becaufe  he  had  the  foolifh  prefumption  to  cenfurc 
Tacitus,  and  to  write  hiflory  himfelf." 

His  '*  Prolufiones  academical,"  fhew  great  ingenuity,  and 
a  mafterly  fkill  in  claflical  literature;  that  prolufion  efpecially 
in  which  he  introduces  Lucan,  Lucretius,  Claudian,  Ovid, 
Statius,  and  Virgil,  each  of  them  verifying  according  to  his 
own  ftrain.  They  have  been  often  printed ;  and,  as  they 
relate  chiefly  to  polite  literature,  are  not  unpleafing ;  except 
that  they  are  written,  like  his  hiflory,  a  little  too  rhetorically. 
Strada  was  born,  according  to  Saxius  [c],  in  1572,  and  died 
in  1649. 

STRADA  (John),  or  STRADANUS,  a  FlemiOi  painter, 
born  at  Bruges  in  1536  [d],  was  famous  in  feveral  branches  of 
his  art.  He  painted  hiftory,  battles,  chaces,  and  animals,  all 
with  great  fuccefs.  His  family  was  illuftrious,  but  his  incli- 
nations led  him  to  the  ftudy  of  painting  ;  and  to  complete  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  he  went  to  Italy,  The  exquifite  remains 
of  antiquity,  with  the  works  of  Raphael,  and  other  great 
painters,  were  the  models  which  enabled  him  to  attain  con- 
fiderable  eminence  in  his  profellion.  Florence  was  the  place 
where  he  chofe  to  fix  his  refidence,  though  invited  to  feveral 
others,  and  there  the  befl  of  his  works  remain.  He  died  there 
in  1604,  at  the  age  of  fixty-eight.  His  tnfte  is  efteemed  good, 
though  not  entirely  diveited  of  the  Flemilh  ftyle,  after  all  his 
diligent  ftudy  in  Italy.     The  tone  of  his  colouring,  however, 

'a]  Reflex,  fur  la  hift.  kington's  Didionary ;  they  are  difterently 

FJ  Letter  V.  given  in  fome  books,  and  the  dlfftrcncc* 

c]  Onomaftkon,  Tol.  Iv.  p.  a62.  are    there  ftated  and  eftimaud.     See  las 

pj  The  dates  h^reare  taken  from  Pil-  Diftionary  of  Painters, 
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is  pleafing,  and  his  works  maintain  an  honourable  place  with 
thofe  of  Salviati,   Volterra,  and  others. 

STRAIGHT  (JoKNJ,  reftor  of  Findon  in  SuflTex,  to  which 
he  was  prefented  by  Magdalen-college,  Oxford  [e],  being 
fellow  of  that  fociety,  was  author  of  the  following  poems  in 
Dodfley's  collection,  vol.  v,  p.  244,  &c.  "  Tb  Mr.  J[ohn] 
H[oadly],  at  the  Temple,  occafioned  by  a  Tranflation  of  an 
epiftle  of  Horace,  ;  730."  *'  Anfwer  to  fome  Verfes  from  Mr. 
J.  H.  1731."  ''  Cupid  and  Chloe."  *'  The  Poet  to  his  falf^ 
Miftrefs,'  &c.  Thefe  pieces  are  excellent,  and  much  in  the 
manner  of  Prior.  Mr.  Straight  was  ever  in  a  ftate  of  perfe- 
cution,  as  it  were,  for  his  extraordinary  parts  and  eccentric 
good  fenfe;  by  which  he  entirely  got  rid  of  his  good  enthu- 
fiaftic  father's  prejudice:  (in  v/hich  he  was  educated)  in  favour 
of  thofe  vifionaries  the  French  prophets,  by  whom  he  was  eaten 
up  and  betrayed.  Mr.  Straight  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Davenport,  vicar  of  Broad  Hinton,  Wilts,  whom  he  left  a 
widow  with  fix  children.  After  his  death,  two  vols.  8vo,  of 
**  Seleil  Difcourfes"  were  publiflied  for  their  benefit;  vvhich 
though  never  defigned  for  the  prefs,  were  extremely  worthy  of 
it.  His  circumftances  and  health  were  particularly  hurt  by  his 
turning  farmer,  merely  for  the  fake  of  his  numerous  family,  and 
dying  foon  after,  before  he  had  time  to  retrieve  the  firll  ex- 
pences.  The  following  letter,  occafioned  by  biiliop  Hoadly's 
giving  him  the  prebend  of  Weftminfter  in  SalifL'Ury  cathedral, 
is  a  lingular  curiofity.  It  exprefles  a  natural  fnnplicity  of  joy, 
fuch  as  cannot  often  be  difplayed  upon  a  fimilar  occafion  [f]. 
"  My  Lord,  1732. 

*'  I  juft  now  received  your  lordlhlp's  mofl  furprifing,  gene- 
rous, opportune,  beatiHc  letter.  I  was  dead  till  I  received  it, 
but  it  has  given  new  life  :  1  feel  myfelf  gay,  elated.  .  .  I  have 
been  tythe-gathering  thefe  three  weeks,  and  never  thought  to 
enquire  after  any  thing  for  the  future  but  the  price  of  corn  ; 
but  now  I  Ihall  fee  London  again,  1  fliall  fee  Sarum  again,  I 
^lall  fee  the  billiop  again; 

Shall  eat  his  oyders,  drink  his  ale, 
Loos'ning  the  tongue  as  well  as  tail ; 
I  fliall  be  poetical,  oratorical,  ambitious;  I  fhall  write  again 
to  the  young  divine  [g]  ;  nay,  I  don't  know  but  to  the  public.^ 
But  I  mull  fupprefs  the  extravagance  of  ray  joy,  and  think  of 
proper  terms  to  exprefs  my  gratitude.  I  can  only  willi  your 
lordfhip  and  myfelf  along  life  to  fhew  it.     I  am,  &c. 

**J.  Straight. 

STRANGE  (Sir  Robert),  an  EnglilTi  engraver  of  the  firft 
eminence,  was  born  in  the  illand  of  Pomona  in  Orkney,  July 

[e]  Gen.  Mag.  1776,  p.  214.  [f]  Lettc:  by  feveial  eminent  perfoni  de- 

ceafed,  vol.  iu-  [g]  Mr.  John  Hoadly. 

O2  I4»i72i, 
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14,  1721.  He  ^vas  lineally  defcended  from  fir  David  Strange, 
or  Strang,  a  younger  fon  of  the  tamily  of  the  Stranges,  Or 
Strangs,  of  Balcafky  in  the  county  of  Fife,  who  fettled  in 
Orkney  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  He  received  his 
clanical  education  at  Kirkwall  in  Orkney,  under  the  care  of  a 
learned,  worthy,  and  much-refpected  gentleman,  Mr.  Mur- 
doch M'Kenzic,  ftill  alive;  who  has  rendered  great  fervice  to 
his  country  by  the  accurate  furveys  and  charts  he  has  given  of 
the  ifland  of  Orkney,  and  of  the  Britifh  and  Irifh  coalts. 

Mr.  Strange  was  originally  intended  for  the  law,  but  that 
profeilion  ill  according  with  bis  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  he 
quitted  it  in  a  iTiort  time,  and  while  yet  uncertain  whither  his 
genius  really  pointed,  went  aboard  a  man  of  war  bound  for 
the  Mediterranean.  From  this  voyage  he  returned  fo  much 
difgufted  with  a  fea-life,  that  he  again  betook  himfelf  to  purfuits 
of  law  ;  and  might  have  continued  to  profecutc  them  through 
life,  and  his  talents  as  an  artilt  been  for  ever  lofl  to  the  world,  if 
his  brother  had  not  accidentally  difcovered  in  his  bureau  a 
variety  of  drawings  and  unfiniflied  fhetches,  with  which  he 
appears  to  have  amufed  thofe  hours  that  his  friends  fuppofed 
devoted  to  feverer  labours.  Thefe  firft  elTays  of  genius  Itrug- 
gling  to  difplay  its  peculiar  powers,  were  fhewn  to  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Cooper,  at  Edinburgh,  the  only  perfon  there 
■who,  at  that  time,  had  tafte  in  fuch  performances;  they  were 
ty  him  very  highly  approved,  and  he  immediately  propofed  that 
the  young  man  Ihou'id  be  regularly  placed  under  his  tuition. 
This  meafure,  coinciding  perfedly  with  his  own  inclinations, 
was  accordingly  adopted.  1  he  rapid  progrefs  which  he  made 
under  this  mafter's  infl;ni6lions  foon  fatis6ed  his  friends  that  in 
making  the  arts  his  lludy  and  profeflion,  he  had  yielded  at  laft 
to  the^bent  of  nature,  and  was  following  the  courfe  which 
genius  prompted  him  to  purfue. 

While  he  was  thus  alliduouily  engaged  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  fame,  a  fatal  interruption  to  the  arts  of 
peace  took  place  in  Scotland,  by  the  arrival  of  the  young  che- 
valier ;  and  Strange,  urged  by  many  motives,  and  particularly 
by  the  dciire  of  gaining  a  hand  which  was  already  become 
neceffary  to  his  happinefs,  joined  the  rebel  army.  He  continued 
to  acl  with  it,  as  one  of  the  troops  ftyled  the  Life-Guards, 
a  poft  of  danger  as  well  as  honour,  till  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Pretender's  few  remaining  troops  on  the  field  of  Culloden, 
obliged  him  and  all  thofe  who  efcaped  the  carnage  of  the  day, 
to  fly  for  fiielter  to  the  Highland  hills.  There  young  Strange, 
among  the  reft,  continued  concealed  for  many  inonths,  en- 
during hardfhips,  the  detail  of  which  would  fcem  to  make  dear 
the  purchafe  even  of  life  itfelf.  Before  the  period  of  this 
overthrow,  and  foon  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  he  i^o  nar- 
rowly 
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lowly  efcaped  the  fevered  fate  of  war,  that  the  accident  de- 
ferves  to  be  recorded.  Having  received  command  to  execute 
ibme  military  order,  in  the  abfeace  of  an  aid-de-camp,  he  was 
riding  for  that  purpofc  along  the  fliore,  when  the  fword  which 
he  carried  was  bent  in  his  hand  by  a  ball  from  one  of  the  king's 
veffels  ftationed  otF  the  coaft. 

When  the  vigilance  of  purfult  was  fomewhat  abated,  Strange 
left  the  Highlands,  and  returned  Edinburgh,  where,  for  the 
^rft  time,  he  began  to  turn  his  talents  to  account,  and  con- 
trived to  maintain  himfelf,  in  concealment,  by  the  fale  of 
fmall  drawings  of  the  rival  leaders  in  the  rebellion,  many  of 
which  mufl  ftill  be  extant.  They  were  purchafed,  at  the  time, 
in  great  numbers,  at  a  guinea  each.  A  fan  alfo,  the  primary 
deftination  of  v/hich  gave  it  in  his  eyes  an  additional  value,  and 
where  he  had,  on  that  account,  bellowed  more  than  ufual 
pains,  v/as  fold  at  this  period,  with  a  fiul  heart,  "  non  hos 
quacfitum  munus  in  ufus,"  to  the  earl  of  Wemyfs;  who  was 
too  fenfible  of  its  value  to  fuffer  it  to  be  repurchafed,  when  that 
was  propofed  a  lliort  time  afterwards. 

Tired  of  a  life  of  alarm  and  privacy,  Mr.  Strange,  at  length, 
after  much  difficulty,  procured  a  fafe  condu6l  to  London,  in- 
tending to  embark  for  France  ;  but  not  till  he  had  received  the 
reward  peculiarly  due  to  the  brave  ;  and  made  that  hand  his 
own,  for  the  fake  of  which  he  had  rifked  his  life  in  the  field. 
The  name  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  thus  united  in  the  year 
1747,  and  in  whole  Heady  afFe£tion,  through  the  whole  of  a 
long  life,  all  thofe  dangers  were  forgotten,  was  Ifabella  Lu- 
miRlen,  the  daughter  of  an  ancient  and  refpedable  family; 
and  filler  to  a  gentleman  now  well  known  in  the  literary  world 
for  his  inftru6live  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome. 

Having  fafely  reached  London,  Mr.  Strange  completed  his 
intention  of  vifiting  France;  and  after  remaining  a  confider- 
able  time  at  Rouen,  refpeded  and  beloved  by  all  the  compa- 
nions in  exile  whom  he  found  there,  and  obtaining  an  honorary 
prize  given  by  the  academy  of  that  place,  where  his  compe- 
titors were  very  numerous,  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  profccuted 
his  iludies  with  infinite  affiduity,  chiefly  under  the  diredion  of 
the  celebrated  Le  Bas.  It  was  from  this  mafter  that  he  had 
the  firll  hint  of  the  ufc  of  the  inilrument  commonly  called  the 
dry  needle^  which  he  afterwards  greatly  improved  by  his  own 
genius,  and  by  which  he  added  fuch  fupcrior  beauties  to  his 
engravings. 

In  the  year  1751,  he  finally  removed  liis  family  to  London  ; 
and  at  this  period,  when  hiltorical  engraving  had  made  but 
little  progrefs  in  Britain,  he  began  to  devote  himfelf  to  this  higher 
and  more  difficult  fpecies  of  his  art;  of  which,  therefore,  iu  this 
country,  he  is  juftly  entitled  to  be  co{ifidered  as  the  father.  It 
O  3  \i^% 
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was  about  this  time  that  by  refufing  to  engrave  a  portrait  of  his 
prefent  majefty,  he  incurred  the  ftrong  difpleafure  of  lord  Bute; 
whofe  condu6l  towards  him  the  hiftorian  of  his  life  will  find  de- 
tailed, with  many  other  intereiling  circumltances,  in  a  letter  to 
that  nobleman,  which  Mr.  Strange  publifhed  in  the  year  1775. 
It  is  not  eafy,  or  perliaps  podiblc,  in  this  couiUry,  for  power  to 
deprcfs  merit;  and  fo  it  proved  in  the  cafe  of  this  artift,  who 
rofc  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition.  With  refpecl  to  the  painting 
which  he  thus  refufed  to  engrave,  it  is  fuid  that  a  perfonage,  ap- 
parently more  concerned  in  the  quellion  than  lord  Bute,  has 
fmce  commended  the  (pirit  of  the  artift,  who  fcorned  to  perpe- 
tuate fo  wretched  a  performance. 

In  1760  Mr.  Strange  fet  out  for  Italy,  which,  as  the  feat  of 
the  fine  arts,  he  had  long  been  anxious  to  vifit.  The  drawings 
made  by  him  in  the  courfe  of  this  tour,  feveral  of  which  he 
afterwards  engraved,  are  now  in  the  polfefiion  of  lord  Dundas. 
Every  uhere  throughout  Italy  fingular  marks  of  attention  and 
refpc6l  accornpanied  him,  not  only  from  illufhious  p.-rfonages, 
but  from  the  principal  academies  of  the  fine  arts  which  he  vifited 
in  his  route.  He  was  made  a  mcinber  of  the  academies  of 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Bologna,  and  profelTor  of  the  royal  aca-^ 
demy  at  Parma.  Nothing  widecd  {hev.s  more  ftrongly  the  high 
eliimation  in  which  his  talents  were  held  at  Rome,  than  the 
compUmentwhich  was  paid  him  by  lignor  RofFar.elli,  in  painting 
the  ceiling  of  that  room  in  the  Vatican  library,  where  the  collc6lion 
of  engravings  isprefervcd.  The  painting  reprefcnts  the  progrefs 
of  the  art  of.  engraving,  and,  among  the  portraits  of  thofe  who 
were  mofl  eminent  in  it,  that  of  Strange  is  introduced.  He 
is  reprefented  holding  under  his  arm  a  volume  on  which  his  name 
is  infcribed;  an  honour  paid  to  no  Britifh  artift  but  himfelf. 
Similar  marks  of  high  refpeft  were  alfo  bellowed  on  his  talents 
in  France.  In  particular,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  royal 
academy  of  painting  at  Paris,  the  higheft  honour  ever  conferred 
on  any  foreigner. 

With  refped  to  the  works  of  this  artift,  he  left  fifty  capital 
plates,  ftiil  m  good  condition,  whicii  are  carefully  preferved  by 
his  family.  1  liey  are  engraved  from  pidlures  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated painters  of  the  Roman,  P'lorentine,  Lombard,  Venetian, 
and  other  fchools.  Their  fubjefts  are  hiftorical,  both  facrcd  and 
profane,  poetical,  and  allegorical.  From  his  earlieft  eftablifti- 
ment  in  life,  Mr.  Strange  fclccled  carefully  about  80  copies  of 
the  fineft  and  moft  choice  impreffions  of  each  plate  which  he 
engraved,  intending  to  prefent  them  to  the  public  when  age 
ihould  di fable  him  from  adding  to  their  number.  Thefe  he 
co*lc£i:ed  into  as  many  volumes,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
im^blication.  To  each  volume  he  prefixed  two  portraits  of  him- 
(tltf  on  the  fame  plate,  the  one  an  etching,  the  other  a  finifhed 
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pmof,  from  a  drawing  by  John  Baptifte  Greufe.  This  is  the 
lall:  plate  he  engraved,  and  is  a  proof  that  neither  his  eyes  nor 
hand  were  impaired  by  years.  It  fhews  likewife  the  ufe  he 
made  both  of  aqua  fortis  and  of  the  graver.  Each  volume,  befides 
a  dedication  to  the  king,  contains  an  introdudlion,  on  the  pro- 
grefs  of  engraving ;  and  critical  remarks  on  the  pidlures  tronj 
which  his  plates  were  taken. 

Among  thefe  engravings,  it  will  be  obferved,  there  is  only  one 
from  the  painting  of  any  nati\e  artift  of  this  coun'ry  ;  and  that 
is  from  Mr.  Weft's  apotheolis  of  the  king's  children.  This 
painting  he  folicited  his  majefty's  permillion  to  engrave,  which 
was  granted  with  the  ntmoft  readinefs;  and  every  acco.rmoHation 
which  the  palace  could  give  was  liberally  turniflied  to  ti::Ti,  while 
engaged  in  the  undertaking;  in  the  progrefs  of  whi^^h  he  was 
often  vifited  both  by  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  Before  the 
vvork  could  be  completed  his  avocations  called  him  to  Paris, 
and  he  expected  to  have  been  forced  to  leave  the  engraving  un- 
finifhed  till  his  return  ;  but  his  majefty,  in  a  manner  peculiarly 
flattering,  confented  to  let  him  take  it  with  him.  In  return 
for  fo  much  condefcenfion,  when  a  few  copies  of  this  engraving 
had  been  {truck  oif,  the  plate  itfelf  was  deftroyed,  by  cutting  out 
the  principal  figure,  which,  after  being  gilt,  was  prefented  to 
his  majffty. 

On  the  5th  of  Jan.  1787,  Mr.  Strange  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  a  diltinftion  which  flattered  him  the  more,  as  it 
appeared  to  mark  a  peculiar  eminence  in  his  profelTion  j  and 
proved  that  his  royal  patron  was  fully  fenfible  of  the  merit,  which 
his  minifter  had  once  vainly  attempted  to  cruili. 

Sir  Robert  enjoyed  his  honours  but  for  a  fhort  period.  On 
the  5th  of  July,  1792,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  complaint  of  an 
aflhmatic  nature,  vvith  which  he  had  been  long  feverely  afflicted. 
It  is  for  thofe  who  were  beft  acquainted  with  his  character, 
while  living,  to  conceive  with  what  fentimeftts  of  regret  this 
melancholy  event,  though  neither  untimely  nor  unexpeded, 
could  not  but  be  felt  by  his  family  and  friends.  Of  all  men 
whom  the  writer  of  this  narrative  ever  knew,  fir  R^  bert  Strange 
polTefTed  the  miildeft  and  molt  ingenuous  manners,  joined  to  dif- 
pofitions  of  mind  the  moft  liberal  and  benign.  There  was  in 
his  temper  an  endearing  gentlenefs  which  invited  affedion ;  and 
in  his  heart  a  warm  finccrity,  immediately  perceptible,  which 
infallibly  fecured  it.  To  know  him  and  be  his  enemy  was  im- 
poifible.  Unaifuming  even  to  a  fault,  and  with  a  diffidence 
which  anxioufly  ihunned  preienfion,  his  opinions  both  of  think- 
ing and  of  expreiflng  himfelf,  even  on  the  moft  unimportant 
occafions,  laid  an  irrefiftible,  though  unconfcious  claim,  to  tafle, 
to  fentiment,  and  to  genius.  Thefe,  indeed,  a  fl^ilful  phyfiog- 
noinift,  if  fuch  a  perfon  e.xifts,  might  have  read  diftindly  in  the 
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features  of  his  countenance ;  though  Lavater  to  fupport  a  theory, 
or  mifled  by  an  imperfedl  likenels,  lias  aiFerted  the  contrary. 
The  head  engraved  from  Greufe,  and  prefixed  to  fir  Robert's 
poflhumous  volume,  bears  a  ftrong,  though  fcarccly  a  {biking 
refemblance,  to  the  original,  and  will  probably  be  thought  to 
juftify  what  is  here  advanced.  It  may  certainly  with  equal  truth 
be  added,  that  in  the  whole  of  his  deportment  and  general  de- 
meanour, there  was  a  remarkable  degree  of  grace  and  modelt 
dignity. 

To  thefe  qualities,  for  which  engaging  is  a  phrafe  too  tame, 
iir  Robert  added  a  liberality  of  fentiment  upon  all  fubjeds, 
which  befpoke  fuch  a  flrength  and  foundnefs  of  underftanding  as 
would  probably  have  fecured  him  confiderable  eminence,  even 
if  his  peculiar  talents  had  been  milfaken,  and  lav/  had  continued 
the  objeil  of  his  profeffional  purfuit.  Though  engaged,  from 
the  motives  which  have  been  fu'ggelted,  in  the  fupport  of  a 
caufe  more  allied  to  prejudice  than  connected  wiih  found  reafon, 
refie£lion  made  him  early  fenfible  of  his  error,  (the  romantic 
occafion  of  wliich  points  out,  in  fome  degree,  the  generous  ardour 
Ctf  his  genius,)  and  his  riper  years  paid  the  tribute  of  fincere 
attachment  to  that  eftabliOmient  of  the  flate,  which  his  arm  had 
once  been  raifed  to  overthrow.  \Vith  a  jull:  and  enlarged  fenfe 
of  political  relations,  religious  principles  the  molt  zealous  were 
conjoined;  but  his  religion,  though  warm,  was  tolerant;  and 
his  devotion,  like  his  other  virtues,  altogether  devoid  of  often- 
tation. 

He  left  behind  him,  befides  his  lady,  a  daughter  and  three 
fonsj  all  of  whom  his  honourable  exertions  would  have  fuf- 
ficed  to  place  in  a  ftate  of  independence,  even  though  honefl: 
ambition  had  not  impelled  the  whole  of  them  to  increafe,  by 
their  own  efforts,  the  inheritance  deiccnding  from  their  father. 
The  extreme  alfiduity  with  which  he  laboured  for  this  purpofe  is 
the  only  circumftance  in  fir  Robert's  hillory  which  yet  remains 
unnoticed.  In  the  coldell  feafons,  when  health  permitted  him, 
lie  went  to  work  with  the  dawn,  and  the  longeft  day  was  too 
iTiort  to  fatigue  his  hand.  Even  the  m.oft  mechanical  parts 
of  his  labours  he  would  generally  perform  himfclf;  choofing 
rather  to  undergo  a  drudgery  io  unfuitable  to  his  talents  than 
trufl  to  others,  or  be  the  means  of  engaging  them  in  a  profef- 
fion,  which,  notwithflanding  liis  own  deferved  fuccefs,  he  never 
thought  deferving  of  recommendation.  In  this  conviciion,  he 
was  always  extremely  folicitous  to  keep  the  pencil  out  of  his 
children's  hands,  leff  tafte  fhould  have  influenced  any  of  them 
to  profecute  the  fame  purfuits,  to  which  he  had  devoted  a  life  of 
unv/earied  diligence  and  application. 

His  remains  were  interred,  in  compliance  with  what  had  long 
been  known  to  be  his  own  modeft  \\t^iiQ.  in  the  moft  private 
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manner,  in  Covent  Garden  church-yard;  his  aflic]  being  placed 
immediately  adjoining  to  thoTe  of  a  daughter  once  tenderly  beloved. 
A  fimple  tablet,  with  his  name  infcribcd,  is  all  that  diftinguiflies 
the  fpot.  The  works  indeed  of  fucli  an  artilt  form  his  trueft 
and  mod  appropriate  monument.  Thefe  no  time  has  power 
to  deflroy,  and,  as  long  as  the  labours  of  tafte  lliall  be  objeds  of 
admiration  among  mankind,  thefe  alTuredly  will  perpetuate  his 
reputation  ;  and  with  it  a  name  not  more  to  be  remembered  for 
the  genius  which  gave  it  luflre,  than  the  virtues  by  which  it  was 
adorned. 

STREATER  (Robert),  an  Engliili  painter,  was  born  in 
1624,  and,  being  a  perfon  of  great  induftry  as  well  as  capacity, 
arrived  to  an  eminent  degree  of  perfedion  in  his  art.  He  ex- 
celled particularly  in  liiftory,  archite6lure,  and  perfpc6live;  and 
flievved  himfelf  a  great  mailer  by  the  truth  of  his  outlines,  and 
fkill  in  forelhortening  his  figures.  He  was  alfo  excellent  in 
landfcape  and  Itill-life;  and  there  is  fome  fruit  of  his  painting 
yet  to  be  feen,  which  is  of  the  higheft  Italian  ftyle,  for  pencil- 
ling, judgement,  and  compolition.  It  has  been  faid,  that  he 
was  the  greateft  and  moll  univerfal  painter  England  ever  bred, 
which  is  fuppcfed  to  have  been  owing  in  fome  meafure  to  his 
reading;  for  he  was  reputed  a  very  good  hillorian.  He  had  a 
very  good  colleflion  of  Italian  books,  drawings,  and  prints, 
after  the  belt  malfers.  Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he 
was  made  his  mMJelly's  ferjeant-painter.  J  le  became  violently 
affiided  with  the  Itone,  and  refolved  to  be  cut;  which  the  king 
iiearing,  and  having  a  great  kintlnefs  for  him,  fcnt  on  pur- 
pofe  to  France  for  a  furgeon,  who  came  and  performed  the 
operation  ;  which,  however,  Streater  did  not  furvive.  He  died 
in  1680,  having  fpent  his  life  in  great  elteem  and  reputation. 
Elis  principal  works  were  in  the  Theatre  at  Oxford;  fome 
ceilings  at  Whitehall,  now  burnt;  the  battle  of  the  giants  v/itli 
the  gods,  at  fir, Robert  Clayton's;  the  pictures  of  Mofes  and 
Aaron,  at  St.  Michael's  church  in  Cornlull,  &c.  Szc. 

STROZ'ZI  (Titus  and  Hercules],  father  and  fon ;  two 
potts  of  Ferrara,  who  both  Mrote  in  Latin.  Their  poems  were 
printed  together  at  Venice,  8vo.  1513:  and  confiit  of  elegies 
and  other  compofitions,  in  a  pure  and  pleaiing  llyle.  Titus 
died  about  1502,  at  the  age  of  80.  Hercules,  his  fon,  was 
killed  by  a  rival  in  1508.  Strozzi  was  alfo  an  illuftrious  name 
at  Florence,  which  migrated  with  the  Medicis  into  France;  and 
there  rufe  to  the  highelt  military  honours,  as  they  had  in  their 
own  country  attained  the  greatelt  commercial  rank.  There  have 
been  alfo  feveral  other  writers  of  the  name,  of  whom  we  fhall 
notice  onlv  one,  as  moft  remarkable. 

STROZZI  (Cyriaco),  a  profound  ftudent  in  the  works  of 
Aril^otle,  aad  therefore  confidcred  as  a  Peripatetic  philofopher,- 
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was  born  at  Florence  in  1504.  He  travelled  over  a  great  part 
of  the  world,  and  purfued  his  ftudies  wherever  he  went.  He 
was  a  profciror  of  Greek  and  of  philofophy  at  Florence,  Bo- 
logna, and  Pifa,  in  all  which  places  he  was  highly  efteemed. 
He  died  in  1565,  at  the  age  of  61.  He  added  a  ninth  and  a 
tenth  book  to  the  eight  books  of  Ariftotle's  politics,  and  wrote 
them  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  He  had  fo  completely  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  the  ftyle  and  fentimcnts  of  his  great  model, 
that  he  has  been  thought,  in  fome  inftances,  to  rival  him.  He 
had  a  fiftcr  Laurentia,  who  wrote  Latin  poems. 

STRUVIUS  (George  Adam),  a  German  fcholar,  born  at 
Magdebourg  in  1619.  He  became  profeifor  of  jurifpnidence 
at  Jena,  and  was  called  to  the  council  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony. 
He  gave  to  the  public  fome  ftrong  proofs  of  his  learning  at 
Helmftadt,  before  the  year  1653;  but  in  that  year  he  publiihed 
a  greater  work,  entitled,  <*  Syntagma  Juris  Feudalis;"  and,  ten 
years  after,  a  fimilar  compilation  of  civil  law,  under  the  title  of 
**  Syntagma  Juris  Civilis."  He  was  twice  married,  and  had  in 
all  26  children.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  73,  and  died  on  the  1 5th 
of  December  1692.  He  had  a  franknefs  of  manners  that  gained 
univerfal  attachment.  His  form  was  robuft,  and  iiis  diligence 
fo  indefatigable,  that  he  applied  to  every  magiftrate  the  expref- 
fion  of  a  P.oman  emperor,  *'  Oportet  llaniem  mori  ;"  and  fo 
completely  a£led  up  to  his  own  principle,  that  he  made  the 
report  of  a  law-fuit  a  very  lliort  time  before  his  death. 

STRUVIUS  fBuRCARD  GoTTHELFj,  One  of  the  many  fons 
of  the  preceding,  and  a  very  voluminous  compiler.  Saxius 
feems  to  fjy  that  he  was  born  at  Weimar;  he  was  afterwards, 
however,  fettled  at  Jena,  where  he  followed  the  profeflion  of  his 
lather  ;  and  was,  like  him,  efteemed  for  his  charader  as  well 
as  well  as  for  his  erudition.  He  was  born  in  1671,  and  died  in 
1738,  His  firft  publication  was  his  "  Bibliotheca  numifmatum 
antiquiorum,"  i2mo.  which  appeared  at  Jena  in  1693.  2- 
*'  Epiitola  ad  Cellarium,  de  Bibliothecis,"  i2mo.  Jena,  1696. 
3.  "  Antiquitatum  Romanorum  Syntagma,"  4to.  Jena,  1701. 
This  is  the  firft  part  of  a  larger  work,  and  chiefly  refpecls  the 
religion  of  the  Romans,  but  is  valuable.  4.  **  Trac^a^ns  Ju- 
ridicus  de  Balneis  et  Balneatoribus,"  4to.  the  fame  year,  at  Jena; 
all  his  works  indeed  appear  to  have  been  publiflied  there.  5. 
*'  A6la  Literaria,"  8vo.  Vol.  i.  1703;  vol.  2.  1720.  6. 
**  Bibliotheca  Philofophica,"  8vo.  1704,  and  again,  1728.  7. 
*'  Bibliotheca  Hiftorica,"  8vo.  1705.  This,  like  feveral  other 
works  of  this  author,  has  undergone  feveral  editions,  and  been 
much  augmented  by  other  editors.  The  title  to  the  latefl:  edi- 
tion of  this  book  is  "  Bibliotheca  Hiftorica,  inftrufta  a  Bur- 
cardo  Gotthelf  Struvio,  au6la  a  Chrifti.  Gottlieb  Budero,  nunc 
vero  a  Joanne  Georgio  Mcufclio  ita  digefta,  amplificata,  et  emen- 

data. 
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data,  ut  pcjene  novum  opus  videri  poflit."  This  account  of  it 
is  literally  true,  for,  from  a  fingle  volume,  it  is  now^  extended 
to  nine,  and  is  not  yet  completed.  The  firft  volume  of  this 
edition  was  publilhed  at  Leipfic  in  1792:  the  firll:  part  of  the 
9th  volume,  which  already  contains  very  near  400  pages,  was 
publifhed  in  the  prefent  year  1797.  It  promifes  to  be,  when 
finilhed,  a  complete  index  to  the  hiftories  of  all  nations.  8. 
**  Bibliotheca  Librornm  rariorum,"  4to.  1719-  9-  "  Intro- 
ducStio  ad  Notitiani  Rei  Liter.Mise,  et  ufum  Biblicthecarum.** 
The  fifth  edition  of  this  work,  a  very  thick  volume,  fmall  8vo., 
with  the  fupplements  of  Chnltoplier  Coler  and  the  notes  of 
Michael  Lilienthal,  was  printed  at  Leipfic  in  1729.  10.  A 
life  of  his  father,  entitled,  "  De  Vita  et  Scriptis  Geo.  Adam 
Struvii,  8vo.  1705.  He  publiflied  alfo  feveral  works  in  German, 
and  feme  others  in  Latin,  all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Hein- 
fujs's  Bucher  Lexicon,  publiilied  at  Leipfic  in  1793,  which  is 
indeed  a  very  excellent  index,  to  the  works  of  German  authors 
in  particular. 

STRYPE  (John),  the  induflrious  editor  of  many  valuable 
publications,  was  born  in  London,  of  German  parents  [h].  He 
was  educated  at  Catherine-Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  and  was  admitted  ad eiindcm  at  Oxford,  July  ii, 
1 67 1.  He  was  collated  to  the  redlory  of  Theydon-boys,  in 
EITex,  in  July  1669,  which  he  refigned,  in  February  following, 
for  the  vicarage  of  Low-Leyton  in  that  county.  He  had  alfo 
a  confiderable  finecure  given  him  by  archbilbop  Tenifon,  and 
was  ie£lurer  of  Hackney,  where  he  died,  (at  the  houfe  of  Mr. 
Harris,  an  apothecary,  who  had  married  his  grand -daughter,) 
Dec.  13,  1737,  at  an  uncommonly  great  age,  having  enjoyed 
his  vicarage  near  68  years.  He  kept  an  exa6l  diary  of  his  own 
life,  which  contained  many  curious  circumliances  relating  to  the 
literary  hiftory  of  his  times,  as  he  had  been  enr;aged  in  frequent 
correfpondence  with  archbifhop  Wake,  DilhopsAtteibury,  Burnet, 
Nicholfon,  and  other  eminent  per  Ton: ,  Six,  volumes  of  thefe 
letters  are  now  (17H4)  in  the  poifeflion  of  die  Rev.  Mr.  Knight, 
of  Milton,  Cambiidgefliire.  Strype's  publications  were,  i. 
"  The  fecond  volume  of  Dr.  John  Lightfoot's  works,  1684,'* 
fol.  2.  "  Life  of  Archbifhop  Cranmer,  1694,"  fol.  3.  <*  The 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  1698,"  8vo.  4.  "  Lelfons  for 
Youth  and  Old  Age,  1699;"  i2mo.  5.  "  The  Life  of  Dr. 
John  Elmer,  bifhop  of  London,  1701,"  8vo.  6.  <<  The  Life 
of  Sir  John  Cheke,  1705,"  8vo.  7.  "  Annals  of  the  Refor- 
mation," 4  vols;  vol.  L  1709,  (reprinted  1725);  vol.  H.  1725; 
vol.  HL  1728;  vol.  IV.  1731.  8.  *'  Life  of  Aivhbilhop 
Grindal,  17 10,"  fol.     9.   "  Life  and  Letters  of  Archbifhop 

£h]  Atterburv'-s  Epiftoliry  Correspondence,  vol  III.  p.  392. 
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Parker,  1711,"  fol.  10.  «  Life  of  Archbifhop  WhitgiTt, 
1718,"  fol.  II.  "  An  accurate  edition  of  Stow's  Survey  of 
London,  1720,"  2  vols,  folio,  for  which  he  was  18  jears  col- 
leding  materials.  Dr,  Birch  obferves,  that  **  his  fidelity  and 
indnftry  will  always  give  a  value  to  his  numerous  writings,  how- 
ever deftitute  of  the  graces,  and  even  uniformity  of  rtylc,  and 
the  art  of  connedling  fadts.  12.  "  Ecclefiaflical  Memorials, 
1721,"  3  vols.  fol.  He  alfo  publifhed  a  fermon  at  the  afHzes  at 
Hertford,  July  8,  1689  ;  and  fome  other  fingle  fermons,  in  1 695, 
1609,  1707,  171  r,  1724. 

STUART  (James),  a  celebrated  architedl  and  lover  of  claf- 
fjcal  antiquity,  was  born  in  London,  in  I7i3[r'j.  His  parents 
refided  in  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-ftreet.  His  father,  who  was  a 
mariner,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  his  mother  of  Wales. 
Their  circumftances  were  very  narrow;  but  they  were  honed 
and  worthy  people,  and  gave  their  fon  the  beft  education  in 
their  power.  Mr.  Stuart,  who  was  the  eldefl  of  four  children, 
was  left  utterly  unprovided  for  when  his  father  died.  He  exhi- 
bited, however,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  the  dawnings  of 
a  ftrong  imagination,  fplendid  talents,  and  an  ardent  thirfl  for 
knowledge.  By  whom  he  was  educated  we  have  no  account ; 
but  drawing  and  painting  were  his  earliefl  occupations;  and 
thefe  he  purfued  with  fuch  induflry  and  perfeverance,  that, 
while  yet  a  boy,  he  contributed  very  elTentially  to  the  fupport 
of  his  widowed  mother  and  her  little  family,  by  defigning  an«l 
painting  fans  for  a  perfon  in  the  Strand.  He  placed  one  of  his 
fillers  under  the  care  of  this  perfon  as  his  fhop-woman  ;  and 
he  continued,  for  many  years,  to  purfue  the  fame  mode  of 
maintaining  the  red:  of  his  family, 

Notwithrtanding  the  great  preiTure  of  fuch  a  charge,  and  the 
many  temptations  to  dillipation,  which  are  too  apt  to  attraft  a 
young  man  of  lively  genius  and  extenfive  talents,  Mr.  Stuart 
employed  the  greateft  part  of  his  time  in  fuch  ftudies  as  tended 
to  pei feci  himfelf  in  the  art  he  loved.  He  acquired  a  very  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  anatomy  ;  he  became  a  corredl  draughtf- 
man,  and  rendered  himfelf  mafler  of  geometry,  and  all  the 
branches  of  the  mathematics,  fo  necefTary  to  form  the  mind  of 
a  good  painter:  and  it  is  no  lefs  extraordinary  than  true,  that 
necelTity  and  application  were  his  only  inltruciilors.  He  has  often 
confeiled,  that  he  was  firfl:  led  into  the  obligation  of  ftudying 
the  Latin  language,  by  a  defire  to  underftand  what  was  written 
under  prints,  publifhed  after  pidtures  of  the  ancient  mafters. 

As  his  years  increafed,  knowledge  attended  their  progrefs  ; 
he  acqm'red  a  great  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language  ;  and  his 
unparallcllcd  ffrength  of  mind  carried  him  into  a  familiar  afTo- 

[1]  UniTerfal  Magazine,  Auguft  1789. 
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elation  witlr  moft  of  the  fcienqes,  and  principally  that  of  archi- 
tedlure.  His  ilature  was  of  the  middle  lize,  but  athletic.  He 
poflelied  a  robuft  conflitution,  invincible  courage,  and  inflexible 
perfeverance.  Of  this  the  following  fa6l  is  a  proof:  a  wen,  in 
his  forehead,  had  grown  to  an  inconvenient  fize  ;  and,  one  day, 
being  in  converfation  with  a  furgeon,  he  aflced  him  how  it  could 
be  removed.  The  furgeon  acquainted  him  with  the  length  of 
the  procefs  ;  to  which  Mr.  Stuart  objeded,  on  account  of  the 
interruption  of  his  purfuits,  and  alked  whether  he  could  not 
cut  it  out,  and  then  it  would  be  only  neceiTary  to  heal  the  part. 
The  furgeon  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  mentioned  the  very 
excruciating  pain  and  danger  of  fuch  an  operation.  Mr.  Stuart, 
after  a  minute's  refleftion,  threw  himf^lf  back  in  his  chair,  and 
Hud,  '  I  will  fit  (lill;  do  it  now.' — The  operation  was  per- 
formed with  fuccefs.  With  fuch  qualifications,  although  yet 
ahnofi:  in  penury,  he  conceived  the  defign  of  vifiting  Rome  and 
Athens ;  but  the  ties  of  filial  and  fraternal  affection  induced  him 
to  poftpone  his  journey,  till  he  could  infure  a  certain  provifion 
for  his  mother,  and  his  brother  and  fecond  fifler.  His  mother 
died :  he  had  foon  after  the  good  fortune  to  place  his  brother 
and  fifiier  in  a  fituation  that  was  likely  to  prf;duce  them  a  com- 
fortable fupport  ^  and  then,  with  a  very  fcanty  pittance  in  his 
pocket,  he  fet  out  on  foot  for  Rome  ;  and  thus  he  performed 
the  greateft  part  of  his  journey;  travelling  through  Holland, 
France,  &c.  and  (lopping  through  neceffity  at  Paris,  and  feveral 
other  places  in  his  way,  where,  by  his  ingenuity  as  an  artift, 
he  procured  fome  moderate  fupplies,  toward  profccuting  the  red: 
of  his  journey.  When  arrived  at  Rome,  he  foon  formed  aa 
intimate  acquaintance  v>'ith  Mr.  Nicholas  Revett,  an  eminent 
painter  and  architecl.  From  this  gentleman  fAv.  Stuart  firff 
caught  his  ideas  of  that  fcience,  in  which  (quitting  the  profef- 
lion  of  a  painter)  he  afterward  made  fuch  a  confpicuous  figure. 
During  his  refidence  at  Rome,  he  Ihidied  architecture  and  forti- 
fication ;  and,  having-  no  bounds  to  which  his  mind  could  fee 
reftrided,  he  entered  into  the  army  of  the  late  emprefs-queen 
of  Hungary,  and  ferved  a  campaign  in  the  capacity  of  chief 
engineer. 

But  the  circtimflance  on  which  Mr.  Stuart's  fame  was  princi- 
''pally  founded,  was  his  vifit  to  Athens,  in  conjundion  with  Mr. 
Revett.  They  were  employed  in  this  fpot,  fo  dear  to  the  Mufes, 
from  the  year  1750  to  1755,  in  making  drawings,  and  taking 
the  exa6l  admeafurements  of  the  Athenian  archiieclure.  Heie 
he  firfl:  became  acquainted  Avith  fir  Jacob  Bnuverie  and  the  late 
Mr.  Davvkins,  whofe  admiration  of  his  i-'t  it  qualities  and 
wonderful  perfeverance  fecured  to  him  their  patronage.  The 
generous-fpirited  and  enterprifing  Davvkins,  in  particular,  was 
glad  to  encourage  a  brother  in  fcientific  invefligation,  who  pof- 
^elfed  equal  aidour  with  himfelf,  but  very  unequal  refcjurces 

for 
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for  profecuting  thofe  enquiries  in  which  they  were  both  engaged ; 
having  at  the  fame  time  fo  much  fimilarity  of  difpofition,  and 
ardour  of  purfuit. 

The  refult  of  their  claflical  labours  was  the  appearance,  in 
1762,  of  the  firft  volume  in  folio  of  "  The  Antiquities  of  Athens 
meafured  and  delineated,  by  James  Stuart,  F,  R.S.  andS.  A. 
and  Nicholas  Revett,  Painters  and  Architefls." — This  work  is 
a  very  valuable  acquifition  to  the  lovers  of  antiquities  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  is  a  proper  companion  to  the  noble  defcriptions 
of  Palmyra  and  Balbcc,  by  Mr.  Dawkins  and  Mr.  Wood,  by 
whom  the  two  artifts  were  early  encouraged  in  the  profecution 
of  a  defign  fo  worthy  of  the  molt  diftinguifhcd  patronage.  To 
this  work,  and  the  long  walk  which  the  author  performed  to 
compofe  if,  lie  has  been  indebted  for  the  name  of  the  Athenian 
Stuart,  univerfally  decreed  to  him  by  the  learned  of  this 
country. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Stuart  was  received  into  the 
late  Mr.  Dawkins's  family;  and,  among  the  many  patrons  which 
the  report  of  his  extraordinary  qualifications  acquired  him,  the 
late  lord  Anfon  led  him  forward  to  the  reward  moft  judicioufly 
calculated  to  fuit  his  talents  and  purfuits.  It  was  by  his  lord- 
Ihip's  appointment  that  Mr.  Stuart  became  furveyor  to  Green- 
wich hofpital,  which  he  held  till  the  day  of  his  death  with 
univerfal  approbation.  He  likcwife  conilantly  received  the  no- 
tice and  efteem  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  of  the 
principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  taRe  and  power.  Befidcs  his 
appointment  at  Greenv/ich  hofpital,  all  the  additions  and  re- 
building  of  that  part  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  fire  there,  were 
conducted  under  his  diredion.  He  likewife  built  feveral  houfes 
in  London;  Mr.  Anfon's  in  James's- fquare,  Mrs.  Montague's 
in  Portman-fquiire,  &c. 

In  whatever  new  proje£l  he  engaged,  he  purfued  it  with  fuch 
avidity,  that  he  fcldom  quitted  it  while  there  was  any  thing  further 
to  be  learnt  or  underllood  from  it.  Thus  he  rendered  himfelf 
fkilful  in  ;he  art  of  engraving,  and  of  fculpture ;  and  his  en- 
thufiaftical  love  for  antique  elegance  made  him  alfo  an  adept  iii 
all  the  remote  reftarch -s  cf  an  antiquary.  But  in  this  difplay 
of  his  talents,  a  jull  tribute  to  his  memory  as  a  man  mud  not 
be  forgotten.  Thofe  who  knew  him  intimately,  and  had  op- 
portunities of  remarking  the  noblenefs  of  his  foul,  will  join  in 
claiming  for  him  the  title  of  Citizen  of  the  World;  and,  if  he 
could  be  charged  with  poflefling  any  partiality,  it  was  to  merit,  in 
whom  foe  ver  he  found  it. 

Mr.  Stuart  was  twice  married;  firfl  in  1760,  to  his  houfe- 
keeper,  a  very  worthy  woman,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  who 
died  an  infant;  his  fecond  wife,  who  furvived  him,  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  B'ackfione,  a  farmer  in  Kent;  and  to  this  lady, 
who  was  very  young,  he  was  united  at  the  age  of  67  By  her 
2  he 
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he  had  four  children ;  one  of  whom  a  boy  was  the  very  image 
and  tranfcript  of  himfelf,  both  in  body  and  mind.  He  exhi- 
bited an  aftonifhing  genius  for  drawings  even  before  he  was 
three  years  old,  and  would  imitate  with  pen,  or  pencil,  any 
thing  that  he  faw  lying  on  his  father's  table.  This  child  (the 
darling  of  his  father)  died  of  the  fmall-pox  toward  the  end  of 
1787.  Mr.  Stuart's  health  was  obferved  to  decline  very  rapidly 
from  that  time.  He  expired,  at  his  hbufe  in  Leicefter-fquare, 
on  the  fecond  of  February  1788,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  a  vault  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields.  Two  volumes  of  his  great  work,  "  The  Antiquities  of 
Athens,"  have  been  publifhed  fince  his  death;  the  2d  in  1790, 
the  3d  in  1794:  the  former  by  Mr.  Newton,  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Revely. 

STUART  (Gilbert),  a  Scottifh  hiftorian,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1742.  His  father,  Mr.  George  Stuart, 
was  a  profeffor  in  that  univerfity,  and  a  man  of  confiderable 
eminence  for  claflical  tafte  and  literature.  Gilbert  Stuart,  having 
made  the  ufual  preparations  in  the  grammar-fchool  and  the  uni- 
verfity,  applied  himfelf  to  the  fhidy  of  jurifprudence.  For  that 
profellion,  however,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  difqualified  by  indo- 
lence :  and  he  early  began  to  indulge  his  paffiou  for  general 
literature,  and  boundlefs  diffipation.  Yet  his  youth  was  not 
wafted  altogether  in  idlenefs,  for  before  he  had  completed  his 
22d  year,  he  publiflied  "  An  Hiftorical  DifTertation  concerning 
the  Antiquity  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution,"  which  had  fo  much 
merit  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  degree  of  doftor  of  laws,  from 
the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh.  After  an  interval  of  fome  years, 
in  which  he  could  not  have  negle6led  his  (tudies,  he  produced, 
2.  "  A  view  of  fociety  in  Europe,  in  its  progrcfs  from  rudenefs 
to  refinement;  or  inquiries  concerning  the  hiitory  of  laws,  go- 
vernment, and  manners,"  This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  proves 
that  he  had  meditated  with  much  attention  on  the  moft  important 
monuments  of  the  middle  ages.  About  the  time  when  the  firft 
edition  of  this  book  appeared,  Dr.  Sruart  applied  for  the  pro- 
feflbrfliip  of  public  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh  ;  but 
being  difappointed,  removed  foon  after  to  London.  He  there 
became  from  1768  to  1774,  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Monthly 
Review.  In  1774  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  began 
a  magazine  and  review,  called  from  the  name  of  that  city.  In 
1778  his  View  of  Society  was  republilhed.  In  1782  he  again 
vifited  London,  and  engaged  in  the  Political  Herald,  and  the 
EngliOi  Review;  but  being  attacked  by  two  forinidable  diforders, 
the  jaundice  and  the  dropfy,  he  returned  by  fea  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  died,  in  his  father's  houfe,  on  the  13th  of 
Auguft  1786. 

The  other  works  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart  -were,  3.  An  anony- 
ttous  pamphlet  againft  Dr.  Adam,  who  had  publifhed  a  Latin 
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grammar,  1772.  4.  "  Obfervations  concerning  the  public  Lzm^ 
and  Conftitmional  Hirtory  of  Scotland,"  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1779. 
In  this  work  he  critically  examined  the  preliminary  book  to  Dr. 
Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  Scotland.  5.  "  The  Hiftory  of  the 
Eltablilhment  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in  Scotland," 
London,  4to.  1780 :  a  work  commended  for  the  eafy  dignity 
of  the  narrative,  and  for  the  more  extraordinary  virtue  of  Itricl 
impartiality.  6.  "  The  Hiftory  of  Scotland,"  from  the  elta- 
blifliment  of  the  reformation  to  the  death  of  queen  Mary. 
London,  2  vols.  1782.  His  chief  purpofe  in  this  book  was  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  that  queen  ;  but  the  whole  is  well 
■written,  and  has  been  very  generally  read  and  admired.  7.  He 
alfo  revifedand  nubliflied  ''Sullivan's  Lc(ftureson  theConftitution 
of  England."  This  was  about  1774-  Dr.  Stuart  was  about  the 
middle  (ize  and  juftly  proportioned.  His  countenance  was 
modeft  and  expreilive,  fometimes  announcing  fentiments  of 
glowing  friendlhip,  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been  truly 
lufceptible  ;  at  others,  difplaying  ftrong  indignation  againit  folly 
and  vice,  which  he  had  alfo  fhewn  in  his  writings.  With  all 
his  ardour  for  ftudy,  he  yielded  to  the  love  of  intemperance,  to 
which,  notwithifanding  a  ftrong  conftitution,  he  fell  an  early 
facrifice.  His  talents  were  great,  and  his  writings  ufeful :  yet 
in  his  charadier  altogether  there  appears  to  have  been  little  that 
is  worthy  of  imitation.  He  is  painted  in  the  molt  unfavour- 
able colours  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  Life  of  Ruddiman,  who 
fays,  *'  Such  was  Gilbert  Stuart's  laxity  of  principle  as  a  man, 
that  he  confidered  ingratitude  as  one  of  the  mpft  venial  of  fins. 
Such  was  his  conceit  as  a  writer,  that  he  "Vegarded  no  one's 
merits  but  his  own.  Such  were  his  difappointments,  both  as  a 
writer  and  a  man,  that  he  allowed  his  peeviihiiefs  to  four  into 
malice;  and  indulged  his  malevolence  till  it  fettled  in  corrup- 
tion [k]."  If  this  character  be  not  too  harfhly  drawn,  it  is  im- 
polTible  that  much  lliould  be  alledged  in  its  defence. 

STUBBE  (Henry),  an  Englilh  writer  of  uncommon  parts 
and  learning,  and  efpccially  famous  in  his  own  times,  was  born 
at  Partney,  near  Spilfbye  in  Lincolnfhire,  Feb.  28,  1631.  His 
father  was  a  minifler,  and  lived  at  Spilfbye;  but  being  inclined  to 
be  an  anabaptiil,  and  forced  to  leave  that  place,  he  Avent  with  his 
wife  and  children  into  Ireland.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  there  in  1641,  the  mother  fled  with  her  fon  Henry 
into  England;  and,  landing  at  Liverpool,  went  on  foot  from 
thence  to  London  ;  where  llie  gained  a  comfortable  fubfiftence 
by  her  needle,  and  fent  her  fon  Henry,  being  then  ten  years  of 
age,  to  Weilminfter-fchool.  There  Dr.  Bu(by,  the  mafter,  was 
lu  llruck  with  the  furprlfing  parts  of  the  boy,  that  he  Ihewed 

[h]  life  of  Rud^man,  p.  ^^o, 
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him  more  than  ordinary  favour;  and  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  lir  Henry  Vane,  junior,  who  one  day  came  acciden- 
tally into  the  fchooL  Sir  Henry  took  a  fancy  to  him,  and 
frequently  relieved  him  with  money,  and  gave  him  the  liherty 
of  reforting  to  his  houfe,  "  to  fill  that  belly,"  fays  Stubbe, 
*<  which  otherwife  had  no  fuftenance  but  w^hat  one  penny  could 
purchafe  for  his  dinner,  and  which  had  no  breakfaft  except  he  got 
it  by  making  fomtbody's  exercife."  He  fays  this  in  the  preface 
to  his  "  Epiiiolary  Uifcourfe  concerning  Phlebotomy;"  where 
many  other  particulars  of  his  life,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wood, 
and  here  recorded,  are  alfo  to  be  found.  Soon  after  he  was 
admitted  on  the  foundation,  and  his  malicr,  in  confideration  of 
liis  great  progrefs  in  learning,  gave  him  additional  affiftance  in 
books  and  other  necelfaries. 

In  1649,  he  was  elected  ftudent  of  Chrift-Church  in  Oxford; 
■where,  fhevving  himfclf  too  forward,  fancy,  and  conceited,  he 
was,  as  Mr.  Wood  relates,  often  kicked  and  beaten.  How- 
ever, through  the  intereft  of  his  patron,  he  was  certainly  of  no 
fmall  confequence;  for  the  oath,  called  the  Engagement,  being 
framed  by  the  parliament  that  fame  year,  was  foine  time  after 
fent  down  to  the  univerfity  by  him  ;  and  he  procured  fome  to 
be  turned  out,  and  others  to  be  fpared,  according  as  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  affedion  or  diflike.  While  he  continued  an  under- 
graduate, it  was  ufual  with  him  to  difcourfe  in  the  public 
fchocls  very  fluently  in  Greek,  which  conveys  no  fmall  idea 
of  his  learning.  After  he  had  taken  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree, 
he  went  into  Scotland,  and  ferved  in  the  parliament  army  there 
from  1653  to  1655:  then  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  took  a 
mafter's  degree  in  1656;  and,  at  the  motion  of  Dr.  Owen, 
was  in  1657  made  fecond-kecper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  under 
Dr.  Barlow.  He  made  great  ufe  and  advantage  of  this  port  for 
the  affiftance  of  his  (tudics,  and  held  it  till  1659;  when  he  was 
reniovcd  from  it,  as  well  as  from  his  place  of  fludent  of  Chrift- 
church;  for  he  had  publifhed  the  fame  year,  <*  A  Vindication" 
of  his  patron  fir  Henry  Vane;  "  An  EiTay  on  the  good  Old 
Caufe;"  and  a  piece,  entitled,  "  Light  fhining  out  of  Darknefs, 
with  an  Apology  for  the  Q^iakers,"  in  which  he  reflefted  upon 
the  clergy  and  the  univerfities. 

After  his  eje£lion,  he  retired  to  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  War- 
wickfhire,  in  order  to  pracRife  phyfic,  which  he  had  (ludied  fome 
years ;  and  upon  the  Refioration  applied  to  Dr.  Morley,  foon 
after  bifiiop  of  Wincheftcr,  for  prote61ion  in  his  retirement. 
He  afTurcd  him  of  an  inviolable  paffive  obedience,  which  was  all 
he  could  or  would  pay,  till  the  covenant  was  renounced;  and, 
upon  the  re-eRabiiihment  of  epifcopacy,  received  confirmation 
from  the  hands  of  his  diocefan.  In  i66r,  he  went  to  Jamaica, 
being  honoured  with  the  title  of  his  majelty's  phyfician  for  that 
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ifland;  but  the  climate  not  agreeing  with  him,  be  returned  and 
fettled  at  Stratford.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Warwick,  where 
he  gained  very  confiderable  pradice,  as  like  wife  at  Bath,  vfhich 
he  frequented  in  the  fiimmer  feafon.  He  did  not,  however, 
apply  fo  clofely  to  the  bvifir.efs  of  his  profeflion,  as  to  negledl 
every  thing  elfe:  on  the  contrary,  he  was  ever  attentive  to  thq 
tranfa£lions  of  the  literary  world,  and  was  often  a  principal 
party  concerned.  Before  the  Relloration,  he  had  joined  Mr. 
Hobbes,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  againrt  Dr. 
Wallis,  and  other  mathematicians;  and  had  publilhed  a  very 
fmart  trad  or  two  in  tliat  controvcrfy,  in  which  he  was  re- 
garded as  fecond  to  Hobbes.  After  the  Refloration,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  controverfy  with  fome  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
or  rather  with  the  Royal  Society  itfclf ;  in  which,  far  from  being 
a  fecond,  he  was  now  a  principal,  and  indeed  alone. 

The  Royal  Society  had  from  its  firrt  inftitution  alarmed  the 
zealous  admirers  of  the  old  philofophy,  who  affecled  to  repre- 
fent  the  views  of  many  of  its  members  to  be  the  defhudion, 
not  only  of  true  learning,  but  even  of  religion  itfelf.  This 
gave  occafion  to  Dr.  Sprat's  "  Hidory  of  the  Royal  Society"  in 
1667,  and  to  a  difcourfe  by  Mr.  Glanvill  in  1668,  under  the 
title  of  "  Plus  ultra,  or,  the  progrefs  and  advancement  of  know- 
ledge fince  the  days  of  Ariftoile,  in  an  account  of  fome  of  the 
moll  remarkable  late  improvements  of  pradical  ufeful  learning, 
to  encourage  philofophical  endeavours."  Mr.  Stiibbe  attacked 
both  thefe  works  with  great  warmth  and  feverity,  yet  with  pro- 
digious acutenefs  and  learning,  in  a  4to  volume,  entitled,  '*  Le- 
gends no  hillory,  or  a  fpecimen  of  fome  animadverfions  upon 
the  hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society;  together  with  the  Plus  ultra 
of  Mr.  Glanvill,  reduced  to  a  Non  plus,  1670."  In  this  book 
he  charges  the  metnbers  of  the  Royal  Society  with  intentions  to 
bring  contempt  upon  ancient  and  folid  learning,  efpecially  the 
Ariftotelian  philofophy,  to  undermine  the  univerfities,  to  dcltroy 
the  eftabliihed  religion,  and  even  to  introduce  popery.  This 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  controverfy,  which  was  carried  on  with 
great  heat  and  much  ill  language,  for  fome  time;  and  Stubbe 
wrote  feveral  pieces  to  fupport  his  allegations.  He  was  encou- 
raged in  this  affair  by  Dr.  Fell,  who  was  no  admirer  of  the 
Royal  Society;  and  he  made  himfelf  fo  obnoxious  to  that  body, 
that,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us,  "  they  threatened  to  write  his 
life." 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Stubbe,  though  his  life  was  no  long  one, 
were  extremely  numerous,  and  upon  various  fubjedls.  i  r.ofe 
which  he  publiflied  before  the  Refloration  were  againft  mo- 
narchy, minifters,  univerfities,  churches,  and  ev-ry  thing  which 
was  dear  to  the  royalifls;  yet  he  did  this  more  to  pleafe  and 
ferve  his  friend  and  patron  fir  Henry  Vane,  thaa  out  of  prin- 
ciple 
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ciple  or  attachment  to  a  party:  and  when  his  antagonifts  in- 
i'lilttd  him  for  changing  his  tone  afterwards,  he  made  no  fcruple 
at  all  to  confcfs  it:'"  My  youth,"  fays  he[L],  "  and  other  cir- 
cinnilances,  incapacitated  me  from  rendering  him  sny  great 
fcr\  ices  ;  but  all  that  1  did,  and  all  that  I  wrote,  had  no  othef 
aim:  nor  do  I  care  how  much  any  man  can  inodiate  my  former 
writings,  in  long  as  they  were  fubfervient  to  him."  "  The 
truth  is,  and  all,"  fays  Wood,  *'  who  knew  him  in  Oxford, 
knew  this  of  him  for  certain,  that  he  was  no  frequenter  of 
conventicles,  no  taker  of  the  covenant  or  engagement,  no  con- 
trad;or  of  acquaintance  with  notorious  fedlaries;  that  he  neither 
enriched  nor  otherwife  advanced  hi mfelf  during  the  late  trotibles, 
nor  fhared  the  co  i,mon  odium,  and  dangers,  or  profperity  of  his 
benefaftor."  On  this  account  he  eafily  made  his  peacs  with 
the  royaiilfs,  after  the  Reftoration :  yet  not,  as  it  (hould  feem, 
without  feme  overt  ads  on  his  part.  Thus,  for  inftance,  be- 
lides  conforming  entirely  to  the  church  of  England,  he  wrote 
a  ftnal!  piece  agninll  Harrington's  "  Oceana,"  in  the  year  1660; 
which,  in  the  preface  to  '*  The  good  old  caufe,"  printed  in 
1659,  he  had  extolled,  "  as  if,"  fays  Wood,  "  it  were  the  pat- 
tern in  the  mount."  By  thefe  means  he  made  attiends  for  ail  the 
offence  he  had  given:  •*  I  have  at  length,"  fays  he,  •'  rem'^ved 
all  the  umbrages  I  ever  lay  ui^der;  I  have  joined  myfclf  to 
the  church  of  England,  not  only  on  account  of  its  bemg  pub- 
licly impofed  (which  in  things  indifferent  is  no  fmall  confide- 
ration,  as  I  learned  from  the  Scottiih  tranfadions  at  Perth;) 
but  becaufe  it  is  the  leaft  defining,  aod  confequently  the  molt 
comprchenfive  and  fitting  to  be  national." 

After  a  Irfe  of  almofl  perpetual  war  and  conftift  in  various 
"Ways,  this  extraordinary  man  came  to  an  ur.thnely  end:  yet  not 
from  any  contrivance  or  defigns  of  his  enemies,  altiiough  his 
iinpetuoiis  and  furious  zeal  hurried  him  to  fi)  that  they  often  put 
him  in  fear  of  his  life.  Being  at  Bath  in  the  fummer  feafon,  he 
had  a  call  from  thence  to  a  patient  at  Eriiiol;  and  whether  be- 
caufe it  vvasdefired,  or  from  the  excefilve  heat  of  the  weather, 
he  fct  out  in  the  evening,  and  went  a  by  way.  Mr.  Wood  fays 
that  "  his  head  was  then  intoxi'  ated  with  bibbing,  but  m.ore 
with  talking,  and  fnuffing  oi  pov\der:""  be  that  as  it  may,  he 
was  ilrow^ned  in  palling  a  ri'.xr  abcnit  two  miles  from  Bath,  on 
the  1 2th  of  July,  1676.  His  body  Avas  taken  up  the  next 
ujorning,  and  the  dav  after  buried  in  the  great  church  at  Bath; 
v.'hen  his  old  antagonilt  Glanvill,  v\dio  was  ih.e  re6tt>r,  preached 
his  funeral  fermon ;  but,  as  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  without 
faying  much  in  his  favour.  Soon  after,  a  phytician  of  that 
place  made  the   following  epitaph,   which,    though  never  put 

[l]  Preface  to  epiftolary  Jifcourfe  concerning  palebotomy. 
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over  him,  defcrves  to  be  recorded.  "  Memoria;  facrum.  Pbft 
varies  cafus,  et  magna  rerun)  difcrimina,  tandem  hie  quiefciml 
mortalitatis  exuvix-  Henrici  Stubbe,  raedicr  Warwicenfis,  quon- 
dam ex  xde  Chrilti  Oxonicnlis,  rcl  medicas,  hiltorics,  ac  ma- 
thematica;  pentiflimi,  judicii  vivi,  &  libionim  helluonis:  qui, 
quum  muha  fcripferat,  &  plures  fanaverat,  aliorum  faltiti  fedulo 
profpiciens,  proprijin  neqlexit.  Obiit  aquis  kigidis  fufFucatus, 
12  die  Julii,  A.D.  1679." 

Wood  was  contemporary  with  Stubbe  at  Oxford,  and  has 
given  him  this  charader:  that,  "  he  was  a  perfon  of  moft  ad- 
mirable parts,  and  had  a  moft-  pro'digious  memory ;  was  the  moft 
noted  Latinift  and  Grecian  of  his  age;  was  a  fmgular  mathe- 
matician, and  thoroughly  read  in  all  political  matters,  councils, 
ecclefiaftical  and  profane  hiftorics;  had  a  voluble  tongue,  and 
feldom  hefitated  either  in  public  difputes  or  common  difcourfe  ; 
had  a  voice  big  and  magifterial,  and  a  mind  equal  to  it;  was  of 
an  high  generous  nature,  fcorncd  money  and  riches,  and  the 
adorers  ot  them;  was  accounted  a  very  good  phyfician,  and  ex- 
cellent in  the  things  belonging  to  that  profelSon,  as  botany, 
anatomy,  and  chemiflry.  Yet,  with  all  thofe  noble  accom- 
plifhments,  he  was  extremely  ralh  and  imprudent,  and  even 
wanted  common  difcretion.  He  was  a  very  bold  man,  uttered 
any  thing  that  came  into  his  mind,  not  only  among  his  compa- 
nions, but  in  public  coffee-houfes,  of  which  he  was  a  great  fre- 
quenter: and  would  often  fpeak  freely  of  perfons  then  prefent, 
for  which  he  ufed  to  be  threatened  with  kicking  and  beating. 
He  had  a  hot  and  refllefs  head,  his  hair  being  carrot-coloured, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  undergo  any  enterprife,  which  was  the 
chief  reafon  th:.t  macerated  hts  body  almoit  to  a  fkeleton.  He 
was  alfo  a  perfon  of  no  fixed  prir.ciples;  and  whether  he  be- 
lieved thofe  things  which  every  good  chriftian  doth,  is  not  for 
ir.e  to  refolve.  Had  he  been  endowed  with  common  fobriety 
and  difcretion,  and  not  have  made  himfelf  and  his  learning 
mercenary  and  cheap  to  every  ordinary  and  ignorant  fellow,  he 
would  have  been  admired  by  all,  and  might  have  picked  and 
chufed  his  preferment;  but  all  thefe  things  being  wanting,  he 
became  a  ridicule,  and  undervalued  by  fober  and  knowing  fcho- 
lars,  and  others  too." 

Some  other  particulars,  relating  to  Stubbe,  may  be  read  in  the 
article  Greatrakes. 

STUBBS  (George),  redor  of  Gunvillc,  in  Dorfetfhire,  a 
worthy,  honelt,  intelligent  writer,  though  little  known  as  fuch, 
wrote  many  of  the  bed  papers  in  the  Free-thinker,  17 18,  (in 
conjundion  with  Ambrofe  Philips  and  others,)  a  "  New  Ad- 
venture of  Telemachus,"  printed  in  the  London  Journal  of 
1723  or  4,  fince  printed  feparately  in  8vo.  a  beautiful  piece, 
founded  upon  principles  of  liberty  and  true  government,  and  the 
4  reverfe 
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r-everfe  of  the  archbifhop  of  Cainbray's  on  that  fubjedl,  which, 
however  palliated,  are  upon  a  w  rong  foundation.  Three  or 
four  loiters  in  the  London  Journal,  by  bifliop  Hoadly,  at  that 
time  figned  Britannicus,  arguing  againil  Popery,  (which  obliged 
even  that  great  and  good  man  to  make  an  entire  fubmi'Iion, 
without  exception,  to  the  pope,  againft  the  tenor  of  all  his 
works)  evidently  laid  the  foundation  on  which  G.  Stubbs  built 
his  "  New  Adventure."  He  alfo  wrote  "  A  Dialogue  on 
Beauty,"'  in  the  manner  of  Socrates,  between  Socrates  and 
Afpafia.  This  he  made  the  elegant  foundation  of  a  copy  of 
verfes  on  the  late  Dr.  John  Hc^adly's  marriage,  1736,  incloiing 
to  him,  with  a  letter,  "  Afpafia  to  Florimel,"  referring  all 
along  to  that  dialogue.  There  are  fome  other  copies  of  verfes 
by  him  ftill  in  manufcript,  though  well  worthy  preferving, 
viz.  **  The  Athenian  Statue,"  an  allegorical  poem,  doing 
juftice  both  to  bifhop  Rundle  (whofe  virtULS  he  knew  how  to 
commend,  as  well  as  to  laugh  at  his  foibles],  and  to  the  eccle- 
fiailical  prudery  and  fland'er  of  bifhop  Gibfon  and  Venn: 
*'  Fickle  Friendfliip,"  on  Dr.  Rundle;  and  '*  Verfes  on  Mifs 
Wenman's  Singing,"  the  author  having  dreamed  of  her. 
Though  the  critics,  perhaps,  may  think  all  thefe  too  fiorid, 
yet  they  are  very  beautiful,  and  would  better  pleafe  the  many. 
He  printed  alfo  two  fmall  volumes  (if  not  more)  of  *'  Mad. 
Sevigne's  Letters,"  the  firfl  ever  known  in  Englifh,  and  thought 
to  preferve  the  good-humour  of  the  originals  better  than  any  of 
his  fuccelfors.  He  was  intimately  conne6led  witli  Mr.  Deputy 
Wilkins,  the  Whig  printer  in  Little-Britain,  by  marryir.g  his 
Gfter  for  his  firft  wife,  who,  by  the  way,  was  taken  in  by  the 
French  prophets.  G.  Stubbs  married  a  fecond  wife  at  Salif- 
bury,  daughter  of  Mr.  Alderman  King,  who,  after  his  death  was 
married  a  fecond  time,  to  Mr.  Hinxman,  reftor  of  Houghton 
near  Stockbridge.  Mr.  Stubbs  was  a  filent,  referved  man,  as 
feeming  confcious  of  a  want  of  addrefs,  though  at  the  fame 
lime,  of  fiiperior  abilities  and  genius, 

STUKELEY  (William),  an  antiquary  of  much  celebrity 
[m],  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  [n]  in  Lincolnfhire, 
was  born  at  Holbech  in  that  county,  Noveir.bcr  7,  1687.  After 
having  had  the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  the  free-fchool  of 
that  place,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Edward  Kelfal,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  Bene't-college  in  Cambridge,  Nov.  7,  1703,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fawcett,  and  chofen  a  fcholar 
there  in  April  following.     While  an  under-graduate,  he  often 

[m]  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  by  Nichols,  Stukeley,  near  Huntingdon,    His  mother, 

p.  621.  Frances,    daughter  of  Robert  BuUen,  of 

[n]  His  tather,  John,   was  of  the  fa-  Wefton,  Lincolnfhire,  defcended  from  the 

mily  of  the   Stukeleys,  lords  of   Great  fame  aaceftors  with  Anne  BuUen. 
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indulged  a  ftrong  propenfity  for  dra\ving  and  defigning;  and 
began  to  form  a  colleilion  of  antiquarian  books.  He  made 
phyfic,  however,  his  principal  ftudy,  and  with  that  view  took 
frequent  perambulations  through  the  neighbouring  country, 
with  the  famous  Dr.  Hales,  Dr.  John  Gray  of  Canterbury, 
and  others,  in  fearch  of  plants  ^  and  made  great  additions  to 
Ray's  *'  Catalogus  Plantaruni  circa  Cantabrigiam  ;"  which, 
with  a  map  of  the  county,  he  was  folicited  to  print ;  but  his 
father's  death,  and  various  domeltic  avocations  prevented  it. 
He  ftudied  anatomy  under  Mr.  Rolfe  the  furgeon  ^  attended 
the  chemical  ledlures  of  fignor  Vigani  ;  and,  taking  the  de- 
gree of  M.  B.  in  1709,  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tical part  of  medicine  under  the  great  Dr.  Mead  at  St.  Thomas's 
hofpital.  He  firft  began  to  pradife  at  Bofton  in  his  native 
county,  where  he  ftrongly  recommended  the  chalybeate  waters 
of  Stanfield  near  Folkingham.  In  17 17  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Dr.  Mead, 
-he  was  foon  after  elefled  F.  R.  S.  and  was  one  of  the  firft  who 
revived  that  of  the  Antiquaries  in  1718,  to  which  laft  he  was 
fecretary  for  many  years  during  his  refidence  in  town.  He 
was  alfo  one  of  the  earlieft  members  of  the  Spalding  fociety. 
He  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Cambridge  in  17 19,  and  was 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, about  which  time  (i7'2o)  he  publiflied  an  account  of 
**  Arthur's  Oou"  in  Scotland,  and  of  "  Graham's  dyke,"  with 
plates,  4to.  In  the  year  1722,  he  was  appointed  to  read  the 
Gulftonian  Ledure,  in  which  he  gave  a  defcription  and  hiftory 
of  the  Spleen,  and  printed  it  in  folio,  172?,  together  with 
fbme  anatomical  obfervations  on  the  dilfeclion  of  an  elejihant, 
and  many  plates  coloured  in  imitation  of  nature.  Conceiving 
that  there  were  fome  remains  of  the  Eleurmian  invlUvics  in  free- 
mafonry,  he  gratified  his  ciiriofttv,  and  was  C(ai''dtuted  mafter 
of  a  lodge  (1723),  to  which  he  prefciitcd  aii  account  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  at  Dorchefttr,  in  4to.  After  having  been 
one  of  the  cenfors  of  the  College  of  Phyhcians,  of  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  committee  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  ihe  aftronnmical  inftrumciits  of  the  Royal 
Obfervatriry  of  Greenwich,  he  left  London  in  1726,  and  re- 
tired to  Grantham  [o]  in  Lincohifhire,  where  he  foon  came 
into  great  requeft.  The  dukes  of  Ancalfer  and  Rutland,  the 
families  of  Tyrconnel,  Cuft,  &c.  &c.  and  moft  of  the  prin- 

[o]  In  this  town  fir  Ifaac  Newton  (o:ie  ths  earlier  part  of  fir  Ifaac's  life  and  family, 

of  the  early  friends  of  Dr.  Stukeley)  re-  which  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Conduit, 

ceived  the  firft  part  of  his  education,  and  who   then   propofed    publiniing    his    life. 

intended  to  have  ended  his  days,  if  he  could  Thefe  papers,  through  the   maniage  of  a 

have  met    with   a    fuitable    houfe.     Dr.  daughter,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  late 

Stukeley,   by  his  refidence  there,  had  an  lord  Lymington. 
opportunity  of  collefting  fome  memoirs  of 

I  cipal 
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cipal  families  in  the  country,  were  glad  to  take  his  advice. 
During  his  refidence  here,  he  declined  an  invitation  from  Al- 
gernon earl  of  Kerttord,  to  fettle  as  a  phyfician  at  Marlbo- 
rough, and  another  to  fucceed  Dr.  Hunter  at  Newark.  In 
1728  he  marrieti  Frances  daughter  of  Robert  Williamfon,  efq; 
of  Allington,  near  Granth  iiri,  a  lady  of  good  family  and  for- 
tune. He  was  greatly  '.rKi^b  ■  with  the  gout,  which  ufed 
generally  to  confine  him  o'!r;;;g  the  winter  months.  On  this 
account,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  it  was  cuflomary  with 
him  to  take  feveral  journies  in  the  fpring,  lUAvhich  he  indulged 
his  innate  love  of  antiquities,  by  tracing  out  the  footfteps  of 
C^flir's  expedition  in  this  illand,  his  camps,  ftations.  Sec.  The 
fruit  of  his  more  diftant  travels  was  his  *'  Itinerarium  Cu- 
riofum ;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Antiquities  and  Curiofities  in 
his  Travels  througli  Great  Britain,  Centuria  1/'  adorned  with 
one  iiundred  copper-plates,  and  publiihed  in  folio,  London, 
1724.  This  was  reprinted  after  his  death,  in  1776,  with  two 
additional  plates;  as  was  alfo  publiihed  the  fecond  volume 
fconfifling  of  his  defcription  of  The  Brill,  or  Caefar's  camp  at 
Pancras,  "  Iter  Boreale,  1725,"  and  his  edition  of  Richard  of 
Cirencelter  [p],  with  his  own  notes,  and  thofe  of  Mr.  Bertram 
of  Copenhagen,  with  whom  he  correfponded},  illuftrated  with 
103  copper-plates  engraved  in  the  doctor's  life-time.  Over- 
powered  with  the  fatigue  of  his  profellion,  and  repeated  attacks 
of  the  gout,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  church ;  and,  being 
encouraged  in  that  purfuit  by  archbifhop  Wake,  was  ordained 
at  Croydon,  July  20,  1720;  and  in  06lober  following  was 
prefented  by  lord-chancellor  King  to  the  living  of  AlUSaints, 
in  Stamford  [(iJ).  At  the  time  of  his  entering  on  his  parochial 
cure  (1730},  Dr.  Rogers  of  that  place  had  juft  invented  his 
Oleum  Arthriticum  ;  which  Dr.  Suikeley  feeing  others  ufe 
with  admirable  fuccefs,  he  was  induced  to  do  the  like,  and 
with  equal  advantage:  for  it  not  only  faved  his  joints,  but, 
with  the  addition  of  a  proper  regimen,  and  leaving  off  the  ufe 
of  fermented  liquors,  he  recovered  his  health  and  limbs  to  a 
furprifuig  degree,  and  ever  after  enjoyed  a  firm  and  active  flate 
of  body,  beyond  any  example  in  the  like  circumftances,  to  a 
good  old  age.  This  occalioned  him  to  publHh  an  account  of 
the  fuccefs  of  the  external  application  of  this  oil  in  innumerable 
inftances,  in  a  letter  to  fir  Hans  Sloane,  1733  ;  and  the  year 
after  he  publiihed  alfo,  *'  A  Treatife  on  the  Caufe  and  Cure 
of  the  Gout,  from  a  new  Rationale ;"  which,  with  an  abftrad 

[p]  PublilTied  in  1757,  und:r  this  title:         [O  He  had  the  offer  of  that  of  HoU 

"  An  Account  of  Richard  of  Cirencefter,  bech,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  from  Dr. 

monk  ot  Weftminfter,  and  of  his  Worjcs:  Reynolds,  bifhop  of  Lincoln  ;  and  ot  an- 

with  his  ancient  Map  of  Rcm-in  Britain  :  other  from  the  carl  of  Winchelfeaj  but  he 

4ijd  the  Itine«ry  thercaf  "  declined  them  b»:h. 
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of  it,  has  palfcd  through  feveral  editions.  He  collefted  fomo 
remarkable  particulars  at  Stamtord  in  relation  to  his  predecelTor 
bifht^p  Cumberland;  and,  in  1736,  printed  an  explanation, 
vvith  an  engraving,  of  a  curious  iilvcr  plate  of  Roman  work- 
manfhip  in  bailb  relievo,  found  underground  at  Rilley  Park  in 
Derbylliire  ;  wherein  he  traces  its  j(Hirney  thither,  from  the 
church  of  Bourges,  to  which  it  had  been  given  by  Exfuperius, 
called  St.  Swithin,  bifliop  of  Touloufe,  about  the  year  205. 
He  publiflied  alfo  the  fame  year,  his  "  Palsographia  Sacra, 
N°  I.  or,  Difcourfes  on  the  Monuments  of  Antiquity  that  relate 
to  ^acred  Hiifory,"  in  4to,  which  h.e  dedicated  to  fir  Richard 
Ellys,  bart.  "  from  whom  he  had  received  many  favours." 
In  this  work  (which  was  to  have  been  coniinued  in  fucceeding 
numbers)  he  undertakes  to  fhew,  how  Heathen  Mylhoif)gy  is 
derived  from  Sacred  Hiitory,  and  that  the  Bacchus  in  the  Poets 
is  no  other  than  the  Jehovah  in  the  Scripture,  the  conductor  of 
the  Ifraelites  through  the  wildernefs.  In  his  country  retire- 
ment he  difpofed  his  colieflion  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  Scripture  Hiftory;  and  cut  out  a 
machine  in  wood  [r]  (on  the  plan  of  an  Orrery)  which  fhews 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  courfe  of  the  tide,  6cc. 
in  1737  he  loft  his  wife;  and,  in  1738,  inarried  Elizabetli,  the 
only  daughter  of  Dr.  Gale  dean  of  York,  and  fifter  to  his  in- 
timate friends  Roger  and  Samuel  Gale,  efquires:  and  from  this 
time  he  often  fpent  his  winters  in  London.  In  1740,  he  pub- 
liihed  an  account  of  Stonehenge,  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  An- 
cafter,  who  had  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  given  him 
the  living  of  Somcrby  near  Granihani  the  year  before.  In 
In  1 741,  he  preached  a  Thirtieth  of  January  Sermon  before 
the  Houfe  of  Commons;  and  in  that  year  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  th.e  Egyptian  fociety  [s].  In  1743  he  printed  an 
account  of  lady  Roifia's  fepulchral  ceil  lately  difcovered  at 
Royfton,  in  a  tract,  entitled,  "  PalreographiaJBritannica,  N"I." 
to  which  an  anfwer  was  publiihed  by  Mr.  Parkin  [tJ  in  1744. 
The  doctor  replied  in  *'  Palxographia  Britannica,  N°  II.", 
1746,  giving  an  account  therein  of  the  origin  of  the  univer- 
fitiss  of  Cambridge  and  Stamrord,  both  from  Croyland-abbey ; 
of  the  Roman  city  Granta,  on  the  north-fide  of  the  river, 
of  the  beginning  ot  Cardike  near  Waterbeach,  &c.  To  this 
Mr.  Parkin  again  replied  in  1 748  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 

[r]  He  alfo  cut  out  a  Stonehenje  :n  patron   of  this   foiicty,   accompanied  Dr. 

a   wood,    arranged    on  a  cornmon  roiuid  S:uke!ey  in  opening  the  barrows  on  the 

trench-ir  ;  which  at  his  fale  was  purchaied  Wiltihive  Downs  ;    and   drawings   of  his 

by   Edward    Haiftwell,  efq;   F.  S.  A.   for  lordfhip's  antique  marbles  at  Wilton  were 

ll.  123.  taken  by  the  doftor. 

[s]   Of  which  fee  the  «  Anecdotes  of         [t]  Chsrles  Parkin,  M.  A.  reftor  of 

Bowyer,"  p.    107  and  623.     The  great  Oxburgh,  who  continued  Mr.  Blomfield*! 

»nd  learned  earl  of  Pembioke,   the  lirll  hlftoiy  of  Norfolk. 
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the  do6lor  took  any  further  notice  of  him.  In  1747*  the  be- 
nevolent duke  of  Montagu  (with  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted at  the  Egyptian  fociety)  prevailed  on  him  to  vacate  his 
preferments  in  the  country,  by  giving  him  the  redlory  of  St. 
George,  Qiieen-fquare  ;  whence  he  frequently  retired  to 
Kentilh-town,  where  the  following  infcription  was  placed 
over  his  door  ; 

**  Me  dulcis  faturet  quies  ; 

Obfcuro  pofitus  loco 

Leni  perfruar  otio 

Chyndonax  Druida  [u]. 

•'  O  may  this  rural  foUtude  receive. 
And  contemplation  all  its  pleafures  give, 
The  Druid  prieft !" 

He  had  the  misfortime  to  lofe  his  patron  in  1749;  on  whofc 
death  he  publifhed  fome  verfes,  with  others  on  his  entertain- 
ment at  Boughton,  and  a  "■  Philofophic  Hymn  on  Chriftmas- 
day."  Tw^o  papers  by  the  do6lor,  upon  the  Earthquakes  in 
1750,  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  Sermon  preached  at  his 
own  parifh-church  on  that  alarming  occafion,  were  publilhed 
in  8vo,  1750,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Philofophy  of  Earth- 
quakes, natural  and  Religious;"  of  which  a  fecond  part  was 
printed  with  a  fecond  edition  of  his  fermon  on  **  the  Healing 
of  Difeafes  as  a  Chara£ter  of  the  MelTiah,  preached  before  the 
College  of  Phyficians  Sept.  2o,  1750."  In  1751  (in  "  Palas- 
ographia  Britatinica,  N"  III.")  he  gave  an  account  of  Oriuna 
the  wife  of  Caraufius;  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xlviii.  art.  33,  an 
account  of  the  Eclipfe  predi6led  by  Thales ;  and  in  the  Gen- 
tlem.an's  Magazine.  1754,  p.  407,  is  the  fubrtance  of  a  paper 
read  at  the  Royal  Society  in  1752,  to  prove  that  the  coral-tree 
is  a  fea-vegetable.  On  Wednefday  the  27th  of  February,  1765, 
Dr.  Stukeley  was  feized  with  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  which  was 
brought  on  by  attending  a  full  veftry,  at  which  he  was  accom- 
panied by  ferjeant  Eyre  [x],  on  a  contefled  election  for  a  lec- 
turer. The  room  being  hot,  on  their  return  through  Dr. 
Stukeley's  garden,  they  both  caught  their  deaths;  for  the  fer- 
jeant never  was  abroad  again,  and  the  doctor's  illnefs  came  on 
that  night.  Soon  after  this  accident  his  faculties  failed  him; 
but  he  continued  quiet  and  compofed  until  Sunday  following, 
the  3d  of  March,    1765,  when  he   departed,   in  his  feventy- 

f  u]  Alluding  to  an  urn  of  glafs  fo  in-  confidered  it  as  a  forgery  j  but  Mr.  Tutet 

fcribed,  found  in  France,   which  he  was  has   a  MS.    vindication  of    it,    by    feme 

firmly  perfuaded  contained  the  afties  of  an  learned   French    antiquary,    43   pages    in 

arch-druid  of  that  name    (whofe  portrait  fmall  4to. 

forms    the    hontifpiece    to  Stoneheuge),         [xj  Of  wl^om  fee  further  in  Anecdotes 

though  the  French  ^antiijuaries  in  general  of  Bowyer,  p,  625. 
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eighth  year,  "nhich  he  attained  by  remarkable  temperance  and 
regularity.  By  his  own  particular  directions,  his  corpfe  was 
conveyed  in  a  private  manner  to  Eaft-Ham  in  EfTex,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church-vard,  jufl  beyond  the  eaft  end  of  the 
church,  the  turf  being  laid  fmoothly  over  it,  without  any  mo- 
nument. This  fpot  he  particularly  fixed  on,  in  a  vifit  he  paid 
fom.e  time  before  to  the  vicar  ot  that  parifh,  when  walking 
with  him  one  day  in  the  church-yard.  Thus  ended  a  valuable 
life,  daily  fpent  in  throwing  light  on  the  dark  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. His  great  learning  and  profound  ikill  in  thofe  re- 
fearches  enabled  him  to  publifh  many  elaborate  and  curious 
works,  and  to  leave  many  ready  for  the  prefs.  In  his  medical 
capacity,  his  *'  Diifertation  on  the  Spleen"  was  wtll  received. 
His  **  Itinerarium  Curiofum,"  the  ^rft-fruits  of  his  juvenile 
excurlions,  prefagcd  what  might  be  expeclcd  from  his  riper 
age,  when  he  had  acquired  more  experience.  The  curious  in 
thefe  Itudies  were  not  difappointed,  for,  with  a  fagacity  pecu- 
liar to  his  great  genius,  wqth  u^.■\^■earied  pains  and  induftry, 
and  fome  years  fpent  in  actual  lur\eys,  he  invefcigated  and  pub- 
lifhed  an  account  of  thofe  (lupendous  works  ot  the  remotefl 
antiquity,  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  in  1743>  and  hath  given  the 
mod  probable  and  rational  account  of  their  origin  and  ufe, 
afcertaining  alfo  their  dimenfions  with  the  greateft  accuracy. 
So  great  was  his  proficiency  in  Druidical  hiftory,  that  his  fa- 
miliar friends  ufed  to  call  him,  *'  The  Arch- Druid  of  this  age." 
His  works  abound  with  particulars  that  fhew  his  knovt-ledge  of 
this  celebrated  BritiHi  priefthood  ;  and  in  his  Iiiierary  he  an- 
nounced a  "  Hiflorv  ot  the  ancient  Celts,  particularly  the  firft 
inhabitants  of  Great-Britain,'  for  the  moft  part  finilhed,  to 
have  confifted  of  four  volumes,  folio,  with  above  300  cop- 
per-plates, many  of  wliieh  were  engraved.  Great  part  of 
this  work  was  incorporated  into  his  Stonehenge  and  Abury. 
In  his  "  Hiftory  of  Caraufius,"'  in  2  vols,  410,  1757,  1759,  he 
has  (hewn  much  learning  and  ingenuity  in  fettling  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  that  emperor's  government  in  Britain.  I'o  his 
intereft  and  application  we  are  indebted  for  recovering  from 
obfcurity  Richard  of  Cirencefter's  Itinerary  of  Roman  Britain, 
■which  has  been  mentioned  before.  His  difcourfes,  or  fer- 
mons,  under  the  title  of  "  Palsographia  Sacra,  1763,"  on 
the  vegetable  creation,"  befpeak  him  a  botanift,  philofopher, 
and  divine,  replete  with  ancient  learning,  and  excellent  ob- 
fervations:  but  a  little  too  much  tranfported  by  a  lively  fancy 
and  invention.  He  clofed  the  laft  fcenes  of  his  life  with  com- 
pleting a  long  and  laborious  w^ork  on  ancient  Britifh  coins,  in 
particular  of  Cunobelin ;  and  felicitated  himfelf  on  having 
from  them  difcovered  many  remarkable,  curious,  and  new 
anecdotes,  relating  to  the  reign  of  that  and  other  Britifh  kings. 

The 
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The  23  plates  of  this  work  were  publifhed  after  his  deceafe  ; 
but  ihe  iVlS.  fleft  ready  for  publifhing)  remained  in  the  hands 
of  his  daughter  Mrs.  Fleming,  relid  of  Richard  Fleming,  efq; 
an  eminent  folicitor,  who  was  the  doflor's  executor.  By  his 
fiift  wife  ^^r.  Stukeley  had  three  daughters  ;  of  whom  one  died 
young;  the  other  two  furvived  him;  the  one,  Mrs.  Fleming 
already  mentioned  ;  the  other,  wife  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fair- 
child,  re6lor  of  Pitfey,  in  Elfex.  By  his  fecond  wife,  Dr. 
Stukeley  had  no  child.  To  the  great  names  already  mentioned 
among  his  friends  and  patrons,  may  be  added  thofe  of  Mr. 
Folkes,  Dr.  Berkeley  biihop  of  Cloyne  (with  whom  he  cor- 
refponded  on  the  fubjedt  of  Tar-water),  Dr.  Pocock  biihop  of 
Meath,  and  many  others  of  the  firft  rank  of  literature  at 
home  :  and  among  the  eminent  foreigners  with  whom  he  cor- 
refponded  were  Dr.  Heigertahl,  Mr.  Keyfler,  and  the  learned 
father  Montfaucon,  who  inferted  fnme  of  his  defigns  (fent  him 
by  archbifliop  Wake)  in  his  Antiquity  explained.  A  good 
account  of  Dr.  Stukeley  was,  with  his  own  perrailfion,  printed 
in  1725,  by  Mr.  Mailers,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  hiftory  of 
Corpus  Chrifti-college  ;  and  very  foon  after  his  death  a  fhort 
but  juft  character  of  him  was  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine for  1765,  by  his  friend  Peter  Collinfon.  Of  both 
thefe,  the  author  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer  availed  himfelf ; 
and  was  favoured  with  feveral  additional  particulars  from  re- 
fpe61:able  authority.  After  his  deceafe,  a  medal  of  him  wa.s 
caft  and  repaired  by  Gaub;  on  one  fide  the  head  adorned  with 
oak  leaves,  infcribed  rev.  gvl.  stvkeley,  m.  d.  s.  r.  &  a.s. 
Exergue,  a:t.  54.  Reverfe,  a  view  of  Stonehenge,  OB.  mar.  4, 
1765,  ^.T.  84;  [but  this  is  a  miftake,  for  he  was  in  fa6l  but 
78].  There  is  a  portrait  of  hiin,  after  Kneller,  in  mezzo- 
tinto,  by  J.  Smith  in  17 21,  before  he  took  orders,  with  his 
arras,  viz.  Argent,  a  Spread-Eagle  double-headed  Sable.  Mrs. 
Fleming  had  another  portrait  of  him  in  his  robes,  by  Wills; 
and  Mrs  Parfons  (reli6t  of  Dr  James  Parfons)  had  a  fine 
miniature,  which  was  efteemed  a  good  likenefs. 

STUNICA  (James  Lopez),  or,  in  his  own  language,  Z)/- 
daco  Lopez  de  Zianga,  a  learned  Spanifh  divine  and  philologer, 
of  the  univerfity  of  Alcala,  %vho  wrote  againft  Erafmus,  and 
againft  the  notes  of  James  le  Fevre  on  St.  Paul's  Epiftles.  He 
produced  alfo  an  account  of  a  journey  from  Alcala  to  Rome, 
entitled,  **  Itinerarium,  dum  Compluto  Romam  profifceretur." 
He  died  at  Naples  in  15^0.  He  had  a  relation  called  Diego 
Stunica,  an  Auguftiae  Monk,  and  a  do61or  of  Toledo. 

STURMIUS  (James),  a  German  of  great  learning  and 
■excellent  qualities  [y],  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Strafburg,  and 

[y]  Mekhior,  Adamin  vitisjutifconfult,— Baj-lCj  Dift. 

born 
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born  there  In  1489.  He  made  himfelf  illuftrious  'by  the  fcr- 
vices  he  did  his  country  ;  and  dicharged  the  moft  confulerable 
ports  with  the  greateft  capacity  and  probity.  He  acquitted 
himfelf  with  the  highefi:  reputation,  in  feveral  deputations  to 
the  diets  of  the  empire,  the  imperial  court,  and  that  of  Eng- 
land. He  contributed  very  much  to  the  reformation  of  reli- 
gion at  Strafhurg,  to  the  ercding  of  a  college  which  was  opened 
there  ten  years  after,  and  to  the  compilation  of  the  hiftory  of 
the  reformation  in  Germany  by  Sleidan.  This  Sleidan  thus 
teftifies,  in  the  preface  to  that  excellent  work:  *'  Nothing 
becomes  an  hiftory  more  than  truth  and  candour ;  and  I  am 
fure  I  have  taken  great  pains,  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  me  in  that  refpecl :  for  I  have  not  advanced  any  thing  upon 
flight  grounds  and  mere  report,  but  have  taken  my  materials 
from  the  records,  which  I  have  carefully  colledled,  and  which 
are  of  undoubted  authority.  I  received  likewife  the  affiftance  of 
that  noble  and  excellent  perfon,  James  Sturmius,  who,  having 
been  above  thirty  years  engaged  in  public  and  important  affairs 
with  the  higheft  reputation,  and  having  generoufly  honoured 
me  with  his  friendfhip,  frequently  cleared  up  my  doubts,  and 
put  me  into  the  right  way  ;  and,  at  my  requeft  before  his  laft 
illnefs,  read  over  the  greateft  part  of  the  work,  and  made  the 
neceffary  remarks  upon  it."  He  died  at  Strafburg  061.  30, 
1553,  after  languifhing  of  a  fever  for  two  months.  Sleidan, 
who  mentions  this,  adds,  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  great  pru- 
dence and  integrity,  and  the  glory  of  the  German  nobility,  on 
account  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  mind,  and  his  diltin- 
guifhed  learning." 

Though  he  had  a  zeal  for  religion,  yet  he  had  been  fome 
years  without  receiving  the  communion  ^  being  fcandalized 
at  the  difputes  which  prevailed  among  the  divines  concerning 
thefe  words:   **  This  is  my  body." 

STURMIUS  ,Johm],  the  Cicero  of  Germany,  if  we  may 
ufe  the  terms  of  Melchior  Adam,  was  born  at  Sleida  in  Eifel, 
n^ar  Cologne,  in  1507.  He  was  initiated  in  letters  in  his 
native  country,  with  the  fons  of  count  de  Manderfchcid,  whofe 
receiver  his  father  was,  and  afterwards  ftudied  at  Liege  in  the 
college  of  St.  Jerome.  In  1524,  he  went  to  Louvain,  where 
he  fpent  five  years,  three  in  learning,  and  two  in  teaching;  and 
had  for  his  fellow-fludents,  John  Sleidan,  Andrev/  Vefalius,  and 
fome  others,  Avho  afterwards  becaine  very  eminent  men,  and 
had  a  g.^eat  eftcem  for  him.  He  fet  up  a  printing-prefs  with 
Rudger  Refcius,  profeflTor  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  printed 
feveral  Greek  authors.  He  began  with  Homer,  and  foon  after 
carried  thofe  editions  to  Paris,  in  1529,  where  he  made  himfelf 
highly  efteemed,  and  read  public  Ie6lures  upon  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  and  upon  logic.     He  married  alfo  there,  and 
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kept  a  great  number  of  boarders ;  but  as  he  liked  what  were 
called  the  new  opinions  in  religion,  he  was  more  than  once  in 
danger ;  which,  undoubtedly,  was  the  reafon  why  he  removed 
to  Strafburg  in  1537,  in  order  to  take  pofTeflion  of  the  place 
offered  him  by  the  magiltrates.  llie  year  following  he  opened 
a  fchool,  which  became  famous,  and  by  his  means  obtained 
from  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  the  title  of  an  univerfity  in 
1566.  He  was  very  well  fkilled  in  polite  literature,  wrote  Latin 
v/ith  great  purity,  and  underflood  the  method  of  teaching;  and 
it  was  owing  to  him,  that  the  college  of  Strafburg,  of  which 
he  was  redor,  became  the  mofl  flourilhing  in  all  Germany. 
His  talents  were  not  confined  to  the  fchools ;  he  was  frequently 
intrufted  with  fevcral  deputations  in  Germany  and  foreign 
countries,  and  difcharged  thefe  employments  with  great  honour 
and  diligence.  He  fhewed  extreme  charity  to  the  refugees  who 
fled  on  account  of  religion:  he  was  not  fatisfied  with  labouring 
to  affift  them  by  his  advice  and  recommendations,  but  he  alfa 
ran  in  debt,  and  impoverifhed  himfelf  by  his  great  hofpitality 
towards  them.  His  life  was  expofed  to  many  troubles,  and 
efpecially  to  the  perfecutions  of  the  Lutheran  miniflers.  He 
found  at' Strafburg  a  moderate  Lutheranifm,  to  Avhich  he  fub- 
mitted  without  reludance,  though  he  was  of  Zuinglius's 
opinion.  The  Lutheran  minifters  by  degrees  grew  angry  with 
thofe  who  denied  the  real  prefence :  their  violent  fermons  dif- 
pleafed  him  ;  and  it  Is  faid,  that  he  alfo  fpent  many  years 
without  being  prefent  at  the  public  exercifes  of  religion.  He 
found  himfelf  preffed  very  hard,  and  at  length  declared  him- 
felf for  Calvinifm,  of  which  he  was  fufpe6led  fo  early  as 
I561.  He  was  deprived  of  his  redlorfhip  of  the  univerfity ; 
and  the  Calvinifts  were  all  turned  out  of  their  places.  He 
died  March  3,  1589,  aged  above  eighty.  He  had  been  thrice 
married,  but  left  no  children.  Though  he  loft  his  fight 
fome  time  before  his  death,  yet  he  did  not  difcontinue  his 
labours  for  the  public  good.  He  publifhed  a  great  number  of 
books. 

STURMIUS  (John  Christopher),  or  STURM,  was 
born  at  Hippolftein  in  1635.  He  was  a  profefTor  of  philo- 
fophy  and  mathematics  at  Altdorf,  and  died  there  in  1705, 
I.  In  1670,  he  publifhed  a  German  tranflation  of  the  works 
of  Archimedes,  and  afterwards  produced  many  other  books  of 
his  own.  2.  *'  Collegium  experimentale  curiofum,"  4to, 
Nuremberg,  1676;  reprinted  in  4to,  1701.  He  fpeaks,  in 
this  work,  of  various  philofophical  inftruments,  fuch  as  the 
camera  obfcura,  the  air-pump,  barometer,  &c.  There  is  alfo  a 
proje<Sl  for  an  aeroftatic  machine,  on  the  principles  of  father 
de  Lana,     3.  '*  Phyfica  elediva,  et  Hypothetica/'  2  vols.  4to, 
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Nuremberg,  1675;  reprinted  at  Altdorf,  1730.  4.  «<  Scientist 
Cofmica,"  folio,  Altdorf,  1670.  5.  "  Archireclura;  militaris 
Tyrocinia,"  at  the  fame  place,  folio,  1682.  6.  "  Ep'ltola  de 
veritate  propofitionum  Borelli  de  motu  animalium,"  4to,  Nu- 
remb.  1684.  7.  **  Phyfica;  conciliatricis  Coiiamina,  '  8vo, 
Altdorf,  1684.  8.  "  Mathehsenucleata,"  8vo,  Nurcn.b.  1695. 
9.  '*  Mathelis  Juvenilis,"  Nuremb.  2  vols.  8vo,  1699.  10. 
*'  Phyfica;  modernse  compendium,"  8vo,  Nuremb.  1704,  11. 
**  Tyrocinia  mathematica,"  folio,  Leipfic,  1707.  12.  '*  Prae- 
le<Stiones  Academicas,"  410,  1722.  13,  **  Pra.lecl:iones  Aca- 
demicas,"  Strafb'irg,  i2mo.  The  w^orks  of  this  author  are 
ftill  more  numerous,  but  the  moft  important  of  them  are  here 
enumerated. 

SUAREZ  (Francis),  a  Spanifh  Jefuit,  born  at  Grenada, 
Jan.  5,  1548;  was  a  profeiTor  of  reputation  at  Alcala,  at  Sala- 
manca, and  at  Rome.  He  v^^as  afterwards  invited  to  Coimbr* 
in  Portugal,  where  he  became  the  principal  prof.. lor  )t  divi- 
nity. He  is  an  author  of  the  moft  voluminous  kind  ;  his  works 
extending  to  23  volumes,  in  folio;  and  fo  extraordinary  was  his 
memory,  that  if  any  paflage  was  cited  from  them,  he  could 
immediately  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  or  book.  Yet  it 
was  with  fome  difficulty,  that,  with  all  his  talents,  he  gained 
admiflion  into  the  order  of  Jefuits.  He  died  at  Liibon,  in  1617, 
with  the  greateft  piety  and  refignation.  "  I  did  not  know," 
faid  he,  "  that  it  was  fo  agreeable  a  thing  to  die."  By  order  of 
pope  Paul  V.  he  wrote  a  book  "  againll  the  errors  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  fe£l,"  which  James  I.  caufed  to  be  publicly  burnt  at  St. 
Paul's.  **  Happy  fhould  I  be,"  faid  he,  '*  could  I  feal  with 
my  blood  the  truths  I  have  defended  with  my  pen."  Yet  un- 
popular as  this  work  mufl  have  rendered  his  name  in  this 
country,  his  treaiife  on  law,  *'  Traflatus  de  Legibus,"  was 
printed  in  London,  in  1679,  in  folio.  His  works  are  chiefly 
on  the  fubjedls  of  metaphylics,  morality,  and  theology.  Fa- 
ther Noel,  a  French  Jefuit,  made  an  abridgement  of  the  works 
of  this  commentator,  which  was  publilhed  at  Geneva  in  1732, 
in  folio. 

SUCKLING  (Sir  John),  an  Englifh  poet  and  dramatic 
writer  [z],  was  fon  of  fir  John  Suckling,  comptroller  of  the 
houfliold  to  Charles  I.  and  was  born  at  Witham  in  EHex,  in 
1613.  It  is  recorded  as  a  remarkable  thing,  that  his  mother 
went  till  the  eleventh  month  of  him ;  however,  the  flowncfs 
of  his  birth  was  fufficiently  made  up  in  the  quicknefs,  ftrength, 
and  fertility  of  his  genius.  He  firft  difcovered  a  ftrong  pro- 
penfity  to  languages,  infomuch  that  he  is  faid  to  have  fpoken 
Latin  at  five  years  of  age,  and  to  have  written  it  at  nine. 


[zj  Life  prefixed  to  bis  woiks.     Langbaine's  account  of  dranutic  poers. 
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From  his  early  foundation  in  language,  he  proceeded  in  the 
courfe  of  his  fludies,  and  became  accomplifhed  in  polite  lite- 
rature. He  cultivated  mufic  and  poetry,  and  excelled  in  both: 
for  though  he  had  a  vivacity  and  fprightlinefs  in  his  nature, 
M  hich  would  not  fuffer  his  attention  to  be  long  confined  to  any 
thing,  yet  he  had  ir^ada  ample  amends  for  this  by  flrength  of 
genius  and  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion.  When  he  was  growa 
up,  he  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  where  he  made  a  col- 
le<Stion  of  their  virtues  and  accompli fliraents,  without  any 
tin6l:ure  of  their  vices  and  follies ;  only  fome  thought  he  had 
a  little  too  much  of  the  French  air,  v/hich,  however,  was 
perhaps  rather  natural,  than  acquired  in  him  ;  the  eafuiefs  of 
his  carriage  and  addrefs  being  fuitable  to  the  oppennefs  of  his 
heart,  and  to  that  gaiety,  wit,  and  gallantry,  which  were  the 
charae"l;erin:ics  of  his  nature.  In  the  mean  time  lie  fecms  to 
have  alFedted  nothing  more  than  the  chara6lerof  a  courtier  and 
a  fine  gentleman ;  which  he  fo  far  attained,  that  he  was  al- 
lowed to  have  the  peculiar  liappinefs  of  making  every  thing  he 
did  become  him. 

Yet  he  was  not  fo  devoted  to  the  Mufes,  or  to  the  foftnefs 
and  luxury  of  courts,  not  fo  much  **  the  delight  of  the  court, 
and  the  darling  of  the  Mufes,"  as  Winftanley  fays  of  him,  as 
to  be  wholly  a  ftranger  to  the  camp.  In  his  travels  he  made  a 
campaign  under  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus,  where  he  was 
prefent  at  three  battles,  five  fieges,  and  feveral  flvirmifhes ;  and 
if  his  valour  was  not  fo  remarkable,  fays  Mr.  Langbaine,  in 
the  beginning  of  our  civil  wars,  yet  his  loyalty  was  exceed- 
ingly fo:  for  after  his  return  to  his  country,  he  raifed  a  troop 
of  horfe  for  the  king's  fervice  entirely  at  his  own  charge,  and 
fo  richly  and  completely  mounted,  that  It  is  faid  to  have  ftood 
him  in  I2,ooc!.  But  thefe  troops  and  their  leader  dillinguiflied 
themfelvcs  only  by  their  hnery  :  they  did  nothing  for  the  king's 
fervice,  which  fir  John  laid  very  much  to  heart  ;  and  foon  after 
this  mifcarriage  was  feized  with  a  fev;:r,  of  which  he  died  at 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  The  advantages  of  birth,  perfon, 
education,  parts,  and  fortune,  with  v.'hich  this  gentleman  fct 
out  in  the  world,  had  raifed  the  expectations  of  mankind  to  a 
prodigious  height ;  and  perhaps  his  dying  fo  young  was  better 
for  his  fame,  than  if  he  iiad  lived  longer.  He  v/us  a  fprightly 
wit,  and  a  courtly  writer,  as  Dryden  fomewhere  calls  him  ; 
but  certainly  not  a  great  genius,  as  fome  have  afFe6led  to  re- 
prefent  him  ;  a  polirc  and  eafy  verlifier,  but  not  a  poet.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  in  his  memoirs  of  him,  fays,  that  "  his  poems  are 
clean,  fprightly,  and  natural,  his  difcourfes  full  and  convincing, 
his  plays  well  humoured  and  taking,  his  letters  fragrant  and 
fparkling."  He  obferves  further,  that  "  his  thoughts  v>-ere 
not  fo   loofe  as   his  exprelFions,   nor  his  life  fa  vain  as  his 
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thoughts;  and  at  the  fame  time  allows  for  his  youth  and  fan- 
guine  complexion,  which  he  thinks  a  little  more  time  and  ex- 
perience would  have  rectified." 

His  works  confift  of  a  few  poems,  and  fome  letters,  "  Art 
account  af  religion  by  reafon,"  "  A  difcourfe  upon  occafion, 
prcfented  to  the  earl  of  Dorfct,"  and  four  plays.  There 
have  been  fevcral  editions  of  thcmj  the  laft  by  T.  Davies, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

SUETONIUS  (Caius  Suetonius  TRAN(iyiLLus),  an 
ancient  hiftorian  and  biographer,  was  born  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  as  may  be  collected  from 
his  own  words  in  the  life  ot  Nero,  His  father  was  a  man  of 
no  great  extraction,  yet  wa^  preferred  to  the  tribuneiTiip  of  a 
legion,  by  the  emperor  Othc,  whofe  fide  he  took  againft  Vi- 
teflius.  He  paflTed  his  firft  years  probably  at  Rome ;  for  he  tells 
us  in  his  life  of  Domitiah,  that  "  he-  remembered,  when  he 
was  a  boy,  to  have  feen  an  old  man  infpe£led  in  open  court, 
and  examined  Avhether  he  were  circumcifed  or  not."  When 
he  was  grown  up,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  bar;  and  the  tef- 
timony  of  Pliny,  from  which  we  learn  this  fa6l,  informs  us, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  he  had  not  as  yet  freed  himfelf  from  the 
fuperfliiions  of  his  times.  "  You  write  me  word,"  fays  Pliny 
tohim,  "  that  a  dream  has  made  you  afraid  of  mifcarrying  in  your 
caufe,  and  you  want  me  to  procure  you  a  delay  of  a  few  days. 
There  will  be  fome  difficulty  in  this  ;  however,  I  will  certainly 
try;  for  dreams,  as  Homer  fays,  proceed  from  Jove.  In  the 
mean  time,"  continues  he,  **  you  would  do  well  to  confider, 
whether  your  dreams  are  literally  fulfilled;  or  whether  they 
come  true  only  by  contraries,"  Ep.  i.  17.  There  was  a  long 
and  ftri6t  triendlhip  between  thcfe  two  writers;  and  it  proved 
advantageous  to  Suetonius,  for  Pliny  did  him  great  fervices. 
He  procured  him  a  tribune's  office  ;  and  afterwards,  upon  his 
refignation,  transferred  it  to  his  kinfman,  at  Suetonius's  requeft. 
He  obtained  alfo  for  him  the  "Jus  trium  liberorum;"  a  favour 
feldom  granted,  and  which  Pliny  had  not  obtained,  if  to  his 
great  intereft  at  court  he  had  not  joined  an  earned  folicitation 
for  it.  He  was  then  governor  of  Bithynia,  under  the  empire 
of  Trajan ;  and  from  thence  wrote  the  following  letter  to  that 
emperor.  *'  I  had  long  fince,  fir,  taken  into  an  intimacy  with 
me  Suetonius  Tranquillus,  a  man  of  great  integrity,  honour,  and 
learning,  whofe  manners  and  ftudies  are  the  fame  with  my  own  ; 
and  the  better  I  have  known  him,  the  more  I  have  loved  him. 
He  has  been  but  unhappy  in  his  marriage;  and  the  privileges 
of  thofe  who  have  three  cliildren  are  upon  feveral  accounts 
neceffary.  Pie  begs  through  me,  therefore,  that  your  bounty 
will  fupply  what  his  ill  fortune  has  denied  him.  I  know,  fir, 
the  high  value  of  the  favour  I  alk ;  but  I  am  afting  of  you, 
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tvhofe  indulgence  to  all  my  wifhes  I  have  long  experienced. 
How  dcTirous  I  am  to  obtain  it,  you  will  ealily  conclude,  from 
my  applying  to  you  at  this  diitance  ;  which  1  ihould  not  have 
done,  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of  more  indifference  to  me," 
Ep.  X.  97.  Suetonius  advanced  hitnfelf  confiderably  afterwards, 
for  he  was  fecretary  to  the  emperor  Adrian;  bnt  he  loft  that 
place,  for  not  paying  a  d  te  refp'-d  to  the  emprefs.  Spartian, 
who  r°btes  this  affair,  expretfes  himfelf  thus  :  "  Septlcio  claro 
prcefedlo  practorii,  &  Suetonio  Tranqnillo  epiftolarum  magiftro, 
multifqre  aliis,  quod  apud  Sabinam  uxorem,  injuilb  ejus,  fami- 
liarius  fe  tunc  egerant,  quam  reverentia  domus  aulicas  pofiu- 
labat,  fuccelfoies"  dcdit."  We  quote  this  teftimony  from  the 
original,  to  note  the  error  of  thofe,  who  have  concluded  from 
it,  that  Suctoniijs's  oifence  againft  the  emperor  was  a  love- 
intrigne  with  his  wife  Sabina:  whereas  the  words  do  not  fugged 
the  leaftrdea  of  gallantry,  but  only  imply,  *'  that  Suetonius  and 
fome  others  were  turned  out  of  their  places  by  the  emperor, 
for  behavmg,  wi'hout  his  leave,  with  lefs  ceremony  to  the  em- 
prefs  than  was  confillent  with  his  own  dignity  and  that  of  his 
court."  B'or,  it  feem?,  the  eip.peror  treated  her  with  great  con- 
tempt himfelf,  on  account,  of  fome  very  ill  qiJalities  fhe  had, 
and  permitted  others  al'o  to  do  fo  under  certain  limitations; 
which  limitations,  it  is  probable,  thefe  gentlemen  exceeded. 

We  know  nothing  more  of  Suetonius,  than  as  he  is  a  writer. 
He  wrote  inany  books,  none  of  which  are  come  down  to  uSy 
except  his  Lives  of  the  firft  twelve  emperors,  and  part  of  his 
trcatife  concerning  the  illuflrious  grainmarians  and  rhetoricians  ; 
for  he  applied  himlelf  miuch  to  the  ftudy  of  graiumar  and  rhe- 
toric, and  many  are  of  opinion  that  he  taught  them.  Suidas 
afcribes  to  him  feveral  works,  which  concern  that  profeiiion  ; 
and  obferves  further,  that  he  wrote  a  book  about  the  Grecian 
games,  two  upon  the  (bews  of  the  Romans,  two  upon  the  laws 
and  cuitoms  of  Roinc,  one  upon  the  life  of  Cicero,  or  upon  his 
books  "  De  Republica,"  "  A  catalogue  of  the  illuftrious  men  of 
Rome,"  and  the  books  llill  extant  of  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  Em- 
perors." Many  other  pieces  of  his  are  cited  by  various  authors ; 
and  the  lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  Juver-al,  Perfius,  and  Lucan, 
have  ufually  gone  under  his  name,  and  been  printed  at  the  enJ 
of  his  works,  though  it  is  nf)t  abfolutely  certain  that  they  are 
his.  His  **  Hiftory  of  the  Emperors,"  is  an  excellent  v/ork, 
and  has  always  been  admired  by  the  befl:  judges  in  polite  lite- 
rature. It  is  a  tontinued  feries  of  choice  and  curious  fa<5ls, 
related  fuccinftly,  without  dit^reflions,  refle6lions,  and  reafon- 
ings.  There  is  in  it  a  charafter  of  finceri^,  which  fhews  very 
plainly,  that  the  author  feared  and  hoped  for  nothing,  and  that 
his  pen  was  not  direcfted  by  hatred  or  flattery.  Suetonius,  fays 
Politian,  "  has  given  us  evident  proofs  of  his  diligence,  veracicy. 
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and  freedom.  There  is  no  room  for  any  fufpicton  of  par- 
tiality or  ill-will  in  his  books;  nothing  is  advariced  out  of  fa- 
vour, or  fuppreffed  out  of  fear:  the  facls  themfclves  have  en- 
grofled  his  whole  attention,  and  he  has  confuUed  truth  in  the 
firft  place."  He  was  fo  far  from  being  influenced  by  any  mo- 
tives to  detradl  from  the  truth,  that  as  Politinn  thinks,  he  iorbore 
v.-riting  the  lives  of  Ncrva,  Trajan,  arul  Adrian,  th.c  emp^erors  of 
his  time,  becaufe  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  fpeak  well  or  ill  of 
any  one,  out  of  any  other  principle  than  the  love  of  truth.  Some 
have  "blamed  him  for  being  fo  particular  in  defcribing  the  lewd 
alliens  and  horrid  debaucheries  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  and 
Domitian,  as  if  he  meant  to  teach  the  greateil  cjimes,  by  this 
manner  of  relating  thein.  But  this,  as  Erafmns  obferves  [a], 
was  owing  to  his  care  and  fidelity  as  an  hiliorian  ;  which  mad.e 
him  write  the  lives  of  the  "  Cacfais  with  the  fame  freedom  that 
they  lived :"  and  he  is  fo  far  from  blaming  him,  that  l:e  thinks 
his  hiftoiy  more  particularly  ufcful  on  that  very  account:  "  to  be 
a  curb,"'  fays  he,  "  to  wicked  princes,  who  will  not  eafily  be  at 
reft,  when  they  fee  the  treatment  they  will  have  from  impar- 
tial pollerity,  and  confidcr  that  their  memory  will  hereafter  be 
as  execrable  as  that  of  Caligula  and  Nero  is  at  this  day."  Wc 
muft  not  clofe  o\ir  account  of  this  hiftorian  ^vithout  obferving, 
that  he  fpeaks  very  difrefped fully  of  the  Chriftians,  calling 
thein  '*  genus  hominum  fuperftitionis  jiovs  Sc  malencas,  a  fort 
of  people  of  a  new  and  mifcliievous  fuperftition  [b]  :"  but  this 
mutl  candidly  be  imputed  to  his  ignoraiice,  and  want  of  better 
information  concerning  them  and  their  dodrines. 

This  author  has  been  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  and 
pains  of  critics  of  the  hrft  clafs,  and  been  very  well  publilhed 
more  than  once.  The  be;!  editions  are,  *'  Cum  notis  6:  ntunif- 
matibus  a  Carolo  Patin,  Bafd,  1675,"  4to.  *«  Cum  notis  inte- 
gris  Ifaaci  Cafauboni,  Lasvini  Torrentii,  joannis  Georgii  Gra^vii, 
&  feleclis  aiiorum,  Hag£  Comit.  1691,"  4to.  "  Cum  notis 
variorum  &  Pitifei,  L.  Bat.  1692,"  2  torn.  8vo.  And,  "  Cum 
notis  auclioribus  Pitifei,  Leovard.  17 14."  '*  In  ufum  DeU 
phini,  Paris,  1684,"  2  torn.  4to.  And,  ''  Cum  notis  Bur- 
manni,"  in  2  vols.  4to, 

SUEUR  (EusTACHE  le),  one  of  the  bc-ft  palmers  in  his 
time,  which  the  French  nation  had  produced,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  161 7,  and  ftudied  the  principles  of  his  art  under  Simon 
Vouet,  whom  he  iniinitely  furpallcd.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Le  Sueur  was  never  out  of  France;  and  ytt  he  carried  his  art 
to  the  highefc  degree  of  perfeflion.  His  works  fliew  a  grand 
ftyle  of  delign,  which  was  formed  upon  antiquity,  and  after  the 
bell  Italian  maiters.     He  invented  u'ith  eafe,  and  his  execution 
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•vvn?  always  worthy  of  his  defigns.  He  was  ingenious,  diftreet, 
and  delicate,  in  the  choice  of  his  obje6ts.  His  attitudes  are 
fnr.ple  and  noble  ;  his  exprclTions  fine,  fingular,  and  very  well 
adapted  to  the  fubjecl.  His  draperies  are  defigned  after  the  man- 
ner of  Raphael's  laft  works.  Whatever  was  the  reafon  of  it,  he 
knew  little  of  the  local  colours,  or  the  chiaro  fcuro:  but  he 
was  lo  much  mafter  of  the  other  parts  of  painting,  that  there 
was  a  great  likelihood  of  his  throwing  off  Vouet's  manner  en- 
tirely, had  he  lived  longer,  and  once  relifhed  that  of  the  Vene-- 
tian  A  hool ;  which  he  would  certainly  have  imitated  in  his" 
colouring,  as  he  imitated  the  manner  of  the  Roman  fchool  irx 
his  defigning.  For,  immediately  after  Vouet's  death,  he  per- 
ceived that  his  mafter  had  led  him  ovit  of  the- way:  and  by  con- 
lidcring  the  antiques  that  were  in  France,  and  alfo  the  defigns 
and  prints  of  the  bert  Italian  marters,  particularly  Raphael,  he 
contraded  a  more  refined  flyle  and  happier  manner.  Le  Erun 
could  not  forbear  being  jealous  of  Le  Sueur,  who  did  not  mean, 
however,  to  give  any  man  pain  ;  for  he  had  great  fimplicity  of 
manners,  much  candour,  and  exa£l  probity.  His  principal 
"Works  are  at  Paris,  where  he  died  the  30th  of  April,  1655,  at 
no  more  than  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  The  life  of  St.  Bruno, 
in  the  cloiiler  of  the  Carthufinns  at  Paris,  is  reckoned  his  maf- 
ter-piece,  but  it  is  defaced  by  fomebody  who  envied  him. 

SUGER,  the  abbe,  a  celebrated  minifter  under  Louis  VH. 
was  born  at  Touri  in  Beauce,  in  1082,  aild  being  bred  up  at 
St.  Denis  with  the  young  prince,  afterwards  Louis  le  Gros, 
became  his  principal  guide  and  counfellor.  On  the  death  of 
Adam,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  in  1 1 22,  Suger  obtained  his  place, 
and  even  in  his  abbey  performed  the  duties  of  a  miniftcr.  He 
refc-rmed  and  improved  not  only  his  own  fociety,  as  abbot,  but 
all  departments  of  the  fti'.tc  as  minifter,  and  obtained  fo  high 
a  reputation,  that  after  his  death  it  was  thought  fufficient  to 
write  on  his  tomb,  "  Cy  git  I'abbe  Suger."  "  Here  lies  the 
abbe  Suger."  He  died  at  St.  Denis,  in  1152.  His  lifr  !:as 
been  written  in  3  vols.  i2mo,  by  a  Dominican  of  the  name  of 
Gervaife. 

SUICER  (John  Gaspard),  a  moft  learned  German  divine, 
v,?.s  born  at  Zurich  in  1620;  became  profelTor  there  of  the 
Greek  and  Ki-brew  languages  ;  and  died  at  Heidelberg  in  1705. 
He  was  the  compiler  at  a  very  ufeful  work,  called  "  Lexicon, 
five  Thefturus  Ecclefiadicus  Patrum  Grscorum  : "  the  be.ft 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Amfterdam,  in  1728,  in  2  vols, 
folio.  He  had  a  fen,  Henry  Suicer,  diitinguilhcd  by  fome  lite- 
rary produ6l:ions,  who  was  a  profeifor,  firit  at  Zurich,  then  at 
Heidelberg;  and  who  died  alfo  in  1705,  the  fame  year  with  his 
father. 
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SUIDAS,  author  of  a  Greek  Lexicon,  the  befl:  edition  of 
which  was  publifhcd,  witli  a  Latin  verfiun  and  notes,  by  Louis 
Kufter,  at  Cambridge,  1705,  in  three  volumes  folio.  Who 
Suidas  was,  or  when  he  lived,  are  points  of  great  uncertainty; 
no  circumihuiccs  of  his  life  having  been  recorded,  cither  by 
himfclf  or  :tny  other  writer.  Politian  and  fome  others  have 
been  of  opinion  that  no  fuch  perfon  ever  exifted;  but  that 
Suidas  was  a  real  perfon,  appears,  not  only  from  his  name  being 
found  in  all  the  manufcripts  of  his  Lexicon,  but  from  his  being 
often  mentioned  by  Eutlathius  in  his  Commentary  upon  Homer. 
The  learned  have  dift'ered  in  the  fame  manner  concerning  the 
age  of  Suidas;  fome,  as  Cirotius,  fuppofing  him  to  have  lived 
under  Conftantinus,  the  fon  of  Leo,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  who 
began  to  reign  in  912;  while  others  have  brought  him  even 
lower  than  Euftathius,  vv-ho  is  known  to  have  lived  in  n8o. 
The  learned  Bentley  has  written  thus  concerning  it:  *'  As  for 
Suidas,  he  has  brought  down  a  point  of  chronology  to  the  death 
of  the  emperor  Zimifces,  that  is,  to  the  year  of  Chrift  975:  fo 
that  he  feems  to  have  written  his  Lexicon  between  that  time  and 
the  death  of  the  fuccceding  emperor,  which  was  in  1025."  The 
Lexicon  is  a  compilation  of  matters  from  various  authors, 
fomctimes  made  with  judgement  and  diligence,  and  fometimes 
ivithout.  Suidas  often  ufed  bad  copies ;  whence  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  he  fometimes  gives  his  reader  corrupt  and  fpurious 
words,  inftead  of  thofe  that  are  pure  and  genuine.  Sometimes 
he  has  mixed  things  ot  a  different  kind,  and  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent authors,  promifcuoully ;  and  foinctimes  he  has  brought 
examples  to  illuilratc  the  fignihcation  of  words  which  are  no- 
thing to  the  purpofe.  Thele  imperfeclions  however  being  al- 
lowed, which  may  in  part  arifc  trom  faults  in  the  cojiies  of  his 
work,  his  Lexicon  is  a  very  ufeful  book,  and  a  Itorehoufe  of  all 
forts  of  erudition.  The  grammarians  by  profellion  have  all 
prized  it  highly;  and  thofe  who  are  not  fo  may  find  their  ad- 
vantage in  it,  fince  it  not  only  gives  an  account  of  poets,  ora- 
tors, and  hillorians,  ccc.  but  exhibits  many  excellent  paffages  of 
ancient  authors  whofe  works  are  loft. 

This  Lexicon  was  firit  publiHied  at  Milan  1499,  ^'^  Greek 
only:  it  has  fince  been  printed  with  a  Latin  verfion:  but  the 
befl  edition,  indeed  the  only  good  one,  is  that  of  Kuffer,  men- 
tioned above,  on  which  Toup  ims  bellowed  no  little  pains,  and 
in  fo  doing  has  demonilrated  an  uncommon  critical  acumen. 
Fabricius,  has  given  us  a  large  alphabetical  index  of  the  authors 
mentioned  and  quoted  by  Suidas  in  his  Lexicon. 

SULLY  (Maximilian  de  Bethune,  duke  of),  one  of  the 
moft  able  and  honeft  minifters  that  France  ever  had,  was  de-- 
fcended  from  an  ancient  and  ilhirtrious  houfe,  and  born  in  1560.. 
He  was,    from    his  earlieft   youth,  the  fcrvant  and  friend  of 
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Henry  IV.  who  was  jull  feven  years  older  than  he,  being  born 
at  Pan  in  Beam,  in  1553.  He  was  bred  in  tlie  opinions  and 
dodrine  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  continued  to  the  end  of 
his  life  conitant  in  the  profcffion  of  it,  which  fitted  him  more 
efpeciaily  for  the  important  fervices  to  which  Providence  had 
defigncd  him.  J^ne  d'  Albret,  queen  of  Navarre,  after  tlie 
death  of  her  hufband  Antony  de  Bourbon,  which  was  occafioncd 
by  a  wound  he  received  at  the  liege  of  Rouen  in  1592,  returned 
to  Beam,  where  (he  openly  profelfcd  Calvinifm.  She  fent  for 
her  fon  Henry  from  the  court  of  France  to  Pau  in  1556,  and 
put  him  under  a  Huguenot  preceptor,  who  trained  him  up  in 
theProteftar.t  religion.  She  decla-ed  herfelf  the  prote61refs  of  the 
Protedants  in  1566;  and  went  toRochelle,  where  Ihe  devoted  her 
fon  to  the  defence  of  the  Reformed  religion.  In  that  quality  Henry, 
then  prince  of  Beam,  was  declared  chief  of  the  party;  and 
followed  the  army  from  that  time  to  the  peace,  which  was  figned 
at  St.  Germains,  the  nth  of  Auguft  1570.  He  then  returned 
to  Beam,  and  made  ufe  of  the  quiet  that  was  given  him,  to 
vifit  his  ellates  and  his  government  of  Guyenne,  after  which 
he  went  and  fettled  in  Rochelle,  with  the  queen  of  Navarre,  his 
mother. 

The  advantages  granted  to  the  Proteftants  by  the  peace  of  St. 
Germains,  railed  a  fu fpicion  in  the  breafts  of  their  leaders,  that 
the  court  of  France  did  not  mean  them  well;  and  in  reality 
nothing  eife  was  intended  by  the  peace,  than  to  prepare  for  the 
moil  difmal  tragedy  that  ever  was  a61ed.  The  queen  dowager 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  her  fon  Charles  IX.  were  now  con- 
vinced, that  the  Proteftants  were  too  powerful  to  be  fubdued 
by  force:  a  refolution  was  taken  therefore  to  extirpate  them 
by  Itratagem  and  treachery.  For  this  purpofe  queen  Catharine 
and  Charles  diifcmbled  to  the  lalt  degree;  and,  during  the  whole 
year  1571,  talked  of  nothing  but  faiilifully  obferving  the  treaties 
of  entering  into  a  clofer  correfpondence  with  the  Proteftants, 
and  carefully  pre  venting  all  occailons  of  rekindling  the  war.  To 
remove  all  pofiible  fufpicious,  the  court  of  Fiance  propofed  a 
marriage  between  Charles  the  IXth's  fifter,  and  Henry  prince  of 
Beam;  and  feigned,  at  the  fame  time,  as  if  they  \vould  prepare 
a  war  againft  Spain,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
to  Henry.  Thefc  things,  enforced  with  the  appearance  of  great 
franknefs  and  fmcerity,  entirely  gained  the  queen  of  Navjrre; 
who,  though  (he  at  firft  doubted,  and  continued  irrefolute  for  fome 
months,  yet  yielded  about  the  end  of  the  year  157 1,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  journey  to  Paris,  as  was  propofed,  in  May  1572. 

Still  there  were  a  thoufand  circumitances  which  were  [niE- 

cient  to  render  the  ftncerity  of  thefe  great  promifes  fufpeded  ; 

and  it  is  certain,  that  many  among  the  proteftants  did  fufpeft 

them  to  the  very  lait.      Sully's  father  was  one  of  thefe,  and 
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conceived  fuch  ftrong  apprehenfions,  that  wl-icn  the  report  of 
the  court  of  Navarre's  journey  to  Paris  {nil  reached  him,  he 
could  not  give  credit  to  it.  Firmly  perfuaded  that  the  prefent 
calm  would  be  of  fliort  continuance,  he  made  hafte  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  prepared  to  fhut  himfelf  up  with  his  efFeils 
in  RochcUe,  when  every  one  elfe  talked  of  notlriiig  but. leaving  it. 
The  queen  of  Navarre  informed  him  foon  after  more  particu- 
larly of  this  defign,  and  rcqueiled  him  to  join  her  in  her  way 
to  Vendome.  He  Avent,  and  took  Sully,  now  in  his  twelfth 
year,  along  with  him.  He  found  a  general  fecurity  at  Ven- 
dome, and  an  air  of  fatisfaclion  on  every  face;  to  which,  though 
he  durfl  not  objedl  in  public,  yet  he  made  remonflrances  to 
fome  of  the  chiefs  in  private.  Thefe  were  confidered  as  the 
effeds  of  weaknefs  and  timidity;  and  lb,  iu)t  caring  to  feem 
wifer  than  perfons  of  greater  underftandings,  he  fufFered  himfelf 
to  be  carried  with  the  torrent.  He  went  to  Rofny,  to  put 
himfelf  into  a  condition  to  appear  at  the  magnificent  court  of 
France ;  but,  before  he  went,  prefented  his  fon  to  the  prince  of 
Beam,  in  the  prefence  of  the  queen  his  mother,  with  great  fo- 
lemnity  and  afTurances  of  the  moft  inviolable  attachment.  Sully 
did  not  return  with  his  father  to  Rofny,  but  went  to  Paris  in 
the  queen  of  Navarre's  train.  He  applied  himfelf  clofely  to 
his  (Indies,  without  neglecting  to  pay  a  proper  court  to  the 
prince  his  mafter;  and  lived  with  a  governor  and  a  valet  de 
chambre  in  a  part  of  Paris  where  almofi:  all  the  colleges  itood, 
and  continued  there  till  the  bloody  cataftrophe  which  happened 
foon  after. 

Nothing  could  be  more  kind  than  the  reception  wliich  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  her  children,  and  principal  fervant?,  met 
with  from  the  king  and  queen  ;  nor  more  obliging,  than  their 
treatment  of  them.  The  queen  oi'  Navarre  died,  and  fome 
hiftorians  make  no  doubt  but  {he  was  poifoned;  yet, the  whole 
court  appeared  fenllbly  afFecfed,  and  went  into  deep  mourning. 
In  a  word,  it  is  not  fpeaking  too  feverely  upr)n  this  conduct  of 
Catherine  de  Medicis  and  Charles  IX.  to  call  it  an  almoil  in- 
credible prodigy  of  dillimulation.  Still  many  of  the  Proteftants, 
among  whom  was  Sully's  father,  fufpeCted  the  defigns  of  the 
court;  and  had  fuch  convincing  proofs,  that  they  quitted  the 
court,  and  Paris  itfelf,  or  at  leail  lodged  in  the  fuburbs.  They 
warned  prince  Henry  to  be  cautious;  but  he  liftened  to  nothing; 
and  fome  of  his  chiefs  were  as  incredulous,  and  the  admiral 
de  Coligny  in  particular,  though  one  of  the  wifell  and  moft  fa- 
gacious  men  in  the  world.  The  fact  to  be  perpetrated  was 
fixed  for  the  24th  of  Auguft,  1572,  and  is  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  mailacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  feaft  of  St. 
Bartholomew  fell  this  year  upon  a  Sunday ;  and  the  maffacre  was 
perpetrated  in  the  evening, 
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All  the  neceffary  meafures  having  been  taken,  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  of  St.  Germain  1'  Anxerrois  for  matins  was  the  fignal 
for  beginning  the  lianghter.  The  admiral  de  Coligny  was  firft 
?nurdered  by  a  domeftic  of  the  duke  of  Guife,  the  duke  hiinfelf 
flaying  below  in  the  conrt,  and  his  body  was  thrown  out  of  the 
window.  They  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  to  the  queen- 
mother;  and,  when  they  had  offered  all  manner  of  indignities 
to  the  bleeding  carcafe,  hung  it  on  the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon. 
The  king,  as" father  Daniel  relates,  went  to  feaft  himfclf  with 
the  fight  of  it;  and,  when  fome  that  were  with  him  took  notice 
that  it  was  fomewhat  ofl'enfivc,  is  fiid  to  have  ufcd  the  reply  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Vitellius:  "  The  body  of  a  dead  enemy 
always  fmells  fweet."  All  the  domeftics  of  the  admiral  were 
afterwards  flain,  and  the  i]aujj;htcr  v/as  at  the  fame  time  begun 
by  the  king's  emifiTaries  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  Tavanes,  a 
marfhal  of  France,  who  had  been  page  to  Francis  I.  ?.nd  was 
at  that  lime  one  of  the  counfellors  and  confidents  of  Catharine 
de  Medicis,  ran  through  the  {tretts  of  Paris,  crying,  "  Let 
blood,  let  blood  !  bleeding  is  as  good  in  the  month  of  Augufi,  as  in 
May!"  Among  t!ie  moll  diitinguifhed  of  the  Calvinills  that  pe- 
ri Ihed  was  Francis  de  la  Rochefoucault ;  who  having  been  at 
play  part  of  the  night  with  the  king,  and  finding  himfelf  feized 
in  bed  by  men  in  mafques,  thought  they  were  the  king  and  his 
courtiers,  who  came  to  divert  thcmfelves  with  him.  Charles 
de  Qiiellence,  baron  of  Pont  in  Bretagnc,  was  another;  who 
however  did  not  yield  to  the  fwords  of  his  butchers  till  he 
was  pierced  through  like  a  iieve.  This  nobleman  had  mar- 
ried Catharine  Parthenai,  the  daughter  and  heircfs  of  John  de 
Soubife,  and  her  mother  was  then  carrying  on  a  fuit  againft 
liim  for  impotency:  fo  that  when  th.e  naked  bodies,  according 
as  each  was  mailacred,  were  thrown  down  before  the  caftie  in 
view  of  the  king,  queen,  and  court,  many  of  the  ladies  came 
out  of  their  apartments,  as  Thuanus  relates,  not  the  hvA 
fhocked  with  the  cruelty  of  the  fpcclacle,  and  with  great  curio- 
iity  and  immodefty  fixed  their  eyes  particularly  upon  Charles  de 
Quellence,  to  fee  if  they  could  difcover  the  marks  and  cauie  of 
this  impotency.  Francis  Nonpar  de  Caumont  was  murdered 
in  his  bed  betwixt  his  two  fons ;  one  of  whom  was  flabbed  by 
his  fide;  but  the  other,  by  counterfeiting  himfelf  dead,  and  lying 
concealed  under  the  bodies  of  his  father  and  brother,  efcaped. 
The  horror  of  this  night  is  not  to  be  conceived;  and  we  may 
fafely  refer  for  further  particulars  to  the  fine  defcription  which 
Voltaire  has  given  of  it,  in  the  fecond  canto  of  his  Henriade  ; 
fince  even  the  imagination  of  a  poet  cannot  foar  beyond  the 
real  matter  of  fad. 

The  reader  may  probably  by  this  time  be  curious  to  know 

what  was  become  of  Sully,  as  well  as  of  his  mafter  the  king  of 
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Navarre;  and  nothing  can  inform  him  more  agreeably,  than 
Sully's  own  accoimt.  "  I  was  in  bed,"  Tavs  he,  "  and  awaked 
from  fleep  three  hours  after  midnight  by  the  found  of  all  the 
bells  and  the  confnfed  cries  of  the  populace.  My  governor, 
St.  Julian,  with  my  valet  de  chambre,  went  hadily  out  to  know 
the  caufe;  and  I  never  afterwards  heard  more  of  thefe  men, 
who,  without  doubt,  were  among  the  hrll  that  were  facrificed 
to  the  public  fury.  I  continued  alcne  in  my  chamber  drefling 
myfelf,  when  in  a  few  moments  I  faw  my  landlord  enter,  pale, 
and  in  the  utmolt  conllernation.  He  was  of  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion ;  and,  having  learned  what  the  matter  was,  had  confentcd 
to  go  to  mafs,  to  preferve  his  life,  and  his  hoiife  from  being 
pillaged.  He  came  to  perfuade  me  to  do  the  fame,  and  to 
take  me  with  him :  I  did  not  tliink  proper  to  follow  him,  but 
refolved  to  try  if  I  could  gain  the  college  of  Burgtindy,  where 
I  had  ftudied;  though  the  great  diltance  between  the  houfe  where 
I  then  was,  and  the  college,  made  the  attempt  very  dangerous. 
Having  difgiiifed  myfelf  in  a  fcholar's  gown,  I  put  a  large 
prayer-book  under  iny  arm,  and  went  into  the  llreet.  I  was 
feized  with  horror  inexpreffble  at  the  fight  of  the  furious  mur- 
derers; who,  running  from  all  parts,  forcetl  open  the  houfes, 
and  cried  aloud,  '  Kill!  kill!  maifacre  the  Huguenots!'  The 
blood,  which  I  faw  fhed  before  my  eyes,  redoubled  my  terror. 
1  fell  into  the  midll  of  a  body  of  guards;  they  Itoppcd  me, 
quellioned  me,  and  were  beginning  to  ufe  me  ill,  when,  happily 
for  me,  the  book  that  I  carried  was  perceived,  and  ferved  me 
for  a  pairport.  Twice  after  this  1  fell  into  the  fame  danger, 
from  which  I  extricated  myfelf  with  the  fame  good  fortune. 
At  laft  I  arrived  at  the  college  of  Burgimdy,  where  a  danger 
flill  greater  than  any  I  had  yet  met  with  awaited  me.  The 
porter  having  twice  refufed  me  entrance,  I  continued  (landing 
in  the  midll:  of  the  flreet,  at  the  mercy  of  the  furious  mur- 
derers, ^vhofe  numbers  increafed  every  moment,  and  who  were 
evidently  feeking  for  their  prey;  when  it  caine  into  my  mind 
to  afK  for  La  Faye,  the  principal  of  this  college,  a  good  man, 
by  whom  I  was  tenderly  beloved.  The  porter,  prevailed  upon 
by  fome  fmall  pieces  of  money  which  I  pur  into  his  hand,  ad- 
inittcd  me  ;  and  my  friend  carried  m.e  to  his  apartment,  where 
two  inhuman  prieits,  whom  I  heard  mention  Sicilian  vefpers, 
wanted  to  force  me  from  him,  that  they  might  cut  me  in  pieces; 
faying,  the  order  was,  not  to  fpare  even  infants  at  the  brcalt. 
All  the  good  man  could  do  was  to  conduct  me  privately  to  a 
diflant  chamber,  where  he  locked  rne  up;  and  here  I  was  con- 
fined three  day?,  uncertain  of  my  dcftiny,  feeing  no  one  but  a 
fervant  of  my  friend,  who  came  from  time  to  time  to  bring  me 
p|-oviiion." 
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As  to  Henry  king  of  Navarre,  though  he  had  been  married 
to  Charles  the  IXth's  fifter  but  fix  days  before,  with  the  greated 
foletnnity,  with  all  the  marks  of  kindnefs  and  afFt6lion  from 
the  court,  yet  he  was  treated  with  not  a  jot  more  ceremony 
than  the  reft*-  He  was  awaked  two  hours  before  day  by  a  great 
number  of  foldiers,  who  ruOied  boldly  into  a  chamber  in  the 
Louvre,  v/here  he  and  the  prince  of  Conde  lay,  and  infolently 
commanded  them  to  drefs  themfelves,  and  attend  the  king.  They 
would  not  fufFer  the  two  princes  to  take  their  fwords  with  them, 
who,  as  they  went,  faw  feveral  of  their  gentlemen  maflacred 
before  their  eyes.  This  was  contrived,  doubtlefs,  to  intimidate 
them  ;  and,  with  the  fame  view,  as  Henry  went  to  the  king, 
the  queen  gave  orders,  that  they  fhould  lead  him  under  the 
vaults,  and  inake  him  pafs  through  the  guards,  drawn  up  in 
files  on  each  fide,  and  in  menacing  poliures.  He  trembled,  and  re- 
coiled two  or  three  fteps  back  ^  but  the  captain  of  the  guards  fwear- 
ing  that  they  (hould  do  him  no  hurt,  he  proceeded  through,  ainidfi: 
carbines  and  halberts.  The  king  waited  for  them,  and  received 
them  with  a  countenance  and  eyes  full  of  fury:  he  ordered  them 
with  oaths  and  blafphemies,  which  were  familiar  with  him,  to 
quit  a  religion,  which  he  faid  had  been  taken  up  only  for  a  cloke 
to  their  rebellion:  he  told  them  in  a  fierce  and  angry  tone, 
*'  that  he  would  no  longer  be  contradi^led  in  his  opmions  by 
his  fubjedts;  that  they  by  their  example  (hould  teach  others  to 
revere  him  as  the  image  of  God,  and  ceafe  to  be  enemies  to  the 
images  of  his  mother;"  and  ended  by  declaring,  that  *'  if  they 
did  not  go  to  mafs,  he  would  treat  thein  as  criminals  guilty  of 
treafon  againll:  divine  and  human  m.ajefty."  The  manner  of 
pronouncing  thefe  words  not  fuft'ering  the  princes  to  doubt  the 
iinccrity  of  them,  they  yiekled  to  neceility,  and  performed  what 
was  required  of  them:  and  Henry  was  even  obliged  to  fend  an 
cdi6l  into  his  dominions,  by  which  the  exercife  of  any  other  re- 
ligion but  the  Romiih  was  forbidden. 

In  the  mean  time  the  court  fent  orders  to  the  governors  in  all 
the  provinces,  that  the  fame  dellrudlion  (hould  be  made  of  the 
Proteftants  there  as  had  been, at  Paris  ;  but  many  of  them  nobly 
refufed  to  execute  thefe  orders;  and  the  vifcoimt  d' Orthe  had 
the  courage  to  write  irom  Bayonne,  to  Charles  IX.  that,  "  he 
found  many  good  foldiers  in  his  garrifon,  but  not  one  execu- 
tioner: and  begged  him  to  corr.mand  their  lires  in  any  fer- 
vice  that  was  pofTible."  Yet  the  abettors  and  prime  a6lors 
in  this  tragedy  at  Paris  were  wonderfully  faiisfied  with  them- 
felves,  and  found  much  comfort  in  having  been  able  to  do 
fo  much  for  the  caufe  of  God  and  his  church,  Tavanes,  men- 
iioned  above,  who  ran  about  the  (freets  crying,  '*  Let  blood! 
let  blood  I"  being  upon  his  death-bed,  made  a  general  confedioa 
ot  the  fins  of  his  life;  after  which  his  confeiTor  faying  to  him 
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^ith  an  air  of  aftonifhment,  *'  Why!  you  fpeak  not  a  ivnrd  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  '  he  replied,  I  look  upon  that  as  a  meritorious 
ia<5lion,  which  ought  to  atone  for  all  the  fins  I  have  ever  com- 
mitted." This  is  related  by  his  fon,  who  has  written  memoirs 
of  hirti.  The  king  himfeif  mu(t  have  fuppofed  real  merit  to 
have  been  in  it;  for,  not  content  v\ith  fettiiig  his  feal  and  fanc- 
tion  to  thefe  dcteltable  butcheries,  he  is  credibly  aiTirmed  to 
have  taken  the  carbine  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  have  lliot  at 
the  poor  Huguenots  as  they  attempted  to  efcape.  The  court  of 
Rome  did  all  they  could  to  confirm  the  Parifians  in  this  horrid 
notion:  for  though  Pope  Pius  V.  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  much 
^ffliiStcd  at  the  maffacre  as  to  llied  fears,  yet  Gregory  XI IL 
■who  fucceeded  him,  ordered  a  public  tiiankfgivint:  to  God  for 
it  to  be  offered  at  Rome,  and  fent  a  legate  to  congratulate 
Charles  IX.  and  to  exhort  him  to  continue  it.  Father  Daniel 
contents  himfclf  with  faying,  that  the  king's  zeal  in  his  terrible 
punifhment  of  the  heretics  v/as  commended  at  Rome;  and  Ba- 
j-onius  affirms  the  acStion  to  have  been  abfoluttly  neceffary. 
The  French  writers,  however,  have  fpoken  of  it  in  the  manner 
it  doferves;  have  reprefented  it  as  the  moft  wicked  and  inhuman 
devaftution  that  ever  was  committed:  "  an  execrable  adion," 
fays  one  of  them,  *'  that  never  had,  and  I  truft  God  v/ill  never 
have,  its  like[c]."'  V'oltaire  lias  given  us  his  fentiments 
of  it  in  his  agreeable  and  pointed  manner:  "  This  frightful 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  fays  he  [d],  ''  they  had  been  .raedi-. 
tating  and  preparing  for  two  years.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
how  fuch  a  woman  as  Catharine  de  Medicis,  brought  up  in 
pleafurcs,  and  at  whom  the  Huguenot  party  took  lefs  u;r.brage 
than  any  other,  could  form  fo  barbarous  a  refolution :  it  is  ftill 
more  aflonifliing  in  a  king  only  twenty  years  old.  The  tadlion 
of  the  Guifes  had  a  great  hand  in  this  enterprife  ;  and  they  were 
animated  to  it  by  two  Italians,  the  cardinal  de  Birague,  and  the 
cardinal  de  Retz  ;"  called  in  Sully's  Memoirs  the  duke  de  Retz, 
and  the  chancellor  de  Birague.  "  They  did  great  honour  upon 
this  occafion  to  the  maxims  of  Machiavel,  and  efpecially  to  that 
which  advifes  never  to  commit  a  crime  by  halves.  The  maxim, 
never  to  commit  crimes,  had  been  even  more  politic:  but  the 
French  manners  were  become  favage  by  the  civil  wars,  in  fpite 
of  the  feafts  and  pleafures  which  Catharine  de  Medicis  was 
perpetually  contriving  at  court.  1  his  mixture  of  gallantry  and 
fury,  of  pleafures  and  carnage,  makes  the  rnofl:  fantartical  piece, 
which  the  contradidions  of  the  human  fpecies  are  capable  of 
painting."  Indeed,  one  would  not  eaiily  imagine,  that  amidft 
fealtings  and  merriments  a  plot  was  all  the  while  carrying  on 
for  the  deihudion  of  70,000  fouls :    for   fuch,   according  to 
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Sully's  Memoirs,  was  the  number  of  Proteftants  maflacred, 
during  eight  days,  throughout  the  kingdom, 

At'the  end  of  three  days,  however,  a  prohibition  for  murder- 
ing and  pillaging  any  more  of  the  Proteftants  was  publilhed  at 
Paris;  and  then  Sully  was  fuffered  to  quit  his  cell  in  the  college 
of  Burgundy.  He  immediately  faw  two  foldiers  of  the  guard, 
agents  to  his  father,  entering  the  college,  who  gave  his  father  a 
relation  of  what  had  happened  to  him;  and,  eight  days  after,  he 
received  a  letter  from  him,  advifing  him  to  continue  in  Paris,  fince 
the  prince  he  ferved  was  not  at  liberty  to  leave  it ;  and  adding,  that 
he  fhould  follow  the  prince's  example  in  going  to  mafs.  Though 
the  king  of  Navarre  had  faved  his  life  by  this  fubmiinon,  yet  in 
other  things  he  was  treated  but  very  indirFerendy,  and  fuffered  a^ 
thoufand  capricious  infults.  He  was  obliged,  againft  hi^  will, 
to  ftay  fome  years  at  the  court  of  France ;  he  knew  very  well 
how  to  diifemble  his  chagrin ;  and  he  often  drove  it  away  by 
the  help  of  gallantry,  which  his  own  conftitution,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  ladies,  made  very  cafy  to  him.  The  lady  de 
Sauves,  wife  to  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  (late,  was  one  of  his 
chief  miftreiTes.  But  he  was  not  fo  taken  up  with  love,  as  alto- 
gether to  negle£l:  political  intrigues.  He  had  a  hand  in  thofe 
that  were  formed  to  take  away  the  government  from  Catharine 
de  Medicis,  and  to  expel  the  Guifes  from  court;  which  that 
queen  difcovering,  caufed  him  and  the  duke  of  Alen^on  to  be 
arrefted,  fet  guards  upon  them,  and  ordered  them  to  be  examined 
upon  many  heinous  allegations.  They  were  fet  at  liberty  by 
Henry  HI.  for  Charles  IX.  died,  1574,  in  the  moft  exquifite 
torments  and  horrors,  the  mailacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's-day 
having  been  alw^ays  in  his  mind.  Sully  employed  his  leifure 
in  the  moft  advantageous  manner  he  was  able.  He  foimd  it 
impracticable  in  a  court  to  purfue  the  ftudy  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages, or  of  any  thing  called  learning;  but  the  king  of  Na- 
varre ordered  him  to  be  taught  mathematics  and  hiftory,  and  all 
thofe  exercifes  which  give  eafe  and  gracefulnefs  to  the  perfon ; 
that  method  of  educating  youth,  with  a  ftill  greater  attention  to 
form  the  manners,  being  known  to  be  peculiar  to  Henry  the 
IVth  of  France,  who  was  himfelf  educated  in  the  fame  way. 

In  the  year  1576,  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his  efcape  from 
the  court  of  France.  The  means  were  one  day  offered  him  in 
the  month  of  February,  when  he  was  hunting  near  Senlis;  from 
whence,  his  guards  being  difperfed,  he  inftantly  palfed  the  Seine 
at  PoiiTy,  v/cnt  to  Alencon,  and  on  to  Tours,  where  he  no 
fooner  arrived  than  he  refumed  the  exercife  of  the  Proteftant 
religion.  A  bloody  war  was  now  expelled ;  atul  Catharine  de 
Medicis  began  to  tremble  in  her  turn  :  and,  indeed,  from  that 
time  to  1589,  his  life  was  nothing  elfe  but  a  mixture  of  battles, 
iiegociations  and  love-intrigues,  which  laft  made  no  inconllder- 
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able  part  of  his  bufmefs.  Sully  was  one  of  thofe  who  attended 
him  in  his  flight,  and  who  continued  to  attend  liim  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  ferving  him  in  the  different  capacities  of  foldier 
and  ftatefrnan,  as  the  various  conditions  of  his  affairs  required. 
Henry's  wife,  whom  Catharine  had  brought  to  him  in  the  year 
1578,  was  a  great  impediment  to  him  ;  yet  by  his  management 
file  was  fometimes  of  ufe  alfo.  There  were  frequent  rup- 
tures between  him  and  the  court  of  France  ^  but  at  lalf  Henry  III. 
confederated  with  him  fincerely,  and  in  good  earnefl,  to  refiif 
the  League,  Avhich  was  more  furious  than  ever,  after  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Guife  and  the  cardinal  his  brother.  The  recon- 
ciliation and  confederacy  of  thefe  two  kings  was  concluded  in 
April  1589:  their  interview  was  at  Tours  the  30th  of  that 
month,  attended  with  great  demonllration  of  mutual  fatisfaclion. 
They  joined  their  troops  fome  time  after  to  lay  liege  to  Paris: 
they  befieged  it  in  perfon,  and  were  upon  the  point  of  fubduing 
that  great  city,  when  the  king  of  France  wasaflaninated  by  James 
Clement,  a  Dominican  friar,  the  ift  of  Auguft,  at  the  village 
of  St.  Cloud.  *'  The  league,"  fays  Henault,  "  is  perhaps  the 
moft  extraordinary  event  in  hiftory;  and  Henry  HI.  may  be 
reckoned  the  v/eakeft  prince  in  not  forefeeing,  that  he  fhould 
render  himfelf  dependent  on  that  party  by  becoming  their  chief. 
'I'he  Protedants  had  made  war  againd  him,  as  an  enemy  of 
their  feci;  and  the  leaguers  murdered  him  on  account  of  his 
uniting  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  chief  of  the  Huguenots." 

Henry  HI.  upon  his  death-bed  declared  the  king  of  Navarre 
his  fucceffor;  and  the  king  of  Navarre  did  fucceed  him,  but  not 
without  very  great  difficulties.  He  was  acknowledged  king  by 
moft  of  the  lords,  whether  Catholic  or  Protedant,  who  hap- 
pened then  to  be  at  court;  but  the  leaguers  refufed  abfolutely  to 
acknowledge  his  title,  till  he  had  renounced  the  Proteltant  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  city  of  Paris  perfifted  in  its  revolt  till  the  22d 
of  March,  1594.  He  embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  as  the 
only  method  of  putting  an  end  to  the  miierits  of  France,  by 
the  advice  of  Sullv,  whom  he  had  long  taken  into  the  fmcerefl 
«onfidence;  and  ttie  celebrated  Du  Perron,  afterwards  cardinal, 
was  made  the  inftrument  of  his  converfion.  He  attempted,  alfo, 
to  convert  Sully,  but  in  vain:  "  My  parents  bred  me,"  faid  the 
minifter,  *'  in  the  opinions  and  dodl;:ines  of  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion, and  I  have  continued  conftant  in  the  profeilion  of  it; 
i^either  threatenings,  promifes,  variety  of  events,  nor  the  change 
even  of  the  king  my  protestor,  joined  to  his  molt  tender  folicita- 
tions,  have  ever  been  able  to  make  me  renounce  it." 

This  change  of  religion  in  Henry  IV.  though  it  quieted  things 
for  the  preCent,  did  not  fecure  him  from  continual  plots  and 
troubles;  for  being  made  upon  political  motives,  it  was  natural  to 
fuppofe  it  not  fincere.     Tlius,  Dec.  26,  1 594,  a  fcholar,  named 
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John  Chaftel,  attempted  to  aflafllnate  the  king,  but  only  wounded 
him  in  the  mouth;  and  when  he  was  interrogated  concerning 
the  crime,  readily  anlwered,  *'  That  he  came  from  the  college 
of  the  Jefuits,"  and  then  accufed  thofe  fathers  of  having  in(ti- 
gated  him  to  it.  The  king,  who  was  prefent  at  his  examina- 
tion, faid  with  much  gaiety,  that  *'  he  had  heard,  from  the 
mouths  of  many  perfons,  that  the  fociety  never  loved  him,  and 
he  was  now  convinced  of  it  by  his  own."  Some  writers  have 
related,  that  this  alTadination  was  attempted  when  he  was  with 
the  fair  Gabrielle,  his  miflrefs,  at  the  hotel  d'  Eftrees;  but 
Sully,  who  was  with  him,  fays  that  it  was  at  Paris,  in  his 
apartments  in  the  Louvre.  This  Gabrielle  was  the  favourite 
niiltrcfs  of  Henry  IV.  and  it  is  faid  that  the  king  intended  to 
marry  her;  but  flie  died  in  1599,  the  year  tliat  his  marriage 
with  Margaret  of  Valois,  filler  of  Charles  IX.  was  declared 
null  and  void  by  the  pope's  commiflioners,  with  confent  of 
both  parties.  He  married  Mary  of  Medicis,  at  Lyons,  the  year 
after,  and  appointed  madame  de  Guercheville,  to  whom  he  had 
made  love  without  fuccefs,  to  be  one  of  her  ladies  of  honour; 
faying,  that  "  fmcc  flie  was  a  lady  of  real  honour,  fhe  fliould 
be  in  that  pod  with  the  queen  his  wife."  Henry,  though  he 
was  a  great  monarch,  was  not  always  fuccefsful  in  his  addrelTes 
to  the  fair;  and  a  noble  faying  is  recorded  by  many  writers  of 
Catharine,  fifter  to  the  vifcount  de  Rohan,  who  replied  to  a  de- 
claration of  gallantry  from  this  prince,  that  "  fhe  was  too  poor 
to  be  his  wife,  and  of  too  good  a  family  to  be  his  mailrefs." 

Sully  was  now  the  firft  minifter;  and  he  performed  all  the 
offices  of  a  great  and  good  minirter,  while  Henry  performed  the 
offices  of  a  great  and  good  king.  He  attended  to  every  part  of 
the  government ;  profecuted  extortioners,  and  thofe  who  were 
guilty  of  embezzling  the  public  money:  and,  in  fliort,  reftored 
the  kingdom,  in  a  few  years,  from  a  moft  defperate  to  a  moft 
flourilking  condition:  which,  however,  he  could  not  have  done, 
if  Henry,  like  a  wife  prince,  had  not  refolutely  fupported  him 
againfi:  favourite  miltrell'es,  the  cabals  of  court,  and  the  factions 
of  ftate,  which  would  otherwife  have  overwhelmed  him.  "VVe 
are  not  -writing  the  hillory  of  France,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
enter  into  a  detail  of  Sully's  a6lions:  but  we  are  able  to  give  a 
general  idea  both  of  Sully  and  his  mailer,  as  we  find  it  thus 
delineated  by  a  fine  writer  and  able  politician  of  our  own  [e  |. 
"  Henry  IV,"  fays  he,  "  turned  his  whole  application  to  every 
thing  that  might  be  uleful,  or  even  convenient,  to  his  kingdom, 
witlioiit  fufFering  things  that  happened  out  of  it  to  pafs  unob- 
lerved  by  him,  as  foon  as  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars 
of  France,  and  had  concluded  a  peace  with  Spain  at  Vervins,"' 
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on  the  2d  of  May,  1598.  •'  Is  there  a  man,  cither  prince  or 
fubjedl,  who  can  read,  without  the  moft  elevated  and  the  mod 
tender  fcntiments,  the  language  he  held  to  Si)lly  at  this  time, 
when  he  thought  himfelf  dying  of  a  great  illncfs  he  had  at 
Monceaux  ?  '  My  friend,*  faid  he,  '  I  have  no  fear  of  death. 
You,  who  have  feen  me  expofe  my  life  fo  often,  when  I  might 
fo  ealily  have  kept  out  of  danger,  know  this  better  than  any 
man  :  but  I  muft  coufefs  that  I  am  unwilling  to  die,  before 
I  have  raifed  this  kingdom  to  the  fplendor  I  have  propofed  to 
myfclf,  and  before  I  have  flicwn  my  people  that  I  love  them 
like  my  children,  by  difcharging  them  from  a  part  of  the  taxes 
that  have  been  laid  on  them,  and  by  governing  them  with 
gentlenefs.'  This  ftate  of  France,"  continues  this  autlior, 
"  was  then  even  worfe  than  the  ftate  of  Great-Britain  is  now  ; 
the  debts  as  heavy,  many  of  the  provinces  entirely  exhaufted, 
and  none  of  them  in  a  condition  of  bearing  any  new  impofition. 
The  ftanding  revenues  brought  into  the  king's  coffers  no  more 
than  thirty  millions,  though  an  hundred  and  fifty  millions  were 
raifed  on  the  people  :  fo  great  were  the  abufes  of  that  govern- 
ment in  raifing  money;  and  they  were  nor  lefs  in  the  difpenfa- 
tion  of  it.  The  whole  fchcme  of  the  adminiftration  was  a 
fcheme  of  fraud,  and  all  who  ferved  cheated  the  public,  from 
the  higheft  offices  down  to  the  lowcft  ;  from  the  commiilioners 
of  the  treafury,  down  to  the  under  farmers  and  imder  treafurersi 
Sully  beheld  this  ftate  of  things,  when  h'j  came  to  have  the  fole 
fuperintendency  of  affair?,  with  horror;  he  was  ready  to  defpair, 
but  he  did  not  defpair;  zeal  for  his  maftcr,  zeal  for  hi"^  country, 
and  this  very  ftate,  feemingly  fo  defperate,  animated  his  en- 
deavours; and  the  nobleft  thought,  that  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  a  minifter,  entered  into  his.  He  refolved  to  make,  and 
he  made,  the  reformation  of  abufes,  the  redudion  of  expences, 
and  a  frugal  management,  the  finking  fund  for  the  payment  of 
national  debts  ;  and  the  fufficicnt  fund  for  all  the  great  things 
he  intended  to  do,  without  overcharging  the  people.  He  fuc- 
ceedcd  in  all.  The  people  were,  immediately  eafed,  trade  re- 
vived, the  king's  coffers  were  filled,  a  maritime  power  was  cre- 
ated, and  every  thing  neceftary  was  prepared  to  put  the  nation 
in  a  condition  of  executing  great  deligns,  whenever  great  con-, 
jundlures  fhould  offer  themfelves.  Such  Was  the  effe£l  of  twelve 
years  of  wife  and  honeft  adminiftration:  and  this  effciJl  would 
have  fhewed  itfelf  in  great  enterprifes  againft  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  more  formidable  in  ihcfe  days  than  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon has  been  in  ours,  if  Henry  IV.  had  not  been  ftabbed  by 
one  of  thofe  affaftins,  into  whcfe  hands  the  intereft  of  this 
houfe,  and  the  frenzy  of  religion,  had  put  the  dagger  ir.ore  than 
once." 

Henry 
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ik-nry  v/as  murtlered  the  17th  of  May,  i6ro;  and,  what  is 
infinitely  more  aftoniflnng  than  the  murder,  are  the  prefngcs 
this  unhappy  prince  had  of  his  cruel  dtftir-y,  which,  Sully  tells 
us,  "  were  indeed  dreadful  and  furprifing  to  the  laft  degree." 
The  queen  was  to  be  crowned  purely  to  gratify  her,  for  Henry 
was  vehemently  againll  the  coronation  ;  and,  the  nearer  the 
moment  approached,  the  more  his  terrors  increafed.  •'  In  this 
{iate  of  overwhelming  horror,  which,"  fays  Sully,  "  at  fir/l  I 
thought  an  unpardonable  weaknefs,  he  opened  his  whole  heart 
to  me;  his  own  words  will  be  more  affeiling  than  all  I  can  fay. 
*  Gh!  my  friend,'  faid  he,  *  this  coronation  does  not  pleafe  me: 
I  know  not  what  is  the  meaning  of  it,  but  my  heart  tells  m,e 
fome  fatal  accident  will  happen.'  He  Lit  down  as  he  fpoke 
thefe  words,  upon  a  chair  in  my  clofet;  and,  refigning  hiinfeif 
fome  time  to  ail  the  horror  of  his  melancholy  apprehenfions,  he 
fuddenly  ftarted  up,  and  cried  out,  '  Par  Dieu,  I  fliail  die  in 
this  city;  they  will  murder  me  here;  i  fee  plainly  they  have 
made  my  death  their  only  refource!"  for  he  had  then  great  de- 
figns  on  foot  againft  Spain  and  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  He  re- 
peated thefe  forebodings  feveral  times,  which  Sully  as  often 
treated  as  chimeras:  but  they  proved  realities. 

After  the  death  of  his  malter,  by  vvhich  he  was  infinitely 
afflicted.  Sully  retired  from  court:  for,  a  new  reign  introducing 
new  men  and  new  meafures,  he  was  not  only  no  longer  regarded, 
but  the  courtiers  alfo  hated  and  plotted  agaitift  him.  The  life 
he  led  in  retreat  was  accompanied  with  decency,  grandeur,  and" 
even  majefiy ;  yet  it  was,  in  foaie  mcafure,  embittered  with 
domellic  troubles,  arifmg  from  tlie  extravagance  and  ill  cotuhiCt 
of  his  eldeil  fon,  th.e  marquis  of  Rofhy.  He  died  Dec.  22,  1641, 
aged  82;  and  his  dutchefs  caufed  a  (tatue  to  be  creded  over  his 
biuying-place,  with  this  infcription  on  the  back  of  it  :  '*  Here 
lies  the  body  of  the  nioli  high,  moil  puilfant,  and  mo(t  illultn- 
ous  lord,  Maximilian  de  Bethune,  marquis  of  Rofny,  who  fliared 
in  all  the  fortunes  of  king  Henry  the  (ircat;  among  which  was 
that  memorable  battle,  v/hich  gave  the  crown  t(»  the  viclor  ; 
where,  by  his  valour,  he  gained  the  white  ftandard,  and  took 
feveral  prifoners  of  didinclion.  He  was  by  that  great  monarch, 
m  reward  ot  his  many  virtues  and  diftinguifhed  merit,  honoured 
with  the  digniries  of  duke,  peer,  and  marlhal  of  France,  with 
the  governments  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Poitou,  with  the 
office  of  grand  mafter  of  the  ordnance;  in  which,  bearing  the 
thunder  of  his  Jupiter,  he  took  the  callle  of  Montrnelian,  till 
then  believed  impregnable,  and  many  other  fortrelles  of  Savoy. 
He  was  likewife  made  fuperintcndant  of  the  finances,  which 
office  he  difcharged  fingly,  with  a  wife  and  prudent  oeconomy  ; 
and  continued  his  faithful  fervlces  till  that  unfortunate  day,  when 
the  Casfar  gf  tlie  French   natiorj  loll  his  life  by  the  hand  of  a 
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parricide.  After  the  lamented  death  of  that  great  king,  he  re- 
tired  from  public  affairs,  and  pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  eafe  and  tranquillity.  He  died  at  the  caftle  of  Villebon, 
Dec-  22,  1 641,  aged  82." 

Though  he  lived  lo  fuch  an  age,  no  life  could  be  more  fre^ 
quently  expofed  to  perils  than  that  of  Sully.  One  of  thefe 
was  of  a  very  extraordin.ry  kind,  and  deferves  to  be  particularly 
mentioned.  It  was  at  the  taking  of  a  town  in  Cambray,  in 
1581,  when,  to  defend  the  women  from  the  brutality  of  the 
foldi!_rs,  the  churches,  with  guards  about  them,  were  given 
them  for  afylums;  neverthelefs,  a  very  beautiful  young  girl  fud- 
denly  threw  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  Sully,  as  he  was  walking 
in  the  ftrects,  and,  holding  him  fall,  conjured  him  to  guard  her 
from  fome  foUiicrs,  who,  Ihe  faid,  had  concealed  theinfelves  as 
foon  as  they  faw  him.  Sully  endeavoured  to  calm  her  fears, 
and  offered  to  conduil  her  to  the  next  church  ^  but  fhe  told 
him  (he  had  been  there,  and  had  afked  for  admittance,  which 
they  refultd,  hecanfe  they  knew  {he  had  the  plague.  Sully  thruft 
her  from  hiin  with  the  utmofl  indignation  as  well  as  horror,  and 
expeded  every  moment  to  be  feized  with  the  plague,  which, 
however,  by  good  fortune  did  not   happen. 

Thecharatter  of  Sully,  as  it  was  given  by  his  mafler  Henry  IV. 
and  as  it  is  preferved  in  his  Memoirs,  will  very  properly  con- 
clude our  account  of  this  ilkiilrious  minifter.  "  Some  perfons," 
faid  Henry  [ > j  ,  '*  coinplain,  and  indeed  I  do  myfelf,  fome- 
times,  of  his  temper.  They  fay  he  is  harfh,  impatient,  and 
obftinate:  he  is  accufed  of  having  too  enterprifing  a  mind,  of 
prefuming  too  much  upon  his  own  opinions^  exaggerating  the 
worth  of  his  own  adions,  and  lelfening  that  of  others,  as  like- 
wife  of  eagerly  afpiring  after  honours  and  riches.  Now,  al- 
though I  am  well  convinced  that  part  of  thefe  imputations  are 
true,  and  that  I  am  obliged  to  keep  an  high  hand  over  hi  in, 
when  he  oifends  me  with  thole  fallies  of  ill  humour;  yet  I  can- 
not ceafe  to  love  him,  efteem  hiin,  and  employ  him  in  all  affairs 
of  confequence,  becaufe  I  am  very  fiire  that  he  loves  my  perfon, 
that  he  takes  an  interelt  in  my  prefervation,  and  that  he  is  ar- 
dently folic itous  for  the  honour,  the  glory,  and  grandeur  of  me 
and  my  kingdom,  I  know,  alfo,  that  he  has  no  malignity  in  his 
heart;  that  he  is  indefatigable  in  bufinefs,  and  fruitful  in  expe- 
dients ;  he  is  a  careful  manager  of  my  revenue,  a  man  laborious 
and  diligent,  who  endeavours  to  be  ignorant  of  nothing,  and 
to  render  himfelf  capable  of  conduding  all  affairs,  whether  of 
peace  or  war ;  who  writes  and  fpeaks  in  a  ftyle  that  pleafes  me, 
becaufe  it  is  at  once  that  of  a  folriier  and  ilatefman.  In  a  word, 
I  confefs  to  you,  that,  notwichftanding  all  his  extravagances 

[f]  Memoirs,  liv.  xxvi. 
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and  little  tranfports  of  paflion,  I  find  no  one  fo  capable  as  he  is 
of  confoling  me  under  every  uneafmefs." 

The  "  Memoirs  of  Sully"  have  always  been  ranked  among 
the  bed,  and  certainly  are  among  the  molt  interefting  and  au- 
thentic hooks  of  French  hiftoiy.  They  contain  a  moft  parti- 
cular account  of  v\hatever  palicd  from  the  peace  in  1570,  to  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1610;  a  period  of  time,  which  has  fup- 
plied  the  moil  copious  fubjc(£ls  to  the  hiflorians  of  France. 
They  are  full  of  niMiierous  and  various  events  ;  wars,  foreign 
and  dumelf  ic  i  interefts  of  ftate  and  religion;  maOer-ftrokes  of 
policy;  unexpe6led  difcoveries;  llruggles  of  ambition;  llra- 
tagems  of  policy;  embaflles  and  negociations.  Thefe  memoirs 
take  their  value,  perhaps  their  greateft  value,  from  ihe  innumer- 
able recitals  of  a  private  kind,  which  fcarcely  belong  to  the  pro- 
vince of  hiftory;  for,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  treat  of  the 
reign,  they  defcribe  the  whole  life  of  Henry  the  Great.  They 
are  no;,  however,  either  in  the  form  or  language  in  which  they 
were  left  by  Sully  :  the  form  has  been  digefted  and  methodized, 
and  the  language  has  been  correded  and  polifhed.  The  beii 
edition  in  French  is  that  of  Paris,  in  3  vols.  4to,  and  alfo  ia 
8  vo's.  i2mo.  They  have  been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and 
publifhed  b  th  in  4to  and  8vo. 

SULPICIA,  an  ancient  Roman  poetefs,  who  lived  under  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  afterwards  was  fo  celebrated  and  ad- 
mired, that  (he  has  been  thought  worthy  to  be  najned  the 
Roman  Sappho.  We  have  nothing  left  of  her  but  a  fatire,  or 
rather  fragment  of  a  fatire,  againfl  Domitian,  who  publiihed  a 
decree  for  the  banifhment  of  the  philofophers  from  Rome; 
which  fatire  may  be  found  in  Scaliger's  "  Appendix  Virgiliana," 
and  other  colledlions,  but  has  ufually  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
"  Satires  of  Juvenal,"  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  Aufonius,  it  has 
been  falftly  attributed  by  fome  critics.  From  the  invocation  it 
fhould  feem,  that  (he  was  the  author  of  many  other  poems,  and 
the  firif  Roman  lady  who  taught  her  fex  to  vie  with  tiie  Greeks  ia 
poetry.  Her  language  is  eafy  and  elegant,  and  file  feems  to  have 
had  a  happy  talent  for  fatire.  She  is  mentioned  by  Martial  and 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  and  is  faid  to  have  addrelfed  to  her  hufband 
Calenus,  who  was  a  Roman  knight,  "  A  poem  on  conjugal 
love."  She  was  certainly  a  lady  of  bright  genius,  and  there  is 
reafon  to  lament  the  lofs  of  her  works.  Her  fatire  has  been  re^ 
printed  by  Wernfdorf  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Poetas  Minores 
Latini,  where  may  be  feen  fome  ufeful  remarks  refpefting  her 
works.  The  thirty-fifth  epigram  in  Martial's  tenth  book,  ele- 
gantly refers  to  her  poem  on  conjugal  love : 

Omnes  Sulpiciam  legant  puellas, 

Uni  quae  cupiant  viro  pit."  re. 

Omnes  Sulpiciam  legant  mariti, 

Uni  qui  cupiant  piacerc  nupta;. 
Vol.  XIV.  R  SULPICIUS 
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SULPICIUS  SEVERUS,  an  ecclefiaftical  writer,  who  flou- 
rifhed  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  was  contem- 
porary with  Rufinus  and  St.  Jerome.  He  was  a  difciple  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  whofe  life  he  has  written  ;  and  friend  of 
Paulinus,  bifhop  of  Nola,  with  whom  he  held  a  conftant  and 
intimate  correfpondcnce.  He  was  illultrious  for  his  birth,  his 
eloquence,  and  ftill  more  for  his  piety  and  virtue.  After  he  had 
iTione  with  great  ludre  at  the  bar,  he  married  very  advantage- 
oufly  ;  but,  lofmg  his  wife  foon  after,  he  quitted  the  world,  and 
became  a  priefl:.  All  this  appears  from  a  letter  Paulinus  wrote 
to  him[Gj:  "  But  you,  my  dear  brother,"  fays  that  bilLop, 
'*  were  more  wonderfully  converted  to  the  Lord,  inafmuch 
as,  araidft  all  the  fecular  advantages  of  youth,  fame,  wealth, 
and  eloquence,  in  pleading  before  courts  of  juftice,  that  is, 
upon  the  theatre  of  the  world,  you  fuddenly  threw  off  the  flavi(h 
yoke  of  fin,  and  broke  the  deadly  bonds  of  flefh  and  blood. 
Neither  could  youth,  nor  increafe  of  riches,  by  marrying  into 
a  noble  family,  nor  pleafures  of  any  kind,  turn  you  from  the 
narrow  path  of  virtue  and  falvation,  into  the  broad  and  eafy 
■way  of  the  multitude." 

He  was  born  in  the  province  of  Aquitain,  whofe  inhabitants 
were  then  the  flower  of  all  the  Gauls,  in  matters  of  wit  and 
eloquence.  The  beft  poets,  the  beft  rhetoricians,  and  the  befl 
orators  of  the  Roman  empire,  of  thofe  at  leail  who  wrote  in 
Latin,  were  then  to  be  found  in  Aquitain.  Thus,  in  a  con- 
verfation  fupported  by  Poflhumianus,  Severus  Sulpicius  [hJ,  and 
Gallu?,  Callus  is  made  to  fay,  "  Sed  dum  cogito,  me  hominem 
Galium  inter  Aquitanos  verba  faclurum,  vereor  ne  offendat 
veflras  nimium  urbanas  aures  fermo  rufticior."  Sulpicius  lived 
fometimes  at  Primuliacum,  fometimes  at  Elufa,  as  we  learn 
from  Paulinus  [i],  and  alfo  at  Tolofa,  as  we  learn  from  his 
letter  to  his  wife's  mother  BafTula  [kJ.  Some  have  affirmed  that 
ht  was  bifhop  of  the  Biturices;  but  they  have  erroncoufly  con- 
founded him  with  another  Severus  Sulpicius,  who  was  bifhop 
of  that  people,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  fixth  century.  Sul- 
picius lived  till  about  the  year  420.  He  is  faid,  fome  time 
before  he  died,  to  have  been  feduced  by  the  Pelagians;  but  that, 
returning  to  his  old  principles,  he  impofed  a  filence  upon  him- 
fclf  for  the  reft  of  his  days,  as  the  beft  atonement  he  could  make 
for  an  error,  into  which  he  was  led  by  the  itch  of  difputation. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  fenfe  and  great  learning.  The  principal 
of  his  works  was  his  "  Hiftoria  facra,"  in  two  books;  where 
he  gives  a-  fuccinft  account  of  all  the  remarkable  things  that 
pafTed  in  the  Jewifli  or  Chriftian  churches,  from  the  creation 

[g]  Paulin.  Epifl.  vii.  [h]  Sulp.  Oper.  p.  419.    Eipf.  J709. 

fij  Epift.  vj.  xi.  xii,  [k]  Vid.  Oper.  p.  37z. 
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of  the  world  to  the  confulate  of  Stilicon  arid  Aurelian  ;  that  is, 
to  about  the  year  400.  He  wrote,  alfo,  the  "  Life  of  St.  Mar- 
tin," as  we  have  faid  already;  *♦  Three  letters  upon  the  death 
and  virtues  of  this  faint;"  and  "Three  dialogues;"  the  firft 
upon  the  miracles  of  the  Eaftern  monks,  and  the  two  laft  upon 
the  extraordinary  qualities  and  graces  of  St.  Marrin.  Thefe, 
•with  feven  other  epiftles  never  before  printed  with  his  works, 
were  all  revifed,  correded,  and  publi(hed  with  notes,  in  a  very 
elegant  edition,  by  Le  Clerc,  at  Leipfic,  in  1709,  8vo. 

This  author  is  extremely  elegant ;  there  is  a  purity  and  po- 
litenefs  in  his  ftyle,  far  beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
has  joined  a  very  concife  manner  of  exprefllng  hirafelf  to  a  re- 
markable perfpicuity,  and  in  this  has  equalled  even  Salluft  him- 
felf,  whom  he  always  imitates,  and  fometimes  quotes.  He  is 
not,  indeed,  exaft  throughout  in  his  *'  Hiftory  of  the  church;" 
and  he  is  prodigioully  credulous  upon  the  point  of  miracles. 
He  admits,  alfo,  feveral  falfe  and  foolilh  opinions,  which  have 
no  foundation  in  Scripture;  as,  for  inlknce,  the  dodrine  of 
the  Millenaries;  that  Nero  was  the  Antichrifl ;  that  demons 
cohabited  with  women,  &c.  In  the  mean  time,  there  are 
feveral  of  his  pieces,  not  only  ufeful,  but  highly  entertaining, 
more  efpecially  his  "  Dialogues,"  which  are  drawn  up  with  the 
greateft  art  and  juftnefs.  The  firft  of  thefe  contains  many  in- 
terefting  particulars  :  the  manners  and  fingularities  of  the  Eaf- 
tern  monks  are  elegantly  defcribed.  An  account  too  is  given 
here  of  the  dilturbances  which  the  books  of  Origen  had  occa- 
fioned  in  Egypt  and  Paledine,  where  Sulpicius  delivers  himfelf 
like  a  very  wife  and  moderate  man.  He  entirely  excufes  Origen, 
and  highly  difapproves  the  rigour  with  which  the  bifhop  of 
Alexandria  had  purfued  his  advocates  and  followers :  he  de- 
plores alfo  the  misfortune  of  the  church,  whofe  peace  was  fo  dif- 
turbed  by  matters,  in  themfelves,  of  very  little  confequence.  He 
has  preferved  in  this  dialogue,  in  the  charafltr  of  Pofthumi- 
anus,  an  anecdote  of  an  African  prefbyter,  which  deferves  to 
be  mentioned.  This  fpeaker  had  been  entertained  by  the  Pref- 
byter upon  the  coafts  of  Africa  very  generoufly  and  hofpitably, 
according  to  his  abftemious  and  rigid  way  of  living  ;  and  there- 
fore offered  him  at  parting  a  few  pieces  of  gold,  by  way  of 
return  for  the  civilities  he  had  received.  But  the  Prefbyter 
ftarted  back,  with  horror,  as  it  were;  and,  rejecting  his  pre- 
fent,  told  him  with  great  earneffnefs,  that  **  gold  might  deftroy, 
but  could  never  fupport  the  church."  "  Cum  ego,"  fays  Polt- 
humianus,  **  Prefbytero  illi  decem  nummos  aureos  obtuliffem, 
refugit;  altiore  confilio  proteftatus,  ecclefiam  auro  non  flrui, 
fed  potius  deflrui." 

SULZER  (John  George),  a  very  eminent  German,  or 

rather  Swifs  philofopher,  was  born  at  Winterthurn  in  the  canton 
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of  Zurich,  in  Oclober,  1720,  and  is  fald  to  have  been  the 
youngefl:  of  twenty-five  children.  Plis  talents  did  not  develops 
theinielvcs  early  ;  and,  at  fixteen,  he  had  not  even  acquired  a 
tafte  for  ftudy.  Wolfe's  Metaphyfics  -was  the  firll  book  that 
awakened  in  him  a  love  of  philofophy;  and  the  connfels  and 
example  of  the  celebrated  Gefner,  foon  after  incited  him  to 
apply  himfelf  eagerly  to  mathematics  and  general  fcience,  and 
to  refume  the  ftudy  of  Grecian  and  Oriental  literature.  He 
became  an  eccIcfiaiVic;  and  a  favourable  fituation  for  examining 
the  beauties  of  nature,  made  him  an  enthullaft  in  that  branch  of 
knowledge.  He  publiflied,  therefore,  at  twenty-one,  '*  Moral 
contemplations  of  the  works  of  Nature  ;"  and,  in  the  fame 
year,  1741,  "  A  Defcription  of  the  moil  remarkable  Anti- 
quities in  the  Lordfliip  of  Knonau  :"  written  in  German.  The 
year  after,  he  pub! i (lied  an  account  of  a  journey  which  he  took 
in  the  Alps  ;  wherein  he  difplayed  not  only  his  fenfibility  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  but  his  profound  fcnfe  of  the  infinite  power 
and  goodnefs  of  its  author.  Becoming  a  tutor  at  Magdeburg, 
he  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  Maupertuis,  Euler,  and  Sack  i 
in  confequence  of  which  his  merits  became  more  known,  and 
lie  obtained,  in  1747,  the  appointment  of  mathematical  pro- 
felTor  in  the  royal  college  at  Berlin;  and  became  a  member  of 
the  royal  academy  there  in  1750. 

The  works  of  Sulzer  are  numerous;  but  the  mofl:  important 
is,  his  "  Univerfal  Theory  of  the  fine  Arts,"  (Allgemeine  The- 
orie  der  fchonen  Kiinfte,  &:c.}  which  is  a  dicStionary  in  2  vols. 
4to,  containing  all  the  terms  of  the  various  arts  digefled  into 
one  alphabet.  In  this  he  appears  at  once  a  profound  thinker,  and 
a  man  of  fnigular  worth.  The  firft  volume  appeared  at  Leipfic 
in  1771  ;  the  fecond  in  1774.  He  wrote  alfo,  "  Remarks  on 
the  Philofophical  ElTays  of  Hume;"  a  work  wherein  he  both 
acknowledges  the  acutenefs,  and  detects  the  fophiflry  of  our 
celebrated  fceptic.  The  king  of  Prullia  diftingmf-hcd  him  by 
many  marks  of  bounty  and  favour,  but  never  faw  him  till  near 
the  end  of  1777.  Sulzer  lived  only  to  the  age  of  fixty,  and 
died  in  February,  1779.  His  chara6ler  is  of  the  pureft  kind  ; 
amiable,  virtuous,  fociable,  and  beneficent.  His  philofophy  was 
that  of  a  true  Chrfftiaa,  and  the  fupport  he  derived  from  it  was 
proportionably  uniform  and  fteady.  His  dying  moments  were 
calm,  humble,  and  fublime  ;  and  his  countenance,  when  he 
expired,  wore  the  compofure  of  fleep.  He  had  no  enemy,  and 
his  friends  were  numerous  and  affedtionate. 

SUMOROKOF  (Alexander),  who  is  juftly  denominated 
the  founder  of  the  Ruffian  theatre  [l],  was  the  perfon  who, 
after  Lomonozof,  principally  contributed  to  refine  the  poetry 

[l]  Coxe's  Travels  through  Ruflia,  vol,  ii.  p.  zco. 
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of  his  country.  He  was  the  fori  of  Peter  Sumorokof,  a  Ruffian 
nobleman,  and  was  born  at  Mofcovv  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1727.  He  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  learning  in  his  father's 
houfe,  where,  bcfides  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  his  native 
tongue,  he  was  well  grounded  in  the  Latin  language.  Being 
removed  to  the  feminary  of  the  cadets  at  St.  Peterfburgh,  he 
profecuted  his  ftudies  with  unwearied  application,  and  gave 
early  proofs  of  his  genius  for  poetry.  Even  on  holidays  he 
would  retire  from  his  companions,  who  were  engaged  in  play, 
and  devote  his  whole  time  to  tlie  perufal  of  the  Latin  and  French 
writers;  nor  was  it  long  before  he  himfelf  attempted  to  com- 
pofe.  The  firft  efforts  of  his  genius  were  love-fongs,  whofe 
tendernefs  and  beauties,  till  tlicn  uncxprelTed  in  the  Ruffian 
tongue,  were  greatly  admired,  and  conlidercd  as  certain  prog- 
noftics  of  his  future  fame.  Upon  quitting  tlie  feminary,  he 
was  appointed  adjutant,  firft  to  count  "Golovkin,  and  afterwards 
to  count  Rofomoufki  :  and  being  foon  noticed  and  patronized 
by  count  Ivan  Shuvalof,  he  was  introduced  by  that  Mseccnas  to 
the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  who  took  him  under  her  proteclion. 
About  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  an  enthufiaftic  fondnefs 
he  had  contracted  for  the  works  of  Racine,  turned  his  genius  to 
the  drama  ;  and  he  wrote  the  trngedy  of  *'  Koref,"  Avhich  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  Ruffian  theatre.  This  piece  was  firfl 
acled  by  fome  of  his  form.er  fchool mates  the  cadets,  who  had 
previoufly  cxcrcifed  their  talents  in  declamations,  and  in  affing 
a  French  pkiy.  The  einprefs  Elizabeth.,  informed  of  this 
phasnomenon  in  the  theatiic-al  world,  ordered  the  tragedy  to  be 
exhibited  in  her  prefence,  upon  a  fmall  theatre  of  the  court, 
v>'here  German,  Italian,  and  French  plays  had  been  performed. 
The  applaufc  and  diftinclion  which  the  author  received  on  this 
occafion,  encouraged  him  to  follow  tlie  bent  of  his  genius  •  and 
he  produced  fucceffively  "  Hamlet,"  *'  Aiiitona,"  "  Sinaf  and 
Truvor,"  "  Zemira,"  "  Dimifi,"  "  Vitlhelaf,"  "  The  Falfe 
Demeirius,"  and  "  Miciftaf."  Nor  was  his  Mufe  lefs  fertile  in 
comedies;  which  are,  "  Trifotinu.s ;"  "The  Judge;"  **  The 
Difpute  between  the  Hiifliand  and  Wife;"  "  'Fhe  Guardian;" 
"  The  Portion  acquired  by  Fraud;''  "The  Envious  Man;" 
**  TartufFe  ;"  "  The  Imaginary.  .Cuckold  ;"  *'  Tlic  Mother 
who  rivals  her  Daughter;"  "  The  Godip  ;"  and  "  The  Three 
Rival  Brothers."  He  wrote  alfo  the  operas  of  "  Alceftes,"  and 
"  Cephalus  and  Procris."  With  refpe6l  to  his  tragedies* 
Racine  was  his  model ;  and  the  Ruffian  biographer  of  Sumo- 
rokof, who  feems  a  competent  judge  of  his  merit,  allows,  that 
though  in  fome  inftances  he  has  attained  all  the  excellence  of 
the  French  poet,  yet  he  has  failed  in  many  others ;  but  it  would 
be  uncandid  to  inlift  upon  fuch  defeds  in  a  writer  who  firfl 
introduced  the  drama  among  h\&  countrymen.  The  French 
R  3  overlcok 
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overlook  in  their  Corneille  ftill  greater  faults.  His  comedies, 
continues  the  fame  author,  contain  much  humour;  but  I  do 
not  imagine  that  our  dramatic  writers  will  adopt  him  for  their 
model :  for  he  frequently  excites  the  laughter  of  the  fpedator 
st  the  expence  of  his  coder  judgement.  Nevcrthelefs,  they 
prefent  fufficient  pafTages  to  prove,  that  he  would  have  a'tained 
a  greater  degree  of  perfeflion  in  this  line,  if  he  had  paid  more 
attention  to  paint  our  manners,  and  to  follow  tlie  talte  of  the 
beft  foreign  writers. 

Befides  dramatic  writings,  Sumorokof  attempted  every  fpe- 
cies  of  poetry,  excepting  the  epic.  He  wrote  lovc-fongs, 
idyllia,  fables,  fatires,  anacreontics,  elegies,  \erfions  of  the  Pfalms, 
and  Pindaric  odes.  Superior  to  Lomonozof  in  the  compofitions 
of  the  drama,  he  yet  was  inferior  to  him  in  Pindaric  writings. 
Though  his  odes,  adds  his  biographer,  are  diftinguillicd  by  their 
eafy  flow  of  verfification,  by  their  harmony,  foftn  fs,  and  grace, 
yet  they  are  far  from  reaching  that  elevation  and  fire  which  cha- 
raiterize  thofe  of  Lomonozof.  Thefe  two  great  poets  had  each 
their  peculiar  talents:  the  one  difplayed  in  his  (iyie  all  the  ma- 
jefly,  ftrength,  and  fublimity  of  the  Rullian  tongue;  and  the 
other  all  its  harmony,  foftnefs,  and  elegance.  The  elegies  of 
Sumorokof  are  full  of  tendernefs:  his  idyls  give  a  true  picture 
of  the  palloral  life  in  all  the  plcafmg  fimplicity  of  unimproved 
nature  without  defcending  to  vulgarity;  and  may  ferve  as  models 
in  this  fpecies  of  compofition,  in  all  things  excepting  in  flrift 
morality.  His  fatires  are  the  befl:  in  the  Rullian  language,  but 
are  extremely  unequal,  and  deferve  to  have  been  v.  rought  with 
more  plan  and  regularity.  In  writing  his  fables,  his  pen  feems 
to  have  been  guided  by  the  Mufes  and  Graces;  and  I  do  not 
hefnate,  if  not  to  prefer  them,  at  lead  to  compare  them  with 
thofe  of  Fontaine.  Sumorokof  v^'as  alfo  author  of  a  few  fhort 
and  detached  hiftorical  pieces,  i.  "  A  Chronicle  of  Mofcow," 
in  which  he  relates  the  origin  of  that  city;  and  abridges  the 
reigns  of  its  monarchs  from  Ivan  Danilovitch  to  Feodor  Alex- 
ievitch.  2.  "  A  Fliftory  of  the  firil  infiirre£lion  of  the  Stre- 
litz  in  1682,  by  which  Ivan  was  appointed  joint-fovereign  with 
Peter  the  Great,  and  the  princefs  Sophia  regent.  3.  '<  An  ac- 
count of  Stenko  Razin's  rebellion."  Hisftyle  in  thefe  pieces  is 
faid  to  be  clear  and  perfpicuous,  but  fomewhat  too  flowery  and 
poetical  for  prcfe.  Sumorokof  obtained  by  his  merit  the  favour 
and  prote6lion  of  his  fovereign.  Elizabeth  gave  him  the  rank 
of  brigadier;  appointed  him  diredlor  of  the  Ruilian  theatre, 
and  fettled  upon  him  a  penfion  of  400I.  per  annum.  Cathe- 
rme  II.  created  him  counfellor  of  fl:ate  ;  conferred  upon  him 
the  order  of  St.  Anne;  and  honoured  him  with  many  inftances 
of  munificence  and  diftinftion  until  his  death,  which  carried 
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him  off  at  Mofcow,  on  the  ift  of  0£lober,  1777,  in  the  fifty- 
firft  year  of  his  age. 

With  refpecl  to  his  difpofition,  fays  his  biographer,  this  ce- 
lebrated poet  feems  to  have  pofTefled  a  good  and  amiable  heart ; 
but  his  extreme  fenfibillty,  an  excellent  quality  in  a  poet  when 
temperid  with  philofophy,  occafioned  that  fingularity  and  ve- 
hemence of  charader,  which  gave  fo  much  trouble  and  unea- 
Hnefs  to  all  his  acquaintance,  but  particularly  to  himfelf.  He 
was  polite  and  candefcending  towards  thofe  who  treated  him 
with  refpeit,  but  haughty  to  thofe  who  behaved  to  him  with 
pride.  He  knew  no  deceit;  he  was  a  true  friend,  and  an  open 
enemy;  and  could  neither  forget  an  obligation  nor  an  injury. 
Pailionate,  and  frequently  inconfiderate  in  his  purfuits,  he 
could  not  bear  the  leaft  oppofition  ;  and  oftentimes  looked  upon 
the  moft  ;  rifling  circumftance  as  the  greatelt  evil.  His  extraor- 
dinary ;u;ae,  the  many  favours  which  the  emprefs  conferred  upoa 
him,  with  the  indulgence  and  veneraiion  of  his  friends,  might 
have  made  him  extremely  fortunate,  if  he  had  underrtood  the 
art  of  being  fo.  He  had  conceived  a  great,  perhaps  too  great, 
idea  of  the  charader  and  merits  of  a  true  poet ;  and  could 
not  endure  to  fee  v.'ith  patience  this  noble  and  much-elleemed 
art,  which  had  been  confecrated  by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  other 
great  men,  profaned  by  perfons  without  judgement  or  abilities. 
Thefe  pretenders,  he  would  fay,  Ihock  the  public  v,'ith  their 
nonfenfe  in  rhyme;  and  clothe  their  monllrous  conceptions  in 
the  drefs  of  the  Mufes.  The  public  recoil  from  them  with 
difguft  and  averfion  ;  and,  deceived  by  their  appearance,  treat 
with  irreverence  thoie  children  of  heaven  the  true  Mufes.  The 
examples  of  Lomonozof  and  Sumorokof  have  tended  to  diffufe 
a  fpirit  of  poetry,  and  a  tafte  for  polite  learning,  among  the 
Rullians  ;  and  thcv  are  fuccceded  by  a  nunierous  band  of  poets. 

SURENHUSIUS  (William),  a  celebrated  H.brew  fchoiar 
in  the  univerfity  of  Amfierdam,  is  moft  known  for  his  edition 
of  the  Mijchua  of  the  Jews,  with  notes,  and  a  Latin  veifion, 
which  he  began  to  publifh  in  1698,  and  completed  in  1703,  in 
3  vols,  folio.  It  contains  alfo  the  commentaries  of  the  Rab- 
bins, Maimonides,  and  Bartenoia.  The  period  at  which  he 
flourifhtd  is  afcerlaincd  by  this  publication,  but,  in  the  books 
which  we  have  been  able  to  confuU,  we  do  nut  find  any  account 
of  the  time  when  he  was  born  or  died. 

SUTCLIFFE  (Matthew),  an  Englilh  Proteftant  divine  in 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  who  wrote  feveral  controverfial 
works,  in  which  his  zeal  has  been  thought  at  leall  to  equal  his 
candour.     He   publilhed,  among  other?,  the  following  books  i 

1.  "  A  treatife  of  Ecclefiaflical  Dlfcipline,"  4to,  London,  1591. 

2.  "  De  Prefbyterio,  ejufque  nova  in  Ecclefia  Chriftiana  Po- 
liteia,"  4to,  the  fiime  year.     3.  "  De  Turco-Papifmo,"  or,  on 
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the  refemblance  between  Mahometanifm  and  Popory,  410, 
Lbndon,  1599.  4.  *'  De  Purgatorio,  adverfus  Bellarminum," 
4to,  the  fame  year.  5.  «*  De  vera  Chiifti  Ecclefia,"  4to,  1600. 
6.  <'  De  Milta,  adverfus  Bellarminum,"  410,  1603.  When 
he  died,  or  at  what  age,  we  have  not  difcovered. 

SUTTON  (Thoa4AS,  cfq;},  foimder  of  the  Charter-houfe 
[m],  was  born  at  Kiiaith  in  Lincolnfhire,  in  1532,  of  an 
ancient  and  genteel  family.  He  was  educated  at  Et  n-fchool, 
and  probably  at  Cambiidge,  and  ftudied  the  law  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn:  but,  this  profeflion  not  fuiting  his  difpofition,  he  travelled 
into  foreign  countries,  and  made  fo  lung  a  ftay  in  Holland, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy-,  as  to  acquire  the  languages  of  thofe 
various  nations.  During  his  abfence,  his  father  died,  and  left 
him  a  con!':derable  fortune.  On  his  return  home,  being  a  very 
accomplilbed  gentleman,  he  became  fecretary  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick  and  his  brother  the  earl  of  Leicefter.  By  the  former 
of  thefe  nobkmen,  in  1569,  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  the 
ordnance  at  Berwick  ;  and,  diftinguifhing  himfelf  greatly  in  that 
fituation,  on  the  rrhellion  which  at  that  time  broke  out  ia 
the  North,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  the  office  of  mafter-general 
of  the  ordnance  for  that  diflrid  for  life.  He  is  named  as  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  thoO  1500  men,  who  marched  into  Scotland  by 
the  order  of  queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  affiflance  of  the  regent,  the 
carl  of  Morton,  in  i573[N];  and  he  commanded  one  of  the 
five  batteries,  which  obliged  the  (Irong  caftle  of  Edinburgh  to 
furrcnder  to  the  Englifh."  He  purchafed  of  the  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham the  manors  of  Gatefliead  and  Wickham  ;  which,  producing 
coal-mines,  became  to  him  a  fource  of  extraordinary  wealth. 
In  1580,  he  was  reputed  to  be  worth  50,000!. 

Soon  after  this  he  married  a  rich  w'idovv,  who  brought  him  a 
cnnfiderable  edatc;  and,  taking  up  the  bufinefs  of  a  merchant, 
riches  flowed  in  to  him  with  e  ery  tide.  He  is  faid  to  have 
had  no  Icfs  than  thirty  agents  abroad.  He  w^as  likewife  one  of 
the  chief  viduaHersof  the  navy  ;  and  feems  to  have  been  mafter 
of  the  barque  called  Sutton,  in  the  lift  of  volunteers  attending 
the.Englini  fleet  againft  the  Spanifti  armada.  It  is  probable 
alfo,  that  he  was  a  principal  inftrument  in  the  defeat  of  it,  by 
draining  the  bank  of  Genoa  of  that  money  with  which  Philip 
iiUended  to  equip  h.is  fleet,  and  thereby  hindering  the  invafion 
for  a  whole  year  [o].  He  is  likewife  laid  to  have  been  a  com- 
rniflloner  for  prizes  under  lord  Charles  Howard,  high  admiral  of 
England  ;  and  goi:.g  to  fea  with  letters  of  marque,  he  took  a  Spa- 
nilh  (hip  worth  2o,cool.  His  whole  fortune,  at  his  death,  appears 

[m]  Hiftorical  Account  of  Thomas  Sutton,  efqj  and  of  the  Foundation  in  Chaiter- 
y.oufe,  1737,  Svo.  [n]  Camden's  and  Stow's  Annals  for  1573. 

[oj  Weiwood's  Memoirs,  p.  9,  10. 
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to  have  been  in  land  5,000!.  per  annum;  in  money  upwards  of 
6o,oool.  the  greatefi:  ertate  in  the  poireilion  of  any  private  gen- 
tleman till  much  later  times.  He  lived  with  great  munificence 
and  hofpitality  ;  but,  lofing  his  lady  in  1602,  he  retired  from 
the  world,  lellcned  his  family,  and  lived  in  a  private  frugal 
manner;  and,  having  no  ilfue,  refolved  to  diftingu'fh  his 
name  by  fome  important  charity.  Accordingly,  he  purchafed 
of  the  earl  of  Suffiilk,  Howard-Houfe,  or  the  late  diiTolved 
Chartcr-houfe,  near  Smithfield,  for  the  fum  of  13,000!.  where 
he  founded  the  prefent  hofpitjl  in  r6ri,  for  the  relief  of 
poor  men  and  children.  Before  he  had  fixed  upon  this  defign, 
the  court  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  his  purpofe,  and  to 
engage  him  to  make  Charles  I.  then  duke  of  York,  his  heir, 
by  conferring  on  him  a  peerage  :  but,  being  free  from  am- 
bition, and  now  near  his  grave,  the  liulre  of  the  coronet  could 
not  tempt  him  to  change  his  plan.  He  died  the  nth  of  Dec. 
161 1,  at  Hackney,  aged  feventy-nine.  His  body  was  con- 
veyed with  the  mofl:  lolemn  procelTion  to  Chrill-church  in 
London,  and  there  depolittd,  till  16 14.,  when  it  was  removed 
to  the  Charter-houfe,  and  interred  in  a  vaidt  on  the  north- 
fide  of  the  chapel,  under  a  magnificent  tonib. 

SUZE  (Henriette    de   Coligni,    comteffe  de  laj.     See 

Coi-IGNI. 

SWAMMERDAM  (John),  an  eminent  naturalift,  was  born 
at  Amiterdam  in  1637  [pj.  His  father  followed  the  bunnefs  of 
an  apothecary  in  that  city,  and  was  vciy  itudious  of  natural  hif- 
tory.  He  intended  his  fon  for  the  cliurch,  and  with  this  view 
took  care  to  procure  him  early  inilrut-tions  in  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
but  Swammerdam  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  let  him  apply 
to  phyfic;  and,  as  he  kept  him  at  home,  till  he  fhould  be 
properly  qualified  to  eng:ige  in  that  (tudy,  he  frequently  em- 
ployed him  in  cleaning  his  curiofities,  and  putting  every  thing 
in  its  proper  place,  '^i'his  occupation  infpircd  him  in  a  manner 
from  his  childhood  with  a  talle  for  natural  liiftory:  fo  that,  not 
content  with  the  furvcy  of  his  taiher's  curiofities,  he  foon  began 
to  make  a  colleclii.!n  of  his  own.  Acconlingly,  he  fpent  both 
day  and  night  in  difcovcring,  catching,  and  examining,  tiie  fiyinac 
iniccSts,  not  only  in  the  province  of  Holland,  but  in  thofe  of 
Gucldres  and  Utrecht.  Thus  initiated  in  natmal  hiiiory,  he 
went  to  Leyden  in  1651,  to  purfue  his  fcudies  there:  aiid  his 
progrefs  was  fo  anfwerable  to  his  diligence,  that,  in  166:;,  he 
was  admitted  a  candidate  of  phyfic,  after  undergoing  the  exa- 
minations prefcribed  on  that  occafion.  On  his  arrival  at  Ley- 
den, he  contra6led  a  friendlhip  with  the  great  anatomiil  Ni- 
colas Steno,  and  ever  after  lived  with  him  in  intimacy. 

[p]  Life  by  Bocrhaave. 
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The  curiofities  of  anatomy  now  began  to  make  a  confider- 
able  imprellion  on  him  :  he  undertook  to  confidcr  how  the  parts 
of  the  body,  prepared  by  difleclion,  could  be  prefcrved  and  kept 
in  conftant  order,  and  readinefs  for  anatomical  demondration  : 
and  herein  he  fncceeded,  as  he  had  done  before  in  his  nice  con- 
trivances to  dilTedl  and  otherwife  manage  the  minuted  infedls. 
After  tliis,  he  made  a  journey  into  France,  where  he  fpent  fome 
time  at  Saumur  with  Tanaquil  Faber,  and  made  a  variety  of 
obfervations  upon  infecls.  Among  other  things,  during  his  flay 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Loire,  he  obferved  and  defcribed 
the  flying  infc6l  called  Libella,  or  Dragon-fly,  and  likewife 
fome  liemorobia,  or  day  flies.  From  Saumur  he  went  to  Paris, 
■where  he  lived  in  the  fame  houfe  with  his  friend  Steno.  He 
likewife  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Thevenot,  who  flrenu- 
oufly  recom.mended  him  to  Conrad  Van  Beuningen,  a  fenator 
and  bi!rgoma(ter  of  Air.Uerdam,  and  at  that  time  that  republic's 
minifler  at  the  court  of  France:  Beuningen  obtained  leave  for 
Svvammerdam,  at  his  return  home,  to  dilfefl  the  bodies  of  fuch 
patients  as  Ihould  happen  to  die  in  the  hofpital  of  that  city. 

He  returned  to  Leyden  to  take  his  degrees;  and  took  the  occa- 
fion  of  his  flay  there  to  cultivate  a  friendfhip  with  Van  Home, 
who  had  been  formerly  his  preceptor  in  anatomy.  It  was  at 
this  time,  Jan.  1667,  that  in  Van  Home's  houfe,  Swammer- 
dam  firft:  injected  the  uterine  veflels  of  a  human  fubje£l  with 
ceraceous  matter,  which  moft  ufeful  nttempt  he  afterwards  im- 
proved and  perfected.  In  Feb.  the  fame  year,  he  was  admitted 
to  his  degree  as  doftor  of  phyfic,  after  having  publicly  main- 
tained his  thefis  on  refpiraiion  ;  which  was  then  conceived 
only  in  fhort  and  contrafted  arguments,  but  appeared  foon  after 
with  confiderable  additions,  with  a  dedication  to  Thevenot,  and 
adorned  with  a  frontifpicce  of  a  mofl;  elegant  figure  of  the  reci- 
procal copulation  of  the  hermaphrodite  houfe-fnail.  It  was  thus 
that  Swammerdam  cultivated  anatomy  with  the  greatefl;  art  and 
labour,  in  conjundion  with  Van  Home;  but  a  quartan  ague, 
which  attacked  him  this  year,  brought  him  fo  very  low,  that  he 
found  himfelf  under  a  necelllty  of  difcontinuing  thefe  ftudies; 
which,  on  his  recovery,  he  entirely  neglected,  in  order  to  give 
himfelf  up  to  the  ftudy  of  infects. 

In  1668,  the  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  being  then  in  Holland 
with  Mr.  Thevenot,  in  order  to  fee  the  curiofities  of  the  country' 
came  to  view  thofe  of  Swammerdam  and  his  father;  and  furveyed 
them  with  the  greatefl;  delight,  and  a  good  tafte  for  natural  hif- 
tory.  On  this  occafion,  Swammerdam  made  fome  anatomical 
dine<5t!ons  of  infects  in  the  prefence  of  that  prince,  who  was 
ftruck  with  admiration  at  his  great  flcill  in  the  management  of*' 
them ;  efpecially  at  his  proving,  that  the  future  butterfly  lies 
with  all  Its  parts  neatly  folded  up  in  a  caterpillar;  by  aftually 
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removing  the  integuments  that  cover  the  former,  and  extri- 
cating and  exhibiting  all  its  parts,  however  minute,  with  incre- 
dible ingenuity,  and  by  means  of  inftruments  of  an  inconceiv- 
able fineneis.  On  this  occafifm  his  highnefs  offered  him  12,000 
florins  for  his  (hare  of  the  C()lle£lion,on  condition  of  his  removing 
them  himfelf  into  Tufcany,  and  going  to  live  at  the  court  of 
Florence;  but  Swammerdam,  who  hated  a  court  life  above  all 
things,  rejedled  his  highnefs's  propofal;  befides,  he  could  not 
put  up  with  the  lea!l:  redraint  in  religious  matters,  either  in 
point  of  fpeech  or  practice.  He  made  the  nature  and  properties 
of  inleds  his  chief  ihidy,  and  purfucd  it  with  infuiite  diligence, 
and  without  the  lead:  relaxation;  fo  that,  in  1669,  he  publilhed 
a  general  hiltory  of  them,  a  work  equally  remarkable  for  the 
author's  great  boldiicfs  in  the  attempt,  and  happy  fucccfs  in  the 
execution.  His  father  nrnv  began  to  take  offence  at  his  pro- 
ceedings and  thoughtlefs  way  of  a6ling  ;  and  would  have  had  him 
change  it  for  the  practice  oi'  phylic  ;  but,  feeing  no  probability 
of  accomplifhing  his  purpofe,  would  neither  fupply  him  with 
money  or  clothes. 

The  fon,  therefore,  though  exhaufled  with  continual  labours, 
at  laft  confented  to  take  his  father's  advice  ;  but  his  bad  health 
rendered  him  quite  unfit  to  bear  the  fatigues  jifually  attending 
the  pra6lice  of  phyfic,  fo  that  he  thought  it  proper  to  retire  into 
the  country  for  fome  time,  in  order  to  recover  his  llrength,  and 
with  a  view  of  returning  to  his  bufinefs  with  new  force  and 
fpirits.  But  he  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  his  country  retirement, 
when,  in  1670,  he  relapfed  into  his  former  occupation.  The- 
venot,  in  the  mean  time,  informed  of  the  difagreement  between 
Swammerdam  and  his  fatlier,  did  a'l  that  lay  in  his  power  to  en- 
gage the  former  to  retire  into  France.  But  whatever  impreffion 
this  propofal  might  make  upon  the  fon,  the  father  forbad  him  to 
accept  of  it.  In  1673,  he  formed  a  conncdlion  with  the  then 
famous  Antonia  Boungnon,  and  became  totally  abforbed  in  all 
her  mylticifm  and  devout  reveries;  after  which,  he  grew  alto- 
gether carelefs  of  the  purfuiis  in  which  he  had  fo  much  delighted, 
aPid  withdrew  himfelf  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  world,  tor 
the  fake,  as  they  termed  it,  of  loving  and  adoring  the  fovereigii 
good  only.  In  this  (trange  way  he  continued  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1680. 

Gaubius  gave  a  tranflation  of  all  his  works  from  the  original 
Dutch  into  Latin  ;  from  which  they  were  tranilated  into  Eng- 
liih,  illuftrated  with  53  copper-plates  ;   1758,  in  folio. 

SWEDENBORG  (Emanuel),  a  Swedilh  enthuhaft,  who 
has  had  the  fortune  to  found  a  fedf,  notwithftanding  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  do6trines,  was  born  at  Stockholm  on  Jan.  29, 
1689.  His  father  was  biihop  of  Weft  Gothia,  and  it  may  be 
fnppofed  that  his  education  was  good,  lincehe  publilhed  a  volume 
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of  Latin  poetry  -u-hen  he  was  only  twenty  years  old.  The  title 
was,  '*  Ludus  Heliconius,  five  Carmina  Mifcellnnea,  quas  variis 
in  locis  cecinit."  The  fame  year  he  began  his  travels;  and 
having  vifited  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany,  re- 
turned in  171-L  to  Stockholm,  where  two  years  after,  he  was 
appointed  by  Charles  XII.  adefTor  of  the  metallic  college.  His 
ftudies  during  this  part  of  his  life,  were  chiefly  devoted  to  ma- 
thematics and.  natural  philofophy;  and  he  was  efleniially  ufeful 
to  his  king  by  enabling  him  to  convey  his  heavy  artillery  by 
water,  where  they  could  not  go  by  land.  He  publiflied  about 
this  period,  many  fcientifical  and  philofophical  works;  and  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  favour  of  queen  Ulrica  Eleanora,  after  the  death 
of  Charles  XII.  was  by  her  ennobled  in  1719.  In  purfuance 
of  his  duty,  as  belonging  to  the  metallic  college,  he  travelled  to 
view  the  mines,  and  then  infpe6ted  alfo  the  manufadures  of  his 
country.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  publilhed  feveral  tracts 
on  fubjecls  relating  to  the  philofophy  of  the  arts.  He  returned 
to  Stockholm  in  1722,  and  divided  his  time  between  the  duties 
of  his  oflice  and  his  private  ftudies.  In  1733,  he  had  com- 
pleted his  great  work,  entitled,  *'  Opera  Philofophica  et  Mi- 
r.eralia,"  which  was  printed  under  his  diredion  in  1 734*  partly 
at  Drefdcn,  and  partly  at  Leipfic.  It  forms  3  vols,  in  folio,  is 
jlluitrated  by  plates,  and  is  written  v.'ith  great  Itrength  of  judge- 
ment. In  1729,  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  fci- 
ences  at  Upfal;  and  between  that  and  1724,  had  received  a 
fim.ihr  honour  from  the  royal  academy  at  Stockholm,  and  that  of 
Pttcriburg.  He  correfponded  alfo  with  many  learned  foreigners. 
But  tlic  time  was  now  approaching  when  all  the  defire  of  baron 
Sv/edenborg,  for  literary  or  other  worldly  diitin6tion,  was  to  be 
abforbed  in  feelings  of  a  fublimer  nature.  Whether  too  intenfe 
an  application  to  itudy  had  difordered,  or  a  natural  tendency  to 
enthufiafm  had  inflamed  his  mind,  he  conceived  himfelf  mira- 
culoufly  called  to  the  ofiice  of  revealing  the  mofl:  hidden  arcana. 
*'  In  the  year  1743,"  he  fays,  in  one  of  his  works,  *'  the  Lord 
was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  manifeft  himfelf  to  me,  in  a perjonul 
appearance  ;  to  open  in  me  a  fight  of  the  fpiritual  world,  and 
to  enable  me  to  converfe  with  fpirits  and  angels;  and  this  pri- 
vilege has  continued  with  me  to  this  day."  From  this  time, 
he  devoted  his  very  able  pen  to  fuch  fubjects  as  this  moft  extra- 
•  ordinary  (tate  of  mind  iuggefted.  He  publiflied,  "  De  cultu 
et  Amore  Dei,"  4to,  Lond.  1745;  "  De  telluribus  in  mundo 
noftro  folari,"  1758;  "  De  Equo  albo  in  Apocalypfi,"  1758; 
**  De  nova  Hicrofolyma  ;"  "  De  Coelo  et  Inferno;"  *'  Sapieniia 
angelica  de  Divina  Providentia,"  Amflerdam,  1764;  "  Vera 
Chriftiana  religio,"  Amfl:.  1771;  and  many  other  books.  He 
particularly  vifited  Amfterdam  and  London,  where  thefe  extra- 
vagant works  were  publiihed,  and  where  they  have  fince  been 
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tranOated  by  his  admirers.  One  of  his  fancies  about  the  fpiri- 
raal  world  is,  that  it  admits  not  of  fpace:  yet  he  tells  us,  that  a 
rnan  is  fo  little  changed  after  death,  that  he  does  not  even  know 
that  he  is  not  living  in  the  prefent  world  ;  that  he  eats  and 
drinks,  and  even  enjoys  conjugal  delights,  as  in  the  prefent 
world  i  that  the  refemblance  between  the  two  worlds  is  fo  great, 
that  in  the  fpiritual  there  are  cities,  palaces,  houfes,  books,  mer- 
chandize, &c.  &c.  Univerfal  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  734.  This 
extraordinary  man  died  in  London,  March  29,  1772;  his  re- 
mains lay  in  ftate,  and  were  afterwards  depofited  in  a  vault  in 
the  Swedilh  church  near  RadclifF-highway. 

Swedenborg  was,  in  himfelf,  a  harmlefs,  though  a  very 
extravagant  enthufiafi;.  His  fedl  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  much  progrefs  during  his  life,  but  is  now  eftablifhed  in 
England,  under  the  title  of  The  New  Jerufakm  Church,  It  is 
a  kind  of  Chriftianity,  modified  according  to  the  whims  of  the 
author;  acknowledging  a  Trinity,  but  not  exa6lly  in  the  fenfe 
of  any  other  church,  and  an  unity  in  a  peculiar  fenfe  alfo  ;  pre- 
tending that  the  fpiritual  fenfe  of  the  fcriptures  was  never  known 
till  it  was  revealed  to  Swedenborg.  The  continued  intercourfe 
of  fpirits  v,^ith  men  is  one  part  of  his  do6lrine;  with  many  other 
reveries,  which  would  hardly  appear  to  deferve  notice,  were 
they  not  ftill  confidered  by  many  as  the  refult  of  infpiration. 
That  thefe  ftrange  delufions  fhould  fubfift  in  a  time  when  true 
faith  has  wavered  without  reafon,  is  extraordinary.  To  a  rca- 
fonable  perfon,  the  infpeclion  of  any  one  of  his  myftical  books 
feems  a  fufficient  prefervative  from  the  infedion.  Some  of  his 
followers  have  been  bold  enough  to  reprefent  him.  as  a  man 
without  enthufiafm. 

SWIFT  (Jonathan),  an  illuftrious  Englifh  wit,  andjuftly 
celebrated  alfo  for  his  political  knowledge  [qJ,  was  defcended 
from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  Nov.  30,  1667.  His 
grandfather,  Mr.  Thomas  Swift,  was  vicar  of  Goodrich  in 
Hereford Ih ire,  and  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dryden,  aunt  of 
Dryden  the  poet  ;  by  whom  he  had  fix  fons,  Godwin,  Thomas, 
Dryden,  William,  Jonathan,  and  Adam.  Thomas  was  bred 
a  Oxford,  but  died  young  ;  Godwin  was  a  barriiter  of  Gray's- 
Inn;  and  William,  Dryden,  Jonathan,  and  Adam,  were  attor- 
nies.  Godv.'in  having  married  a  relation  of  the  old  marchionefs 
of  Ormond,  the  old  duke  of  Ormond  made  him  attorney- 
general  in  the  palatinate  of  Tipperary  in  Ireland.  Ireland  was 
at  this  time  almoft  without  lawyers,  the  rebellion  having  con- 
verted men  of  all  conditions  into  foldiers.  Godwin,  therefore, 
determined  to  attempt  the  acquifition  of  a  fortune  in  that  king- 
dom, and  the  fame  motive  induced  his  four  brothers  to  go  with 
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him.  Jonathan,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-three,  and  before 
he  went  to  Ireland,  married  Mrs,  Abigail  Erick,  a  gentle- 
■woman  of  Leiccfterfhire  ;  and  about  two  years  after  lett  her  a 
■widow  with  one  child,  a  daughter,  and  pregnant  with  another, 
having  no  means  of  fubfiflence  but  an  annuity  of  2cl.  which 
her  hufband  had  purchafed  for  her  in  England,  immediately 
after  his  marriage.  In  this  diftrefs  {he  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  Godwin,  her  hufband's  eldeft  brother  ;  and  there, 
about  feven  months  after  his  death,  delivered  of  a  fon,  whom 
fhe  called  Jonathan,  in  remembrance  of  his  father,  and  who 
was  afterwards  the  celebrated  dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 

It  happened,  by  whatever  accident,  that  Jonathan  was  not 
fuckled  by  his  mother,  but  by  a  nurfe,  who  was  a  native  of 
Whitehaven  ;  and  when  he  was  about  a  year  old,  her  affedion 
for  him  was  become  fo  flrong,  that,  finding  it  necelfary  to  vifit 
a  fick  relation  there,  fhe  carried  him  with  her,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  mother  or  uncle.  At  this  place  he  con- 
tinued about  three  years;  for,  when  the  matter  was  difco- 
vered,  his  mother  fent  orders  not  to  hazard  a  fecond  voyage, 
till  he  fliould  be  better  able  to  bear  it,  Mrs.  Swift,  about 
two  years  after  her  hufband's  death,  quitted  the  family  of  Mr. 
Godwin  Swift  in  Ireland,  and  retired  to"  Leicefter,  the  place  of 
her  nativity  ;  but  her  fon  was  again  carried  to  Ireland  by  his 
nurfe,  and  replaced  under  the  proteftion  of  his  uncle  Godwin. 
It  has  been  generally  believed,  that  Swift  was  born  in  England  ; 
and,  when  the  people  of  Ireland  difpleafcd  him,  he  has  been 
heard  to  fay,  "  1  am  not  of  this  vile  country;  I  am  an  Eng- 
liihman:"  but  this  account  of  his  birth  is  taken  from  one 
which  he  left  behind  him,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  Scm.e 
have  alfo  thought,  that  he  was  a  natural  fon  of  fir  William 
Temple,  becaufe  fir  William  exprefled  a  particular  regard  for 
him  ;  but  that  was  impodible  ;  for  fir  William  was  refident 
abroad  in  a  public  charadler  from  the  year  1665  to  1670  ;  and 
his  inother,  who  was  never  out  of  the  Britifh  domjinions, 
brought  him  into  the  world  in  1667. 

At  about  fix  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  the  fchool  of  Kil- 
kenny, and  having  continued  there  eight  years,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  ftudent  of  Trinity-college  in  Dublin.  Here  applying 
himfelf  to  books  of  hiftory  and  poetry,  to  the  negleft  of  aca- 
demic learning,  he  was  at  the  end  of  four  years,  refufed  his 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  for  infufficiency  ;  and  was  at  laft 
zdmhted  fpedali grafi a,  v/hich  is  there  confidered  as  the  highefl 
degree  of  reproach  and  difhonour.  Stung  with  the  difgrace, 
he  ftudied  eight  hours  a  day,  for  feven  years  following.  He 
Com.menced  thefe  ftudies  at  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  where  he 
continued  them  three  years;  and  during  this  time  he  drew  up 
the  firft  fketch   of    his   *'  Tale  of  a  1  ub  j"   for  WafTendon 
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Warren  efq;  [r],  a  gentleman  of  fortune  near  Belfaft  in  Ire- 
land, who  was  chamber-fellow  with  Swift,  declared  that  he 
then  faw  a  copy  of  it  in  Swift's  own  hand-writing. 

In  1688,  his  uncle  Godwin  was  feized  with  a  lethargy,  and  foon 
after  was  deprived  both  of  his  fpeech  and  memory :  by  which 
accident  Swift  being  left  without  fupport,  took  a  journey  to 
Leicefter,  that  he  might  confult  with  his  mothet"  what  courfe 
of  life  to  purfue.  At  this  time  fir  William  Temple  was  in  high 
reputation,  and  honoured  with  the  confidence  and  familiarity 
of  king  William.  His  father  fir  John  Temple,  had  beea 
mafter  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  and  contracted  an  intimate 
friendfhip  with  Godwin  Swift,  which  continued  till  his  death; 
and  fir  William,  who  inherited  his  title  and  eftate,  had  mar- 
ried a  lady  to  whom  Mrs.  Swift  was  related:  fhe  therefore 
advifed  her  fon  to  cominunicate  his  fituation  to  fir  William, 
and  folicit  his  direftion  what  to  do.  Sir  William  received 
him  with  great  kindnefs,  and  Swift's  firft  vifit  continued  two 
years.  Sir  William  had  been  ambalTador  and  mediator  of  a 
general  peace  at  Nimeguen  before  the  Revolution  ;  in  which 
character  he  became  known  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  fre- 
quently vifited  him  at  Sheen,  after  his  arrival  in  England,  and 
took  his  advice  in  affairs  of  the  utmoft  importance.  Sir  Wil- 
liam being  then  lame  with  the  gout,  Swift  ufed  to  attend  his 
majefty  in  the  walks  about  the  garden,  who  admitted  him  to  fuch 
a  familiarity,  that  he  Ihewed  him  how  to  cut  afparagus  after 
the  Dutch  manner,  and  once  offered  to  make  him  a  captain  of 
horfe ;  but  Swift  had  fixed  his  mind  upon  an  ecclefiaftical 
life. 

About  this  time  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  houfe  for  trien- 
nial parliaments,  to  which  the  king  was  very  averfe,  but  fent, 
however,  to  confult  fir  William  Temple,  who  foon  after- 
wards fent  Swift  to  Kenfington  with  the  whole  account  in 
writing,  to  convince  the  king  how  ill  he  was  advifed.  This 
was  Swift's  firft  embaify  to  court,  who,  though  he  underftood 
Englifh  hiftory,  and  the  matter  in  hand  very  well,  yet  did  not 
prevail.  Soon  after  this  tranfaclion,  he  was  feized  with  the 
return  of  a  diforder,  which  he  had  contracted  in  Ireland  by 
eating  a  great  quantity  of  fruit,  and  which  afterwards  gra- 
dually increafed,  though  with  irregular  intermilfions,  till  it 
terminated  in  a  total  debility  of  body  and  mind. 

About  a  year  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  he  thought  it 
expedient  to  take  his  mafter  of  arts  degree  at  Oxford ;  and 
accordingly  was  admitted  ad  eundem  in  1692,  with  many  civi- 
lities. Thefe,  fome  fay,  proceeded  from  a  mifunderftanding 
of  the  words  Jpecldl  gratia,  in  his  teftimonial   from  Dublin, 

[r]  Deane  Swift's  ElT^y  on  the  Life,  &c  of  Swift,  p.  31. 
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which  was  there  fiippofed  to  be  a  compliment  paid  to  uncom- 
mon merit  ;  but  are  more  probably  afcribed  by  others  to  his 
known  connexion  with  fir  William  Temple.  It  is  eafy  to 
conceive,  however,  that  Swift,  after  his  reputation  was  efta- 
bliilied,  might,  while  he  was  fporting  with  this  incident  in  the 
gaiety  of  his  heart,  pretend  a  miftake  which  never  happened. 
From  Oxford  he  returned  to  fir  William  Temple,  and  afiifte4 
him  in  revifing  his  works:  he  alfo  corrected  and  improved  his 
own  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  added  the  digrellions.  From  the 
converfation  of  fir  William,  Swift  greatly  increafed  his  poli- 
tical knowledge  ;  but  fufpe6ling  fir  William  of  negleding  to 
provide  for  him,  merely  that  he  might  keep  him  in  his  family, 
he  at  length  refented  it  lb  warmly,  that  in  1694  a  quarrel,  en-, 
fued,  and  they  parted. 

Swift,  during  his  refidence  with  fir  William,  had  never 
failed  to  vifit  his  mother  at  Leicefler  once  a  year,  and  his 
manner  of  travelling  was  very  extraordinary.  He  always  went 
on  foot,  except  the  weather  was  very  bad,  and  then  he  would 
fometiines  take  fhelter  in  a  waggon.  He  chofe  to  dine  at  ob- 
fcure  ale-houfes  among  pedlars  and  ofi;lers,  and  to  lie  where  he 
favy  written  over  the  door,  **  Lodgings  for  a  penny ;"  but  he 
ufed  to  bribe  the  maid  with  fixpence  for  a  fingle  bed  and  clean 
fheets. 

His  refolution  was  now  to  take  orders ;  and  he  foon  after 
obtained  a  recommendation  to  lord  Capel,  then  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland,  who  gave  him  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Connor,  worth  about  lool.  per  annum.  But  iir 
William,  who  had  been  ufed  to  the  converfation  of  Swift, 
foon  found  that  he  could  not  be  content  to  live  without  him  ; 
and  therefore  urged  him  to  refign  his  prebend  in  favour  of  a 
friend,  promifing  to  obtain  preferment  tor  him  in  England,  if 
he  would  return.  Swift  confented  ^  and  fir  William  was  fo 
much  pleafed  with  this  a61:  of  kindnefs,  that  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  was  about  four  years,  his  behaviour 
was  fuch  as  produced  the  utmofi  harmony  between  them. 
Swift,  as  a  testimony  of  his  friendlliip  and  cfi:eem,  wrote  the 
"  Battle  of  the  Books,"  of  which  fir  William  is  the  hero  ;  and 
fir  William,  when  he  died,  left  him  a  pecuniary  legacy,  and 
his  porthumous  works. 

Upon  the  death  of  fir  William  Temple,  Swift  applied,  by 
petition  to  king  William,  for  the  firll  vacant  prebend  of  Can- 
terbury or  Weltminrter,  for  which  the  royal  promife  had  been 
obtained  by  his  late  patron,  whofe  poilhumous  works  he  dedi- 
cated to  his  majefiiy,  to  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  that  application. 
But  It  does  not  appear,  that,  after  the  death  of  fir  William, 
the  king  took  the  Icaff  notice  of  Swift.  After  this  he  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  appointed  one  of  the 
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lords  juftices  of  Ireland,  to  attend  him  as  chaplain  and  private 
fecretary ;  but  he  was  foon  removed  from  this  poft,  upon  a 
pretence  that  it  was  not  fit  for  a  clergyman.  This  difappoint- 
ment  was  prefently  followed  by  another  ;  for  when  the  deanery 
of  Derry  became  vacant,  and  it  was  the  earl  of  Berkeley's  turn 
to  difpofe  of  it,  Swift,  inftead  of  receiving  it  as  an  atonement 
for  his  late  ufage,  was  put  off  with  the  livings  of  Laracor  and 
Rathbeggin,  in  the  diocefe  of  Meath,  which  together  did  not 
amount  to  half  its  value.  He  went  to  refide  at  Laracor,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  a  parifh  prieft  with  the  titmofl  punc- 
tuality and  devotion.  He  was,  indeed,  always  very  devout, 
not  only  in  his  public  and  foiemn  addrelfes  to  God,  but  in  his 
domeftic  and  private  exercifes  :  and  yet,  with  ail  this  piety  in 
his  heart,  he  could  not  forbear  indulging  the  peculiarity  of  his 
humour,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  whatever  might  be  the 
impropriety  of  the  time  and  place.  Upon  his  coming  to  La- 
racor, he  gave  public  notice,  that  he  would  read  prayers  on 
Wednefdays  and  Fridays,  v/hich  had  not  been  the  cullom ;  and 
accordingly  the  bell  was  rung,  and  he  afcended  the  dv-ik.  But, 
having  remained  fometime  with  no  other  auditor  than  his  clerk 
Roger,  he  began,  "  Dearly  beloved  Roger,  the  Scripture  moveth 
you  and  me  in  fundry  places:"  and  fo  proceeded  to  the  end  of 
the  fervice.  Of  the  fame  kind  v/as  his  race  with  Dr.  Raym.ond, 
vicar  of  Trim,  foon  after  he  was  made  dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 
Swift  had  dined  one  Sunday  v/ith  Raymond,  and  when  the  bells 
had  done  ringing  for  evening  prayers,  "  R.aymond,  '  fays  Swift, 
•*  I  will  lay  you  a  crown,  that  I  begin  prayers  before  you  this 
afternoon."  Dr.  Raymond  accepted  the  wager,  and'  imme- 
diately both  ran  as  faft  as  they  could  to  the  church.  Raymond, 
the  nimbler  of  the  two,  arrived  firft  at  the  door,  and  when  he 
entered  the  church,  walked  decently  tov/ards  the  reading-defk  : 
Swift  never  flackened  his  pace,  but  running  up  the  aile,  left 
Raymond  behind  him,  and,  ftepping  into  the  defk,  without 
putting  on  the  furplice,  or  opening  the  book,  began  the  fervice 
in  an  audible  voice. 

During  Swift's  refidence  at  Laracor,  he  invited  to  Ireland  a 
lady  whom  he  has  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Stella.  With 
this  lady  he  became  acquainted  while  he  lived  with  fir  William 
Temple  :  ihe  v/as  the  daughter  of  his  ftewnrd,  whofe  name 
was  Johnfon;  and  fir  William,  when  he  died,  left  her  loool. 
in  confideration  of  her  father's  faithful  fervices.  At  the  deatlj 
of  fir  William,  which  happened  in  1699,  ^^  '^^'^^  ^n  ^^^  fif- 
teenth year  of  her  age  ;  and  it  was  about  two  years  afterwards, 
that  at  Swift's  invitation  fhe  left  England,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Dingley,  a  lady  who  was  fifteen  years  older,  and  v.hofe 
whole  fortune,  though  fhe  was  related  to  fir  William,  was  no 
more  than  an  annuity  of  27I.  Whether  Swift  at  this  lime 
defired  the  company  of  Stella  as  a  wite,  or  a  friend,  it  is  nc-f 
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certain:  but  the  reafon  which  flie  and  her  companion  then  gave 
for  their  leaving  England  was,  that  in  Ireland  the  intereft  of 
money  was  higher,  and  provifions  were  cheap.  But,  whatever 
was  Swift's  attachment  to  Mifs  Johnfon,  every  poflible  pro- 
caution  was  taken  to  prevent  fcandal :  they  never  lived  in  the 
fame  houfe  ;  when  Swift  was  abfent,  Mifs  Johi.fon  and  her  friend 
refided  at  the  parfonage  ;  when  he  returned,  they  removed  either 
to  his  friend  Dr.  Riiymond's,  or  to  a  lodging  j  neither  were 
thf  y  ever  known  to  meet  but  in  the  prefence  of  a  third  perfon. 
Swift  made  frequent  excurfions  to  Dublin,  and  fome  to  London,: 
but  Mils  Johnfon  was  buried  in  folitude  and  obfcurity ;  fhe  was 
known  only  to  a  few  of  Swift's  moft  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  had  no  female  companion  except  Mrs.  Dingley. 

In  1701,  Swift  took  his  docSlor's  degree,  and  in  1702,,  foon 
after  the  death  of  king  William,  he  went  into  England  for  the 
.firft  time  after  his  fettling  at  Laracor;  a  journey  which  he 
frequently  repeated  during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  Mifs 
Johnfon  was  once  in  England  in  1705,  but  returned  in  a  few 
months,  and  never  croffed  the  channel  afterwards.  He  fooa 
-became  eminent  as  a  writer,  and  in  that  charadler  was  known 
to  both  Whigs  and  Tories.  He  had  been  educated  among 
the  former,  but  at  length  attached  himfelf  to  the  latter;  be- 
caufe  the  Whigs,  as  he  faid,  had  renounced  their  old  prin- 
ciples, and  received  others,  which  their  forefathers  abhorred. 
He  publifhed,  in  1701,  "  A  difcourfe  of  the  contefts  and  dif- 
fentions  between  the  nobles  and  commons  in  Athens  and  Rome, 
with  the  confequences  they  had  upon  both  thofe  dates:"  this 
was  in  behalf  of  king  William  and  his  minifters,  againft  the 
violent  proceedings  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons;  but  from  that 
year  to  1708,  he  did  not  write  any  political  pamphlet. 

In  1710,  being  then  in  England,  he  was  empowered  by  the 
.primate  of  Ireland,  to  folicit  the  queen  to  releafe  the  clergy 
from  paying  the  twentieth  part  and  hrft-fruits.;  and  upon  this 
occafion  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Harley  commenced. 
As  foon  as  he  had  received  the  primate's  inflrudUons,  he 
refolved  to  apply  to  Mr.  Harley  ;  and,  before  he  waited 
on  him,  got  himfelf  reprefentcd  as  a  perfon  who  had  been 
ill  ufed  by  the  lail  minillry,  becaufe  he  would  not  go  fuch 
lengths  as  they  would  have  had  him.  Mr.  Harley  received 
him  with  the  utmoft  kindnefs  and  refpecSl ;  kept  him  with  him 
two  hours  alone ;  engaged  in,  and  foon  after  accomplifhed  his 
bufinefs;  bid  him  come  often  to  fee  him  privately;  and  told 
him,  that  hemuif  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr..  St.  John» 
Swift  prefendy  became  acquainted  with  the  reft  of  the  minif- 
ters>  who  appear  to  have  courted  and  carelTed  him  with  ua- 
conmion  alfiduity.  He  dined  every  Saturday  at  Mr.  Harley 's^ 
with  the  lord  keeper,  Mr.  fecretary  St.  John,  and  lord  Rivers: 
on  that  Kby  i^-o  other  perfon  was  for  fome  time  admitted;  but  this^ 
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fele£l  company  was  at  length  enlarged  to  fixteen,  all  men  of"  the 
firll  clafs,  Svvitt  included.  From  this  time  he  fupported  the  in- 
tercll  of  his  new  friends  with  all  his  power,  in  pamphlets,  poems, 
and  periodical  papers:  his  intimacy  with  them  was  To  remark- 
able, that  he  thought  not  only  to  defend,  but  in  fome  degree  to 
dirf(5l  their  meafures ;  and  fuch  was  his  importance  in  the  opinion 
of  the  oppofite  party,  that  many  fpeeches  were  made  againft  him 
in  both  houfes  of  parli^iment :  a  reward  was  alfo  offered,  for  dif- 
covering  the  author  of  "  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs." 

Amidlt  all  the  bufinefs  and  honours  that  crowded  upon  him, 
he  wrote  every  day  an  account  of  what  occurred  to  Stella;  and 
ient  her  a  journal  regularly,  dated  every  fortnight,  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  conneclion  with  queen  Anne's  miniftry. 
From  thefe  unreflrained  effidions  of  his  heart  many  particulars 
are  known,  which  would  otherwife  have  lain  hid  ;  and  by  thefe 
it  appears,  that  he  was  not  only  employed,  but  trufled,  even  by 
Harley  himfelf,  who  to  all  others  was  referved  and  myflerious. 
In  the  mean  time,  Swift  had  no  expe61ations  of  advantage  from 
his  connexion  with  thefe  perfons;  he  knew  they  could  not  long 
preferve  their  power:  and  he  did  not  honour  it  while  it  lafted, 
on  account  of  the  violent  meafures  which  were  purfued  by  both 
fides.  *<  I  ufe  the  miniftry,"  fays  he,  "  like  dogs,  becaufe  I 
exped:  they  will  ufe  me  fo. — I  never  knew  a  miniftry  do  any 
thing  for  thofe  whom  they  made  companions  of  their  pleafures; 
but  1  care  not."  In. the  fummer  of  1711,  he  forefaw  the  ruin 
of  the  miniiiry  by  thofe  mifunderftandings  among  themfelves, 
which  at  laft  efFcded  it;  and  it  was  not  only  his  opinion,  but 
their  own,  that  if  they  could  not  carry  a  peace,  they  mull  foon 
be  fent  to  the  Tower,  even  though  they  fhould  agree.  In  order 
therefore  to  facilitate  this  great  event,  Swift  wrote  the  *'  Conduct 
of  the  Allies;"  a  piece,  which  he  confeftes  coft  him  much  pains, 
and  which  fuccetdcd  even  beyond  his  expeftations.  It  was  pub- 
liftied  Nov.  27,  171 1  ;  and  in  two  months  time  above  11,000 
were  fold  off,  fcven  editions  having  been  printed  in  England^ 
and  tlnce  in  Ireland.  The  Tory  members  in  both  houfes,  who 
fpoke,  drew  their  arguments  from  it;  and  the  refolutions,  whicli 
were  printed  in  the  voteSj  and  would  never  have  palled  but  for 
this  pampldel,  vvtre  litile  more  than  quotations  from  it.  From 
this  time  to  17 13,  he  exerted  liimlelf  with  unwearied  diligence 
in  the  fervice  of  the  miniiiry  ;  and  while  he  was  at  Windfor, 
jufl  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  he  drew  the  firfl 
Iketch  of  "  An  hiltory  of  the  four  laft  years  of  queen  Anne." 
This  he  afterwards  iinifhed,  and  came  into  England  to  publifh 
it,  but  was  diifuaded  from  it  by  Ion;  Bolingbroke,  who  told  liim, 
the  whole  was  fo  much  in  the  fplrit  of  party-writing,  that  thougfi 
it  might  have  made  a  feafonable  pamphlet  in  the  time  of  their 
adminiftration,  it  would  be  a  difhonour  to  juft  hiftory.  Swift 
feems  to  have  been  extremely  fond  of  this  work,  by  declaring 
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that  it  was  the  bed  thing  he  had  ever  written  ;  but,  fince  his 
friend  did  not  approve  it,  he  w^ould  caft  it  into  the  fire.  It  did 
rot,  however,  undergo  this  fate,  but  was  publilhed  by  Dr.  Lu- 
cas, to  the  difappointment  of  all  thofe  who  expedled  any  thing 
great  from  it. 

During  all  this  time  he  received  no  gratuity  or  reward  till 
"1713  ;  and  then  he  accepted  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin. 
A  bifliopric  had  been  fome  time  before  intended  for  him  by  the 
queen  ;  but  archbifhop  Sharpe  1  aving  reprefented  him  to  her 
liiajefty  as  a  man  whofe  chriltianity  was  very  queftionable,  and 
being  fupported  in  this  by  a  certain  very  great  lady,  it  was 
given  to  another.  He  immediately  crolfed  the  channel,  to  take 
polTeflion  of  his  new  dignity,  but  did  not  (lay  in  Ireland  more 
than  a  fortnight,  being  urged  by  an  hundred  letters  to  haflen 
back,  and  reconcile  the  lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke.  When 
he  returned,  he  found  their  animofity  increafed  ;  and,  having 
predicted  their  ruin  from  this  very  caufe,  he  laboured  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  as  that  upon  which  the  whole  intereft  of 
Iheir  party  depended.  Having  attempted  this  by  various  methods 
in  vain,  he  went  to  a  friend's  houfe  in  Berkshire,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  the  queen's  death  ;  and,  while  he  was  at  this  place, 
wrote  a  difcourfe  called  "  Free  thoughts  on  the  prefent  ftate 
of  affairs,"  which  however  was  not  publilhed  till  fome  time 
after. 

Before  we  attend  Swift  to  Ireland,  it  is  neceffary  to  give  a 
little  hiftory  of  his  VanefTa,  becaufe  his  connedions  with  her 
were  made  in  England.  Among  other  perfons  with  whom  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  during  the  gay  part  of  his  lift,  was 
Mrs.  Vanhomrigh.  She  was  a  lady  of  good  family  in  Ireland, 
and  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Vanhomrigh,  firlt  a  merchant  of 
Amfterdam,  then  of  Dublin,  where  he  was  raifed  by  king  Wil- 
liam, upon  his  expedition  into  Ireland,  to  very  great  places. 
Dying  in  1703,  he  left  two  fons  and  two  daughters;  but  the 
fons  loon  alter  dying,  his  whole  fortune,  which  was  con- 
fiderabie,  fell  to  the  daughters.  In  1709,  the  widow  and  the 
two  young  ladies  came  to  England,  where  they  were  vifited  by 
perfons  of  the  firft  quality;  and  Swift,  lodging  near  them,  ufed 
to  be  much  there,  comiag  and  going  without  any  ceremony,  as 
if  he  had  been  one  of  (he  family.  During  this  familiarity,  he 
became  infenfibly  a  kind  of  picceptor  to  the  young  ladies,  par- 
ticularly the  elded,  who  was  then  about  twenty  years  old,  was 
much  addided  to  reading,  and  a  great  admirer  of  poetry.  Hence 
admiring,  as  was  natural,  fuch  a  charadler  as  that  of  Swift,  (he 
foon  palTed  from  admiration  to  love;  and,  urged  a  little  perhaps 
by  vanity,  which  would  have  been  highly  gratified  by  an  alliance 
wi  h  the  fir'it  wit  of  the  age,  (he  ventured  to  make  the  doctor  a 
propofal  of  marriage.  He  affe£led  at  firft  to  believe  her  in  jeil, 
ihen  to  rally  her  on  fo  whimlkal  a  choice,  and  at  laft  to  pwt  her 
7  O.T 
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ofF  without  abfolute  refufal ;  and,  while  he  was  in  this  fituation, 
he  Vvrote  the  poem  called  "  Cadeniis  and  Vaneffa."  It  was 
written  in  171 3,  a  fliort  time  before  he  left  Vaneda  and  the  reft 
of  his  friends  in  England,  and  returned  to  the  place  of  his  exile, 
asheufedfrequently  tocall  it.  In  1714,  Mrs.  Vanliomrigh  died; 
and,  having  lived  very  expenfivtly,  left  fome  debts,  which  it  not 
being  convenient  for  her  daughters,  who  had  alfo  debts  of  their 
own,  to  pay  at  prefent,  to  avoid  an  arreft,  they  followed  the 
dean  into  Ireland. 

Upon  his  arrival  to  take  pofTeflion  of  his  deanery,  he  had 
been  rece:ved  with  great  kindnefs  and  honour;  but  now,  upon 
his  return  after  the  queen's  death,  he  experienced  every  poflible 
mark  of  contempt  and  indignation.  The  tables  were  turned; 
the  power  of  the  Tories  and  the  dean's  credit  were  at  an  end  ; 
and  as  a  defign  to  bring  in  the  pretender  had  been  imputed  to  the 
queen's  miniftry,  fo  Swift  lay  now  under  much  odium,  as  being 
fuppofed  to  have  been  a  well-wifhcr  in  that  caufe.  As  foon  as 
he  was  fettled  at  Dublin,  Mifs  or  Mrs.  Johnfon  removed  from 
the  country  to  be  near  him,  but  they  (Vill  lived  in  fcparate  houfes; 
his  relldence  being  at  the  deanery,  and  hers  in  lodgings  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river  LifFy.  The  dean  kept  two  public  days 
every  week,  on  which  the  dignity  of  his  Itation  was  fuftained 
with  the  utmoft  elegance  and  oecorum,  under  the  dire61ion  of 
Mrs.  Johnfon.  As  to  his  employment  at  home,  he  feems  to 
have  had  no  heart  to  apply  himfilf  to  ftudy  of  any  kind,  but 
to  have  refigned  himfelf  wholly  to  fuch  amufements  and  fuch 
company  as  offered,  that  he  might  not  think  of  his  fituation,  the 
misfortunes  of  his  friends,  and  his  difappointraents.  "  I  was 
three  years,"  fays  he  to  Gay,  "  reconciling  myfelf  to  the  fcene 
and  bufioefs  to  which  fortune  had  condemned  me;  and  (lupidity 
was  what  I  had  recourfe  to." 

The  firft  remarkable  event  of  his  life,  after  his  fettlement  at 
the  deanery,  was  his  marriage  to  Mrs.  Johnfon,  after  a  moflr 
intimate  friendftiip  of  more  than  fixteen  years.  This  was  in 
1716;  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  Dr.  Aflie,  then 
biOiop  of  Clogher,  to  whom  the  dean  had  been  a  pupil  in 
Trinity-college,  Dublin.  But,  whatever  were  the  motives  to 
this  marriage,  the  dean  and  the  lady  continued  to  live  afterwards 
juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  lived  before.  Mrs.  Dingley 
was  itill  the  infeparable  companion  of  Stella,  wherever  ihe 
went;  and  (he  never  refided  at  the  deanery,  except  when  the 
dean  had  his  fits  of  giddinefs  and  deafnefs.  Till  this  time  he 
had  continued  his  vifits  to  Vaneifa,  who  prefcrved  her  reputa- 
tion and  friends,  and  was  vifitcd  by  many  perfons  of  rank,  cha- 
rader,  and  fortune,  of  both  fexes;  but  now  his  vifits  were  lefs 
frequent.  In  1717,  her  filter  died;  and  the  whole  remains  of 
the  family  fortune  centering  in  Vanefla,  fhe  retired  jo  SelbridgCj, 
a  fmall  houfe  and  eftate  about  twelve  miles  from  Dublin^  which 
S3  had 
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had  been  piirchnfcd  by  her  father.  From  this  place  fhe  wro'e 
frequently  to  the  dean;  and  he  anfwered  her  letters:  fhe 
preiTed  him  to  marry  her,  but  he  rallied,  and  flill  avoided  a 
pofitive  denial.  She  prelTed  him  fVill  more,  either  to  accept  or 
refufc  her  as  a  wife;  upon  which  he  wrote  an  anfwer,  and 
delivered  it  with  his  own  hand.  The  receipt  of  this,  which 
probably  communicated  the  fatal  fecret  of  his  marriage  with 
Stella,  the  imhappv  lady  did  not  furvive  many  weeks;  {he  wa<^, 
however,  fufficicntly  compofcd  to  cancel  a  will  (he  had  made 
in  the  dean's  favour,  and  to  make  another,  in  which  fhe  left  her 
fortune  to  her  two  executors,  Dr.  Berkeley  bifhop  of  Cloyne, 
and  Mr.  Marfhall,  one  of  the  king's  ferjeants  at  law. 

From  1716  to  1720,  is  a  chafm  in  the  dean's  life  which  it 
lias  been  fcund  difRcuU  to  fill  up  ;  lord  Orrery  thinks,  with 
great  reafon,  that  he  employed  this  time  upon  "  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels." This  work  is  a  moral  and  political  romance,  in  which 
Swift  had  exerted  the  (Irongefl:  efforts  of  a  fine  irregular  genius: 
but  while  his  imagination  and  wit  delight,  it  is  hardly  poifible  not 
to  be  fometimes  offended  with  his  fatire,  which  fcts  not  only 
all  human  aftions,  but  human  nature  iifelf  in  the  worff  light. 
The  truth  is.  Swift's  difappointments  had  rendered  him  fplenetic 
and  angry  with  the  whole  world  ;  and  he  frequently  indulged 
himfelf  in  a  mifanthropy  that  is  intolerable:  he  has  done  fo 
particularly  in  fome  parts  of  this  work.  About  this  time  the 
dean,  who  had  already  acquired  the  character  of  a  humouriff  and 
wit,  was  firft  regarded  with  general  kindnefs,  as  the  patriot  of 
Ireland.  He  wrote  **  A  propofal  for  the  ufe  of  Irifh  manufac- 
tures," which  made  himi  very  popular  ;  the  more  fo,  as  it  im- 
mediately r.iifed  a  violent  f^ame,  fo  that  a  profecution  was  com- 
menced againfl:  the  printer.  In  1724,,  he  wrote  the  *'•  Drapier's 
Letters;"  thofe  brazen  monuments  of  his  fame,  as  lord  Orrery 
calls' them.  A  patent  having  been  iniquitoufiy  procured  by  one 
Wood  to  coin  i8o,oool.  in  copper,  for  the  vSe  of  Ireland,  by 
■^hich  he  would  have  acquired  exorbitant  gain,  and  proportion- 
ably  impoverifhed  the  nation;  the  dean,  in  the  characier  of  a 
drapei",  wrote  a  feries  of  letters  to  the  people,  urging  them  not 
to  receive  this  copper  money.  Thefe  letters  united  the  whole 
nation  in  his  praife,  filled  every  ftreet  with  his  effigy,  and  every 
voice  with  acclamations;  and  Wood,  though  fupported  for  fome 
time,  was  at  length  compelled  to  withdraw  his  patent,  and  his 
money  was  totally  fuppretfed.  Froin  this  time  the  dean's  influ- 
ence in  Ireland  was  almoit  without  bouufls  :  he  Was  confulted 
in  whatever  related  to'domefVic  policy,  and  particularly  to  trade. 
The  weavers  always  confidered  him  as  their  patron  and  legiflator, 
after  his  propofal  for  the  uCs  of  the  Iri(li  manufaftures;  and 
when  eledions  were  depending  for  the  city  of  Dublin,  many 
corporations  refufed  to  declare  themfelves,  till  they  knew  his 
fentiments  and  inclinations.  Over  the  populace  he  was  the  moft 
abfolute 
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abfolute  monarch  that  ever  governed ;  and  he  was  regarded  by 
perfons  of  every  rank  with  veneration  and  efteem. 

He  was  feveral  times  in  England  on  a  vifit  to  Pope,  after  his 
fettlement  at  the  deanery,  particularly  in  1726  and  1727.  On 
Jan.  28,  1727,  died  his  beloved  Stella,  in  her  44th  year,  regretted 
by  the  dean  with  fuch  excefs  of  afFe£lion  as  the  livelieft  fenfibility 
alone  could  feel,  and  the  moft  excellent  chara£ler  excite;  {he 
had  been  declining  from  1724.  Stella  was  a  moft  amiable 
woman  both  in  perfon  and  mind.  Pier  ftature  was  tall,  her  hair 
and  eyes  black,  her  complexion  fair  and  delicate,  her  features 
regular,  foft,  and  animated,  her  fhape  eafy  and  elegant,  and  her 
manner  feminine,  polite,  and  graceful :  there  was  natural  mufic 
in  her  voice,  and  complacency  in  her  afpecl:  fhe  abounded  with 
wit,  which  was  always  accompanied  with  good-nature;  her 
virtue  was  founded  upon  humanity,  and  her  religion  upon 
reafon  ;  her  morals  were  uniform,  but  not  ri^id,  and  her  devo- 
tion was  habitual,  but  not  oftentatious.  "  Why  the  dean  did 
not  fooner  marry  this  moft  excellent  perfon ;  why  he  married 
her  at  all;  why  his  marriage  was  fo  cautioufly  concealed;  and 
why  he  was  never  known  to  meet  her  but  in  the  prefence  of  a 
tlnrd  perfon.;  are  enquiries  which  no  man  can  anfwer,"  fays 
the  writer  of  his  life  [s],  *'  without  abfurdity." 

Suppofing  Swift  to  have  been  guided  in  this  affair  by  mere 
caprice  and  humour,  he  cannot  but  be  feen  in  a  moft  ungracious 
light,  and  confidered  as  a  man  utterly  devoid  of  humanity  ;  for 
it  is  generally  agreed,  that  Stella's  immature  death  was  occafi- 
oned  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  condudl  towards  her.  It  appears, 
by  feveral  incidents,  that  ftie  regretted  and  difapproved  this  con- 
duct, and  that  fhe  fometimes  reproached  him  with  unkindnefs  ; 
for  to  fuch  regret  and  reproach  he  certainly  alludes,  in  the  fol- 
lowing verfes  on  her  birth-day,  in  1726: 

**  O,  then,  whatever  heav'n  intends. 
Take  pity  on  your  pitying  friends: 
Nor  let  your  ills  afFe6l  your  mind, 
To  fancy  they  can  be  unkind ; 
Me,  furely  me,  you  ought  to  fpare. 
Who  gladly  would  your  fuiferings  Ibare.'* 
It  is  faid  the  dean  did  at  length  earneftly  defire,  that  fhe  might 
be  publicly  owned  as  his  wife ;  but,  as  her  health  was  then  de- 
clining, fhe  faid,  "  it  is  too  late,"  and  infifted,  that  they  Oiould 
continue  to  live,  as  they  had  lived  before.     To  this  the  dean  in 
his  turn  confented,  and  fuffered  her  to  difpofe  entirely  of  her 
own  fortune,  by  her  own  name,  to  a  public  charity,  when  fhe  died. 
The  moft  inexcufable  part  of  Swift's  conduct  certainly  ap- 
pears in  this  unhappy  affair,  for  which  no  proper  apology  can 
be  made  5  and  which  the  vain  attempts  of  his  friends  have  only 

[i]  Hawkefworth,  p  .46. 
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tended  to  aggravate  [t].  One  attributes  his  fingular  condu£^  to 
a  peculiarity  in  his  conftitution,  but,  if  he  knew  that  he  was 
unfit  to  enter  into  the  married  ftate,  how  came  he  to  unite  one 
lady  to  himfelf  by  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  and  explicitly  to 
declare  his  paflion  to  the  other  ?  What  can  we  think  alfo  of  the 
fenfibjlity  of  a  man  who,  ftrongly  attached  as  he  feems  to  have 
been  to  both,  could  filently  throw  down  a  paper  before  the  one, 
which  proved  her  "  death-warrant,"  and  could  throw  the  other 
(his  beloved  Stella)  into  unfpeakable  agonies,  in  her  laft  illnefs, 
and  quit  her  for  ever,  "  only  for  adjuring  him,  by  their  friend- 
fhip,  to  let  her  have  tlie  fatisfa£lion  of  dying  at  leaft,  though 
(he  had  not  lived,  his  acknowledged  wife."  Another  apologift 
infinuates.  upon  fomething  like  evidence,  that  Stella  bore  a  fon 
to  Swift,  and  yet  labours  to  excufe  him  for  not  declaring  her  his 
wife,  becaufe  Ihe  had  agreed  at  the  marriage  that  it  Oiould  re- 
main a  fecret,  unle/s  the  difcovery  fhould  be  demanded  by  urgent 
neceffity.  But  v/hat  could  be  meant  by  urgent  necefTuy,  unlefs 
it  alluded  to  the  birth  of  children,  he  confefles  it  would  be  hard  to 
fay.  The  truth  is,  probably,  what  has  been  faid  by  Dr.  Johnfon, 
that  the  man  whom  Stella  had  the  misfortune  to  love,  was  fond 
of  fingularity,  and  defirous  to  make  a  mode  of  happinefs  for 
himfelf,  different  from  the  general  courfe  of  things,  and  the 
order  of  Providence.  He  wifhed  for  all  the  pleafures  of  perfeft 
friend  (hip,  without  the  uneafmefs  of  conjugal  reflraint.  But 
v/ith  this  ftate  poor  Stella  was  not  fatisfied;  Oiewas  never  treated 
as  a  wife,  and  to  the  world  fhe  had  the  appearance  of  a  miftrefs. 
She  lived  fullenly  on,  hoping  that  in  time  he  would  own  and  re- 
ceive her.  This,  as  we  have  feen,  he  did  at  laft  offer  to  do; 
but  not  till  the  change  of  his  manners,  and  the  depravation  of 
his  mind,  made  her  tell  him  that  it  was  too  late. 

From  the  death  of  Stella,  his  life  became  much  retired,  and 
the  auflcrity  of  his  temper  increafed:  he  could  not  enjoy  his 
public  days;  thefe  en'ertainments  were  therefore  difcontinued, 
and  he  fometimes  avoided  the  company  of  his  moft  intimate 
friends;  but  in  time  he  grew  mere  defirous  of  company.  In 
1732,  he  complains,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gay,  "  that  he  had  a 
large  houfe,  and  fhould  hardly  find  one  vifitor,  if  he  was  not 
able  to  hire  him  with  a  bottle  of  wine;"'  and,  in  another  to 
Mr.  Pope,  that  *'  he  was  in  danger  of  dying  poor  and  friendlefs, 
even  his  female  friends  having  forfaken  him;  which,"  as  he 
fays,  "  vexed  him  moft,"  Thefe  complaints  were  afterwards 
repeated  in  a  flrain  of  yet  greater  fenfibility  and  felf-pity:  **  All 
my  friends  have  forfaken  me:" 

"  Vertiginofus[u],  inops,  furdus,  male  gratus  amicis. 
Deaf,  giddy,  helplefs,  le.t  alone, 
To  all  my  friends  a  burden  grown," 
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As  he  lived  much  in  folitude,  he  frequently  amuPed  himfclf 
with  writing;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  although  his  mind 
was  greatly  deprefled,  and  his  principal  enjoyment  was  at  an  end 
when  Mrs.  Johnfon  died,  yet  there  is  an  air  of  levity  and  trifling 
in  fome  of  the  pieces  he  wrote  afterwards,  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other:  fuch  in  particular  are  his  "  Dire''^}ions  to 
Servants,"  and  fcveral  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Dr.  Sheridan. 
In  1733,  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the  teft  aft  in 
Ireland,  the  DilTenters  often  affc6ted  to  call  themfdves  brothLr- 
proteftants,  and  fellow-chriftians,  with  the  members  of  the  eua- 
bliftied  church.  Upon  this  occalion  the  Dean  wrote  a  fhoit 
copy  of  verfes,  which  fo  provoked  one  Bettefworth,  a  lawyer 
and  member  of  the  Irifh  parliament,  that  he  fwore,  in  the 
hearing  of  many  perfons,  to  revenge  himfelf  either  by  murdering 
or  maiming  the  author;  and,  for  this  purpofc,  he  engaged  his 
footman,  with  two  ruffians,  to  fecure  the  dean  wherever  he 
cotjld  be  found.  This  being  known,  thirty  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  within  the  liberty  of  St.  Patrick's,  waited  upon  the  dean 
in  form,  and  prefentcd  a  paper  fubfcribed  with  their  names,  in 
which  they  folenmly  engaged,  in  behalf  of  themfelves  and  the 
reft  of  the  liberty,  to  defend  his  perfon  and  fortune,  as  the 
friend  and  benefador  of  his  country.  When  this  paper  was 
delivered,  Swift  was  in  bed,  deaf  and  giddy,  yet  made  a  fhift 
to  didlate  a  proper  anfwer.  Thefe  fits  of  deafnefs  and  giddi- 
refs,  which  were  the  efFeds  of  his  furfeit  before  he  was  twenty 
years  old,  became  more  frequent  and  violent,  in  proportion  as 
he  grew  into  years:  and  in  1736,  while  he  was  writing  a  fatire 
on  the  Irifli  parliament,  which  he  called  '*  The  Legion  Club," 
he  was  feized  with  one  of  thefe  fits,  the  effect  of  which  was  To 
dreadful,  that  he  left  the  poem  unfinifhed,  and  never  afterwards 
attempted  a  compofition,  either  in  verfe  or  profe,  that  required 
a  courfe  of  thinking,  or  perhaps  more  than  one  fitting  to  finifh. 

From  this  time  his  memory  was  perceived  gradually  to  de- 
cline, and  his  paffions  to  pervert  his  underftandlng ;  and  in 
1 741,  he  was  fo  very  bad,  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  conver- 
fation.  Strangers  were  not  permitted  to  approas;h  him,  and  his 
friends  found  it  neceffary  to  have  guardians  appointed  of  his 
perfon  and  eftate.  Early  in  1742,  his  reafon  was  fubverted, 
and  his  rage  became  abfolute  madnefs.  In  Odtober  his  left  eye 
fwelled  to  the  fize  of  an  egg,  and  feveral  large  boils  broke  out 
on  his  arms  and  body;  the  extreme  pain  of  which  kept  him 
awake  near  a  month,  and  during  one  week  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  five  perfons  reflrained  him,  by  mere  force,  from  pulling  out 
his  eyes.  Upon  the  fubfiding  of  thefe  tumours,  he  knew  thofe 
about  him ;  and  appears  fo  far  to  have  recovered  his  underftand- 
ing  and  temper,  that  there  were  hopes  he  might  once  more 
enjoy  fociety,  Thefe  hopes,  however,  were  but  of  fhort  dura- 
tion: 
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tion:  for,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  funk  into  a  (late  of  total 
infenfibility,  and  could  not,  without  great  difficuUv,  be  prevailed 
on  to  wsik  acrofs  the  room.  This  was  the  effe6l  of  another 
bodily  difeafe,  his  brain  being  loaded  with  water.  Mr.  Stevens, 
an  ing'-rious  clergyman  of  Dublin,  pronounced  this  to  be  the 
cafe  durmg  his  illnefs ;  and,  upon  opening  his  body,  it  appeared 
that  he  was  not  miftaken.  After  the  dean  had  continued  filent 
a  whole  year,  in  this  (late  of  helplefs  idiotifm,  his  houfe-keeper 
went  into  his  room  on  the  30th  of  November  in  the  morning, 
and  told  him,  "  it  was  his  birth-day,  and  tliat  bonfires  and  illu- 
minations were  preparing,  to  celebrate  it  as  uiual :"  to  which 
he  immediately  replied,  **  It  is  all  folly,  they  had  better  let  it 
alone."  Some  other  indances  of  Ihort  intervals  of  fcnfibility 
and  reafon,  after  his  madnefs  ended  in  ftupor,  feem  to  prove, 
that  his  diforder,  whatever  it  was,  had  not  dertroyed,  but  only 
fufpcnded  the  powers  of  his  mind.  In  1744,  he  now  and  then 
called  his  fervant  by  name  ;  and  once  attempting  to  fpeak  to  him, 
but  not  being  able  to  exprefs  his  meaning,  he  fhewcd  figns  of 
much  uneafincfs,  and  at  lafl  faid,  "  I  am  a  fool."  Once  after- 
wards, as  his  fervant  was  taking  away  his  watch,  he  faid,  <*  bring 
it  here:"'  and  when  the  fame  fervant  was  breaking  a  large  hard 
coal,  he  faid,  "  That  is  a  ftone,  you  blockhead."  From  this 
time  he  was  perfedlly  filent,  till  the  latter  end  of  0£lober  1 745, 
aiid  then  died,  without  the  lead  pang  or  convulfion,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age. 

His  works  have  been  printed  often,  and  in  various  forms,  and 
from  them  it  is  eafy  to  colledl  his  character.  Of  thefe,  the  mofl 
elegant  is  in  fourteen  \ols.  4to;  a  kind  of  Variorum  edition,  of 
•which  eight  were  publifhed  by  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  three  by  Deane 
Swift,  efq.  and  three  by  Mr.  Nichols.  Thefe  have  been  reprinted 
in  twenty-five  volumes  large  8vo;  in  twenty-feven  volumes  of 
a  fmaller  8vo;  and  alfo  in  twenty-feven  volumes  i8mo.  In 
1784  a  new  edition  was  printed,  in  feventeen  volumes  8vo,  with 
an  elaborate  Life  of  Swift,  or  rather  panegyric  on  him,  by  the 
editor,  T.  Sheridan,  which  occupies  thefirit  volume. 

There  are  fome  particulars,  however,  relating  to  his  conver- 
fation  and  private  ceconomy,  which  we  will  mention.  He  had 
a  rule  never  to  fpeak  more  than  a  minute  at  a  time,  and  to 
■wait  for  others  to  take  up  the  converfation.  He  greatly  ex- 
celled in  punning;  and  he  ufed  to  fay,  "  that  none  de'fpifed 
that  talent,  but  thofe  who  were  without  it."  He  excelled  no 
lefs  in  telling  a  ftory,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  ufed  to 
tell  the  fame  too  often:  he  never  dealt  in  the  double  entendre, 
or  profanenefs  upon  facred  fubje£ls.  He  loved  to  have  ladies 
in  the  company,  becaufe  it  preferved,  he  faid,  the  delicacy  of 
converfation:  yet  it  is  certain  there  are  in  his  writings  the 
greatelt  indelicacies.     He  kept  his  friends  in  fome  degree  of 
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t'.ve,  vet  was  more  open  to  admonition  than  flattery.  Though 
he  appeared  churlifh  and  aultere  to  his  fervants,  yet  he  was  in 
reality  a  moft  kind  and  generous  mafter;  and  he  was  alfovery 
charitable  tp  the  poor.  In  the  mean  time,  it  muft  be  owned, 
that  there  was  not  any  great  foftnefs  or  fympathy  in  his  na- 
ture; although,  perhaps,  not  quite  fo  much  mifanthropy  as  ap- 
pears in  his  writings:  and  all  allow,  that  he  grew  covetous  as 
he  grew  old.  As  an  eccleliaftic,  he  was  fcnipuloufly  exa6l  in 
the  exercife  of  his  fundion,  as  well  with  regard  to  fpiritual  as 
temporal  things.  His  manner  was  without  ceremony,  but  not 
ruftic  ;  for  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  modes  and 
variations  of  politenefs,  though  he  pradifed  them  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himfelf.  He  was  naturally  temperate,  chafte,  ,anJ 
frugal;  and,  being  alfo  high-fpirited,  and  confidering  wealth  as 
the  pledge  of  independence,  it  is  not  firange  that  his  frugality 
Ihould  verge  towards  avarice. 

As  to  his  political  principles,  if  his  own  account  may  be 
taken,  he  abiiorred  Whigglfni  only  in  thofc,  who  made  it  confifl 
in  damning  the  church,  reviling  the  clergy,  abetting  the  DilTen- 
ters,  and  fpeaking  contemptuoufly  of  revealed  religion.  He 
always  declared  himfelf  againlt  a  Popiih  fucceffor  to  the  crown, 
whatever  title  he  might  have  by  proximity  of  blood;  nor  did  he 
regard  the  right  line  upon  any  other  account,  than  as  it  was 
eftablifhed  by  law,  and  had  much  weight  in  the  opinions  of  the 
people.  That  he  was  not  at  any  time  a  bigot  to  party,  or  in- 
difcriminately  transferred  his  refentments  from  principles  to  per- 
fons,  was  [o  evident  by  his  conduft,  that  he  was  often  rallied 
by  the  minifters,  for  never  coming  to  them  without  a  Whig  in 
his  fleeve;  and  though  lie  does  not  appear  to  have  afked  any  thing 
for  himfelf,  yet  he  often  prefTed  lord  Oxford  in  favour  of  Ad- 
difon,  Congreve,  Rowe,  and  Steele.  He  frequently  converfed 
with  all  thefe,  choofing  his  friends  by  their  perfonal  merit, 
without  any  regard  to  their  political  principles;  and,  in  par- 
ticular, his  friendfhip  with  Mr.  Addifon  continued  inviolable, 
and  with  as  much  kindnefs,  as  when  they  ufed  to  meet  at  lord 
Halifax's  or  lord  Somers's,  who  were  leaders  of  the  oppofite 
party. 

By  his  will,  dated  in  May  1740,  jufl  before  he  ceafed  to  be 
a  reafonable  being,  he  left  about  1200I.  in  legacies;  and  the  reft 
of  his  fortune,  which  amounted  to  about  ii,oool.  to  erect  and 
endow  an  hofpital  for  ideots  and  lunatics.  He  was  buried  in 
the  great  aifle  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  under  a  ftone  of  black 
marble,  infcribed  with  the  following  Latin  epitaph.  It  was 
written  by  himfelf,  and  gives  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  ftate  of 
mind  which  could  didtate  fuch  words  on  fuch  an  occadon. 
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*'  Hie  depofitum  eft  corpus  • 

Jonathan  Swift,  S.T.P. 
Hujus  ecclefiae  cathedralis  decani, 
Ubi  faeva  indignatio  iilterius  cor  lacerare  nequit. 
Abi,  viator,  &  imitare. 
Si  poteris, 
Strenuum  pro  virili  libertatis  vindicatorem. 
Obiit,  &c. 
SWIFT  (Deane),  a  near  relation  to  the  celebrated  dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  being  grandfon  to  Godwin  Swift,  the  dean's  tinc]e[x], 
was  in  1739  recommended  by  Swift  to  the  notice  of  Pope,  as 
"  the  moft  valuable  of  any  in  his  faniily." — "  He  was  firft," 
fays  the  dean,   '*  a  ftudent  in  this  univerfity,   [Dublin],  and 
finilhed  his  ftudies  in  Oxford,  where  Dr.  King,  principal  of 
St.  Mary  Hall,  aflTured  me,  that  Mr.  Swift  behaved  with  repu- 
t^ion  and  credit:  he  hath  a  very  good  tafle  for  wit,  writes  agree- 
able and  entertaining  verfes,  and  is  a  perfe6l  malter,  equally 
fkilled  in  the  beft  Greek  and  Roman  authors.     He  hath  a  true 
fpirit  for  liberty,  and  with  all  thefe  advantages  is  extremely  de- 
cent and  modeft.     Mr.  Swift  is  heir  to  the  little  paternal  eftate 
of  our  family  at  Goodrich,  in  Herefordfhire.    He  is  named  Deanc 
Swift,  becaufe  his  great  grandfather,  by  the  mother's  fide,  was 
admiral  Deane,  who,  having  been  one  of  the  regicides,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fave  his  neck  by  dying  a  year,  or  two  before  the 
Rertorstion."     He  pulifhed,  in  1755,    "  An  Effay  upon  the 
Lite,    Writings,   and   Character  of   Dr.  Jonathan  Swift;"  in 
1765,  the  eighth  quarto  volume  of  the  dean's  Works;  and,  in 
1768,  two  volumes  of  his  "  Lette:s."     Mr.  Swift  died  at  Wor- 
cefter,  July  12,  1783:  he  had  long  meditated  a  complete  edition 
of  his  relation's  works,  and  had  by  him  many  new  materials  for 
that  purpofe,  with  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  fome  of  the  family 
will  yet  favour  the  public. 

SWINTON  (John),  a  very  celebrated  Englifh  antiquary, 
was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Chefter,  the  fon  of  John  Swinton 
of  Bexton  in  that  cum^y,  gent.  He  was  born  in  1703.  The 
circumflanzes  of  his  parents  were  probably  not  affluent,  as  he 
was  entered  at  Oxford  in  the  rank  of  a  fervitor  at  Wadham 
college.  This  was  in  October  17 19.  It  may  be  prefumed  that 
he  recommended  himfelf  in  that  fociety  by  his  talents  and  beha- 
viour, as,  on  June  30,  1723,  he  was  elected  a  fcholar  on  a 
Chefhire  foundation  in  the  C(yllcge.  In  t!ie  December  following 
he  took  his  firfl:  degree  in  arts.  Before  he  became  mafter  of 
arts,  (which  was  on  Dec.  2,  1726),  he  had  chofen  the  church 
for  his  profeflion,  and  was  ordaintd  deacon  by  the  bifhop  of 
Oxford,  May  30,  1725  ;  and  was  afterwards  admitted  to  prieft's 
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orders  on  May  28,  1727.  He  was  not  long  without  fome  pre- 
ferment, being  admitted  to  the  re£lory  of  St.  Peter  le  Bailey  in 
Oxford,  (a  living  in  the  gift  of  the  crown),  under  a  fequedra- 
tion,  and  inftituted  to  it  in  February  1728.  In  June,  the  fame 
year,  he  was  ele6led  a  fellow  of  his  college  ;  but,  defirous  pro-  '^ 
bably  to  take  a  wider  view  of  the  world,  he  accepted,  not  long 
after,  the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  the  Englifh  fa6\ory  at 
Leghorn,  to  which  he  had  been  chofen.  In  this  fituation  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  his  health,  and,  leaving  it  on  that  account, 
he  was  at  Florence  in  April  1733,  where  he  attended  Mr.  Cole- 
man, the  Englilh  envoy,  in  his  laft  moments.  Mr.  Swinton 
returned  through  Venice  and  Vienna;  and,  in  Company  with 
fome  Englifh  gentlemen  of  fortune,  vifited  Prefburg  in  Hun- 
gary, and  was  prefent  at  one  of  their  aflerablies. 

It  is  poflible  that  he  had  not  quitted  England  in  the  fummer 
of  1730,  for  he  was  defied  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
June  that  year,  and  admitted  about  three  months  later.  It  was 
probably  while  he  was  abroad  that  he  was  admitted  into  fome 
foreign  focieties,  namely  the  academy  degll  Apatijii  at  Florence, 
and  the  Etrufcan  Academy  of  Cortona.  On  his  return  he  feems 
to  have  taken  I'p  his  abode  at  Oxford,  where  he  refided  all  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  and  was  for  many  years  chaplain  to  the 
gaol  in  that  city.  It  may  be  prefun;ed  that  he  married  in  1743 ; 
it  was  then  at  leafl  that  he  gave  up  his  fellowfhip.  In  1759  he 
became  bachelor  of  divinity;  in  1767  he  was  eleded  Ciijios 
Archivoriim,  or  keeper  of  the  univeruty  records;  and,  on  April 
4,  1777,  he  died  ;  leaving  no  children.  His  wife  furvived  till 
1784,  and  both  were  bnried,  with  a  very  fhort  and  plain  infcrip- 
tion,  in  the  chapel  of  Wadham  college. 

It  remains  to  take  notice  of  the  molt  important  monuments 
of  a  literary  man's  life,  his  publications.  Thcfe  were  numerous, 
and  learned,  but  not  of  great  magnitude.  He  publifhed,  i. 
"  De  Linguae  Etrurisc  Re^alis  vernacida  Didbrtatio/'  410.  19 
pages,  Oxon,  1738.  2.  "  A  critical  elfay  concerning  the  words 
Aaijw.wv  and  Aa(p(,ovjov,  occafloned  by  two  late  enquiries  into  the 
meaning  of  the  dLmoniacks  in  the  New  Teftament,"  8vo. 
London,  1739.  3.  "  De  prifcis  Romanoium  Uteris  dillertatio," 
4to.  20  pages,  Oxon.  1746.  4.  '*  De  primogenio  Etrufk-onim 
alphabcto,  dillertatio,"  Oxon,  1746.  5.  *'  liifcriptiones  Ci- 
tieie  :  five  in  binas  infcriptioncs  Phoenicias,  inter  rudera  Citii 
nuper  repertas,  conje>^uru;-.  Accedit  de  nummis  quibufdam 
Samaritanis  et  Phoeniciis,  vel  infolitam  pra;  fe  literaturam  feren- 
tibus,  vel  in  lucem  hadenus  non  editis,  diflertatio,"  4to,  87 
pages,  Oxford,  1750.  6.  **  Infciiptiones  Citic^s:  five  in  binas 
alius  infcriptiones  Phoenicias,  inter  rudera  Citii  nuper  repertas, 
conjeduras,"  4to.  19  pages.  7.  **  De  nummis  quibufdam  Sa- 
maritanis et  Phoeniciis,  vel  infolitam  pras  fe  literaturam  ferenti- 
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bus,  vel  in  luccm  haclcnus  non  editis,  differtatlo  fecunda/'  410, 
36  pages.  8.  "  Metilia:  five  do  quinario  Gcntis  Metilix-,  c 
nummis  retuilis  cxteroquin  minimum  notae,  dillertatio,"  410. 
22  pages,  Oxon,  1750.  9,  Several  difTertations  publiihed  in 
the  Philofophical  Tianfaflions  of  tiie  Royal  Society.  As,  '<  A 
difi'ertation  upon  a  Parthian  coin;  with  charaders  on  the  reverfe 
refembling  thofe  of  the  Palmyrenes,"  vol.  xlix.  p.  593.  *'  Some 
remarks  on  a  Parthian  coin,  with  a  Greek  and  Parthian  legend, 
never  before  publiflied,  vol.  1.  p.  16.  "  A  diflertation  upon 
the  Phoenician  numeral  characters,  anciently  ufed  at  Sidon," 
vol.  1.  p.  791-  "  In  nummum  Parthicum  haftenus  ineditum 
conjedurae,"  vol.  li.  p.  683.  *'  A  dillertation  upon  a  Samnite 
Denarius,  never  before  publiflied,  vol.  lii.  p.  28.  **  An  ac- 
count of  a  fubjerated  Denarius  of  the  Pla^torian  family,  adorned 
with  an  Etrufcan  infcription  on  the  reverfe,  never  before  pub- 
liflied or  explained,"  vol.  Ixii.  p.  60.  "  Obfervations  upon 
five  ancient  Perfian  coins,  flruck  in  Paleftine  or  Phoenicia,  be- 
fore the  diflblution  of  the  Perfian  empire,"  vol.  Ixii.  p.  345. 
Other  papers  by  him  may  be  found  in  the  general  index  to  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa6tions.  10.  A  part  of  the  ancient  uni- 
verfal  hiftory,  contained  in  the  fixth  and  feventh  volumes  of  that 
great  work.  The  particulars  of  this  piece  of  literary  hifliory 
were  communicated  by  Dr.  Johnfon  to  Mr.  Nichols,  in  a  paper 
printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December  1784,  p. 
892.  The  original  of  that  paper,  which  affords  a  flrong 
proof  of  the  Heady  attachment  of  Johnfon  to  the  interefts  of 
literature,  has  been,  according  to  his  delire,  depoCted  in  the 
Briiilli  Mufeum.  The  letter  is  as  follows  ; 
"  To  Mr.  Nichols. 

*'  The  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton  of  Oxford  having  one  day 
remarked,  that  one  man,  meaning,  I  fuppofe,  no  man  but 
himfelf,  could  affign  all  the  parts  of  the  Univerfal  Hiltory  to  their 
proper  authors,  at  the  rcquefl:  of  lir  P.obert  Chambers,  or  of 
myfelf,  gave  the  account  which  I  now  tranfinit  to  you  in  his 
his  own  hand,  being  willing  that  of  fo  great  a  work  the  hift:ory 
fliould  be  knov/n,  and  that  each  writer  fliould  receive  his  due 
proportion  of  praife  from  pollerity.  I  recommend  to  you  to 
preferve  this  fcrap  of  literary  intelligence,  in  Mr.  Svvinton's 
own  hand,  or  to  depofit  it  in  the  Mufeum,  that  the  veracity  of 
the  account  may  never  be  doi>.b:ed, 

I  r.;n,  fir, 
your  mod  humble  fervant, 
Dec.  6,  1784.  Sam.  Johnson." 

The  paper  alluded  to,  befides  fpecifying  fom.e  parts  written 
by  other  perfons,  aifigns  the  following  divifions  of  the  hiftory 
to  Mr.  Swinton  himfelf.     "  The  hiftoxy  of  the  Carthaginians, 
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Numidrans,  Mauritanians,  Gaitulians,  Garamantes,  Melano- 
Gaetulians,  Nigritx,  Cyrenaica,  Marmarica,  the  Regio  Syrtica^^ 
Turks,  Tartars,  and  Moguls,  Indians,  and  Chincfe,  a  difTer- 
tation  on  the  peopling  of  America,  and  one  on  the  independency 
of  the  Arabs. 

In  the  year  1740  Mr.  Swinton  was  involved  in  a  law-fuit,  in 
confequence  of  a  letter  he  had  publifhed.  It  appears  from  a 
paper  of  the  time  [z],  that  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swinton, 
highly  refleifting  on  Mr.  George  Baker,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  latter,  the  court  of  King's  Bench  made  the  rule 
abfolute  for  an  information  againft  Mr.  Swinton.  Thefe  tvva 
gentlemen  were  alfo  engaged  for  fome  time  in  a  controverfy  at 
Oxford  ;  which  took  its  rife  from  a  matter  relative  to  Dr. 
Thilllethwaite,  fome  time  warden  of  Wadhain,  which  then 
attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Swinton  had  the  manners,  and 
fome  of  the  peculiarities  often  feen  in  very  reclufe  fcholars, 
which  gave  rife  to  many  whimfical  ftories.  Among  the  reft, 
there  is  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bofwell,  in  the  Life  of  Johnfon,^ 
as  having  happened  in  the  year  1754.  Johnfon  was  then  on  a 
vifit  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  "  About  this  time,"  he  fays, 
"  there  had  been  an  execution  of  two  or  three  criminals  at 
Oxford,  on.  a  Monday.  Soon  afterwards,  one  day  at  dinner,  I 
was  faying  that  Mr.  Swinton,  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  and  alfo 
a  frequent  preacher  before  the  imiverfity,  a  learned  man,  but 
often  thoughtlefs  and  abfcnt,  preached  the  condemnation  fermoa 
on  repentance,  before  the  convi6ls  on -the  preceding  day,  Sunday  j 
and  that,  in  the  clofe,  he  told  his  audience  that  he  Ihould  give 
them  the  remainder  of  what  he  had  to  fay  on  the  fubjed,  the 
next  Lord's-day.  Upon  which,  one  of  our  company,  a  dodfor 
of  divinity,  and  a  plain  matter-of-fa6l  man,  by  way  of  offering 
an  apology  for  Mr.  Swinton,  gravely  remarked,  that  he  had 
probably  preached  the  fame  fermon  before  the  univerfity  :  Yes, 
lir,  (fays  Johnfon,}  but  the  univerfity  were  not  to  be  hanged  the 
next  morning!" 

SYBRECHT  (John),  a  landfkip  painter,  was  born  at  Ant- 
werp ill  Brabant  about  the  year  1630,  and  brought  up  in  that 
city  under  his  father.  He  was  a  clofe  iir.itator  of  Nature  in  all 
his  landfcapes ;  and  in  his  younger  days  went  upon  the  Rhine 
and  other  adjacent  places,  where  he  drew  feveral  pleafant  views 
in  water-colours.  He  fpent  more  of  his  life  in  that  way,  than 
in  painting;  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  that  his  drawings 
were  more  valued  than  his  pi6lures.  The  duke  of  Buckingham, 
palling  through  the  Netherlands,  in  his  way  home  from  his  em- 
bally  into  France,  ft ayed  fome  time  at  Antwerp ;  where,  meet- 
ing with  fome  of  this  mafter's  works  in  landfcape,  he  was  fo 
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■well  plcafed  with  them,  that  he  invited  him  over  to  England, 
and  promifed  to  make  him  his  painter  in  that  way.  Sybrecht 
came,  and  continued  in  his  fer\ice  three  or  four  years;  then 
■worked  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  and  was  in 
vogue  a  long  time.  He  drew  feveral  forts  of  cattle  retnarkably 
well,  and  ufually  contrived  to  place  fome  of  them  in  his  land- 
fcapes.  .He  died  in  London  about  the  year  1703,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  James's  church. 

SYDENHAM  (Thomas),  an  excellent  Englilh  phyfician, 
■was  the  fun  of  William  Sydenham,  efq.  of  Winford  Eagle, 
in  Dorfctlhire,  and  was  born  there  about  1624.  In  1642,  he 
became  a  comm.oner  of  Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford ;  but  left  that 
place  when  it  was  turned  into  a  garrifon  for  Charles  I.  He 
then  w^ent  to  London,  where  he  fell  accidentally  into  the  com- 
pany of  Dr.  Cox,  an  eminent  phyfician,  who,  finding  him  to 
be  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  parts,  encouraged  and  put  him  into 
a  method  of  ftudying  phyfic,  at  his  return  to  the  univerfity. 
After  the  garrifon  was  delivered  up  to  the  parliament,  he  re- 
tired again  to  Magdalen-hall,  entered  on  the  phyfic  line,  and 
ivas  created  bachelor  of  phyfic,  April  1648,  not  having  before 
taken  any  degree  in  arts.  About  that  time  fubfcribing  and  fub- 
mitting  to  the  authority  of  the  vifitors  appointed  by  the  parliament, 
he  was,  through  the  interefl:  of  a  very  near  relation,  made  fel- 
low of  AiI-fouls-co1lege,  in  the  place,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  of  one  of 
thofe  many  then  eje<5led  for  their  loyalty.  After  he  had  con- 
tinued fotrie  years  there,  in  a  vigorous  application  to  the  ftudy 
of  phyfic,  he  left  the  univerfity,  without  taking  any  other  de- 
gree ttiere  ;  and  at  length  fettling  in  Weftminfter,  became  doftor 
of  his  faculty  at  Cainbridge,  licentiate  of  the  college  of  phyfi- 
Cians,  and  the  chief  phyfician  of  his  time  frofn  1660  to  1670. 
Tl-jca  he  began  to  be  difabled  by  the  gout,  and  could  not  attend 
the  pra£lice  fo  well  ;  yet  continued  to  increafe  in  fame  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  by  his  great  fkill  and  judgement 
Ihewn  upr.n  ail  occafions,  as  by  various  pieces  publifhed  from 
time  to  time.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Pall-m/ail,  the  29th  of 
December,  1689,  and  xvas  buried  in  tlie  church  of  St.  James, 
Weifminlter.  His  works  have  been  collected  and  frequently 
printed  at  London,  in  one  large  volume  8vo.  They  were  alfo 
printed  at  Leipfic,  in  171 1,  i2mo;  at  Geneva,  in  1716,  in 
two  volumes  410,  with  feveral  tradts  by  other  writers;  and  at 
Leyden  in  8vo.  They  were  written  by  himfelf  in  Englilh,  but 
tranflate^l  into  Latin,  before  they  were  publKhed,  by  fome  of 
his  friends.  His  "  Obfervationes  medicse  circa  morburum  ^u- 
torum  hiiturium  &c  curationem,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr. 
Mapletoft,    profellor   of   phyfic  in   Greili-dm-college  [z],    was 

[«]  Ward's  Lives  ci  the  ptofsflbrs  of  G.-efnam-coIleg;,  p.  275.  Lond.  174.0.  fol. 
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rranflated  by  that  gentleman;  his  other  pieces  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Havers,  of  I'rinity-collegc  in  Cambridge,  a  ftudent  in  phyfic, 
and  friend  of  Dr.  Mapletoft. 

Sydenham  has  frequently  been  called  the  father  of  phyfic 
among  the  moderns.  He  tells  us,  in  the  preface  which  Ihnds 
before  his  works,  that  the  increafe  and  perfection  of  the  medical 
art  is  to  be  advanced  by  thefe  two  means:  by  compofing  an  hif- 
tory  of  diflempers,  or  a  natural  and  exaCl  defcription  ot  diftem- 
pers  and  their  fymptoms;  and  by  deducing  and  e(t?blifhing  a 
method  of  cure  from  thence.  This  is  the  way  which  that  great 
delineator  of  the  right  road  to  real  knowledge  in  all  its  various 
branches,  the  lord  Bacon,  had  pointed  out;  and  its  being  more 
clofely  purfued  by  Sydenham  than  by  any  modern  phyfician  be- 
fore him,  is  what  has  jultly  entitled  him  to  thofe  high  enco- 
miums which  have  ever  been  paid  him.  Sir  Richard  Elackmore 
affirmed  [a],  and  all  are  now  convinced,  that  Sydenham,  "  who 
built  all  his  maxims  and  rules  of  pra6lice  \ipon  repeated  obfer- 
vations  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  difeafes,  and  the  power 
of  remedies,  has  compiled  fo  good  an  hiltory  of  dillempers,  and 
fo  prevalent  a  method  of  cure,  that  he  has  improved  and  ad- 
vanced the  healing  art  much  more  than  Dr.  Willis  with  all  his 
curious  fpeculations  and  fanciful  hypothefes."  He  relates  of 
himfelf,  in  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  that  ever  lince  he 
had  applied  himfelf  to  the  practice  of  phyfic,  he  had  been  of 
opinion,  and  the  opinion  had  been  every  day  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  him,  that  the  medical  art  could  not  be  learned  fo 
Airely  as  by  xi[e  and  experience;  and  that  he,  who  Ihould  pay 
the  niceil:  and  n  oil  accurate  attention  to  the  fymptoms  of  dif- 
tempers,  would  infallibly  fucceed  beft  in  fearching  out  the  true 
means  of  cure.  For  this  reafon,  fays  he,  I  gave  myfelf  up 
entirely  to  this  method  of  proceeding,  pcrfedly  fecure  and 
confident,  that,  while  I  followed  nature  as  my  guide,  I  could 
never  err.  He  tells  him  afterwards,  that  Mr.  Locke  approved 
his  method,  which  h.e  confidered  as  no  fraall  fandion  to  it;  and 
•what  he  fays  upon  this  occafion  of  Mr.  Locke  is  fo  remarkable, 
that  I  think  it  worth  tranfcribing.  **  Nofti  prasterea,  quern 
huic  meas  methodo  fuftragantem  habeam,  qui  earn  intimius  per 
omnia  perfpexerat,  utrlque  noftrum  conjundiiTimum  dominum 
Joannem  Locke;  quo  quidcm  viro,  five  ingenio  judicioquc  acri 
«5c  fubado,  five  etiam  antiquis,  hoc  eft,  optimis  moribus,  vix 
iuperiorem  quenquam,  inter  eos  qui  nunc  funt  homines  repertuixi 
iri  confido;  pauciffimos  certe  pares."  There  are  fome  Latin 
elegiac  verfes  by  Mr.  Locke,  addrelTed  to  Sydenham,  prefixed 
to  his  Treatif^  upon  Fevers. 

[a]  Trearife  upon  the  fmall-pox,  pref,  5.   l'%iy  8va, 
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Sir  Richard  Blackmore  having  obferved,  that  a  man  of  good 
fenfe,  vivacity,  and  fpirit,  may  arrive  at  the  higheft  rank  of 
phyficians,  without  the  affiftance  of  great  erudition  and  the 
knowledge  of  books,  tells  iis[b],  that  "  this  was  the  cafe  of 
Dr.  Sydenham,  who  became  an  able  and  eminent  phyfjcian, 
though  he  never  defigned  to  take  up  the  profefTion  till  the  civil 
wars  were  compofed;  and  then,  being  a  difbanded  officer,  he 
entered  upon  it  for  a  maintenance,  without  any  learning  pro- 
perly preparatory  for  the  undertaking  of  it.  And  to  fhew  the 
reader  what  contempt  he  had  for  the  writings  in  phyfic,  when 
one  day  I  aflced  him  what  books  I  (hould  read  to  qualify  me  for 
pra£lice,  he  replied,  Read  '  Don  Qiiixote,'  it  is  a  very  good 
book,  I  read  it  ftill:  fo  low  an  opinion  had  this  celebrated  man 
of  the  learning  colle<Eled  out  of  the  authors,  his  predecefTors.  And 
a  late  celebrated  phyfician,"  meaning  Dr.  John  RadclifFc,  "  whofe 
judgement  was  univerfally  relied  upon  as  almoft  infallible  in  his 
profeilion,  ufed  to  fay,  as  I  am  well  informed,  that  when  he 
died,  he  would  leave  behind  him  the  whole  myftery  of  phyfic  in 
half  a  fheet  of  paper.  It  is  true  both  thefe  doctors  carried  the 
matter  much  too  far  by  vilifying  learning,  of  which  they  were 
no  mailers,  and,  perhaps,  for  that  reafon."  The  compiler  of' 
this  article  in  the  General  Didionary,  quoting  this  palTage  from 
fir  Richard  Blackmore,  has,  with  great  judgement,  thought 
proper  to  qualify  it  a  little  vACa  the  following  anecdote :  "  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,"  fays  he,  '*  to  whom  this  article  was  read,  and 
who  was  very  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Sydenham,  told  me, 
that  he  never  knew  a  man  of  brighter  natural  parts  than  that 
phyfician ;  that  he  believed  what  is  here  faid  about  Don  Quixote 
to  be  merely  out  of  joke;  and  that  Tully  was  Dr.  Sydenham's 
favourite  author,  he  having  a  fine  bufto  of  him  in  his  ftudy." 

He  had  an  elder  brother  William,  who  was  fome  time  gen- 
tleman commoner  of  Trinity-college  in  Oxford,  and,  entering 
into  the  parliament's  army,  acquitted  himfelf  fo  M^ell,  that  he 
rofe,  by  feveral  gradations,  to  the  higheft  pofts  and  dignities. 
In  1649,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  I  fie  of  Wight,  and 
made  vice  admiral  of  that  ille  and  Hampfhire.  In  1653,  b? 
was  fummoned  to  parliament  for  Dorfetfhire ;  in  1654,  made 
commifiioner  of  the  treafury,  and  member  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil ;  and  in  165S,  fummoned  to  parliament  by  the  prote6lor 
Richard  Cromwell.  This  connecSlion,  together  with  his  own 
principles  and  former  engagements,  would  probably  hinder  Dr. 
Sydenham  from  being  a  very  popular  phyfician,  during  the  pe- 
riod  of  his  flourillaiiig ;  that  is,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
Juraes  11. 
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SYDENHAM  (Floyer),  a  learned  and  diligent  man,  un- 
fortunately altogether  unpatronized,  who  undertook,  and  In 
part  executed,  a  trandation  of  the  works  of  Plato.  His  pro- 
pofals  for  this  great  undertaking  were  publiihed  in  a  quarto  tract 
in  1759;  and  he  produced  fucceilively,  between  that  time  and 
1767,  tranflation  of  the  *'  lo,  a  difcourfe  on  poetry,"  of  "  The 
Greater  Hippias,"  "The  LefTer  Hippias,"  "  The  Banquet, 
Part  I."  and  '*  The  Banquet,  Part  II."  He  is  faid  to  hav^ 
lived  for  fome  years,  and  finally  to  have  died,  in  great  indigence, 
l^he  Gentleman's  Magazine,  places  his  death  on  April  the  ifl, 
1787,  and  adds,  that  he  was  born  in  1710,  and  educated  at 
Wadham-college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
April  30,  1734.  But  in  an  account  publifhed  by  the  fociety 
called  the  Literary  Pund,  the  following  narrative  of  his  death 
is  given:  *'  During  the  fummer  recefs  of  the  year  1788,  an 
event  took  place,  which  tarnifhed  the  charader  of  Englifh 
opulence  and  humanity,  and  affli6led  the  votaries  of  know- 
ledge. Floyer  Sydenham,  the  well-known  tranflator  of  Plato, 
one  of  tiie  moll:  ufeful,  if  not  one  of  the  mofl  competent 
Greek  fcholars  of  his  age;  a  man  revered  for  his  knowledge, 
and  beloved  for  the  candour  of  his  temper,  and  the  gen- 
tlenefs  of  his  manners,  died  in  cOnfequence  of  having  been 
arrefted,  and  detained,  for  a  debt  to  a  vi6lualler,  who  had, 
for  fome  time,  furnifhed  his  frugal  dinner.  At  the  news 
of  that  event,  every  friend  of  literature  felt  a  mixture  of 
forrow  and  fhame  ;  and  one  of  the  members  of  a  club  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  cofFee-houfe,  propofed,  that  it  fhould  adept 
as  its  objeft  and  purpofe,  fome  means  to  prevent  fnnilar  afflic- 
tions, and  to  ailift  deferving  authors  and  their  families  in 
diftrefs."  Whether  the  account  reported  to  thefe  gentlemen, 
of  the  time  and  manner  of  Sydenham's  death  was  accurate  or 
not,  the  friends  of  literature  and  humanity  will  feel  great 
confolation  in  finding  that  it  gave  occafion  to  a  fociety  fo  be- 
nevolent in  its  defigns;  which  arofe,  after  a  few  changes  and 
modifications,  out  of  the  propofal  above-mentioned.  The 
fociety  is  now  in  a  flourifhing  and  improving  ftate,  and  has 
given  very  timely  and  important  affiftancc  to  many  deferving 
authors. 

SYLBURGIUS  (Fredericus),  a  learned  German,  eminent 
for  his  great  flcill  in  Greek,  was  born  at  Marpurg,  in  the 
landgraviate  of  Heffe,  In  1546.  His  father,  although  a  far- 
mer, gave  him  a  liberal  education  ;  and  he  made  fo  good  a 
ofe  of  it,  as  to  become  perfed  in  the  Latin,  French,  and 
Greek  languages,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was  underftood  by 
very  few.  He  was  a  fchool-mafter  at  Licha,  for  fome  of  the* 
firft  years  of  his  life;  but  afterwards  quitted  that  employment, 
and  applied  himfeif  wholly  to  the  revlfing  and  correding  of 
T  %  ancient 
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ancient  authors,  the  Greek  particularly ;  many  of  which  "Were 
publifhed  by  him,  from  the  prefles  of  Wechel  and  Commelin. 
Among  thcfe  Avere  Ariftotle,  Herodotus,  Dionylius  Halicar- 
nenfis,  Dion  Caflius,  Juftin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Theodorct,  Sec.  He  greatly  affifte'd  Henry  Stephens,  in  com- 
piling his  "  ThefanrusGra^cx- lingua;"  and  was  alfothe  author 
of  a  Greek  grammar,  which  was  much  valued.  For  thefe  and 
other  fervices,  he  had  an  annual  ftipend  allowed  him  by  the 
univerfity  of  Marpurg.  He  was  univerfally  well  fpoken  of 
by  the  learned,  and  died  much  lamented  by  them  in  1596. 
*'  Unhappy  event,"  fays  Cafaubon  [c],  *'  to  the  republic  of 
letters!  for,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  fent  me  word  by 
Commelin  of  many  new  labours  projected  and  begun.  The 
lovers  of  Greek  have  more  efpecially  reafon  to  deplore  the  lofs 
of  him." 

This  learned  man  was  married,  but  did  not  live  very  hap- 
pily with  his  wife. 

SYLVESTER  (Joshua),  the  laborious  and  quaint  tranflator 
of  Du  Bartas;  v/as  born  in  1563,  and  died  September  28,  1618. 
His  death  happened  at  Middleburg  in  Holland.  By  what  cir- 
cumftances  he  was  induced,  or  compelled,  to  quit  his  native 
country  we  have  not  difcovered  ;  but  John  Vicars,  his  friend, 
%vho  flyles  him  "  the  beft  of  Poets,"  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  reproach 
to  his  country. 

A-nd  hadft  thou  dy'd  at  home  it  had  been  better  ; 
It  would  (at  leaft;  have  giv'n  thee  much  content  j 
But  herein  England's  worthy  to  be  Ihent, 

Which  to  thy  v/orth  did  prove  fo  bad  a  debtor. 

Nor  minde  I  this,  but  then  I  blufh  for  fhame, 
To  think,  that  though  a  cradle  thee  it  gave. 
Yet  (O  unkindej  deny'd  thy  corps  a  grave ; 

Much  more  a  flatue  reared  to  thy  name. 
Sylvefter's  tranllation  of  Du  Bartas,  is  dedicated  to  king  James, 
and  among  thofe  who  pay  him  the  hlgheft  compliments  appears 
Ben  Jonfon,  whom  tradition  makes  an  intimate  friend.  He 
tranflated  alfo  the  Qiiatraius  of  Pibrac,  and  many  other  pieces 
of  French  poetry  ;  with  fome  from  the  Latin  of  Fracafforlus, 
&c.  One  of  his  own  pieces  has  the  ridiculoufly  quaint  title  of 
♦'  Tobacco  battered,  and  the  pipes  fhattered,  (about  their  ears 
that  idlely  idolize  fo  bafc  and  barbarous  a  weed  ;  or  at  leaft- 
■wife  over-love  fo  loathfome  a  vanitie:}  by  a  volley  of  holy  fhot 
thundered  from  mount  Helicon."  This  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  written  to  pleafe  the  great  enemy  of  tobacco,  James  I . 
Not  much  can  now  be  laid  in  favour  of  his  cOmpolitions,  either 
the  tranllations,  or  thofe  that  are  original.     He  feems  to  have 

[c]  Epift.  xlviii.  ad  Jac.  Bongrafium. 
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been  always  In  great  poverty,  and  very  earneft  in  courting  the 
great  tor  relief.  He  appears,  in  a  dedication  to  the  parliament, 
to  allude  to  fome  per  Ton  of  the  name  of  Bowyer,  as  the  caufe 
of  his  ruin  ;  for  he  fubfcribes, 

**  Your  under-clarke,  unworthily  undon 

By  over  trufting  to  a  ftarting  Bozv- 

Ter — while  too  ftrong,  to  my  poor  wrong  and  woe." 
He  was  apparently  much  admired  in  his  time,  and  yet  v/as  neg- 
Icdcd ;  fo  that  the  moft  probable  caufe  for  his  exile  is  the  fear 
of  a  gaol  at  home. 

SYLVIUS  (James),  or  du  Bois,  a  moft  celebrated  phy- 
fician  of  France,  was  the  fon  of  Nicholas  du  Bois,  a  cambleV 
weaver,  who  had  eleven  fons  and  four  daughters.  He  was  born 
at  Amiens  in  Picardy,  in  14.78,  and  went  through  a  courfe 
of  claflical  learning,  under  his  elder  brother  Francis  Sylvius  ; 
who  vv'as  principal  of  the  college  of  Tournay  at  Paris^  and 
was  a  great  promoter  of  letters  in  that  age  of  barbafifm. 
I'here  he  learned  the  Latin  language,  in  much  greater  purity 
than  it  had  been  taught  for  a  long  time  ;  and  hence  it  was,  that 
his  writings  are  diftinguiilied  to  fuch  advantage  by  the  elegance 
of  the  (lyle.  He  acquired  a  perfe6l  maftery  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  fome  little  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew;  and  applied 
himfelf  alfo  to  mathematics  and  mechanics  fo  fuccefsfully,  as 
to  invent  machines,  which  defcrved  public  notice.  When  tlie 
time  was  come  for  giving  himfelf  entirely  up  to  phyfic,  to 
which  ftudy  his  inclination  had  always  led  him,  he  traced  it  to 
its  fources;  and  engaged  (o  deeply  in  the  reading  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen,  that  he  fcarcely  did  any  thing  but  examine 
and  tranfiate  thofc  two  author-.  He  difco\ered  from  thence 
the  importance  of  anatomy,  and  applied  himfelf  to  it  fo  ar- 
dently, that  he  became  as  great  a  maiter  as  that  age  would 
permit.  He  ftudied  pharmacy  with  no  lefs  care,  and  took 
leveral  journies  to  fee,  upon  the  fpot,  the  m.cdicines  which 
different  countries  produce.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  read 
ledures,  and  explained-  in  two  years  a  courfe  of  phyfic  fiom 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  ;  which  fo  much  extended  his  repu- 
tation, that  fcholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe  reforted  tc  him. 
But  before  he  became  fo  famous,  he  met  with  great  oppofition 
from  the  phyficians  of  Paris,  who  were  extremely  riiipler.rej. 
that  a  man,  who  was  not  any  where  a  do6tor  in  phyfic,  Oiouid 
prefume  to  teach  that  fcience  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom. 
Thefe  murmurs  induced  him  to  go  to  Montpellier  in  1520,  to 
take  his  degrees  there;  but  he  returned  without  them,  his 
avarice  not  permitting  him  to  be  at  the  neceffary  charges.  H© 
endeavoured  at  his  return  to  reconcile  the  phyficians  to  him,, 
and  was  admitted  batchelor  of  phyfic  in  June,  1531.  In  5535» 
r  3  he 
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he  taught  in  the  college  of  Tricquet,  while  Fernelius  taught 
in  that  of  Cornouaille;  but  the  latter  had  few  fcholars,  while 
the  former  had  a  great  number.  The  reafon  of  this  difference 
•was,  that  Sylvius  diifecled  bodies,  and  read  leftures  upon  bo- 
tany and  the  preparation  of  medicines,  which  Fernelius  did 
not.  I'heproteflbrfhip  of  phyfic  in  the  royal  college  becoming 
vacant  in  1548,  Sylvius  was  nominated  to  fill  it;  which  he 
did,  after  hefitating  about  it  two  years.  He  continued  in  it 
till  his  death,  v/hich  happened  in  1555.  He  was  never  mar- 
ried, and  lliewed  even  an  averHon  to  women.  His  behaviour 
was  rude  and  barbarous.  He  feldom  jefted,  or  departed  from 
his  gravity  ;  and,  when  he  was  inclined  to  become  more  fo- 
ciable  by  this,  did  it  aukwardly.  The  only  jocular  faying  related 
of  him  is,  that  "  he  had  parted  with  three  beads,  his  cat,  his 
mule,  and  his  maid."  His  avarice  was  extreme,  and  he  lived 
in  the  moft  fordid  manner:  he  allowed  his  fervants  nothing 
but  dry  bread,  and  had  no  fire  all  the  winter.  Two  things 
ferved  him  as  a  remedy  again  ft  cold;  he  played  at  foot-ball, 
and  carried  a  great  log  upon  his  (houlders  :  and  he  faid  that  the 
heat  which  he  gained  by  this  exercife  was  more  beneficial  to 
his  health  than  that  of  a  fire.  In  iTiort,  this  palfion  for  money 
gbfcured  the  luitre  of  all  his  great  qualities ;  for  he  was  no^ 
merely  ai  avaricious  man,  but  avarice  itfelf. 

He  was  upon  very  bad  terms  with  Vefalius,  who  occafioned 
him  the  greateft  vexation  he  ever  fufFered.  Sylvius,  whofe 
excellence  lay  in  anatomy,  had  prepared  a  work  upon  that  fub- 
je6t,  which  he  coniklereJ  as  a  mafter-piece.  Upon  this,  Vefa- 
lius publifheJ,  in  1541,  his  **  Opus  Anatomicum,"  which 
was  fo  well  written,  and  illuft^-atcd  with  fo  many  beautiful 
figures,  that  it  was  univerfally  admired.  Two  circumftances 
aggravated  this  grievance;  Vefalius  had  been  Sylvius's  pupil ; 
and  he  had  attacked  Galen,  whom  Sylvius  defended,  even  in 
his  errors.     The  works  of  Sylvius  have  been  often  printed. 

SYMMACHUS,  a  citizen  and  fenator  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  conful  in  the  year  ^91  [d],  has  left  us  ten  books  of  epiftles; 
from  which,  as  well  as  trom  other  things,  we  colled,  that  he 
was  a  warm  oppofer  of  the  Chriftian  reUgion.  This  he  fhews 
particularly  in  the  rixty-firft  epiftle  of  the  tenth  book,  addrefled 
to  the  emperor  Valentinian,  where  he  ftoutly  pleads  thecaufe  of 
Faganifm.  He  was  banifJied  from.  Rome  by  this  emperor,  on 
fome  account  or  other,  but  afterwards  recalled  and  received  into 
favour  by  Thcodofius.  AmmianusMarcellinris[EJ  fpeaksof  him 
as  a  man  qf  great  learning  and  modefty  ;  and  his  epiftles  lliew 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  acute  parts,  and  of  eloquence,  fuch 
3s  eloquence  was  in  his  time,  that  is,  verbofe  and  tlorid.     Sci- 
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oppius,  Parous,  and  other  learned  men,  have  written  notes 
upon  the  epillles  of  Symmachus :  we  know  of  no  later  edition 
of  them  than  that  of  Frankfort  1642,  8vo.  Ambrofe,  bifhop 
of  Milan,  wrote  againft  Symmachus  ;  and  fo  did  the  Chriftian 
poet  Prudentius.  The  i'tyle  of  addrefs,  ufed  by  this  laft 
author,  when  he  was  going  to  confute  Symmachus,  is  fo  ex- 
ceedingly different  from  that  of  polemic  writers  in  general^ 
that  a  fpecimen  of  it  may  fcrve  for  a  curiofity  : 

"  O  linguam  miro  verborum  fonte  fluentem, 

Romani  decus  eloquii,  cui  cedat  6c  ipfe 

Tullius:  has  fundit  dives  facundia  gemmas! 

Os,  dignum  a^terno  tindum  quod  fulgeat  auro. 

Si  mallet  laudare  Deum " 

Prud.  lib.  i.  contra  Symmach. 

SYNESIUS,  an  ancient  father  and  bifhop  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  flourifhed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  [f].  He 
was  born  at  Cyrene  in  Africa,  a  town  fituated  upon  the  borders 
of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  travelled  to  the  neighbouring  country 
for  improvement,  where  he  happily  fucceeded  in  his  ftudies  under 
the  celebrated  female  philofopher  Hypatia,  who  prefided  at 
that  time  over  the  Platonic  fchool  at  Alexandria  [g].  NIcephorus, 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople,  who  wrote  annotations  on  a  piece 
of  Synelius,  called  "  De  infomniis,"  reprefents  him  as  a  man 
of  prodigious  parts  and  learning;  and  fays,  that  **  there  was 
nothing  he  did  not  know,  no  fcience  wherein  he  did  not  excel, 
no  myftery  in  which  he  was  not  initiated  and  deeply  verfed." 
His  works  are  in  high  cfteem  with  the  curious;  but  his  epiftles, 
fays  Suidas,  are  admirable.  They  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
Photius,  as  well  as  Evagrius[H],  **  elegant,  agreeable,  fen- 
tentious,  and  learned."  Synefius  was  a  man  of  noble  birth, 
which  added  no  lefs  weight  to  his  learning,  than  that  refle6led 
luftre  on  his  quality;  and  both  together  procured  him  great 
credit  and  authority.  He  v/-nt,  about  the  year  400,  upon  an 
embaify,  which  lafted  three  years,  to  the  emperor  Arcadius  at 
Conftantinople,  on  the  behalf  o^  his  country,  v/hrdi  was  mi- 
ferably  haratfed  by  the  auxiliary  Goths  and  other  Barbarians : 
and  it  was  then,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us  [1],  that  "  with  greater 
boldnefs  than  any  of  the  Greeks,  he  pronounced  before  the 
emperor  an  oration  concerning  government."  About  the  year 
410,  when  the  citizens  of  Ptolemais  applied  to  Theophilusof 
Alexandria  for  a  biihop,  Synefius  was  appointed  and  confecrated, 
though  he  took  all  imaginable  pains  to  decline  the  honour. 
He  declared  himfelf  not  at  ail  convinced  of  the  truth  of  fomeof 
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the  moft  important  articles  of  Chriftianity.  He  was  verily 
perfuaded  of  the  exiftence  of  the  foul  before  its  union  with  the 
body:  he  could  not  conceive  the  refiirredlion  of  the  body;  nor 
did  he  believe  that  the  world  (hould  ever  be  deftroyed.  More- 
over, he  frankly  owned  hiinfelf  to  have  fuch  an  affe£lion  for 
his  wife,  that  he  would  not  confent,  either  to  be  feparated 
from  her,  or  to  live  in  a  clandeftine  manner  with  her;  and, 
in  fhort,  fairly  told  Theophilus,  that,  if  he  did  infill  upon 
making  him  a  bifiiop,  he  murt  leave  him  in  poUeflion  of  his 
wife  and  all  his  notions.  Theophilus  at  length  fubmitted 
to  thefe  fingular  terms,  "  upon  a  prefumption,"  it  is  faid, 
**  that  a  man,  whofe  life  and  mianners  were  in  every  refpeft 
fo  exemplary,  could  not  pollibly  be  long  a  bi(hop,  without 
being  enlightened  with  heavenly  truth.  Nor,"  continues 
Cave,  **  was  "1  heophilus  deceived  ;  for  Synefius  was  no  fooner 
feated  in  his  bifhoprick,  than  he  eafily  acquiefced  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  refurredion.  Nee  ea  fpcs  fefcllit  ;  facillime 
-enim,  fimul  ac  epifcopus  creatus  eft,  refurre61ionis  etiam  doc- 
trinam  credidit."  Baronius  fays  in  his  Annals,  *'  that  he  does 
not  believe  thefe  fingularities  of  Synefnis  to  have  been  his  real 
fentiments  ;  but  only  that  he  pretended  them,  with  a  view  of 
putting  a  ftop  to  the  importunities  of  Theopliilus,  and  of  ward- 
ing off  this  advancement  to  a  bifhopric,  which  was  highly  dif- 
agreeable  to  him."  That  the  advancement  was  highly  difa- 
greeable  to  Synefius,  is  very  certain  ;  but  it  is  likewife  as 
certain,  that  Baronius's  fuppofition  is  without  all  foundation. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Synefms  to  his  brother,  wherein 
this  whole  affair  is  canyalfed  to  the  bottom  :  and^  as  it  is  cu- 
rious, and  very  well  illuftrates  the  life  and  charailer  of  this 
memorable  Pagan  philofopher,  or  Chriftian,  (call  him  which 
you  will,  for  he  was  certainly  both),  we  will  here  give  the 
fubftance  of  as  much  of  it  as  relates  to  our  purpofe.  It  begins 
as  follows: 

*'  I  fhould  be  exceedingly  to  blame  [k],  if  I  did  not  return 
rnoft  hearty  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ptolemais,  for  think- 
ing me  woj-thy  of  fuch  honours,  as  I  own  I  do  not  think  my- 
felf  worihy  of :  yet  it  is  highly  incumbent  on  me  to  confider, 
not  only  the  great  things  they  offer,  but  how  far  it  may  be 
prudent  in  me  to  accept  them. — Now,  the  more  I  refle6l  upon 
jt,  the  more  I  am  convinced  of  my  own  inability  to  fuftain  the 
office  and  dignity  of  a  bifhop;  and  I  will  frankly  tell  you  my 
thoughts  upon  thi';  occafion. — While  1  had  nothing  to  fupport 
but  the  characler  of  a  philofopher,  I  acquitted  myfelf,  I  may 
fay,  with  tolerable  credit;  apd  this  has  made  fome  imagine, 
that  I  am  fit  to  be  a  bifhop.     But  they  have  not   confidered, 
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wi til  what  difficulty  the  mind  acqu-ires  a  new  bent;  that  is, 
adapts  itfelf  to  a  province  it  has  hitherto  been  a  ftranger  to. 
I  for  my  part  am  afraid,  that  by  quitting  the  philofopher, 
and  putting  on  the  biiljop,  I  fliould  fpoil  boih  characters,  that 
my  new  honours  Ihould  make  me  arrogant  and  afiuraing,  dc- 
ftroying  at  once  the  modefly  of  the  philofopher;  and  yet  that 
I  Ihould  not  be  able  to  fupport  them  with  a  becoming  dignity. 
For  only  conhdcr  my  way  of  life  hitherto.  My  time  has  always 
been  divided  between  books  and  fports.  In  the  hours  of  ftiidy 
nothing  can  be  more  retired,  but  in  our  fports  every  body  (ecs 
us ;  and  you  know  very  well,  that  no  man  is  fonder  of  all 
kinds  of  recreations  than  myfclf.  You  know  alfo,  that  I  have 
an  averfion  to  civil  employments,  as  indeed  my  education,  and 
the  whole  bent  of  my  Itudies,  have  been  quite  foreign  to  them. 
But  a  bilhop  ought  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  man  of  God,  averfe  to 
pleafures  and  amufemcnts,  fevcre  in  his  manners,  and  for  ever 
employed  in  the  concerns  of  his  flock.  It  requires  a  happy 
complication  of  qualities  to  do  all  this  as  it  flioiild  be  done; 
to  fuifain  fuch  a  weight  of  care  and  bufmefs;  to  be  perpetually 
tonverfant  with  the  affairs  of  men  ;  and  yet  to  keep  himfelf  un- 
ipotted  from  the  world.  It  is  true,  I  fee  l\\is  done  by  fome  men, 
and  I  highly  admire  and  revere  them  for  it :  but  I  am  myfelf 
incapable  of  doing  it ;  and  I  will  not  burthen  my  confcience  with 
undertaking  what  I  know  I  cannot  perform.  But  I  have  flill 
farther  reafons  for  declining  tins  charge,  v/hich  I  will  here  pro- 
duce ;  for  though  I  am  v/riting  to  you,  yet  I  beg  this  letter 
may  be  made  public:  fo  that,  whatever  may  be  the  refuli  of 
this  affair,  or  which  way  foever  J  may  be  dilpofed  of,  I  may, 
at  leaft,  ftand  clear  v/ith  God  and  man,  and  efpcciaHy  with 
Tlieophilus,  when  I  [hall  have  dealt  thus  openly  and  fairly.  I 
fay  then,  that  God,  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  holy  hands  of 
^rheophilus,  have  given  me  a  wife  :  but  I  declare  to  all  men, 
that  I  will  neither  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  fcparated  from  her,  nor 
confent  to  live  like  an  adulterer  in  a  clandeftine  manner:  the 
one  I  think  impious,  the  other  unlavv^lul.  I  declare  further, 
that  it  will  always  be  my  earneft  defire  ar.d  pra)er,  to  have  as 
rqany  children  by  her  as  pollible.  Agaiii,  let  it  be  confidered 
how  difficult,  or  rather  how  abfolutely  impoilible  it  is,  to  pluck 
up  thofe  do6lrines,  which  by  the  means  of  knoivledge  are  rooted 
in  the  foul  to  a  demonftratlon.  But  you  know,  that  pbii  )-, 
fophy  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  doctrines  of  Chriftiani'y  ; 
nor  ihall  I  ever  be  able  to  perfuade  myfelf,  for  inftance,  that 
the  foul  had  no  exiftence  betore  its  union  with  the  body,  tliat 
the  world  and  all  its  parts  will  periih  together,  and  t'hn  the 
trite  and  thread-bare  doftrine  of  the  refurreftion,  v^'hatevcr 
myftery  be  couched  under  it,  can  have  any  truth  in  it,  as  it  is 
profeffed  by  ;he  vulgar.     A  philofopljer,  indcecj,  who   is  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  inttiition  of  truth,  will  eafily  fee  the  nece/ltty  of 
tying  to  the  people  :  for  light  is  to  the  eye,  what  truth  is  to  thcr 
people.  The  eye  cannot  bear  too  much  light ;  nay,  if  it  is  under 
the  leaft  indifpofition,  it  is  actually  relieved  by  darknefs;  in 
iike  manner  fable  and  falfehood  may  be  ufefjil  to  the  people, 
while  unveiling  the  truth  may  do  them  hurt.  If,  therefore, 
this  method  be  conillfent  with  the  duties  of  the  cpifcopal  dig- 
nity; if  1  may  freely  philofophize  at  home,  while  I  preach 
tales  abroad  \  and  neither  teach  nor  unteach,  but  fuffer  people 
to  retain  the  prejudices  in  which  they  were  educated,  I  may 
indeed  be  confecrated:  but  if  they  fhall  fay,  that  a  bifhop  ought 
to  go  farther,  and  not  only  fpeak,  but  think  like  the  people, 
I  muft  declare  off,  &c." 

*'  The  works  of  Synefius"  were  publifeed,  together  with 
thofe  of  Cyril  of  Jerufalem,  by  Petavius  at  Paris,  i6i2;  and 
afterwards,  with  an  addition  of  notes,  in  1633,  folio.  They 
are  far  from  being  voluminous,  confiding  only  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  epiftles,  and  fome  fmali  pieces. 

SYNGE  (Edward),  a  pious  and  learned  archbifljop  of 
Tuam  in  Ireland  [l],  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Edward,  bifhop 
of  Cork,  &c.  and  was  born  April  the  6th,  1659,  at  Inilhonane, 
of  which  parifli  his  father  w^as  then  vicar.  He  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  fchool  at  Cork ;  and  thence  admitted  a  com- 
moner at  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
batchelor  of  arts.  On  his  fathers  death  he  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  finifhed  his  ftudies  in  the  univerfity  of  Dublin.  His  firft 
preferment  was  two  fmall  parifhes  in  the  diocefe  of  Meath: 
thefe  he  exchanged  for  the  vicarage  of  Chrilt-church  in  the 
city  of  Cork,  of  about  icol.  a  year,  and  one  of  the  moft 
painful  and  laborious  cures  in  Ireland.  This  he  ferved  for 
above  twenty  years,  moRly  without  any  afliftant  ;  preached 
twice  every  Sunday,  catechifed,  and  difcharged  all  the  other 
duties  of  his  fundion.  Some  ecclefiaftical  preferments,  tenable 
with  his  great  cure,  were  given  him  at  different  tim.es  by  the 
bifhops  of  Cork  and  Cloyne,  which  at  laft  increafed  his  in- 
come to  near  400I  per  annum.  He  was  chofen  prodor  for  the 
chapter  in  the  convocation  called  in  1703.  Soon  after,  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  gave  him 
the  crown's  title  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's  in  Dublin  ; 
but  this  title  being  contefted  and  found  defedive,  on  a  com- 
promife  of  the  difpute,  he  fucceeded  to  the  chancellorfhip  of 
that  cathedral,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  vicar-general  to 
the  archbilhop^  He  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Raphoe  in 
1 7 14.  His  great  zeal  for  the  Hanover  fuccefhon  was  the  caufe 
of  his   immediate  advancement  when  that  event  took  place  ; 
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and  he  was  made  archbilhop  of  Tuam  in  171 6.  He  died  at 
Tuam  in  1741,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  his  own 
cathedral. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  prelate,  that  he  was  the  (on  of  one 
bifliop  ;  the  nephew  of  another,  namely,  George  Synge,  bifhop 
of  Cloyne ;  and  the  father  cf  two  bifhops,  Edward,  bifhop 
of  Elphin,  and  Nicholas,  bifhop  of  Killaloe.  This  learned 
divine,  in  the  courfe  of  his  miniftry,  compofed  and  publiihed 
feveral  excellent  treatifes  for  the  promotion  of  piety  and  virtue  ; 
they  are  written  in  a  fenfible,  eafy,  and  rational  manner  ;  and 
have  been  fo  well  received  by  the  public,  as  to  go  through 
many  editions.  His  works  form  altogether  4  vols.  i2mo,  but 
confifl  of  fmall  trads,  which  are  all  printed  feparately  for 
Rivingtons  and  others. 

SYRUS  (PuBLius),  an  ancient  Latin  author,  who  gained 
great  fame  by  his  comic  pieces  called  '*  Mimes  ;"  is  fuppofed 
from  his  name  to  have  been  a  Syrian  by  birth.  Having  been 
made  a  flave  and  brought  to  Rome  when  young,  he  there  ob- 
tained his  liberty  by  his  merit;  and  proved  fo  excellent  a  coin_ 
pofer  of  Mimes,  that  the  Romans  preferred  him  to  the  bell  of 
their  own  or  the  Greek  dramatic  writers.  Julius  Csefar  tirfl 
eftabliihcd  his  reputation,  and  gave  him  the  prize  of  poetry 
againfl  Laberius,  who  was  an  eminent  writer  in  that  flyli^,  and 
contended  with  Syrus  for  it.  He  continued  to  flourifh  m.any 
years'^nder  Augufius[M].  Calfius  Severus  was  a  profe?Ted 
admirer  of  him,  aiid  the  two  Senecas  fpeak  of  him  with  the 
higheil  encomiums.  Many  moderns,  and  particularly  the 
Scaligers,  have  launched  out  very  much  in  his  praife.  They 
lay,  he  itripped  Greece  of  all  her  wit,  fine  turns,  and  agree- 
able raillery  ;  and  that  his  "  Sententije"  include  the  fubfianca 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  wifeft  philosophers.  Thefe  *'  Sentences  * 
were  extrafted  from  his  mimic  pieces  fome  time  under  the 
Antonines,  as  the  befl  editors  fay.  They  are  generally  printed 
with  the  *'  Fables  of  Phcedrus,"  and  are  fubjoined  to  them  by 
Dr.  Bentley,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  *'  Tsrence,  in  1726,'* 
4to.  I'here  is  alfo  a  fcparate  edition  of  them  by  Gruter,  with 
copious  notes  ;  8vo,  Leydcn,  1708. 

[»i]  r.plft.viii.  Controverf.  xvlii. 
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TABOUROT  (Stephen^  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  fieiir  dcs  Accords.  He  was  b&rn  in  1549,  was 
proclor  for  the  king  in  the  Bailiage  of  Dijon,  and  has  obtained 
a  kind  of  fame  by  feme  very  eccentric  pubiicationp.  That 
which  is  beft  known,  and  is  faid  to  be  ieafl  exceptionable, 
though  certainly  far  from  being  a  model  of  purity,  was  firft 
publifiied  by  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  revifed  and  much 
augmented  when  he  was  about  thirty-five.  It  is  entitled,  *'  Les 
Bigarrures  et  Touches  du  Seigneur  des  Accords;"  to  which 
fome  editions  add,  "  avcc  les  Apophtegmes  du  Sicur  Gaulard 
et  les  efcraignes  Dijonnoifes  ;"  and  the  beil:  of  all  (namely, 
that  of  Paris  in  1614),  "  de  nouveau  augmentces  de  plufieurs 
Epitaphes,  Dialogues,  et  ingcnicufes  equivoques."'  It  is  in 
two  volumes,  1 2mo,  and  contains  a  vail  collection  of  poems, 
conundrums,  verfes  oddly  conilrufled,  &:c,  &c.  The  author 
died  in  1590,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  The  Di6lionnaire  Hif- 
torique  places  his  birth  in  1547,  and  makes  him  forty-three 
years  old  at  his  death ;  but  in  his  own  book  is  a  wooden  cut  of 
him  infcribed,  aetat.  35,  1584,  which  fixes  his  age  as  we  have 
given  it,  if  the  true  time  of  his  death  was  1590. 

TACHARD  (GuY;,  a  Jcfuit,  and  a  miflionary  from  France 
to  the  court  of  Slam,  died  in  Bengal  of  a  contagious  diforder 
in  1694.  He  publlHied  his  two  voyages  to  Siam,  in  2  vols,  at 
Paris,  1686  and  1689.  It  has,  however,  been  fince  proved, 
that  he  was  credulous  in  the  extreme  \  was  much  flattered  and 
jmpofed  upon,  and  has  given  a  moft  exaggerated  account  of  the 
ppv/er  and  wealth  of  the  king  of  Siam ;  other  narratives  are  there- 
fore preferred  to  his.  He  went  firft  with  the  two  French  am- 
baPiiidors,  the  chevalier  de  Chamont,  and  the  abbe  de  Choifi. 

TACITUS  iCAitjs  Cornelius),  a  Roman  hirtorian,  of 
whofe  anceftors  nothing  is  known,  io  that  it  is  probable  the 
dignitv  of  his  family  began  in  his  own  perfon[A];  at  leaft, 
ihat  it  was  nut  very  confiderable  before  him.  He  tells  us  him.^ 
felf  [b],  that  '*  his  advancement  was  begun  by  Vefpafian,  for- 
warded by  Titus,  and  carried  to  a  far  greater  height  by  Do- 

[a  ]  The  Cornelian  family  was  very  extenfive,  and  many  parts  of  it  very  IHuftricus  j 
but  the  Tac'iii  do  not  appear  among  thole  braachss. 
[k]  Tacit.  Hi*,  lib.  i,  c.  1. 
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mitian:''  which  fhcws  alfo,  among  many  other  tefi:inionie«, 
the  time  in  which  he  flourifhed.  His  firft  employment  is  faid 
to  have  been  that  of  procurator  to  Vefpafian  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  Titus  advanced  him  to  a  mere  ho- 
nourable poft ;  it  is  not  mentioned  what ;  but  Lipfius  conjec- 
tures, and  with  great  probability,  the  quasflorfliip,  or  perhaps 
the  ^edilefhip,  fmce  vve  know  that  it  was  Domitian  who  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  prxtorfliip.  "  Domitian  alfo  folemii'/.  i' 
the  fecular  games,  at  which  I  gave  a  conftant  attendance,  vn 
account  of  my  office,  being  one  of  the  college  ot  priefts,  and 
at  the  fame  time  prx:tor."  Thefe  games  were  celebrated  under 
the  fourteenth  confuHhip  of  this  emperor;  whence  appears  the 
error  of  fom.e,  vv^ho  have  placed  the  prastorfhip  of  Tacitus  under 
the  ninth.  Laftly,  he  was  made  conful  under  Nerva  :  he  was 
fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  excellent  V'irginius  Rufus,  who 
died  in  his  ihird  confullhip;  and  he  honoured  Rufus  with  a 
funeral  oration:  **  Rufus,"  fays  Pliny  [c],  **  had  this  laft  good 
fortune  crov/ning  a  long  fuccelTion  of  happy  events,  that  his 
praifes  were  fet  forth  by  the  conful  Cornelius  Tacitus,  a  moll 
eloquent  orator,"  We  know  but  few  circumftances  of  the  life 
of  'I'acitus,  belider,  what  have  been  related,  only  that  he  mar- 
Hed  the  daughter  of  Julius  Agricola,  famous  for  his  exploits  in 
Britain,  whole  life  he  has  written.  Some  have  pretended,  that 
Domitian  banillicd  him;  but  there  is  no  foundation  in  hiftory 
for  this  affertion,  and  Bayle  explodes  it  as  an  idle  fancy. 
Lipfius  has  conjcdurcd,  and  Bayle  approves  the  conjedlure, 
that  Tacitus  was  born  either  in  the  lad  year  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  or  in  the  firll:  of  that  of  Nero  ;  and  fuppofes  him  to 
have  died  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
not  known ;  but  all  agree,  that  he  lived  to  be  old.  The 
younger  Pliny,  who  was  nearly  of  the  fame  age,  vv'as  an  inti^ 
mate  friend  and  admirer  of  'i'acitus;  aiul  it  is  from  his  epilUes 
chiefly,  that  we  learn  the  prodigious  relpeft  and  veneration  thai 
were  paid  to  Tacitus  by  his  contemporaries,  and  above  all^ 
by  Pliny  himfelf  [d].  "  What  a  pleafure,"  fays  he,  "  is  it  to 
refleft,  how  it  v.'ili  be  recorded,  if  poflerity  fhall  have  any 
regard  concerning  us,  v/ith  v/hat  good  agreement,  fincerity, 
and  alFe^tion,  we  lived  together!  It  will,  methinks,  be  a  rare 
and  memorable  inftance,  that  two  men,  almoft  equal  in  age, 
in  dignity,  and  of  feme  reputation  for  letters,  had  cordially 
promoted  the  ftudies  of  each  other.  I  for  my  part  a  youth, 
when  you  already  flourifted  in  the  fulnefs  of  glory,  was  am- 
bitious to  follow  your  ftcps,  yet  at  the  greateft  diilance;  and 
though  there  were  many  molt  excellent  perlbns,  yet  I  Tingled 
you  out  as  moil  to  be  imitated."     In  another  letter  [eJ  he  begs 

{«]  PUn.  Epift.  j.  lib^xi.         [c]  Piin.  Ftift.  xx.  lib.  vii.         [t]  Epift.  xsxlU.  lib.  viL 
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of  Tacitus,  to  make  mention  of  him  in  his  hiftories,  as  a  man 
would  choofe  to  have  his  portrait  taken  by  a  firft-rate  painter  5 
for,  fays  he,  "  I  divine,  nor  does  the  fpirit  of  divination  de- 
ceive me,  that  they  will  be  immortal:  Auguror,  nee  me  fallit 
augurium,  hiftorias  tuas  immortales  futuras." 

The  emperor  Tacitus,  as  Vopifcus  relates  [f],  commanded, 
that  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the  hiltorian  of  the  Cosfars,  becaufe 
he  owned  him.  for  Lis  anceftor,  iTiould  be  placed  in  all  the  li- 
braries ;  and  that,  to  prevent  his  works  from  being  loll  by  the 
negligence  of  readers,  they  fhould  be  tranfcribed  ten  times  in 
every  year,  and  put  up  in  the  libraries. 

The  remains  of  Tacitus  fhew,  that  the  ancients  did  not 
think  of  him  more  highly  than  he  deferved.  He  was  the 
greatell  orator  and  llatefman  of  his  time;  he  had  long  fre- 
quented the  bar  with  infinite  applaufe ;  he  had  paifed  through 
all  the  high  offices  of  ftate  ;  he  was  sdile,  pra;tor,  conful  ; 
but  all  thefe  gave  him  little  glory,  compared  with  that  which 
he  acquired  by  the  performances  of  his  pen.  "  His  Annals, 
and  his  Hiftory,"  fays  Bayle,  "  are  fomething  admirable, 
and  one  of  the  greateft  efforts  of  the  human  mind,  whether 
you  attend  to  the  fingularity  of  the  ftylc,  the  beauty  of  the 
thoughts,  or  to  that  happy  pencil,  with  which  he  knew  how 
to  paint  the  difguifes  and  cheats  of  politicians,  and  the  weak- 
nefs  of  the  paflions."  He  wrote  the  Hiilory  before  the  Annals ; 
for  he  refers  us  to  the  Hiftory  in  the  ele\enth  chapter  of  the 
eleventh  book  of  the  Annals.  It  extended  from  the  reign  of 
Galba  inclufively,  to  the  reign  of  Nerva  exclufively  ;  for  he 
defigned  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  in  a  particular  work, 
which,  though  he  was  probably  never  able  to  execute,  was  to 
have  been  the  bufmefs  of  his  old  age:  "  If  life  permit,"  fays 
he  [g],  "  I  have  referred  the  reigns  of  the  deified  Nerva,  and 
Trajan,  as  a  more  copious  and  fecure  fubjecl  for  my  old  age  ; 
our  times  affording  that  rare  felicity,  when  a  man  may  think 
what  he  pleafes,  and  fpeak  what  he  thinks."  Thefe  words 
fhew,  that  he  began  his  Hiflory  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Nerva,  and  during  the  life  of  Trajan  ;  fince  he  gives  the  title 
of  deified  to  the  firfl,  which  he  does  not  to  the  fecond.  We 
have  only  five  books  of  the  Hiftory  left,  which  is  but  a  very 
.  fmall  portion  of  h  ;  for  they  do  not  contain  above  a  year  and  a 
half;  whereas,  the  whole  work  ought  to  contain  about  twenty- 
nine  years.  They  who  confider  thefe  five  books  as  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  Annals,  divided  into  fixteen  books,  are  miftaken  ; 
for  the  Annals  were  certainly  intended  by  Tacitus  as  a  feparate 
work.  He  compofed  them  after  he  had  finifhed  his  Hiflory  ; 
they  began  at  the  death  of  Augullus,  and  were  continued  to 

[f]  Hift.  Aug.  Scriptores,  [g]  Hift.  lib.  i.  c,  i. 
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?hat  of  Nero,  We  have  but  part  of  them  left;  namely,  the 
four  "firft  books,  fome  pages  of  the  fifth,  all  the  fixth,  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  part 
of  the  fixteenth.  The  two  laft  years  of  Nero,  and  part  of 
the  foregoing,  are  wanting:  thefe  were  the  lafl:  books  of  the 
work,  Befides  the  Hiftory  and  the  Annals,  there  remain  of 
Tacitus  *'  A  Treatife  of  the  fituation,  cuftoms,  and  people 
of  Germany^"  and  a  '^  Life  of  Julius  Agricola;"  for  as  to 
the  dialogue  ''  De  oratoribus,  five  de  caufis  corruptse  eloquen- 
tias,"  though  commonly  printed  with  Tacitus's  works,  and  by 
fome  afcribed  to  him,  it  is  generally,  and  with  reafon,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  written  by  fome  other  perfon.  The  piece 
*^  De  moribus  Germanorum,"  is  a  curious  and  exa6l  little 
work  ;  and  the  **  Lite  of  Agricola,"  if  it  had  no  other  merit,, 
mufl  needs  be  intereiling  to  an  inhabitant  of  this  ille,  who  will 
find  there  many  particulars  concerning  the  fituation,  climate, 
and  people,  of  ancient  Britain. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  princes  and  politicians  have  always 
lield  the  uorks  of  Tacitus  in  the  higheft  efteem ;  which  looks,, 
as  if  they  cither  found  their  accoiuit  in  reading  tliem,  or  were 
pleafed  to  find  courts,  and  the  people  who  live  in  them,  fo 
cxadly  defcribed  after  the  life,  as  they  are  in  his  writings. 
Part  of  what  is  extant  was  found  in  Germany  by  a  receiver  of 
pope  Leo  X.  and  publiflied  by  Beroaldus  at  Rome  in  1515. 
Leo  was  fo  infinitely  charmed  with  Tacitus,  that  he  gave  the 
sreceiver  a  reward  of  500  crowns;  and  promifed  not  only  in- 
dulgences, but  money  alfo  and  honour,  to  any  one  who  fliould 
iand  the  other  part,  which,  it  is  faid,  was  afterwards  brought 
to  him.  Pope  Paul  III.  as  Muretus  relates  [hJ,  wore  out  his 
Tacitus  by  much  reading  it ;  and  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  who  was 
the  firft  great  duke  of'Tufcany,  and  formed  for  governing, 
accounted  the  reading  of  him  his  greatefl  plealure.  Muretus 
adds,  that  feveral  princes,  and  privy-counfellors  to  princes, 
read  him  with  great  application,  and  regarded  him  as  a  fort  of 
ojaclc  in  politics.  Baillet,  in  his  Life  of  Defcartes,  relates, 
that  queen  Chriilina  of  Sweden,  though  extremely  fond  of  the 
Greek  language,  which  fhe  made  ^*  the  diverfion  of  her  leifure 
hours,  was  not  reftrained  by  that  from  her  ferious  fludies  ;  fo 
fhe  called  among  others  Tacitus's  HlAory,  fome  pages  of  v/hich 
Ihe  read  conftantly  every  day."  Laftly,  lord  Bolingbroke  calls 
him  "^  a  favourite  author,"  and  gives  him  manifeftly  the  pre- 
ference to  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  Tacitus  has  been  extravagantly  ad- 
mired and  efteemed  by  fome,  fo  he  has  by  others  been  as  ex- 
travagantly undervalued  and  even  detefted.     It  is  faid,  that  the 

[h]  Orat.  xv!. 
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tranflations  of  his  works,  and  comments  upon  them,  would 
alone  compofc  a  tolerable  library  ;  it  is  certain  alfo,  that  books 
have  been  written  on  purpote  to  criticize  and  abufe  him.  A 
modern  author  [i]  has  pronounced  the  following  judgement  of 
him  :  *'  Tertullian  charges  him  with  telling  many  falfehoods. 
He  was  not  only  an  enemy  to  the  true  religion,  but  it  appears 
from  fcveral  pafragcs  that  he  had  none  at  all.  His  ftyle  is  cer- 
tainly very  obfcure  ;  nay,  it  is  fometlmes  harlTi,  and  has  not 
all  the  purity  of  good  authors  in  the  Latin  tongue.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  his  art  of  compriling  a  great  deal  of  fenfe  in  a  few  words ; 
his  vivacity  in  painting  events  ;  the  fagacity  with  which  he 
penetrates  through  the  darknefs  of  the  corrupt  heart  of  men; 
the  force  and  fuperiority  of  genius  which  appear  throughout 
the  vvhole;  make  him  looked  upon  at  this  day  almoft  univer- 
fally  as  the  chief  of  hiftorians."  What  is  here  objected  to 
Tacitus  concerning  religion,  is  true  in  a  qualified  {tnie  ;  he 
was  not  a  Chriftian,  and  certainly  not  a  Pagan,  any  fariher  than 
by  outward  conformity  to  -he  eftablillied  religion  of  his 
country;  and  fo  far  he  may  be  faid  to  have  had  no  religion  at 
all.  But  if  Tillemont  means,  that  he  had  no  fenfe  of  a  Su- 
preme Intelligence  or  Ecing,  dillincl  from  the  world  of  matter, 
and  conducing  it  by  his  almighty  power,  he  means  more  than 
he  knew ;  fmce  there  is  nothing  in  the  works  of  Tacitus  which 
excludes  this  fpecies  of  religion.  Zealous  Chriftinns  have 
judged  of  him,  perhaps,  the  lefs  fairly,  becanfe  he  was  an 
enemy  to  their  faith  ;  but  the  zeal  of  Tertullian,  certainly 
carried  him  too  far,  when  he  charged  him  with  telling  a  great 
many  falfehoods,  for  Tacitus  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  faithful 
hiftorlan.  As  to  his  llyle,  it  is  certainly  fomewhat  obfcure 
and  difficult;  and  even  his  adm^irers,  fuch  of  them  as  have  not 
been  blinded  with  admiration,  have  confented  to  abate  fome- 
thing  from  his  merit  on  th.is  account.  Bavie  thinks,  that  '*  he 
may  be  cenfured  for  the  affectation  of  his  language  ;"  he  adds, 
**  ami  for  enquiring  into  the  fecret  motives  of  actions,  and  con- 
ftruing  them  to  be  criminal."  He  has  indeed  been  fufpecled 
of  too  much  fubtihy  and  refinement,  in  penetrating  into  the 
caufes  of  events;  and  fome,  who  v/ould  not  have  complained 
of  him  for  mifreprefenting  Jews  and  Chriftians,  have  vehe- 
mently reproached  him  for  never  afcribing  any  aclion  to  a 
virtuous,  but  all  to  a  vicious  principle.  How  far  he  is  blame- 
able  iiTthefe  refpects,  is  not  polTibie  to  determine:  it  is  worthy 
of  obfervation,  however,  that  they  who  have  been  befl  ac- 
quainted with  governm-ent,  politics,  courts,  and  the  principles 
and  m.anners  ahvays  prevalent  there,  have  been  the  greatelt  ad- 
mirers cf  Tacitus;  and  that  his  cenfurers  in  the  above  particu- 

[i]  Tnicrr.ant,  Hiitoirs  de  I'egipereurs,  torn.  vlli. 
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]nr5;  are  to  be  found  among  thofc  who  have  known  the  leaft  of 
thefe  matters,  and  who  have  been  ufed  to  derive  their  know- 
ledge of  men  from  general  abliradt  notions  of  human  nature, 
and  not  from  life  and  manners.  It  may  be  added,  that  Ta- 
citus wrote  the  hiltories  of  moft  corrupt  times,  under  moft 
corrupt  governments.  "  When  Tacitus  wrote,"  fays  lord 
Bolingbroke,  "  even  the  appearance  of  virtue  had  been  long 
profcribed,  and  talle  v/as  grown  corrupt  as  well  as  manners. 
Yet  hiftory  preferved  her  integrity  and  her  luftre.  She  pre- 
ferved  them  in  the  writings  of  fome  whom  Tacitus  mentions, 
in  none  perhaps  more  than  his  own,  every  line  of  which  out- 
weighs whole  pages  of  fiich  a  rhetor  as  Famianus  Strada.  I 
fingle  him.  out  among  the  moderns,  becaufe  he  had  the  foolifh 
prefumption  to  cenfure  Tacitus,  and  to  write  hiftory  himfelf : 
and  your  lordlliip  will  forgive  this  lliort  excurfion  in  honour 
of  a  favourite  author."     Let.  v. 

There  are  many  good  editions  of  this  hiftorian:  **  the  EI- 
zivir,  1640,"  in  i2mo;  that  *'  in  Ufum  Delphini,  Paris,  1682," 
in  4  vols.  4to;  that  of  "  Amfterdam,  1685,"  in  2  vols.  8vo,  "cum 
intcgris  notis  Lipfii,  Mureti,  6zc."  But  the  edition  moft  efteemed 
is  that  of  Brotier,  in  4  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1771,  of  which 
there  is  a  kind  of  abridgement,  in  7  vols.  i2mo;  a  very  con- 
venient edition  for  ftudents.  The  whole  works  of  this  hifto- 
rian have  been  publiftied  in  Englifli,  with  large  political  dif- 
courfes  annexed,  by  Mr.  Gordon.  The  ftyle  of  Gordon  is, 
however,  fo  vicious  and  affected,  that  it  is  impoftible  to  read 
him  with  patience  ;  and  Tacitus  has  lately  found  a  much  more 
elegant  and  judicious  tranflator  in  Mr.  Murphy,  whofe  work 
in  4  vols.  4to,  was  publilhed  in  1793,  and  has  met  with  very 
general  approbation.  There  have  been  in  all,  four  Englifh 
tranllations  of  Tacitus ;  that  of  Greenway  and  fir  Henry 
Saville  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  that  performed  by  Dryden 
and  others;  the  tranllation  by  Gordon  ;  and  that  of  Murphy. 

TACQJJET  (Andrew),  a  Jeluit  of  Antwerp,  known  for 
his  ikill  in  the  mathematical  fciences.  He  publilhed,  among 
other  things,  a  good  treatife  on  aftronomy  ;  an  edition  of  Eu- 
clid's Elements,  with  the  application  of  the  problems  and  the- 
orems to  pra6lical  ufe.  He  died  in  1660.  His  works  were 
publiftied  collectively,  in  one  volume,  folio,  at  Antwerp,  in 
1669  and  1707. 

TAFFI  (AvDREAi,  born  at  Florence  in  1213,  was  the 
perfon  who  introduced  into  Italy  the  art  of  defigning  in  Mo- 
faic,  having  learned  it  from  fome  Greek  artifts,  who  were 
employed  in  the  church  of  S.  Mark  at  Venice.  The  chief  of 
thefe  artifts  was  a  man  whofe  name  was  Apollonius,  With 
him  Taffi  became  alTociated,  and  they  worked  together  at  Flo- 
rence, with  great  fuccefs.     The  moft  famous  work  of  Tafe 

Vol.  XIV.  U  was 
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was  a  dead  Chrift,  in  a  chapel  at  Florence  ;  it  was  fevcn  cubits 
long,  and  executed  with  abundance  of  care.  He  died  in  1 294, 
at  the  aq;e  of  81. 

TALIACOTIUS  fGASPARJ,   or  Tagliacocci,  an   Ita- 
lian furgcon   in  the  univerfity  of  Bologna,  where  he  died  in 
1553,  at  the  age  of  fixty-four.     He  owes  at  prcfent  mod  of 
his  celebrity  to  his  book   *'  De  curtorum  Chirurgia  per  infi- 
tionem,"    Venice,   folio,    1597  '■>    ^"^    ^'^   particular  fame    in 
England  is  owing  to  the  humorous  mention  of  him  by  Butler, 
in  the  celebrated  palfage  of  his  Hudibras:  "  So  learned  Talia- 
cotius  from,"  6lC.     The  book  is  rather  fcarce,  but  may  be  met 
with  in  fcveral  great  colledlions.     As  to  the  theory,  it  has  been 
treated  by  fome  as  vifionary  j  and  is  faid  by  others  to  be  found 
and  pra£licable.    The  fimile,  ^vhich  is  in  the  firil  canto  of  Hu- 
dibras, has  been  thus  tranflated  into  Latin  : 
Sic  adfcititios  nafos,  de  clune  torofi 
"Vedloris,  do6ld  fccuit  Talicotius  arte, 
Qui  potuere  parem  durando  xquare  parentem  : 
At  poll: qunm  fato  clunis  computruit,  ipfum 
Una  fympathicum  coepit  tabefcere  roftrum. 
Thus  alfo  into  French,  by  colonel  Townley: 
Ainfi  Talicot  d'une  feffe 
Savoit  tailler  avec  addreife 
Nez  tout  neufs,  qui  ne  rifquoient  rien, 
Tant  que  le  cul  fe  portoit  bien  j 
Mais  fi  le  cul  perdoit  la  vie 
Le  nez  tomboit  par  fympathie, 
TALLARD  (Camillle   d'Hostun,   count  of),   an  ad- 
mired general,  and  marefchal  of  France,  was  born   Feb.  14, 
1652,    the   fon  of  Roger   d'Hoftun,    marquis  of  la   Beaume. 
Like  other  young  nobles  of  France,  he  chofe  the  army  for  his 
profeffion,  and  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  had  the  royal  regiment  of 
Cravates,    in  which  command  he   fignalized   himfetf  for  ten 
years.     In  16^72,  he  attended  Louis  XIV.  into  Holland,  ob- 
tained foon  after  the  contidence  of  Turenne,  and  didinguilhed 
himfelf  on  feveral  occafions.     He  was  railed  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  in  1693,  and  in  1697,  was  employed  in  an 
embaify  to  England.     On  the  renewal  of  war,  he  commanded 
on  the  Rhine  in  1702,  and  foon  after  was  created  marefchal  of 
France.     He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  enfuing  year  againft 
the  Imperialifts,  and  gain.ed  a  brilliant  advantage,  v/hich,  how- 
ever, he  rather  difgraced  by  his  pompous  manner  of  announc- 
ing it.     He  was   lefs  fortunate  in   1704,  when  being  engaged 
againft  the  Englifh  in  the  plains  of  Hochftedt  near  Blenheim, 
he  was  defeated,  and  brought  a  prifoner  to  England,  where  he 
remained  for  feven  years.     Soon  after  this  battle,  he  faid  in  a 
J  kind 
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kind  of  peevifh  compliment  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
*'  Your  grace  has  defeated  the  fineft  troops  in  Europe:"  "  You 
will  except,  I  hope,"  faid  the  duke,  *'  the  troops  who  beat 
them."  His  refidence  in  England,  fay  the  French  hiftorians, 
was  not  without  its  ufe  to  France^  as  he  very  much  afTilted  in 
detaching  queen  Anne  from  the  party  of  the  allies,  and  caufing 
the  recall  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  returned  to 
Paris  in  171 2,  and  was  created  a  duke.  In  1726,  he  was 
named  fecretary  of  flate,  which  honour  he  did  not  long  retain, 
but  died  March  3,  1728,  at  the  age  of  feventy-fix.  He  was 
a  man  of  good  talents  and  character;  his  chief  fault  being 
that  he  was  rather  inclined  to  boaiting.  . 

TALLIS  (Thomas),  one  of  the  greatell:  muficians  that 
this  country  ever  bred,  iiourirtied  about  the  middle  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century  [k].  He  is  faid  to  have  been  organift  of  the 
royal  chapel  to  king  Hen.ry  VIII.  king  Edv/ard  VI.  queen 
?v4ary,  and  queen  Elizabeth;  but  the  infcription  on  his  grave- 
lione  warrants  no  fuch  alieriion  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
two  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Mary,  he  was  fimply 
a  gentleman  of  the  chapel,  and  ferved  for  feven-pence  half- 
penny a  day:  under  Elizabeth,  he  and  Bird  were  gentlemen  of 
the  chapel  and  organilhs.  The  ftudies  of  TallisTeern  to  have 
been  wholly  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  the  church,  for  his  name 
is  not  to  be  found  to  any  mufical  compofitionsof  fongs,  ballads, 
madrigals,  or  any  of  thofe  lighter  kinds  of  mufic  framed  with 
a  view  to  private  recreation.  Of  the  many  difciples  who  had 
profited  by  his  inftrudion,  Bird  feems  to  have  poiTelfed  the 
greateft  fhare  of  his  afFeilion,  one  proof  whereof  was  a  joint 
publication  by  them  of  one  of  the  nobleft  coUedlions  of  hymns 
and  other  compofitions  for  the  fervice  of  the  church  that 
ever  appeared  in  any  age  or  country  [lJ. 

Though  it  has  been  commonly  faid  that  Tallis  was  organift 
to  Henry  VIII.  and  the  three  fucceedi^g  princes  his  defcend- 
ants;  it  may  well  be  doubled  whether  any  eftabliiliment  of  the 
kind  was  known  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  when  Tallis  and  Bird  were  feverally  appointed  or- 
ganifts  of  the  royal  chapel.  Notwithftanding  he  was  a  diligent 
colle<5lor  of  mufical  antiquities,  and  a  caretul  perufer  of  the 
works  of  other  men,  the  compolitions  of  Tallis,  learned  and 
elegant  as  they  are,  are  fo  truly  original,  that  he  may  juftly  be 
faid  to  be  the  father  of  the  cathedral  ftyle  ;  and,  though  a  like 
appellation  is  given  by  the  Italians  to  Palellrina,  it  is  much  to 

[k]    Sir  John  Hawkins's   Hiftory  of  Thorns  Talllfo  &  Gullelmo  Eirdo,  An- 

Mufic,  vol.  i:i.  p.  258.  glii,   ferL-uuiima   reginas  m.jeftati  a  pri- 

[l]  The  workabovealluded  to  was  print-  vato  flicello  gcnerolis  et  Organiftis."  Thij 

ed  by  VautroUier  in  1575,  with  the  title  of  work  was  puhLlhed  under  the  pr.'efiiioii 

■*'  Cantiones  quae  ab  argamsnto  lacra  vo-  of  a  patent  of  queen  Eliz;ibeth,   t;.e  fitft 

<antur  quinque  €t  fex  partium,  Autoribus  of  th'j  kind  that  haJ  ever  hion  framed. 
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be  qut'flior.e^,  confitlering  the  time  -when  Tallis  flouridied, 
■whether  lie  could  derive  the  kzll  advantage  from  the  improve- 
ments of  that  great  masi.  h  nvdj  therefore  be  conjectured, 
that  he  bid  the  f.vutidalitjn  of  his  lludies  in  the  works  of  the 
oki  cathtdralifts  of  ihis  kingdom,  aijd  prf.bably  in  thofe  of  the 
German  muficians,  v.  ho  in  his  time  had  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  ItAliaup;  and  that  he  had  an  emubtion  to  excel  even  thefe, 
irjjy  he  prefumeti  from  the  following  particubr.  Johannes 
Okcnhtifn,  a  native  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  a  dffciple  of 
fodocus  Prjtenfis,  had  made  a  compo{ition  for  no  fewer  than 
thirty-fix  voices,  which,  Gfareunus  fays,  was  greatly  adniired. 
Tallis  compofed  a  motet  in  forty  parts,  the  hiftory  of  which 
ihipendous  compofition,  as  far  as  it  can  now  be  traced,  is  given 
by  fir  John  Hawkins  I'm].  NotwithRanding  his  fiippofed  at- 
tachment to  the  Romifli  religion,  it  feems  t!}2t  Taliis,  accom- 
modated htmfelf  and  his  ftudic^  to  thofe  alterations  in  the  form 
of  public  worfhip  which  fucceeded  the  acceflion  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth. With  this  view,  he  fet  to  mnflc  thofe  fevcral  parts  of 
the  EngUfli  liturgy,  which  at  that  time  were  deemed  the  mod 
proper  to  be  fnng,  namely,  the  two  morning  fervices,  the  one 
comprehesiding  the  '*'  Venite  Extdtemns,"  *'  Te  Denm,"  and 
"  Bene^«^usi"  and  the  other,  which  is  part  of  the  comnnunion- 
o&ice,  confiding  of  the  ^*  Kyrie  Eleifon,"  *'  Nicene  Creed," 
and  **San6!asi'  as  alfo  the  evening  fervice,  containing  the 
**  Magnincat,"  ajxi  "  I*3unc  dimittis."  All  thefe  are  com- 
prehemled  in  that  which  is  called  Tallis's  iirfl  fervice,  as  being 
the  firH:  of  two  compokd  by  him.  He  alfo  fet  mufical  notes 
to  the  Preccs  and  Refponfes,  and  compofed  that  Litany  which 
for  its  excellence  is  fting  on  foiemn  occafions  in  all  pbces 
where  the  choral  fervice  is  perfonned.  As  to  the  Preces  of 
Tallis  in  his  firft  fervice,  they  are  no  other  than  thofe  of  Mar- 
beck  in  his  b(X)k  of  Common-prayer  noted:  the  Refponfes  are 
fomewhat  different,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  tenor  part,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  contain  the  melody ;  but  Tallis  has  improved  them 
by  the  addition  of  three  parts,  and  thereby  formed  a  judicious 
contraft  between  the  fnpplications  of  the  pricfl  and  the  fuf- 
fr;'ges  of  the  people  as  rtprefentcd  by  the  choir.  The  fervices 
of  i'alli^  contain  alfo  chants  for  the  "  Venite  Exultemus,"  and 
the  *'  Creed  of  St.  Athanalius;"  thefe  are  tunes  that  divide 
each  vcrfe  of  the  pfalm  or  hymn  according  to  the  pointing,  to 
tlie  end  that  the  whole  may  be  fung  alternately  by  the  choir, 
as  diftinguifhed  by  the  two  fides  of  the  deau  and  the  chanter- 
Two  of  thefe  chants  are  publifticd  in  Dr.  Boyce's  Cathedral 
Kiulic,  vol.  i.  The  care  of  fele^ling  from  the  Common- 
pr-^yer  the  offices  mod  proper  to  be  fung  was  a  matter  of  fome 

[mJ  Vol.  lii.  p.  a6z. 
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miporfance,  efpecially  as  ihc  nibric  contains  no  direilJons 
about  it ;  for  this  rcaibn,  it  is  Aippofed  that  the  mufical  part 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  litnrgy  was  I'ettled  by  Parker,  archbifiiop 
of  Canterbury,  who,  bi;iiJts  that  he  was  a  great  divine,  aji 
exct.llent  canon-lawyer  and  n'tuailil,  and  a  general  fcholar, 
was  alfo  a  /kilfiil  inulkian.  EcS'ides  the  offices  above-men- 
tioned, conftitutJDg  what  are  now  termed  the  Morning,  Com- 
nmnion,  and  Evening  Services,  in  four  parts,  with  the  Prcce,'^, 
Refponfes,  and  Litany,  that  is  to  fay,  ;he  verficks  and  fnf- 
fragcs,  Tallis  compofed  m:inv  atMhenis.  He  died  Nov.  23, 
1585,  and  was  bnric-d  in  the  p;;!::l;-.:hiirc}i  of"  Grtcivwich  in 
Kent;  where  there  is  a  brafs  p'it.  K/i  iurn  in  U^t-  chanec;;  the 
infcription  on  which  was  i\\y    •'^i   '•'■■■  '  :  i?  >   i<..   ;ind  may 

be  fecn  in  fir  John  liawkin.s's       ,    '  t 

TAMERLANE,  or  Tiah,  i.^  l].../:h.  ^:...l^  .ciuiueror  of 
Jhe  Eaft,  was  born  in  1335,  in  ihe  village  of  Kefch,  belong- 
ing to  the  ancient  Sogdiana.  His  name  of  Tamerlane  is  de- 
rived by  fome  writers  from  Tlmut  Lmc,  or  Timur  ihe  lamcy 
as  he  had  fome  defc-it  in  his  feet.  His  origin  is  uncertain, 
fome  reporting  Jiim  to  be  the  f.>n  of  a  iliepherd,  and  others  of 
the  royal  blood.  He  raifed  l^imfelf,  however,  by  his  perfonal 
courage  and  talents.  He  was  diflinguiihed  early  by  tliefe  qua- 
lities ;  and,  having  acquired  fome  followers  devoted  to  his 
fortunes,  his  firfl  conqncit  was  that  of  Balk,  the  capital  of 
Khorafan,  on  the  frontiers  of  Perlia.  He  then  made  himfelf 
niafter  of  the  v/hole  province  of  Candahar,  and  returning  to 
fubdue  the  people  beyond  the  Oxus,  took  Bagdad,  He  now 
determined  to  undertake  the  conqueft  of  India;  but  his  foldiers, 
fatigued  by  their  former  efforts,  refnfed  at  iirft  to  follow  him. 
On  this  occafion  he  employed  a  pretended  prophet  to  exhort 
them  \n  the  name  of  iieavcn ;  and  having  made  them  afhamed 
*>f  their  rehnilance,  and  filled  them  with  a  ftrong  enthufiafm, 
led  them  on  to  greater  vi^fories.  Delhi  fell  !>ef<;re  him,  and 
he  became  poffeirtd  of  the  immenfe  treafures  of  the  Mogul 
empire.  Returning  from  his  Indian  exploits,  he  entered  Syria 
:iinA  took  Damafeus:  and  Ba^ad  having  attempted  to  revolt, 
he  made  a  terrible  example,  by  pntJing  many  thoiifands  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  and  delivering  the  city  \v>  pillage, 
Bajazet,  emperor  of  tl;e  Turks,  now  attraded  his  nutsce,  and 
to  him  he  fent  an  embairy,  requiring  him  to  do  jnflice  to  fume 
Mahometan  princes  whom  he  had  depofed,  and  to  abandon  the 
liege  of  Conftantinople.  This  haughty  melTagc  being  as 
haughtily  anfwered,  war  was  commenced  between  them, 
Tamerlane  marched  towards  Bajazet,  whom,  in  1402,  he  en- 
gaged, conquered,  and  took  prifoner,    in   the  plains  of  An-" 

[k]  Vol.  iii.  p.  264, 
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cyra  near  Phrygia.  The  battle  lafted  three  day?.  TheTurkifTi 
writers  fay,  that  after  this  event,  Tamerlane  afked  Bajazet 
what  he  would  have  done  to  him,  if  he  had  been  vi6lorious. 
*'  I  would  have  fhut  you  up,"  faid  Bajazet,  **  in  an  iron  cage." 
Upon  which  he  was  himfelf*  condemned  to  the  fame  puniih- 
ment.  Some  writers,  however,  boaft  of  the  generofity  and 
magnanimity  of  the  conqueror.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  certainly 
carried  his  viflories  to  a  wonderful  extent:  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  war  with  Bajazet,  he  vanquillied  Egypt,  and 
feized  the  immenfe  treafures  of  Grand  Cairo,  nor  could  any 
thing  in  the  Eaft  withftand  him.  He  died  about  three  vears 
after  his  vicflory,  on  the  firft  of  April,  1405,  in  the  feventy- 
firft  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-iixth  of  his  reign  When 
he  found  death  approaching,  he  called  the  princes  together, 
appointed  his  grandfon  to  be  his  heir,  and  died,  profelTmg  his 
implicit  faith  in  the  Koran,  and  repeating  the  facred  words  of 
the  Mahometans,  '*  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet." 

Timur,  according  to  Arabfhah,  was  tall  and  corpulent,  with 
a  fair  complexion,  and  agreeable  countenance.  He  was  very 
ftrong,  and  well  made,  except  his  lamenefs,  which  was  on  the 
light  fide  ;  and  as  vigorous  in  conftitution  as  undaunted  in 
courage.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  laft.  In  his  man- 
ners he  appears  to  have  been  flern,  hating  not  only  falfehood, 
but  even  jelling.  His  hiftory  affords  a  wonderful  example  of 
long  and  invariable  fuccefs  attending  one  man.  He  conquered 
as  much  as  Alexander,  but  with  far  lefs  humanity. 

TANNER  (Thomas),  an  excellent  antiquary,  fon  of  a 
father  of  both  his  names,  vicar  of  Market  Lavington  in  Wilts, 
was  born  in  i674[o];  became  a  ftudent  in  Qijeen's-collcgc, 
Oxford,  in  Michaelmas-term,  1689  '■>  admitted  clerk  in  that 
houfe,  1690;  B.  A,  1693;  entered  into  holy  orders  at  Chrift- 
mas,  1694;  and  became  chaplain  of  AU-fouls-college  in  Janu- 
ary following;  chofcn  fellow  of  the  fame,  1697;  chancellor 
of  Norwich,  and  re^lor  of  Thorpe  near  that  citv,  1 701  ;  in- 
ftalied  prebendary  of  Ely,  Sept.  10,  1713,  (which  he  quitted 
in  1723)  ;  archdeacon  ui  Norfolk,  Dec.  7,  1721  ;  canon  of 
ChriPi-church,  Feb.  3,  1723-4;  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe 
of  convocation,  convened  anno  1727,  to  which  honour  he  was 
unanimoufly  elected  on  account  of  his  great  abilities,  however 
contrary  to  his  own  inclinations  ;  confecrated  bifhop  of  St. 
Afaph,  ]an.  23,  1732.  He  married,  in  1753,  mifs  Scottow, 
pf  Thorpe  near  Norwich,  with  a  fortune  ot  15,000!.:  died  at 
Chrift-church,  Oxford,  Dec.  14,  1735;  and  was  buried  in 
the  nave  of  that  cathedral,  near  the  pulpit ;  without  any  funeral 

[0]  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  by  Nichols,  p.  103. 
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pomp,  according  to  his  own  diredion.  He  ordered  his  body  to 
be  wrapped  up  in  the  coarfeft  crape,  and  his  coffin  to  be  covered 
with  ferge,  not  cloth:  the  pall-bearers  to  have  each  of  them 
one  of  Bafkett's  folio  bibles;  the  under-bearers  a  Sherlock  upon 
Death  ;  to  the  dean  of  Chrift-church,  he  left  five  pounds;  to  the 
eight  canons  five  fhillings  each ;  eighty  pounds  to  buy  coats  for 
eighty  poor  men ;  and  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  college,  to- 
wards a  library  then  building.  A  monument  to  his  memory 
is  affixed  to  one  of  the  pilLrs,  with  an  infcription.  Another 
infcription,  and  a  tranllation  of  it,  may  be  feen  in  the  "  Anec- 
dotes of  Bowyer,"  p.  104. 

This  learned  man  publilhed,  before  he  was  twenty-two  years 
old,  **  Notitia  Monaftica,  or  a  fhort  Hiftory  of  the  Religious 
Houfes  in  England  and  Wales,  1695,"  8vo;  republifhed  in 
1744,  folio,  under  the  title  of  "  Notitia  Monaftica ;  or  an 
Account  of  all  the  Abbies,  Priories,  and  Houfes  of  Friers, 
heretofore  in  England  and  Wales ;  and  alfo  of  all  the  Colleges 
and  Hofpitals  founded  before  A.  D.  1511.  By  the  right  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Tanner,  late  lord  bifht)p  of  St.  Afaph.  Pub- 
lilhed by  John  Tanner,  A.  A4.  vicar  of  Loweftoft  in  Suffolk, 
and  precentor  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Afaph  [p]."  His 
"  Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hibernica,"  which  employed  him 
forty  years,  was  publiflied  in  1748,  folio  ;  with  a  pofthumous 
preface  by  Dr.  Wilkins.  He  left  large  colledions  for  the 
county  of  Wilts,  and  large  notes  on  Richard  Hegge's  Legend 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  1663.  His  immenfe  and  valuable  colledions 
are  now  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  His  portrait  was 
engraved  by  Vertue  in  1736,  at  the  expence  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  [oj. 

TANSILLO  (LuiGi),  an  Italian  poet,  whofe  works  were 
once  profcribed  by  the  inquifition,  and  having  become  fcarce, 
are  therefore  accounted  valuable,  was  born  at  Nola  about  the 
year  1520.  He  pafied  a  great  part  of  his  life  attached  to  the 
fervice  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  Dorj 
Garcias  de  Toledo,  commander  of  the  gallies  in  the  fame 
kingdom.  The  period  of  his  death  is  not  precifely  known, 
but  he  Is  faid  to  have  been  judge  of  Gaieta  in  1569  ;  and,  as 
he  was  then  in  a  very  bad  ftate  of  health,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
died  foon  after.     He  had  the  reputation  of  a  very  good  poet, 

[p]  The  original   plates   belonging  to  rendus  adiroJum  Thomas  Tanner,  Afa- 

this  work  were  in    the  pofleflion  of  the  pheiihs  Epifeopus,  Primaevae  Antiquitatis 

Rev.  Dr.  Tanner,  prebendary  of  Canter.  Cultor.     G.  Vertue  fculp.  1743."     This 

bury,  the  fon  of  bi-iiop  Tanner  ;  and  Mr.  piint  was  a  copy  of  that  engraved  by  Ver- 

Evans,    bookfeller   in    the    Strand,   once  tue,  with  fome  difference  in  the  deccia" 

circulated  propofals  for   a  new  edition  of  tion,  and  this  addition  to  the  infcription ; 

it,  by  Mr.  Nafmith.  "  Hoc  eftypum  fratrls  fui  dignillimi  an- 

[(j_]   The  bifhop's  portrait,  prefixed  to  tiquis  moribus  ornati  pofteris  fa'-ratum  elTc 

the    "  Notitia,"  is  infcribed,    <<  Reve-  voluit.  Soc.  Am,  Lond.  1736," 
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and  his  produ6lions,  as  far  as  they  arc  now  known,  n.rc  ilicTet 
I.  '*  II  Vciidemiatore,"  the  Vintager,  a  poem  j  in  which  he 
defcribed  in  too  free  a  manner,  the  licence  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nola,  at  the  time  of  the  vintages  ^  4to, 
Naples,  1 534-;  Venice,  1549.  On  this  account  his  poems 
were  all  put  into  the  Index  expurgaiorius.  2.  To  repair  this 
fault,  he  wrote  "  Le  Lagrime  de  S.  Pietro,"  the  Tears  of  St. 
Peter;  which  being  prcfented  to  pope  Paul  IV.  obtained  the 
removal  of  the  interdidlon  from  all  his  poem?,  except  the 
Vendemiatorc.  3.  "  11  Cavallarizzo,"  8vo,  Vicenza.  4. 
Sonnets,  Songs,  Stanzas,  and  fome  Comedies.  His  works  arc 
full  of  the  conceits  for  which  fome  of  the  Italian  poets  have 
been  cenfured  ;  an  edition  of  his  fmallcr  poems  was,  however, 

gublifhed  at  Bologna  in  171 1,  in  duodecimo.  His  Tears  of 
t.  Peter  were  tranflated  into  French  by  Malherbe. 
TARIN  (Pierre),  a  French  phyiiciun,  born  at  Courtenai, 
died  in  1761,  at  v.hal  age  is  uncertain.  He  was  known  by 
various  works,  of  which  the  follov/ing  were  the  chief:  i. 
*'  Elements  of  Phyfiology,"  tranflated  from  the  Latin  of 
Haller,  8vo,  1752.  2,  "  Adverfaria  Anatomica,"  4to,  1750, 
with  plates.  3.  **  An  Anatomical  Dictionary,"  4to,  1753, 
with  a  medical  Bibliography,  extracted  from  the  Methodus 
Stud'ii  Medici  of  Haller.  4.  *'  Olteographia,"  4to,  Paris,  I753> 
a  compilation,  illullrated  by  engravings.  5.  '*  Anthropotomie," 
or  the  art  of  dilleding,  1750,  2  vols.  i2mo.  6.  '*  Defmo- 
graphic,"  or  a  treatife  on  ligaments;  the  fame  year.  7.  "  Ob- 
fervations  on  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  3  vols.  i2mo,  1758. 
8.  **  Myographia,"  or  a  defcriptlon  of  the  mufcles,  4to,  1753, 
with  figures  from  Albinus,  He  wrote  alfo  fome  medical  arti- 
cles for  the  Encyclopedic. 

TARTINI  (Giuseppe),  flyled  by  Dr.  Burncy,  "  the  admir- 
able [rJ,''  was  born  in  April  1692,  at  Pirano  in  the  province 
of  lilria.  His  father,  having  been  a  great  bencfaftor  to  the 
cathedral  at  Parenzo,  was  ennobled  for  his  piety.  Giufeppe 
was  intended  for  the  law,  but  taking  up  the  Itudy  of  mufic, 
among  his  other  purfuits,  it  prevailed  over  all  the  red  in  gain- 
ing his  attachment.  In  17 10,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of 
Padua,  to  ftudy  as  a  civilian  ;  but,  before  he  was  twenty, 
having  married  without  the  confcnt  of  his  parents,  they  wholly 
abandoned  him.  After  wandering  for  fome  time  in  fearch  of 
an  afylum,  he  was  received  in  a  convent  at  Aflifi,  by  a  monk 
to  whom  he  was  related.  Here  he  amufed  himfelf  by  prac- 
tifing  the  violin,  till  being  accidentally  difcovered  by  a  Paduaa 
acquaintance,  family  differences  were  accommodated,  and  he 
lettled  for  a  lime  with  his  wife  at  Venice.     While  he  remained 

[r]  Hifto.-yof  Mutk,  vol.  iii.  p.  56a. 
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there,  he  heard,  in  17 14,  the  celebrated  Veracini,  whofe  per- 
formance, excelling  every  thing  he  had  then  heard,  excited  iii 
his  mind  a  wondertul  emulation.  He  retired  the  very  next  day 
to  Ancona,  to  ftudy  the  ufe  of  the  bow  with  more  tranquillity, 
and  attain,  if  polhble,  thofe  powers  of  energy -and  exprelliori 
which  he  had  fo  greatly  athnired.  By  diligent  iludy  and  prac- 
tice, he  acquired  fuch  ikill  and  reputation,  that  in  1721,  he  was 
invited  to  the  place  of  firft  violin,  and  mailer  of  the  band,  in 
the  famous  church  of  St.  Antony  of  Padua.  Fie  had  alfo  fre- 
qi'.ent  invitations,  which  he  declined,  to  vifit  Paris  and  Lon- 
don, By  the  year  1728,  he  had  made  maiiy  excellent  fcholavs, 
and  formed  a  fchool,  or  method  of  praftice,  that  was  cele- 
brated all  over  Europe,  and  increafcd  i;:!  fame  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  In  1744,  he  is  faid  to  have  ch.anged  his  llyle,  from  ex- 
tremely difficult  execution,  to  gracciul  and  expreflive  ;  and 
Pafqualino  Bini,  one  of  his  beil  fcholar^,  having  heard  of  the 
change,  placed  himfelf  afrefh  under  his  tuition.  This  admir- 
able mufician,  and  worthy  man,  for  fuch  he  is  reprefcnted, 
died  Feb.  26,  1770,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Padua,  where  he  had  refided  near  ivity  years;  and  where  he 
was  not  only  regarded  as  its  chief  and  molt  attradtive  ornament, 
but  as  a  philofopher  and  even  a  faint  [s] :  having  devoted  him- 
felf to  the  fervice  of  his  patron  St.  Aniony  of  Padua. 

I.  The  firft  book  of  folos  by  Tartini,  was  publifhedat  Am- 
fterdam,  in  1734,  the  fecond  at  Rome,  in  1745;  and  Dr. 
Burney  relates  that  he  polleffes  the  third,  fixth,  feventh,  and 
ninth  of  his  publications,  befides  two  books  printed  in  Eng- 
land, amounting  to  upwards  of  fifty  folos,  exclufive  of  ma- 
nufcripts.  2.  His  concertos  amount  to  two  hundred  ;  but  a 
furreptitious  copy  of  two  fets  having  appeared  in  Holland,  he 
would  never  own  them.  Of  thefe,  which  are  yet  fuppofed  to 
be  certainly  genuine,  fix  were  compofed  in  his  firft  manner, 
,and  fix  after  1744,  when  he  had  improved  his  ftyle.  But  his 
moft  celebrated  work  is,  3.  his  "  Trattato  di  Mufica,"  or 
treatife  on  mufic,  in  which,  though  his  fyftem,  as  to  the  fci- 
entific  part,  has  fince  been  confuted,  he  appears  as  one  of 
the  moft  ingenious  theorifts  of  this  century.  It  was  publiflied 
in  1754,  in  4to.  4.  He  publifhed,  in  1767,  **  Dilfertazione 
de'  principi  dell'  Armonia  Muficale,  contenuta  nel  Diatonico 
genere,"  another  theoretical  work. 

Tartini  was  fo  ambitious  of  being  thought  a  follower  of 
Corelli's  precepts  and  principles,  that,  after  his  own  repu- 
tation was  in  its  zenith,  he  refufed  to  teach  any  other  mufic  to 
his  difciples,  till  they  had  ftudied  the  Opera  quinta,  or  folos  of 
Corelli,     His  mufical  charader  is  thus  drawn  by  the  very  able 

[»]  Dr.  Burney,  lb.  567. 
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judge  to  whofe  account  we  have  already  referred.  "  Tartini, 
on  a  recent  examination  of  his  works,  feems,  to  my  feelings 
and  conceptions,  to  have  had  a  larger  portion  of  merit, 
as  a  mere  inftrumcntal  compofcr,  than  any  other  author 
who  flourifhed  during  the  firrt  fifty  or  fixty  years  of  the  pre- 
fent  century.  Though  he  made  Corelli  his  model  in  the  pu- 
rity of  his  harmony,  and  fimpliciiy  of  his  modulation,  he 
greatly  furpafl'ed  that  compofer  in  the  fertility  and  originality  of 
his  invention  ;  not  only  in  the  fubjeds  of  his  melodies,  but  in 
the  truly  cantabile  manner  of  treating  them.  Many  of  his 
adagios  want  nothing  but  words  to  be  excellent,  pathetic,  opera 
fongs.  His  allegros  are  fometimes  difficult ;  but  the  palTages 
fairly  belong  to  the  initrument  for  which  they  were  compofed, 
and  were  fuggefted  by  his  confummate  knowledge  of  the  finger- 
board, and  powers  of  ti  e  bov/.  He  certainly  repeats  his  paf- 
fages,  and  adheres  to  his  original  moiive,  or  theme,  too  much 
for  the  favourite  defultory  llyle  of  the  prefent  times ;  but  it 
mufl:  be  allowed  that,  by  his  delicate  fele6lion  and  arrangement 
of  notes,  his  paflTages  are  always  good;  play  them  quick,  or 
play  them  flow,  they  never  feem  unmeaning  or  fortuitous. 
Indeed,  as  a  harmonift,  he  wa?,  perhaps,  more  truly  fcien- 
tific  than  any  other  compofer  of  his  tiine,  in  the  clearnefs,  cha- 
racter, and  precifion  of  his  bafes ;  which  were  never  cafual, 
or  the  effedl  of  habit,  or  auricular  prejudice  and  expedation, 
but  learned,  judicious,  and  certain." 

TASSO  (ToRQUATo),  an  illuftrious  poet  of  Italy,  was 
defcended  from  the  ancient  and  noble  houfc  of  the  Torreggiani, 
and  born  at  Sorrento,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1544  [t]. 
His  father,  Bernard  TalTo,  was  a  man  who  had  diftinguilhed 
himfelf  by  fome  publications  in  the  way  of  polite  literature, 
as  well  in  verfe  as  in  profe.  He  was  fecretary  to  Fcrrand  de 
Sanfeverino,  prince  of  Salerno,  and  commonly  lived  at  Naples: 
tut  going  to  pay  a  v'fit  to  a  married  fider,  who  lived  at  Sor- 
rento, when  his  wife  was  big  with  child  of  this  famous  poet, 
fhe  was  brought  to  bed  there.  Though  TafTo  was  an  extraor- 
dinary man,  as  well  for  the  early  ripencfs,  as  for  the  un- 
common ftrength  of  his  genius,  yet  the  writers  of  his  life 
have  certainly  indulged  themfelves  too  much  in  the  marvellous, 
when  they  relate,  that  at  the  ago  of  fix  months  he  pronounced 
his  v.'ords  clearly  and  diftin6tly  ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  that  he 
reafoned,  and  communicated  his  thoughts,  and  anfwered  very 
exactly  all  qucflions  that  were  afked  him.  Thefe  things  are 
incredible :  and  why  fhould  writers  debafe  the  dignity  of  hif- 
tory,  by  inventing  fuch  fables  ? 

[t]  Niceron,  Memoirs,  &c.  torn,  xxv. 

At 
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At  four  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  the  college  of  the  Jefuits 
at  Naples,  and  applied  with  fuch  amazing  ardour  to  books, 
that  he  is  faid  at  feven  to  have  had  a  very  good  knowledge 
of  Latin,  and  a  competent  fkill  in  Greek.  He  compofed  even 
at  that  time  orations,  which  he  recited  in  public,  and  poems, 
infinitely  beyond  the  tendernefs  of  his  years.  He  muft,  indeed, 
have  been  itrangely  mature  ;  for  we  are  confidently  alfured, 
that  he  was  involved  in  a  fentence  of  death  v/ith  his  father, 
when  he  was  not  nine  years  old  ;  the  caufe  of  which  unexam- 
pled feverity  is  thus  related.  Sanfeverino,  the  prince  of  Sa- 
lerno, undertook  to  alfert  the  rights  of  the  Neapolitan  nation 
to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  againit  the  viceroy  of  Don  Pedro  of 
Toledo,  who  was  about  to  eftablifh  the  inquifition  in  that 
kingdom:  by  which,  though  he  gained  extremely  the  love  of 
the  people,  yet  he  made  himfelf  very  obnoxious  to  the  viceroy, 
who  reprefented  him  in  fuch  a  light  to  the  emperor,  that  San- 
feverino vv'as  determined  to  juilify  himfelf  before  him.  He 
went  from  Naples  to  Rome,  to  be  out  of  the  v/ay  of  the  vice- 
roy, and  there  fent  to  the  emperor  for  a  fafe  condud  to  Spain. 
This  favour  -was,  however,  refnfed ;  which  fo  exafperated  the 
prince  of  Salerno,  that  he  renounced  all  obligations  of  fidelity 
to  the  emperor,  and  formed  a  relolution  of  withdrawing  into 
France.  Upon  this  he  was  declared  a  rebel ;  and  Bernard 
Tadb,  his  fecretary,  who  had  followed  his  fortune,  and  his 
fon  Torquato,  whom  his  father  had  taken  along  with  him, 
were  neceifarily  comprifed  in  the  fentence,  which  was  paifed  by 
the  viceroy  upon  Sanfeverino  and  his  adherents. 

Neverthelefs,  Bernard  ventured  to  leave  Torquato  at  Rome, 
while  he  attended  his  mafler  to  France  ;  with  whom  he  conti- 
nued there  three  or  four  years,  and  then  at  his  death  returned 
to  Italy  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  vv'ho  had  earneftly  invited  him 
to  his  court,  and  chofe  him  for  his  firft  fecretary.  Hither  he 
fent  for  Torquato,  then  abotit  twelve  years  old,  who  was 
fcarcely  arrived  at  Mantua,  when  he  was  nominated  to  accom- 
pany Scipio  de  Gonzaga  the  young  prince  of  Mantua,  who  was 
about  his  own  age,  to  the  univerlity  of  Padua.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  five  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  publicly  main- 
tained thefes  in  philofophy,  divinity,  civil  and  canon  law. 
Thefe  fludies,  however,  had  not  fo  far  engrolfed  him,  but 
that  he  found  time  to  gratify  his  natural  inclination  for  poetry: 
^nd  the  year  after,  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  he  furprifed 
the  public  in  a  moft  agreeable  manner  with  his  '*  Rinaldo,'* 
printed  at  Venice  in  1562,  410.  He  had  occafion  for  all  the 
influence  and  authority  of  the  cardinal  Louis  d'Efte,  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated,  to  obtain  permifiion  of  his  father  to  publifh 
it,  for  his  father  by  no  means  approved  of  his  turn  for  poetry. 
He  efteemed  it  a  vain  and  idle  aniufemcnt,  as  having  fouod  it 

fo 
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lb  by  experience  ;  and  was  afraid  h  (hould  {e^nce  his  fon  from 
tlie  ftudy  of  the  lavir,  to  \vhich  he  ha*!  drained  him,  aaid  whicit 
lie  considered  as  a  preifsffion  of  far  gp^ater  ccnftqiience  to  him 
in  the  piefejit  iliattcTed  ftate  of  ihfcir  fostunts,  than  liial  of  a 
|K)€t.  All  ihis,  hi^wever,  made  bk/  JaiprtfEon  wptm  tlse  fcm, 
who  w?£  fo  iesiibly  aSicied  with  ihs  vaii  je|rEr?asioa  -which  this 
{Kvem  had  gained  hijsi  all  over  Itajy,  that  he  ^oiaHy  al>anti«iaed 
tlje  laT.¥,  and  aow  gave  hvmftlf  «p  Jo  pocJ7j  :  and  fsxm  ajjer, 
•when  he  was  ashnicied  a  mfcinb«T  uf  ihe  aca^my  €»f  tlie  Er£.rei 
as  Fadua,  he  look  the  name  of  PentiJo,  oj  £!?e  Penitent j,  lo  «fe.iNsfc 
liis  repentance  lor  having  ^wai^ed  fo-  snwch  of  Ms  tJioae  m  the  par- 
fuit  of  the  law,  i.vhk'h  he  <OHght  to  have  devoted  lo  Jhe  Mzdes. 

At  Fadua  he  began  his  cekbrated  poem  of  "  GKriB&lesanse 
liberata;"  zi\d  happy  hivd  it  been  fos  him.^  if  he  ha^  continutd 
io  this  conveaient  istuation  ttll  he  had  ficifhed  it;  hnJ,  m  5565, 
he  removed  to  Fcirara,  at  tl^e  Si^icitatJoa  ttf  daike  Alphcaifo, 
sixid  the  cardinal  Louis  his  bjother,  -who  greas^y  efie«med  and 
loved  htra.  The  duke  gave  him  lodgings  m  hts.  palace,  geae- 
rotifiy  put  him  into  a  co.«ditioc  of  livscg  happily  aad  at  eafe;  and, 
to  make  his  reildence  at  Ferraia  the  Hiore  fecufe,  preSsid  him, 
ty  his  fecretary,  to  an  advantageous  maich.  To  this  ^ropc&ti 
Taflb  would  not  liften ;  hut  msdt.  the  fame  repiy,  as  Epi^tetus 
did  formerly  to  one  of  his  frieais  upon  the  fame  occaiion : 
•*  1  Tftill  marry,"  faid  he,  "  if  you  will  give  me  one  of  yoMr 
dacghters."  In  1572,  pope  Gregory  lendiKg  caKfinal  l<ouis 
to  France,  in  the  qiiality  ©f  kgate,  Tailb  accompasiied  him, 
and  received  great  marks  of  eiteem  frifvm  Charles  IX.  Upoa 
his  return  to  Ferrara  he  compofed  his  **Aminta,"  a  paftoral 
come'iy,  -which  was  a£led  with  vaft  ap^pk^fe :  it  was  printed 
at  Venice  m  1581,  with  forae  other  fma]!  pieces  of  poetry. 
His  joy  t!p05j  the  fuccefs  f>f  this  piece  was  foon  damped  by  the 
Jofs  of  his  lather,  who  died  m  15S5,  o.t  Oilfglia  upon  the  Po, 
the  government  of  >vhich  place  had  been  given  hsm  hy  the 
dake  of  Mantua.  The  lofs  of  his  father  was  to  Taifo  the 
beginning  of  troubles;  for  he  had  fcarcely  begun  to  recover 
from  this  fhack,  vvhen  others  fucceeded,  which  purfued  hiiu 
to  the  end  of  his  h'fe. 

During  his  refsdence  at  Ferrara,  he  was  upon  the  moft  in- 
timate terms  with  a  gentl'srnan  of  the  town ;  to  whom,  though 
he  was  vmreferved  upon  all  other  fubje^^s,  yet  he  never  com- 
municated any  thing  relating  to  his  amours.  This  raifed  fuf- 
picions  in  TafTo's  friend ;  v^ho,  thereupon  fqarching  into  the 
myftery,  at  lafi  made  difcoveries  to  others,  which  might  be 
injurious  to  Taifo.  Tailb  expoftnlated  upon  the  affair  with  hii7i ; 
and,  his  complaints  being  dirrefpe6tfuliy  received,  was  fo  far 
exafperatcQ  as  to  give  him  a  blow.  A  challenge  enfued,  and 
the  parties  met,  but  while  they  were  engaged^  three  brokers 
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tit  tKc  ge^tkman  came  r.p^  and  v-ery  fsafely  fell  upon  T  a^ 
Tafe  made  hh  pan  goifd  agaisift  t?ie  four,  ami  had  wounded  h-is 
a;MagK?nHl  aod  one  of  hii5  bfoihcrs,  when  people  csmc  up  antS 
parted  tthein-  He  gained  opon  this  cccaiion  a<5  great  feme  by 
feis  fwori,  as  ke  hsii  acquired  before  by  his  pen;  but  aeithertkc 
on^e  i*or  tie  <^er  'Si'as  fMSdentt^  pneferve  h\m  from  numerous 
evlk  that  followed.  The  fmir  brothets  rrere  djlsged  to  fiy^  for 
the  Kttk  regard  tlsey  had  Oiewa  to  a  perfon  wn^r  the  duke's 
protediiGJi),  aad  in  his  palace :  aui  as  t'ii-r  T3.W3,  he  was  put  uixkr 
^udf  utn  as  a  punliliment,  we  are  to?ii,  b«£  to  fecare  htsa 
a^aiaft  the  en$erpnfes  of  his  eivesiiies.  TFie  tnidi  is,  Taffo  is 
ftipfxjfei  Jo  liawe  afpis^  to  aia  amoiar  witk  the  prlnoefs  Eleanor, 
iKler  of  <iuke  Alpfeonfo  ;  ssid,  perhaps,  there  might  be  a  dif- 
tiojltj'^  m  k&^w'mg  how  to  proixed.  witli  lilnu  He  was  cou- 
fenei  iR  prifofi,  where  lie  ifeli  into  -^e  -deepell:  melancholy:  at 
tl^e  €^i.  oi  tke  year^  Isswever,  fee  recovered  his  fpirits  a  tiltk, 
as<!  n3a<Sc  iiis  eicape.  He  withdrew  to  Turin,  where  he  con- 
cealfiil  tiirofelf  fonve  time  isrskr  a  ficiidoiis  name ;  but  at  !ail 
iK^as  •difcovej^,  aad  ma<ie  k«ow3i  to  tke  dr^ke  of  Savoy.  The 
dake  t!:^ai  invited  him  to  coijrtj  a(Hgaed  Mm  apartments  there, 
and  &ewed  him  all  the  marks  of  ^k&ssn.  and  aSectioji ;  fowt  all 
Tf-as  r.ot  f^^fficieot  So  aire  iisra  of  his  raelar.cholv-  Ke  had 
fo-n-sed  re  himfelf  terrible  notions  of  the  A^ke.  of  Ferrara's 
iffdi-^nati-OJi  againil:  tiim;  and.  he  cojild  not  Ije  perffjaded,  but 
tiaat  fooner  or  later  the  dsjike  of  Savoy  would  give  him  up  to 
that  prince. 

FuJi  of  theie  fiifpicionsandterrorsy  he  fetout  one  morning, 
withoiit  laying  a  word  to  any  one,  and  without  any  fort  of  pre- 
paration, towards  Rome:  wi^ere,  \vhen  he  arri\-ed,  he  went 
?.lraigiit  to  tiie  palace  of  cardinal  Albano,  and  was  received 
wisii  great  kindnefs  aad  affe^ion.  After  {(-^ms.  ftay  in  that 
■cif^'f  where  every  bod}"^  viiited  him,  he  felt  a  defire  of  revifiting 
his  native  country,  and  his  filler  Cornelia,  who  was  married 
and  fettled  there  ;  but  the  fear  of  what  might  happen  to  him, 
in  a  kingdom  ^'here  he  had  fonnerly  been  condemned  as  a  rebel, 
plunged  him  again  into  his  former  melancholy.  He  refolved 
therefore  to  leave  Rome,  as  he  had  left  Turin,  without  taking 
the  lead  notice,  aazd  under  the  pretext  of  going  to  divert  him- 
felf  at  Frefcati.  He  did,  in  reality,  go  thither,  but  it  was  in 
his  own  way;  for,  dealing  off  from  his  company,  he  went 
alone  and  on  foot  to  the  mountains  of  Veiletri.  There 
meeting  with  fome  fliepherds,  he  changed  clothes  with  one  of 
them,  and  \w  this  ^ii^xio.  proceeded  on  to  Gaieta,  where  em- 
barking on  board  a  velfel,  he  arrived  at  Sorrento  the  day  after. 
His  filbr  was  extremely  glad  to  fee  him,  and  he  fpcnt  the 
fummer  with  her ;  but  he  now  wanted  exceedingly  to  return 
to  Ferrara,  and  ufed  all  the  means  he  could  thiiik  of  to  bring 
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that  about.  He  wrote  to  duke  Alphonfo  in  the  moft  fiibmiflive 
manner;  he  implored  the  afllftance  of  the  dutchefs  of  Ferrara, 
^nd  of  the  princefs  Eleanor  ;  but  was  given  to  underftand  by 
the  latter,  that  his  flight  had  irritated  the  duke  fo  much,  as  to 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  do  him  any  fervice.  Upon  this  he 
rcfolved  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  duke  of  Ferrara's  feet,  and  did 
fo,  when  he  was  received  with  fuch  tokens  of  atfe6tion,  as 
entirely  cured  him  of  his  fears:  yet  when  he  humbly  defired 
to  have  the  manufcripts  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Ferrara, 
they  w^ere  refufed  him.  It  feems,  he  had  a  powerful  enemy 
at  court,  a  minifter  of  ftate,  whom  he  had  fatirized  in  his 
*'  Aminta,"  under  the  name  of  Mopfo:  and  this  rninifter,  whofe 
hatred  of  TafTo  had  not  been  the  lead  abated  by  his  abfence  and 
misfortunes,  made  his  mafter  believe,  that  TalTo  had  burnt 
them  before  he  went.  He  perfuaded  him  alfo,  that  Tallb  had 
been  long  in  no  condition  to  write  any  thing,  and  that  any 
attempt  of  this  nature  mufl  needs  increafe  his  malady. 

This  v/as  terrible  for  Taflb ;  for  duke  Alphonfo,  who  only 
judged  of  him  and  his  works  by  the  reprefentations  of  his 
minifter,  could  not  conceive  any  notion  of  any  thing  he  now 
wrote  ;  but  exhorted  him,  inftead  of  making  verfes,  to  enjoy 
himfelf  in  tranquillity  and  repofc.  Talib  did  all  he  could  to 
undeceive  the  duke,  but  in  vain  ;  fo  that  he  departed  a  fecond 
time  from  Ferrara^  and  w'ent  to  Mantua,  where,  however,  he 
was  far  from  finding  the  content  he  wanted.  Then,  after  vifit- 
ing  Padua  and  Venice,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  duke  of  Urbino, 
who  received  him  gracioufly,  but  yet  advifed  him  to  return 
to  Ferrara.  '*  Envy  muft  own  I  lived  among  the  great," 
fays  Horace ;  but  what  was  the  boaft  and  glory  of  Horace, 
was  the  misfortune  and  ruin  of  Taifo.  He  was  too  much  ac- 
quainted, had  too  many  connexions  with  the  great;  and  his 
patrons  were  fo  num.erous,  that,  in  pafhng  from  one  to  an- 
other, he  was  for  ever  feeking  reft,  and  finding  none.  He 
returned  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  who  firmly  believing,  accord- 
ing to  the  fuggeftions  of  his  minifters,  that  the  melancholic 
temperament  of  'Faffo,  and  his  conftant  application  to  poetry, 
had  really  difordered  his  underftanding,  ordered  him  to  be 
put  into  an  hofpital,  and  a  guard  to  be  fet  over  him.  This 
new  prifon  revived  all  his  fufpicions  and  fears:  he  applied  to 
the  duke  for  his  liberty,  by  letters,  by  poems,  by  friends  who 
vifited  him  in  his  conHnement,  but  all  to  no  purpofe  ;  for  the 
duke,  deceived  by  a  malicious  minifter,  who  was  all  the  while 
facrificing  this  famous  poet  to  his  refentment,  could  not  be 
induced  to  think  of  him  otherwife  than  as  a  madman.  'Fhe 
imaginary  madnefs,  however,  that  was  imputed  to  him,  brought 
on  real  melancholy ;  and  he  was  fometimes  fo  bad,  as  to  be 
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deprived  of  his  underftanding,  although  he  is  faid  to  have  borne 
his  misfortunes  with  uncommon  firmncfs. 

He  applied  to  many  princes  to  intercede  for  his  liberty,  among 
whom  were  the  emperor,  the  pope,  the  great  duke,  and  the  duke 
of  Savoy  ;  btit  their  intercellions  availed  nothing.  At  length 
Vincent  de  Gonzaga,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  going  to 
Ferrara,  and  vifuing  him  in  his  hofpitnl,  conceived  the  highcft 
elteem  for  him;  and  ailced  him  of  duke  Alphonfo  in  To  prelling 
a  manner,  that  the  duke  could  not  hold  out  any  longer:  the  prince 
tie  Gonzaga,  therefore,  refcued  him  from  his  prifon,  and  carried 
him  to  Mantua.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  1586.  The 
prince  of  Mantua  had  promifed  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  that  he 
would  have  a  very  watchful  eye  over  him  ;  and,  to  make  good 
his  promife,  he  afligned  Taflb  the  town  of  Mantua  for  his  pri- 
fon.  But  the  poet  could  not  reliih  this  f^rt  of  captivity,  fo  that 
it  was  foon  enlarged,  yet  with  fome  rtihidlions.  While  TalFo 
was  enjoying  his  repofe  at  Mantua,  better  than  he  had  done 
any  where  for  fome  time,  duke  William  died  in  Auguft  1587, 
and  prince  Vincent  fucceeded  to  the  government.  Vincent  had 
now  fomething  elfe  to  do,  than  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  Mufes, 
and  to  trifle  with  TalTo;  fo  that  the  poet  being  now  negiefied, 
began  to  think  of  new  quarters,  where  he  might  fpend  the  fmali 
remainder  of  his  mifcrable  life  in  eafe  and  freedom.  He  caft 
his  eyes  upon  Naples,  and  thither  he  went  at  the  end  of  1587. 
In  the  beginning  of  1589,  he  made  a  journey  to  Rome;  and 
there  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Tufcany,  intreated  him  to  go  to  Flo- 
rence, and  for  this  purpofe  em.ployed  the  authoriiy  of  the  pope. 
Taifo,  unable  to  withlland  the  folicitatlons  of  fuch  perfonages, 
went  to  Florence  in  the  fpring  of  1590,  but  with  a  defign  to 
return  from  thence  as  foon  as  he  fliould  be  able ;  and  he  did  re- 
turn by  Rom.e  to  Naples,  in  the  autumn  of  1591. 

He  had  apartments  in  the  palace  of  the  prince  of  Conca,  who 
was  now  his  patron;  and  it  was  here  that  he  wrote  *'  Gierufa- 
lenmie  conquiihata,"  which  was  only  a  nev/  edition  of  his 
*'  Gierufaleuune  liberata."  The  prince  of  Conca,  wlio  was 
infinitely  charmed  with  this  work,  took  it  into  his  head  to  h:; 
afraid  left  fomebody  Ihould  carry  ofF  Taifo  and  his  poem  ;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  it,  wifely  fct  a  guard  over  the  one  and  the 
other.  Talib  complained  of  this  to  his  friend  Manfo,  who, 
lurprifed  with  the  uncommonnefs  of  the  procetding,  took  Tailb 
from  the  palace,  and  gave  him  lodgings  at  his  own  houfe.  Here 
he  w^as  enjoyi.Mg  good  health,  good  air,  and  quietncfs,  and  a 
liberty  to  purfue  whatever  he  would,  or  nothing;  when  car- 
dinal Cinthio,  nephew  of  pope  Clement  VHI,  invited  him  to 
Rome,  whither  he  was  forced  to  go,  much  againft  his  will,  in 
the  fpring  of  1 592.  He  foon  found  him.fclf  in  that  unfcttled 
and  hurrrying  itate,    which   had  long  made   him  fick  of   his 
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conne6llons  ^vlth  princes;  and  he  grew  vcr^  anxious  to  be  at 
Naples  again,  wiiithcr,  after  having  contrived  fome  excufe  or 
ether,  he  arrived  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  fummer  1594.  Car- 
&nal  Cinthio,  who  had  fcen  his  departure  from  Rome  with 
regret,  foon  found  the  means  of  bringing  him  back  again;  for 
he  applied  to  the  pope  and  Roman  fcnate,  to  have  him  crowned 
•with  laurel  in  the  capitol  ;  which  honour  being  obtained  for 
bim,  he  was  obliged  immediately  to  return  to  Rome.  TafTo 
■was  at  Rome,  and  all  things  were  prepared  for  the  ceremony  of 
futs  coronation,  when  cardinal  Cinthio  fell  fick ;  and  the  car- 
rfEnal  no  fooner  began  to  recover,  than  TaiTo  himfclf  fell  fick. 
He  was  only  in  his  fifty-Hrfl:  year;  but  ftudy,  which  all  his 
cbaiiges  and  chances  had  never  interrupted,  travels,  confinement, 
and  uncafinefs,  had  made  him  old  before  his  time.  His  illnefs 
began  with  a  vomiting  and  purging,  which  held  him  fome  time, 
and  then  ended  in  a  bloody  flux  ;  wlien,  perceiving  himfelf  ex- 
bauftcd,  and  convinced  that  he  fhould  not  live  many  days,  he 
ordered  himfelf  to  be  carried  to  the  convent  of  St.  Onuphrius. 
Here  he  fpent  fome  days  in  preparing  for  futurity,  and  died  the 
25th  of  April,  1595.  He  was  tali,  well-made,  and  of  a  confti- 
tution  naturally  vigorous.  He  had  a  great  foul,  and  a  good 
beart:  and  his  works  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  philofopher,  an 
©rator,  a  logician,  a  critic,  and  a  poet  excellent  in  every  kind 
of  compofition. 

As  tO'his  works,  we  have  mentioned  his  principal:  his  *^  Ri- 
naldo,"  "  Aminta,"  and  "  Giernfalemme  liberata,"  an  epic 
poem  in  twenty-four  books.  This  poem  had  been  publilhed 
in  an  imperfe6l  ftate,  through  the  importunity  and  authority  of 
ibme  of  his  noble  patrons,  but  the  hrlt  complete  edition  of  it 
appeared  at  Ferrara  in  1581,  4to.  The  critics  falling  upon  this 
vrork,  and  pulling  it  all  to  pieces,  he  propofed  to  give  a  new  and 
corredted  edition  of  it,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  to  write  it 
over  again,  which  he  did,  and  publilhed  at  Rome,  under  the 
title  of  "  Giernfalemme  conquiltata,"  in  1593,  4to.  But  the 
poem,  thus  accommodated  to  the  tafte  and  humour  of  his  critics, 
was  not  received  by  the  world  at  large  with  the  fame  applaufc 
as  the  firit  edition  had  been,  where  hia  genius  had  not  been  re- 
trained and  cramped  by  criticifm  and  art,  but  had  been  aban- 
doned to  all  the  greatnefs  and  noblenefs  of  an  enthufiaftic  ima- 
gination. It  was  indeed  here,  and  here  only,  that  TaiTo  was 
formed  to  excel.  It  is  true,  many  writers,  efpecially  among 
the  Italians,  have  made  no  fcruple  of  comparing  Talfo  to 
Virgil ;  even  Balzac  has  f  nd,  that  the  **  Jerufalem  delivered" 
is  the  richeft  and  nioft  finilhed  work  fuice  the  age  of  Auguftus  ; 
and  applied  upon  this  occafion,  what  St.  Jerome  applied  to 
Demoithenes  and  Cicero,  that  "  though  Virgil  had  hindered 
Tallb  from  being  the  firft,  yet  TafTo  had  hindered  Virgil  from 
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being  the  only  poet  in  this  way."  TafTo  had  a  vaft  genius,  a 
powerful  imagination,  and  was  fo  far  formed  for  the  nobler 
kinds  of  poetry;  but  he  wanted  entirely  the  judgement,  the 
dignity,  and  the  majefty  of  Virgil.  This  partiality  of  fome  for 
Taifo  has,  perhaps,  made  Boileau  criticize  him  more  feverely 
than  he  would  otherwife  have  done:  he  calls  TaiTo's  verfes  tin- 
fel,  when  compared  with  the  gold  of  Virgil;  and  cenfures  the 
fimple  judgement  of  thofe,.  who  prefer  "  le  clinquant  du  Taffe 
a  tout  I'or  de  Virgile  [t]  "  In  the  mean  time  fome  virtuofi  of 
Italy  have  made  it  a  queftion  for  a  long  while,  whether  Ariofto 
does  not  deferve  the  precedency  of  Tallb  r  whereas  every  where 
clfe,  among  men  of  underftanding,  TaflTo's  greateft  fault  is 
efleemed  that  of  having  too  much  of  Ariofto  in  him.  TafTo 
feems  to  have  been  confcious  of  this  fault.  He  could  not  be 
infenfible,  that  fuch  wild  fairy  tales,  at  that  time  the  tafte  of 
Italy  and  all  Europe,  were  altogether  inconfiftent  with  the  gra- 
vity of  epic  poetry ;  and,  in  order  to  cover  this  defe£l,  he 
printed  a  preface,  in  which  he  pretends,  that  all  his  poem  is 
but  a  fhadow  and  a  type.  *'  The  army  of  Chriftian  princes," 
fays  he,  "  reprefents  the  foul  and  the  body;  Jerufalem  the 
figure  of  true  happinefs,  which  cannot  be  obtained  but  by 
labour  and  difficulties;  GofFredo  is  the  mind;  Tancredo,  Rai- 
inondo  ;  and  the  reft,  the  faculties  of  the  mind;  the  common 
foldiers  make  up  the  limbs  of  the  body;  the  devils  are  at  once 
figured  and  figures;  Arinida  and  Ifmeno  are  the  temptations 
which  befiege  our  fouls;  and  the  fpells  and  illufions  of  the  en- 
chanted foreft  fhadow  out  the  falfe  reafonings,  into  which  our 
paftions  are  apt  to  miflead  us."  Such  is  the  key,  that  Tafto 
thinks  fit  to  give  us  of  his  works;  in  which  he  deals  with  him- 
felf,  as  the  commentators  have  dealt  with  Homer  and  Virgil, 
v/ho,  like  fpecnlative  and  over- wife  politicians,  conftrue  the 
moft  infignificant  adions  of  great  men  into  defigns  of  depth  and 
importance. 

The  works  of  Taflb  have  been  often  printed  feparately,  at 
various  times  and  places;  but  the  whole,  together  with  his  life, 
and  alfo  feveral  pieces  for  and  againft  his  "  Gierufalemme  libe- 
rata,"  were  publifhed  at  Florence  1724,  in  fix  volumes,  folio. 
The  life  was  written  by  his  friend  Battifta  Manfo,  and  printed 
at  Rome  in  1634;  of  which  that  by  the  abbe  de  Charnes, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1690,  i2mo,  is  only  an  abridgement.  His 
**  Aminta"  and  **  Gierufalemme  liberata"  have  been  tranflated 
into  feveral  languages,  and  among  others  into  Englifh;  the 
former  being  publiftied  at  London  in  1628;  the  latter  in  1713  ; 
and  again,  with  the  true  fpirit  of  the  original  by  Mr.  Hoole,  in 
1762.-  **  No  man  in  the  world/'  fays  Voltaire,  **  was  ever  born 
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vith  a  greater  genius,  and  more  qualified  for  epic  poetry[u}. 
His  talents,  which  gained  him  fo  great  a  reputation,  were  the 
caufe  of  his  misfortunes.  His  lite  proved  a  chain  of  miferies 
and  woes.  Banifhed  from  his  own  country,  he  was  reduced  to 
the  grievous  neceflity  of  having  a  patron.  He  fuffered  wanf, 
exile,  and  prifon;  and,  which  is  more  intolerable,  he  was  op- 
prefTed  by  calumny.  Even  his  poetical  glory,  that  chimerical 
comfort  in  real  calamities,  was  contefted.  The  number  of  his 
enemies  eclipfed  for  a  long  while  his  reputation  :  and  at  laft, 
when  his  merit  began  to  overcome  envy,  when  he  was  ready  to 
receive  the  honour  of  triumph  in  Rome,  which  Petrarch  had 
formerly  enjoyed,  Cthough  with  lefs  merit,)  and  which  was  at  that 
time  as  glorious  as  it  is  now  ridiculous,  he  died  the  very  day  be- 
fore the  defigned  folemnity.  Nothing  difcovers  more  plainly  the 
high  fenfe  which  Rome  entertained  of  his  merit,  than  the  in- 
fcription  on  his  tomb.  The  pope,  who  ordered  him  a  magni- 
ficent funeral,  as  if  it  were  to  atone  for  the  misfortunes  of  his 
life,  propofed  a  reward  for  the  beft  epitaph  which  fhould  be 
written  in  his  honour.  Many  were  brought  to  him,  all  full  of 
the  juft  praifes  of  TaflTo.  The  judges,  appointed  to  choofe  the 
epitaph,  were  divided  in  their  opinions,  when  a  young  man 
carne  to  them  with  this  infcription — Torquati  Tnjfi  ojfa.  The 
judges  immediately  agreed  in  giving  the  preference  to  it,  being 
perfuaded,  that  the  name  of  TalTo  was  his  greateft  encomium." 
The  opinion  delivered  by  Metartafio,  in  one  of  his  Letters  on 
the  comparifon  between  Ariofto  and  Talfo,  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.    It  is  in  his  Lettere  Scelte.  T.  iii.  p.  24.  Ed.  i2mo. 

TASSONI  (AlessAxVDRo),  an  Italian  poet  of  great  fame, 
was  born  at  Modena  in  1565.  He  was  early  left  an  orphan, 
and  expofed  to  many  difficulties,  yet  he  cultivated  the  knowledge 
of  the  learned  languages  with  great  affiduity,  and,  in  1597,  en- 
tered into  the  fervice  of  cardinal  Afcanio  Colonna,  as  his  fecre- 
tary.  With  him  he  went  into  Spain;  and,  after  the  death  of 
that  patron,  contrived  to  be  introduced  into  the  court  of  Charles 
Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy.  Not  agreeing  with  the  prince  car- 
dinal, fon  of  the  duke,  he  retired,  after  a  time,  and  fought  an 
afylum  with  cardinal  Ludovifio,  who  gave  him  a  penfion  of  400 
Roman  crowns,  and  apartments  in  his  palace.  After  the  death  of 
this  cardinal,  he  had  recourfe  at  length  to  his  natural  fovereign 
Francis  I.  d'  Efte,  duke  of  Modena,  from  whom  he  received 
an  honorary  falary.  He  died  in  1635,  and  was  baried  in  St. 
Peter's.  He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Umorifti,. 
His  character  was  lively  and  agreeable,  notwithftanding  his  turn 
for  fat  ire. 

His  works  are,  i.  his  "  Secchia  rapita,"  or  rape  of  the 
bucket,  which  the  Italians  in  general  confidcr  as  the  firfl  model 

f  u]  Effai  fur  la  poefie  epique. 
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of  a  mock-heroic  poem  that  was  given  in  their  language.  It 
feems,  fay  the  critics  of  that  nation,  that  the  graces  clothed  this 
poem  with  all  their  ornaments.  A  delicate  burlefque,  with  the 
art  of  joining  great  things  to  fmall ;  an  unaffedled  lightnefs,  and 
confummate  elegancy,  concurred  in  it  to  form  a  complete  Italian 
model  of  an  heroi-comic  poem,  which  will  in  time  be  ailmired 
by  ftrangers.  The  edition  mofi:  valued  is  that  of  Ronciglione  in 
1624.  It  was  tranilated  into  French  by  Peter  Perrault,  in  two 
vols.  i2mo,  1678:  and  again  by  M.  de  Cedars  in  1759,  in  three 
volumes.  2.  "  Confidcrazione  fopra  il  Petrarca."  He  thought 
Petrarch,  great  as  he  was,  too  much  im.itated,  and  tried  in  this 
publication  to  leffen  the  rage  for  that  kind  of  imitation.  Iri 
that  he  fucceeded.  3.  He  publifned  alfo  ^'  Penfieri  diverfi," 
which  he  made  a  very  .amiifing  book.  His  attack  upon  the 
imitators  of  Petrarch  occahoned  a  conteft  betvveen  him  and 
Giuf.  Aromatari ;  and  that  produced  finally,  4.  "  La  Tenda 
roiTa,  rifpofta  di  Girohimo  Nof?ufcntl  (Aleifandro  Taffoni)  ai  dia- 
Joghi  de  Falcidio  Melampodio,  (Giufeppe  de  gli  Aromatori,) 
8vo,  Francfort,  1613.  Flis  will  is  alfo  cited  as  a  piece  of  hu- 
mour, and  there  are  fome  produ6lions  by  him  ftill  remaining 
in  manufcript ;  among  the  reft,  one  entitled,  "  Efequie  della 
monarchia  di  Spagna." 

TATE  (Nahum),  fon  of  Dr.  Faithful  Tate,  was  born  at 
Dublin  in  1652.  At  the  age  of  fixteen,  he  was  admitted  of  the 
college  there,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  followed  any  profef- 
fion.  It  is  obferved  in  the  notes  to  the  Dunciad,  that  he  was 
a  cold  writer,  of  no  invention,  but  tranflated  tolerably  when 
befriended  by  Dryden,  with  whom  he  fometimes  wrote  in  con-> 
junction.  He  fucceeded  Shadvi^ell  as  poet-laureat,  and  conti- 
nued in  that  office  till  his  death,  which  happened  Aug.  12,  1715, 
in  the  Mint,  Avhere  he  then  refided  as  a  place  of  refuge  from 
the  debts  which  he  had  contraded,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George's 
church.  The  earl  of  Dorfet  was  his  patron;  but  the  chief  ufe 
he  made  of  him  was  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  the  perfecutions  of 
his  creditors.  Gildon  fpeaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  great  honefty 
and  modefty  ;  btit  he  feems  to  have  been  ill  qualified  to  advance 
himfelf  in  the  world.  A  perfon  who  died  in  1763,  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  remembered  him  well,  and  faid  he  was  remarkable 
for  a  down-cafi:  look,  and  had  feldom  much  to  fay  for  himfelf. 
Oldys  alfo  defcribes  him  as  a  free,  good-natured,  fuddling  com- 
panion. With  thefe  qualities  it  will  not  appear  furprifing  that 
he  was  poor  and  defpifed.  He  was  the  author  of  nine  dramatic 
performances,  and  a  great  nutnber  of  poems;  but  is  at  prefent 
better  known  for  his  verfion  of  the  pfalms,  in  which  he  joined 
with  Dr.  Brady,  than  any  other  of  his  works.  His  mifcella- 
neous  poems  are  enumerated  by  Jacob,  who  fays,  Tate's  poem 
on  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne,  wliich  was  one  gf  the  laft,  is 
X  2  **  on« 
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"  one  of  the  beft  poems  he  ever  wrote  Tx]."  His  fiiare  In  the 
*'  Second  Part  of  Abfalom  and  Achitophe!"  is  far  from  incon- 
fiderable;  and  may  be  fcen  in  the  Enj^li(h  Poets.  He  publifhed 
alfo  "  Memorials  for  the  Learned,  collected  out  of  eminent 
authors  in  hillory,  &:c.  1686,"  Svo,  and  his  *<  Propofal  for  re- 
gulating of  the  Stage  and  Stage  Plays,  Feb.  6,  1698,"  is  among 
bifliop  Gibfon's  MSS.  in  the  Lambeth  library [y]. 

TATL^N,  a  writer  of  the  primitive  church,  was  born  in 
Aflyria,  and  trained  in  the  learning  and  religion  of  the  Hea- 
thens [z].  He  was  a  Sophift  by  profeflion,  very  profound  in  all 
branches  of  literature,  and  acquired  great  reputation  by  teaching 
rhetoric.  Being  converted  to  Chriftianity,  he  became  the  fcholar 
of  Juftin  Martyr,  whom  he  attended  to  Rome,  and  partook 
with  him  of  the  hatred  of  the  philofopher  Crefcens:  for  he  tells 
us  himfelf,  that  Crefcens  laid  wait  for  his  life,  as  well  as  for 
Juftin's[A].  While  Juftin  lived,  he  continued  fteady  and  or- 
thodox, and  a  good  member  of  the  church:  but  after  his  death, 
being  puffed  up  with  pride,  with  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
abounded,  and  a  conceit  of  his  eloquence,  which  was  indeed 
uncoinmon,  he  made  a  fchifm,  and  became  the  author  of  a  new 
feSt.  He  took  it  into  his  head  to  condemn  marriage  as  no 
better  than  proflitution ;  he  enjoined  abftinence  from  wine  and 
animal  food,  and  fufFered  only  water  to  be  ufed  in  the  holy 
myfleries;  from  whence  his  followers  were  called  Encratita? 
and  Hydroparaftata,^  He  maintained  fome  of  the  errors  of  the 
Valentinians,  affirming  that  Adam  and  our  forefathers  were 
damned,  and  that  there  were  TEones,  or  certain  invifible  beings. 
He  afTerts,  in  his  book  "  Adverfus  Gentes,'  that  the  fouls  of 
jnen  are  naturally  mortal,  but  made  immortal  by  the  fpecial  acl 
of  God.  When  he  had  propagated  thefe  dodlrines  for  fome 
time  at  Rome,  he  returned  into  the  Eafl,  and  opened  a  fchool 
in  Mefopotamia  about  the  year  172.  Afterwards  he  preached 
at  Antioch,  in  Cilicia  alfo,  and  in  Pifidia.  Nothing  is  certainly 
known  concerning  his  death. 

Eufebius  informs  us,  that  he  compofed  a  prodigious  number 
of  works;  of  which  nothing  is  now  extant  but  his  piece  againft 
the  Gentiles,  or  fas  it  is  ufually  entitled)  '*  Oration  to  the 
Greeks."  He  opens  this  difcourfe  by  proving,  that  the  Greeks 
are  not  the  inventors  of  any  of  the  fciences,  as  they  boaft  them- 
felVes  to  be,  but  that  they  were  all  invented  by  thofe  whom 
they  call  Barbarians:  and  then  adds,  that  the  Greeks  corrupted 
the  fciences  they  received  from  the  Barbarians,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  philofophy.  Afterwards,  he  proceeds  to  explain  and  de- 
fend the  Chrliiian  religion ;  and  intermixes  what  he  fays  with 

[x]  NichoI.iScIeftColleaionofro^.Ti:,  [z]  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  liv.  v.  C.  i  — 
vol.  "II.  p.  2.  Cave,   Hift.  literat.  vol.  i. 

[v]  Vol.  XIII,  p.  160.  [a]  Orat.  contra  Gentes. 
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fatirical  reflexions  on  the  ridiculous  theology  of  the  Pagans, 
and  on  the  corrupt  manners  of  their  gods  and  philofophers. 
This  work  is  full  of  profane  learning,  and  the  ftyle  is  copious 
and  elegant;  but  the  matters  contained  in  it  are  not  digefted  into 
any  order. 

This  treatife  of  Tatian  was  firft  printed  at  Zurich  in  1546, 
together  with  the  Laiin  verfion  of  Conradus  Gefner.  It  was 
afterwards  fubjoined  to  Juftin  Martyr's  works,  printed  at  Paris 
in  161 5  and  1636,  folio:  but  the  bed  edition  of  it  is  that  of 
Oxford  1700,   in  l2mo. 

TATISICHEF  (Vassili),  a  modern  hiftorian,  in  1720, 
began  to  colledl  materials  for  a  complete  hiftoi  y  of  Ruffia  [b]  ; 
and  continued  his  refearches  without  intermiflion  for  the  fpace 
of  thirty  years.  This  indefatigable  compiler  finifhed  his  account 
to  the  reign  of  Feodor  Ivanovitch;  and  was  bringing  it  down  to 
this  century,  when  death  put  a  period  to  his  labours.  Part  of 
this  great  work  was  confumed  in  a  fire;  and  the  remainder  was 
publifhed  after  the  author's  death  by  Mr.  Muller.  It  confifts  of 
three  large  volumes  in  quarto.  The  firlf  contains  feveral  curious 
differtations  relative  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Sclavonian  nation  ; 
while  the  fecond  and  third  comprife  the  hifliory  of  the  Ruflian 
empire,  from  its  earliefl  origin  to  the  year  1237. 

It  can  hardly  be  called  a  regular  hillory,  but  is  rather  a  con- 
neiled  feries  of  chronicles,  whofe  antiquated  Sclavonian  dialefls 
are  only  changed  into  the  Ruffian  idiom  ;  and  the  author  is  juftly 
cenfured  for  not  regularly  citing  the  various  annalifts  as  he 
abridges  or  new  models  them,  and  for  not  afligning  the  reafons 
which  induced  him  to  prefer  the  writers  v/hofe  relations  he  has 
adopted,  to  thofe  which  he  has  rejected 

TATIUS  (Achilles),  an  ancient  Greek  writer  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  but  the  age  he  lived  in  is  uncertain  [c].  According  to 
Siiidas,  who  calls  him  Statins,  he  was  at  firfl  an  Heathen,  then  a 
Chriftian,  and  afterwards  a  bifhop.  He  wrote  a  book  izspi 
fffpai^ar,  or,  "  Upon  the  Sphere,"  which  feems  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  commentary  upon  Aratus.  Part  of  it  is 
extant,  and  hath  been  tranflated  into  Latin  by  father  Petavius, 
under  the  title  of  "  Ifagoge  in  phaenomena  Arati."  He  wrote 
alfo  "  Of  the  loves  of  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,"  in  eight  books, 
which  were  firft  publifhed  in  Latin  only,  at  Bafil,  1554.  This 
Latin  verfion,  made  by  Annibal  Cruceius  of  Milan,  was  repub- 
lifhed  by  Commelinus,  with  the  Greek  at  Heidelberg  1608, 
8vo,  with  Longus  and  Parthenius,  writers  of  the  fame  clafs : 
after  which,  a  more  corredl  ediiion  of  the  Greek  was  given  by 
Salmafius  at  Leyden  1640,  in  i2mo.  Cruceius's  verfion  ftill 
attended  it ;  for  though  full  of  faults,  yet  Salmafius  tells  us,  that 

[t]  Coxc'6  Travels  through  Ruflia,  p.  192.  [c]  Fabric.  Bibl.  rol.  vi. 
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as  he  had  not  time  to  make  a  new  one,  he  thought  it  better  to 
let  it  continue  as  it  was.  Tatius  is  not  the  only  Chriftian  bifhop 
of  antiquity  who  wrote  of  amours:  Heliodorus  did  the  fame. 
Photius  fpeaks  well  of  Tatius. 

TAUBMAN  (Frederic),  an  eminent  German  critic,  was 
born  at  Wonfcifch  in  Franconia,  about  i565fD].  Some  very  re- 
inarkable  circumdances  attended  his  education.  His  father  was  a 
burgo-mader  of  his  town,  but  yet  a  tradefman  of  a  lower  order, 
and  in  no  very  conliderable  circumflances.  He  died  while  Taub- 
man  vvas  a  child,  and  the  mother  married  a  taylor ;  which,  inftead 
of  obftrucling  the  education  of  Taubman,  as  was  moft  natural  to 
expedl,  contributed  greatly  to  it:  for  the  fathcr-in-lavv,  touched 
with  the  fine  parts  of  the  boy,  refolvedto  bring  him  up  to  letters; 
and  for  that  purpofe  fent  him  to  Culmbach,  a  town  of  Franco- 
nia, to  fchool.  Taubman,  then  twelve  years  of  age,  continued 
four  more  in  this  places  and  madv.  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  li- 
terature, in  fpite  of  the  great  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
ftruggle.  For  the  circumilances  of  his  pareiits  were  fo  very 
indifferent,  that  they  were  unable  to  furnifli  iiim  with  common 
neceffaries ;  and  he  was  frequently  conlbained  to  beg  his  bread 
from  door  to  door,  "  da  pancm  propter  Deum."  He  often  re- 
lated this  particular  of  his  life  after  he  was  grown  up,  and  in  a 
flourilhing  condition.  While  he  was  at  this'fchool,  his  mother 
clied,  and  his  fatiier-in-law  married  another  wife,  who  proved 
as  kindly  and  afFeftionately  difpofed  to  him,  and  ftrove  as  much 
to  relieve  his  necellities,  as  his  own  mother  could  have  done. 
Thus  his  ill-fortune,  in  Icfing  his  own  parents,  was  furprifingly 
counterbalanced  by  the  kindnefs  of  thofc  who  fupplled  their 
place. 

In  1582,  George- Frederic,  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  having 
founded  a  college  at  Heilbrun,  a  town  of  Suabia,  got  togethex; 
the  choice  youth  out  of  all  his  ftates,  and  Taubman  among  the 
reft,  who  was  then  fixteen  years  of  age.  His  great  capacity 
recommended  him  to  public  notice;  and  befides  his  fkill  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  he  had  a  very  extraordinary  talent  for 
poetry.  After  ftaying  ten  years  at  Heilbrun,  he  went  in  1592 
to  Wittemburg,  where  he  foon  diftinguiflied  hitnfelf ;  and  Fre- 
deric William,  the  prince  of  Saxony,  conceived  fo  high  an 
cfteem  and  fondnefs  for  him,  that  he  often  made  a  companion 
of  him.  The  profelTorftiip  of  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres  be- 
coming vacant  in  15^5,  tbe  univerfity  aficed  it  of  the  court  for 
Taubman,  who  accordingly  took  poffelfion  of  it  in  October  that 
year,  and  held  it,  with  great  honour  to  himfelf,  and  advantage 
to  the  public,  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  died  of  a  fever  in  1613, 
leaving  five  children  and  a  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1596. 

[»]  Mekhlor  Adam  in  vltis  philofophorum  Germanorum.— NIceron,  &c.  torn.  xvl. 
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He  was  one  of  thofe  few  happy  men,  who  had  qualities  to  n^-ke 
himfelf  beloved  as  well  as  admired.  His  very  great  learn'Og 
procured  him  the  admiration  of  mankind;  and  Mvelmefs  of  dif- 
pofition,  with  a  pleafantry  in  converfation  groundc:  ip'^n  a  ge- 
neral humanity,  which  difpofed  him  to  do  all  the  good  he  could 
to  all,  and  fecured  to  him  their  efteem  and  affedlion. 

His  worksare,  i.  "CommentaiiiisinPlautum,  Francof.  1605  ;" 
and  in  161 2,  not  only  enlarged,  but  more  corre6l.  A  third 
edition,  with  additions,  by  Janus  Gruterus,  was  publilhed  after 
his  death  in  1621  ;  but  many  prefer  the  fccond  as  mo;t  c.irr<  !^: 
they  are  all  in  quarto.  Jofeph  Scaliger  complimented  Taubman 
upon  his  Commentary  on  Plautus;  and  tel'shim,  that  it  hasal!  the 
marks  of  penetration,  judgement,  and  indullry.  The  'earned  have 
fince  ever  confidered  it  in  this  light;  and  Taubman's  is,  per'  aps, 
notwithftanding  the  labours  of  anv  later  critic,  the  b  if  edition 
we  ftill  have  of  Plautus.  After  his  death  was  publilhed,  by  ^lis 
fon,  his  2.  "  Commentarius  in  Virgilium ;"  which  I'anaquil  Faber 
fcriiples  not,  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  caii  the  belt  comi'- 1  I'ary 
we  have  upon  Virgil ;  while  fome,  with  lefs  reafon,  have  pre- 
tended to  cenfure  it.  3.  "  De  lingua  Latina  dilTertatio,"  publilhed 
by  himfelf  at  Wittemburg  in  1602.  He  alfo  publifhc-d  other 
fmall  pieces,  and  fome  Latin  poetry.  Taubma?iniana  canv:  out 
at  Lcipfic  in  1703:  Taubman  had  a  great  turn  for  rail'try,  and 
faid  many  witty  things,  but  whether  any  of  his  genumc  witti- 
cifms  can  be  found  in  this  coUedion  may  reafonably  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

TAVERNIER  (John  Baptist),  a  Frenchman,  famous  for 
his  travels,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1605.  His  father,  who  was  a 
native  of  Antwerp,  fettled  at  Paris,  and  traded  very  largely  in 
geographical  maps,  fo  that  the  natural  inclination  which  Taver- 
nier  had  for  travelling  was  greatly  increafed,  by  the  things  which 
he  daily  heard  talked  in  his  father's  houfe,  concerning  foreign 
countries.  He  began  to  gratify  his  padion  fo  early,  that,  at  the 
age  of  two  and  twenty  years,  he  had  ken  the  fineit  countries  of 
Europe,  France,  England,  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Poland,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  During  the  fpace  of  forty 
y-ears  he  travelled  i'lx  times  into  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  the  Ealt 
Indies,  and  by  all  the  different  routes  he  could  take.  He  had 
gained  a  great  eftate  by  trading  in  jewels;  and,  being  eniuibled 
by  Louis  XIV.  purchafed  the  barony  of  Aubonne,  near  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  in  1668.  He  had  colledled  a  great  number  of 
obfervatiors,  but  he  had  not  learned  eiiher  to  fpeak  or  u  rite  well 
in  French ;  for  which  reafon,  he  was  forced  to  employ  others 
in  drawing  up  his  relations.  M.  Chappufeau,  with  whom  he 
lodged  at  Geneva,  lent  him  his  pen  for  the  two  firft  volumes  of 
his  travels;  and  M.  Chapelle  ll)r  the  ihud.  They  have  fre- 
quently been  printed,  and  contain  ieveral  curious  particulars ; 
X  4  vet 
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yet  not  without  feme  fables,  which  were  told  him  purely  to 
irapofe  upon  his  fimplicity.  He  is  charged  alfo  with  ftealing 
from  others  to  fiU  up  his  own  accounts;  thus  Dr.  Hyde,  having 
cited  a  very  long  paflTage  from  Tavernier,  tells  us[e],  that  "  he 
had  taken  it  like  a  downright  plagiary  from  a  book  printed  at 
Lyons  1671,  in  8vo,  and  written  by  father  Gabriel  de  Chinon, 
who  had  lived  in  Perfia  thirty  years." 

Tavernier's  affairs  getting  into  bad  condition  at  the  latter  end 
of  his  life,  by  reafon  of  the  mifmanagement  and  ill  conduct  of 
a  nephew,  who  had  in  the  Levant  the  direction  of  a  cargo  pur- 
chafed  in  France  for  222,000  livres,  which  fliould  have  made 
above  a  inillion,  he  undertook  a  feventh  journey  into  the  Eaft,  to 
reflify  this  diforder ;  for  which  purpofe,  as  is  fuppofed,  he  fold  his 
barony  of  Aubonne  in  1687.  He  fet  out,  and  hud  gone  as  far  as 
Mofcow,  where  he  died  in  July  1689,  aged  eighty-four  years, 
He  was  o*"  'he  Proteftant  religion.  Several  parties,  among  which 
were  the  Dutch  and  the  Jefuits,  were  offended  at  certain  things 
inferted  in  his  travels,  and  he  has  been  abufed  in  print  on  that 
account.  He  has  one  chapter,  where  he  confiders  the  condu6i 
of  the  Hollanders  in  Afia;  and  there  he  falls  very  feverely  upon 
the  directors  of  their  Eaft  India  company,  by  whom  he  reprefents 
himfelf  to  have  fuffered:  but  he  declares  at  the  beginning  that 
he  does  not  blame  the  conduft  of  the  Dutch  in  general. 

TAYLOR  (Jeremy),  one  of  the  brighteft  luminaries  of 
the  Englifh  church,  a  divine  of  great  wit,  judgement,  learning, 
and  piety,  was  the  fon  of  a  barber  in  Cambridge,  where  he  Avas 
born  at  the  beginning  of  the  feventecnth  century,  but  it  is  not 
known  in  what  year.  At  tliirteen  he  was  admitted  of  Caius- 
college  in  that  univerfity,  where  he  continued  till  he  had  taken 
a  maffer  of  arts  degree.  He  afterwards  entered  into  orders, 
and  fupplied  for  a  time  the  divinity  ledurer's  place  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  London;  where,  diftinguilhing  himfelf  to  great  ad- 
vantage, he  was  introduced  to  archbifhop  Laud.  The  archbifhop, 
flruck  with  his  excellent  parts,  thought  they  Ihould  be  afforded 
better  opportunities  of  fludy  and  improvement,  than  a  conftant 
courfe  of  preaching  could  allow  ;  and  therefore  caufed  hini 
to  be  ele£ted  fellow  of  All- Souls  college  in  Oxford,  in  1636. 
He  did  this  by  dint  of  interefl  and  authority;  for  Wood  gives 
fome  reafons  why  fuch  an  election  was  againlt  the  ftatutes. 
About  this  time,  as  Wood  relates,  he  was  in  a  ready  way  to  be 
confirmed  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  many  of  that 
perfuafion  faid ;  but,  upon  a  fermon  preached  at  Oxford,  Nov. 
5,  1638,  wherein  feveral  things  againlt  the  papifts  were  wifely 
inferted  by  the  vice-chancellor,  he  was  afterwards  rejeded  with 
fcorn  by  them,  particularly  by  Fr.  a  i>.  Clara,  his  intimate  ac- 

[i]  De  religiose  vetern.Ti  Pcrfsrum,  p.  535,  firil  edit. 
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acquaintance;  to  whom  afterwards  he  exprefled  fome  forrow 
for  what  he  had  faid,  as  S.  Clara  told  Mr.  Wood.  The  autho- 
rity, however,  may  be  fufpe£led;  from  the  known  zeal  of  the 
papifts  of  that  period  to  make,  or  have  the  credit  of  making 
profelytes.  About  that  time  he  became  one  of  the  archbilhop's 
chaplains,  who  beftowed  on  him  the  re(5lory  of  Uppingham  in 
Rutland.  In  1642,  he  was,  by  mandamus,  created  dodtor  of 
divinity,  being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and  a 
frequent  preacher  before  him  and  the  court  at  Oxford.  He  af- 
terwards attended  as  chaplain  in  the  king's  army,  where,  though 
he  had  not  the  command  of  his  time  and  books,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  many  works,  which  he  afterwards  finifhed  and 
publifhed. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  king's  caufe,  he  retired  into  Wales, 
where,  under  the  proiedlion  of  the  earl  of  Carbury,  of  the 
Golden  Grove  in  CarmarthenQiire,  he  was  fuffered  to  officiate 
as  a  minifter,  and  to  teach  a  fchool  for  the  maintenance  of  him- 
felf,  his  wife,  and  children.  In  this  retirement  he  wrote  and 
publiOied  a  great  number  of  works,  and  particularly  his  much 
famed  book,  entitled,  "  A  difcourfe  of  the  liberty  of  prophe- 
fying,  fhewing  the  unreafonablenefs  ot  prefcribing  to  other 
men's  faith,  and  the  iniquity  of  perfecuting  different  opinions, 
1647,"  in  4to.  In  this  piece  he  was  fuppofed  to  lay  down 
fuch  principles,  as  ftruck  at  the  foundation  of  all  hierarchy;  and 
on  that  account  gave  offence  to  feveral  members  of  the  church 
of  England,  while  many  of  its  adverfaries  thought  themfelves 
countenanced  by  thefe  principles,  and  even  juftified  in  their 
hofUlities  againfl  it.  Wood  has  defcanted  upon  this  work ;  and 
what  he  fays  is  fo  curious,  that  it  well  dcferves  to  be  tran- 
fcribed.  *<  In  the  writing  of  this  book,  Dr.  Tayhjr  made  ufe 
of  a  like  ftratngem  as  Hales  did  in  writing  his  book  of  Schifm, 
to  break  the  Prefbyterian  power,  and  fo  countenance  divilions 
between  the  facSlions,  which  were  too  much  united  againft  the 
loyal  clergy.  For  in  the  faid  book  he  infifts  on  the  fame  topics 
of  fchifm  and  herefy,  of  the  incompetency  of  councils  and  fa- 
thers to  determine  our  ecclefiaftical  controverfies,  and  of  fcru- 
pulous  confciences;  and  urgeth  far  more  cogent  arguments  than 
Mr.  Hales  did,  but  ffill  had  prepared  his  So-pov  t^apfxxxov,  or 
Antidote  to  prevent  any  dangerous  effeiSl:  of  his  difcourfe  :  for 
the  judicious  reader  m.ay  perceive  fuch  a  referve,  though  it  lie 
in  ambufcado,  and  is  compared  in  a  narrow  compafs,  as  may 
cafily  roufe  thofe  troops,  which  began  too  foon  to  cry  vi£loria, 
and  thought  of  nothing  elfe  but  dividing  the  fpoil.  And  if  the 
learned  author  (Hales)  did  this  and  was  blamelefs,  the  goodnefs 
of  the  end  in  fuch  cafes  denominating  the  adlion,  I  fee  no  caufe 
why  our  author,  whofe  ends  were  for  the  reftoring  of  peace, 
feeing  he  reprefented  the  caufes  of  the  war  fo  frivolous  and  in- 

conliderable. 
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confiderablc,  ought  to  be  reprefented  as  a  criminal  or  adverfary." 
If  the  fa<5l  be  rightly  alledged,  the  exciife  certainly  is  not  valid. 
In  the  mean  time,  Dr.  Taylor's  book  has  ever  been  admired; 
and  thofe,  who  have  not  approved  of  many  things  advanced  in 
it,  have  allowed  it  to  abound,  as  indeed  all  his  works  do,  with 
fenfe,  wit,  and  the  profoundeft  learning. 

In  this  retirement  in  Wales  he  fpent  feveral  years,  when  at 
length  his  family  was  fo  vifited  by  ficknefs,  that  he  loft  three 
fons  within  the  fpace  of  as  many  months.  This  affliction, 
though  he  was  a  man  of  the  moft  exemplary  piety  and  refigna- 
tion,  touched  him  fo  fenfibly,  that  it  ma(le  him  dcfirous  to  leave 
the  country;  and  going  to  London,  he  there  for  fome  time  offi- 
ciated in  a  private  congregation  of  Loyalifts,  to  his  great  hazard. 
At  length  meeting  with  lord  Conway,  he  was  carried  by  that 
nobleman  over  to  Ireland,  and  fettled  at  Portmore,  where  he 
wrote  his  '*  Dudlor  dubitantium ;"  "  a  book,"  fays  Wood, 
**  that  is  alone  able  to  give  its  author  immortality."  Upon  the 
reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  returned  to  England;  and  foon 
after,  being  nominated  to  the  bifliopric  of  Down  and  Connor 
in  Ireland,  was  confecrated  to  that  fee  at  Dublin,  Jan.  1662: 
and  June  following,  he  had  the  adminiftration  of  the  fee  of 
Dromore  granted  to  him.  Upon  his  being  made  biftinp  he  waft. 
appointed  a  privy  counfellor;  and  the  univerfity  of  Dublin  gave 
him  their  teftimony,  by  recommending  him  for  their  vice  chan- 
cellor. He  died  of  a  fever  at  Lifnegarvy,  Aug.  13,  i66y,  and 
was  interred  in  a  chapel  of  his  own  ercdling  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  cathedral  of  Dromore.  His  funeral  fermon  was  preached 
by  Dr.  George  Ruft,  his  intimate  friend,  who  fucceeded  him  in 
the  fee  of  Dromore;  where,  though  his  charatfer  is  drawn  to 
great  advantage,  and  the  difcourfe  may  feem  to  favour  of  pane- 
gyric, yet  the  orator,  perhaps,  had  never  a  fairer  field  to  expa- 
tiate, and  allow  himfelf  the  fulleft  fcope. 

Bifhop  Taylor  was  indifputably,  as  Dr.  Ruft  reprefents  him, 
a  man  of  the  acuteft  penetration  and  fagacity,  the  richeft  and 
moft  lively  iiuagination,  the  folideft  judgement,  and  the  pro- 
foundeft learning.  He  was  perfedly  verfed  in  all  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  and  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  refined 
wits  of  later  ages,  whether  French  or  Italian.  His  fkill  was 
great,  both  in  civil  and  canon  law,  in  cafuiftical  divinity,  in 
Withers,  and  ecclefiaftical  writers  ancient  and  modern.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  greateft  humility  and  piety  :  it  is  believed,  fays 
Dr.  Ruft,  that  he  fpent  tlie  greateft  part  of  his  time  in  heaven, 
and  tliat  his  folcmn  hours  of  prayer  took  up  a  confiderabie  por- 
tion of  his  life.  He  was  indeed  a  great  devotee,  and  had  in  hitn 
much  of  natural  enthufiafm.  Dr.  Ruft  concludes  his  character 
with  obferving,  that  "  he  had  the  good-humour  of  a  gentleman, 
the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acutenefs 
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of  a  fchoolman,  the  profoiindnefs  of  a  philofopher,  the  wifdoni 
of  a  chancellor,  the  lagacity  of  a  prophet,  the  reafon  of  an 
ang-^l,  and  the  piety  ot  a  fahit.  He  had  devotion  enough  for  a 
cloilter,  learning  enough  for  an  univerfity,  and  wit  enough  for 
a  college  of  virtuofi;  and  had  his  parts  and  endowments  been 
parcelled  out  among  his  clergy  that  he  left  behind  him,  it 
would,  perhaps,  have  made  one  of  the  beO:  diocefes  in  the 
world." 

His  writings  are  very  numerous,  and  all  upon  tlie  fubje6l  of 
religion;  they  are  either  controver^iul,  or  dt:vo:ia;ial  treatifes,  or 
fermons.  They  have  been  often  printed,  and  much  read;  and 
even  now  are  greatly  admired  by  the  moll  judicious  divines. 

TAYLOR  (John),  ufually  called  the  water  poet,  was  born 
in  Gloucefterlhire,  about  1580  [f].  Wood  fays,  he  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Glouceller,  and  went  to  fchool  there  ;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  learned  more  than  his  Accidence,  as  we  col- 
lect from  thefe  lines  of  his  own: 

*'  I  muft  confefs,  I  do  want  eloquence, 
And  never  fcarce  did  learn  my  Accidence; 
For  having  got  from  Poffum  to  PolTet, 
I  there  was  gravell'd,  could  no  further  get." 
Taylor  relates  a  ridiculous  (lory  concerning  his  fchoolmafter 
Green,  which,   for  want  of  better  materials,   the  reader  muft 
accept.     Green  was  a  prodigious  lover  of  new  milk  ;  and,  in 
order  to  have  it  quite  new  and  in  perfection,  went  himfelf  to 
the  market,  to  buy  a  cow.     But  the  poor  man's  eyes  being  dim, 
he  cheapened  a  bull,  and  agreeing  v/ith  the  owner  about  the 
price,  drove  it  home.     The  maid  being  called  to  milk  it,  a  ter- 
rible difpute  arofe  between  her  and  her  inafter,  which  the  crea- 
ture itfelf  put  an  end  to,  by  difcovering  at  length  his  fex.    Upon 
this  adventure,  his  fcholar  Taylor  wrote  ihefe  verfes: 
"  Our  mafter  Green  was  overfeen 

In  buying  of  a  bull, 
For  when  the  maid  did  mean  to  milk, 
He  pilt  the  pail  half  full." 
He  was  taken  from  fchool  at  Gloucefter,  and  bound  appren- 
tice to  a  waterman  in  London;  which,  though  a  laborious  em- 
ployment, did  not  fo  much  deprefs  his  mind  but  that  he  fome- 
times  indulged  himfelf  in  poetry.      Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars  in  1642,  .he  left  London,  and   retired  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  taken  much  notice  of,  and  efteemeci  for  his  face- 
tious turn.     He  kept  a  common  vidualHng  hoijfe  there,   and 
wrote  pafquils  againft  the  round-heads;  by  which  he  thought^ 
and  Wood  too  feems  to  think,  thai  he  did  gr.-;\r  fervice  to  the 

[f]  Athen.  Oxon.—Winftanley's  Lives  of  the  Englifli  Poets. 
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royal  caufe.  After  the  garrifon  at  Oxford  had  furrendered,  he 
retired  to  Wefhtiinfter,  kept  a  public  houfe  in  Phccnix-alley, 
near  Long-acre,  and  continued  conftant  in  his  loyalty  to  the 
king;  after  whofe  death,  he  fet  up  a  fign  over  his  door  of  a 
mourning  crown ;  but  that  proving  offenHve,  he  pulled  it  down^ 
and  hung  up  his  own  piflure,  with  thefe  verfes  under  it: 

"  There's  many  a  head  (lands  for  a  fign. 

Then,  gentle  reader,  why  not  mine:" 

And  thefe  on  the  other  fide, 

"  Tho'  I  deferve  not,  I  defire 
The  laurel  wreath,  the  poet's  hire." 
He  died  in  1654,  aged  74,  as  Wood  was  informed  by  his 
nephew,  a  painter  of  Oxford,  who  gave  his  portrait  to  the  pic- 
ture-gallerv  there,  where  it  hangs,  and  iTiews  him  to  have  been 
of  a  quick  and  fmart  countenance.  The  water-poet  found 
leifure  to  write  fourfcore  books,  fome  of  which  occafioned  dt^ 
verfion  enough  in  their  time,  and  were  thought  worthy  to  be 
coUetlcd  in  a  folio  volume.  **  Had  he  had  learning,"  fays 
Wood,  *'  beftowed  on  him  according  to  his  natural  parts,  which 
•were  excellent,  he  might  have  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  many 
who  claim  a  great  fhare  in  the  temple  of  the  Mufes." 

TAYLOR  (John),  a  learned  diffenting  teacher,  was  born 
near  Lanca(ler[G]  ;  fettled  firft  at  Kirkftead  in  Lincolnfhire, 
•tvhere  be  preached  to  a  very  fmall  congregation,  and  taught  a 
grammar  fchool  for  the  Aipport  of  his  family,  near  twenty 
years;  but  afterwards,  his  great  worth  and  merit  irt  'tnjs  obfcure 
Situation  being  known,  he  wasunantmoufly  chofen  at  Norwich, 
whtre  he  preached  many  years.  From  this  city  he  was  invited 
to  Wanington  in  Lancafhire,  to  fuperintend  an  academy  they 
had  formed  there;  being  judged  the  fittefl  perfon,  as  his  learnip.g 
and  worth  were  fo  univcrfally  known  and  acknowledged,  to  give 
this  new  inftitution  a  proper  dignity  and  reputation  in  the  world. 
With  this  invitation,  fo  warmly  and  importunately  enforced,  he 
complied;  from  motives  purely  difinterefted,  and  the  fair  and 
flattering  profpeft  of  being  greatly  ufeful.  But  fome  differences 
about  precedency  and  authority,  as  well  as  fome  difputes  about 
the  principles  of  morals,  were  kindled  into  fuch  a  flame,  as 
foon  involved,  and  almoil:  endangered,  the  very  being  of  the 
academy,  and  fubjcded  him  to  much  ill  treatment  and  fcurrility. 
The  very  bad  ufage  he  experienced,  where  he  naturally  expeded 
the  kindefl,  he  often  fald,  <*  would  iTiorten  his  days:"  and  fo  it 
proved.  He  who  had  the  befl  conftitution,  and  who  had  by 
management  preferved  it  the  befl  of  any  feverc  fiudent,  \vas 

[e]  Sermon  occafioned  by  his  death,  by  E-  Harwopdj  1761. 
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ioon  thrown  into  a  complication  of  diforders,  -which,  though 
by  gentle,  yet  repeated  Itrokes,  laid  the  originally  ftrong  and 
vigorous  fabric  in  fad  and  deplorable  ruins.  *'  The  laft  lime  I 
law  him,''  fays  Mr.  Harwood,  "  he  bitterly  lamented  his  un- 
iiappy  fituation,  and  his  being  rendered  (all  proper  authority,  as 
a  tutor,  being  taken  from  him)  utterly  incapable  of  being  any- 
longer  ufeful,  faid  his  life  was  not  any  object  of  defire  to  him, 
when  his  public  ufefulnefs  was  no  more;  and  repeated  with 
great  emotion  fome  celebrated  lines  to  this  purpofe  out  of  So- 
phocles [h]." 

He  died  March  the  5th,  1761,  having  gone  to  bed  as  well  as 
iifual  the  night  before,  only  complaining  a  little  of  a  prelTure  on 
his  ftomach.  As  to  his  writings,  the  firfk  piece  he  publilhed 
was  "  A  prefatory  Difcourfe  to  a  Narrative  of  Mr.  Jofeph 
Rawfon's  Cafe;"  who  was  excluded  from  communion  with  the 
congregational  church  at  Nottingham,  for  alTerting  the  unity 
and  fupremacy  of  God  the  Father.  In  1740,  "  The  Scripture 
Dodrine  of  Original  Sin,"  which  has  gone  through  three  edi- 
tions. In  1745,  *'  A  Paraphrafe  on  the  Romans;"  and,  the 
fame  year,  ♦'  A  Scripture  Catechifm  with  Proofs."  In  1750, 
**  A  Collection  of  Tunes  in  various  Airs,  wiih  a  Scheme  for 
fupporting  the  Spirit  and  Practice  of  PfaJmody  in  Congrega- 
tions." In  1751,  "  The  Importance  of  Children  ;  or,  Motives 
to  the  good  Education  of  Children."  In  1753,  *'  The  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine  of  Atonement."  In  1754)  his  great  work,  the 
labour  of  his  whole  life,  •<  An  Hebrew  Englifli  Concordance," 
in  2  vols,  folio,  which  will  remain  a  monument  to  all  future 
ages  of  his  indefatigable  induftry  and  critical  fkill.  The  fame 
year,  '*  The  Lord's  Supper  explained  upon  Scripture  Princi- 
ples." In  1755,  *'  The  Covenant  of  Grace  in  Defence  of  Infant 
Baptifm."  In  1757,  "  A  Charge  delivered  at  the  Ordination  of 
Mr.  Smithfon."  In  1756,  *'  A  Sermon,"  preached  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  chapel  in  Norwich.  In  1759,  "  An  Examina- 
tion of  Dr.  Hutchefon's  Scheme  of  Morality."  His  lafl  per- 
formance, in  1760,  was  "  A  Sketch  of  Moral  Philofophy;" 
which  he  drew  up  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  pupils,  and  as  intro- 
dudlory  to  "  Wollafton's  Religion  of  Nature." 

From  his  firft  fettling  at  Warrington  as  tutor,  he  fpent  all  his 
leifure  hours  in  reviewing  his  Concordance,  collating  pafiages  i a 
an  alphabetical  order,  and  correcting  the  EngliOi  tranflaiion.  He 
had  m.ade  a  conliderable  advance  in  this  ufeful  work,  when  death 
feized  him.  Dr.  Taylor,  with  great  care  and  correclnefs,  com- 
pofed,  and  fairly  tranfcribcd,  a  number  of  difcourfes  on  moral, 

f  k]   A«?;:^()ov  j/Bj)  ay^pa.  re  f*aKpu  XP'^f''*  ^""-j 

JT;0!rS£;«ra,  xa-.«9£;ra  tb  yt  >csT9<t»£4-,  }  Sophoc.  Aiax.  47?. 
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critical,  and  practical  fubjecls,  fufficient  to  make  {our  volumes 
in  othvo,  which  he  defigned  tor  the  prefs,  and  intended  to  be 
publillied  after  his  death. 

I'AYLOR  (John),  a  learned  critic,  was  born  about  1703  at 
Shre\vfbury,  Where  his  father  was  a  barber [i].  He  received 
the  early  part  of  his  education  at  the  public  grammar-fchool  of 
that  town ;  was  admitted  of  St.  John's-college,  Cambridge, 
became  B.  A.  in  1730,  and  was  chofen  fellow.  One  of  the 
carlieft,  if  not  the  firft,  of  his  publications,  was  "  Oratio 
habita  coram  AcademiaCantabrigienfi  in  Templo  Eeatas  Marias, 
die  folenni  martyrii  Carcili  primi  regis,  A.  D.  1730,  a  Joanne 
1'aylor,  A.  M.  coliegii  D.  Joannis  Evangeliftas  focio.  Lond. 
Typis  Gul.  Bowyer,  Sen.  &  Jun.  1730,"  8vo.  This  was  fol- 
lowed the  fame  year  by  the  Mufick-fpeech  at  the  public  com- 
mencement in  Cambridge,  July  6,  1730."  To  which  is  added, 
*'  An  Ode,  defigned  to  have  been  fet  to  mufic  on  that  occafion." 
Mr.  Taylor  was  appointed  librarian  in  March,  1732,  fan  office 
he  held  but  a  fhort  time),  and  was  afterwards  Regiftrar.  In 
1732  appeared  the  propofals  for  his  "  Lyfias  [k]  ;"  on  which 
Mr.  Clarke  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Bowyer:  "  I  am  glad  Mr. 
Taylor  is  got  into  your  prefs:  it  will  make  his  Lyfias  more 
corredl.  I  hope  you  will  not  let  him  print  too  great  a  number 
of  copies.  It  will  encourage  a  young  Editor,  to  have  his  firft 
attempt  rife  upon  his  hands.  I  fancy  you  have  got  him  in  the 
prefs  for  life,  if  he  has  any  tolerable  fuccefs  there;  he  is  too 
bufy  a  man  to  be  idle."  It  was  publifhed  under  the  title  of, 
*<  Lyfias  Orationes  &  Fragmenta,  Grasce  &  Latine.  Ad  fidem 
Codd.  Manufcriptorum  recenfuit,  Notis  criticis,  Interpreta- 
tione  nnva,  carteroque  apparatu  neceifario  donavit  Joannes 
Taylor,  A.  M.  Coll.  D.  Joan.  Cantab.  Soc.  Academias  olim 
a  Bibliothecis,  hodie  a  Commentariis.  Accedunt  CI.  Jer. 
Marklandi,  Col.  D.  Pet.  Soc.  CoiijcL'lura^.  Londini,  ex  Of- 
ficina  Guliclmi  Bowyer,  in  xdibus  olim  Carmeliticis,  1739." 
Of  this  work,  which  is  now  become  fcarce,  no  more  than 
300  copies  were  printed  on  demy  paper,  75  on  royal  paper, 
and  25  on  a  fine  writing  royal.  The  do£lor  always  enter- 
tained a  fond  hope  of  reprinting  it,  like  his  Demolthenes,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  notes  to  both  pages.  It  was  in  part  re- 
publifhed  at  Cambridge,  in  8vo,  1740,  under  the  title  of 
*<  Lyfias  Athenienlis  Orationes  Grxce  &  Latine,  ex  Interpre- 

[i]  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  by  Nichols,  Law  of  Chvlft's.     The  propofals  were  at- 

p.  62.  tacked  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  "  The 

[k]  About  the   fame  time  came  out  Grub-ftreet  Journal ;"  and  the  anonymous 

propofals  for  a  new  edition  of  Robert  Ste-  editors   defended    themfelves    in   "  The 

phens's  Latin  Thcfaiirus  (which  was  pub-  Weekly  Mifcellany."    The  controverfy  is 

liihed  in  foui  volumes,  folio,  1734).    The  preferved  among  Mr.  Bowyer'i  "  Mifcel- 

editors   were,    MelT.   Taylor,   johnfon  of  laaeous  Trafts.'' 
M-gdalen,   Kutchinfon   of  Trinity,    and 
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tatione&cum  brevibus  Notis  Joannis  Taylori  in  ufiim  fludiofe 
Juventutis."  At  the  end  of  this  volume  were  advertifed,  as 
juft  piiblifhed,  "  Propofals  for  printing  by  Snbfcription,  a  new 
and  correal  edition  of  Demofthenes  and  /ICfchines,  by  John 
I'aylor,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  St.  John's-college,  and  Regiltrar  of 
the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge." — N.  B.  On  or  before  the  24th 
day  of  December  next,  will  be  publifhed,  (and  delivered  to 
fubfcribers  if  defired)  *  Oratio  contra  Leptinem,'  which  begins 
the  third  volume  of  the  above-mentioned  work."  The  Dedi- 
cation to  lord  Carteret,  intended  for  the  firft  volume  (which  Dr. 
Taylor  did  not  live  to  publilhj,  is  dated  Dec.  3,  1747  ;  the  third 
volume,  1748;  and  the  fecond,  1757.  Earl  Granville,  then 
lord  Carteret,  had  before  this  time  intrufted  to  his  care  the 
education  of  his  grandfons,  lord  vifcount  Weymouth  and  Mr. 
'I'hynne;  and,  as  Dr.  Taylor  informs  us,  at  the  fame  time  laid 
the  plan,  and  fuggefted  the  methods,  of  their  education.  In 
confequence  of  this  nobleman's  recommendation,  '*  to  lay  out 
the  rudiments  of  civil  life,  and  of  focial  duties  ;  to  inquire 
into  the  foundations  of  juftice  and  of  equity ;  and  to  examine  the 
principal  obligations  w^hich  arife  from  thofe  feveral  connexions 
into  which  Providence  has  thought  proper  to  diftribute  the 
human  fpeciesj"  Dr.  Taylor  was  led,  as  he  fays,  to  "  the 
fyftem  of  that  people,  who,  without  any  invidious  compa- 
rifon,  are  allowed  to  have  WTitten  the  beft  comment  upon  the 
great  volume  of  nature."  Thefe  refearches  afterwards  pro- 
duced his  "Elements  of  the  Civil  Law,"  printed  in  4to,  1755 
and  1769;  and  this  latter  work,  it  is  well  known,  occafioncd 
a  learned,  but  peevifh,  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
*'  Divine  Legation."  In  1742  he  publiihed  "  Commentarius 
ad  Legem  Decemviralem  de  inope  debitore  in  partes  dilfecando: 
quern  in  Scholis  Juridicis  Cantabrigia3  Junii  22,  1741,  recitavit, 
cum  progradu  folenniter  refponderet,  Johannes  Taylor,  LL.D, 
Collegii  D.  Joannis  Socius.  Accedunt  a  viris  eruditifllmis 
confedtae,  nee  in  lucem  haclenus  editie,  Nots  ad  Marmor 
Bofporanum  Jovi  Urio  Sacrum.  Dillertatio  dc  voce  Yonane. 
Explicatio  Infcriptionis  in  antiquo  marmore  Oxon.  De  Hif- 
toricis  Anglicanis  Commentatio,"  4to.  In  1743,  *'  Orationes 
Duas,  una  Demofthenis  contra  Meidiam,  altera  Lycurgi  contra 
Leocratem,  Greece  &  Latine;  recenfuit,  emendavit,  notafquc 
addidit  Joannes  Taylor,  LL.  D.  Coll.  D.  Johan.  Soc."  In  the 
next  year,  "  Marmor  Sandvicenfe,  cum  Commentario  &  Notis- 
Joannis  Taylori,  LL.  D."  being  a  DiflTertation  on  a  marble 
brought  into  England  by  lord  Sandwich  in  1739;  containing  a 
raort:  minute  account  of  the  receipts  and  diiburfements  of  the 
three  Athenian  magifirates  deputed  by  that  people  to  celebrate 
the  feaft  of  Apollo  at  Delos  in  the  loift  Olympiad,  or  374 
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years  before  Chrift,  and  is  the  oldeft  infcrlption  whofe  date  is 
certainly  known.  A  fermon  preached  at  Biihop  Stortford  on 
the  anniverfary  fchool-teail,  "^ug.  22,  1749:  another  before 
the  Houfc  ot  Commons,  on  the  faft-day,  Feb.  11,  1757.  He 
had  been  admitted  an  advocate  in  Do6tors  Commons,  Feb. 
15,  1 741  ;  and  fucceeded  Dr.  Reynolds,  as  chancellor  of  the 
diocefe  of  Lincoln,  in  April,  1744;  but  did  not  then  think 
proper  to  enter  into  orders.  By  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clarke  to 
Mr.  Bowyer,  without  date,  but  written  probably  in  1742, 
■when  lord  Carteret  was  fecretary  of  ftate,  the  former  fays, 
*'  If  he  (Dr.  Taylor)  flill  perfifts  in  not  going  into  orders, 
though  an  archbilliop  v/ould  perfuade  him  to  it,  it  is  plain  he 
is  no  great  friend  to  the  Church,  though,  as  my  lord  Halifax 
faid  when  he  kept  Mr.  Addifon  out  of  it,  I  believe  it  is  the 
only  injury  he  will  ever  do  it.  I  heartily  wifh  he  may  be  more 
agreeably,  he  \v\\\  fcarce  be  more  ufefully,  employed.  Sup- 
p'ofmg,  which  I  am  in  hopes  of,  from  his  grace's  recommen- 
dation, that  my  lord  Carteret  fliould  make  him  one  of  the 
under-fecretaries,  what  will  become  of  all  the  orators  of  the 
ages  paftr  Inllead  of  publifhing  the  fcntiments  of  ancient 
demagogues,  his  Avhole  time  will  be  engroifed  in  cooking  up 
and  concealing  the  many  finclTes  of  modern  politics.  But, 
however,  I  fhould  rejoice  to  fee  him  fo  employed,  and  hope 
there  is  fome  profped:  of  it."  His  preferments,  after  he  en- 
tered into  orders,  were,  the  archdeaconry  of  Buckingham ; 
the  re6lory  of  Lawford  in  EflTex,  in  April,  1751 ;  the  refiden- 
tiaryfhip  of  St.  Paul's,  in  July,  1757,  fucceeding  Dr.  Terrick, 
■W'ho  is  faid  to  have  been  railed  to  the  fee  of  Peterborough 
exprefsly  to  make  the  vacancy ;  and  the  offer  of  prolocutor  to 
the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  the  fame  year.  He  was  alfo 
commiilary  of  Lincoln  and  of  Stowe ;  was  a  valuable  member 
both  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  his  name  being 
di/linguifiied  in  the  publications  of  each;  and  was  appointed 
director  of  the  latter,  April  23,  1759,  and  at  the  next  meeting 
one  of  the  vice-prefidents.  He  was  efteemed  one  of  the  molt 
difintereited  and  amiable,  as  he  was  one  of  the  mod  learned  of 
his  profellion  ;  and  died,  univerfally  lamented  and  beloved, 
April  4,  1766.  He  was  buried  in  the  vault  under  St.  Paul's, 
nearly  under  the  Litany-delk ;  where  there  is  an  epitaph ;  and 
another  infcription  to  his  memory  may  be  feen  in  the  "  Anec- 
dotes of  Bowyer,"  p,  65  ;  with  a  great  number  of  curious  par- 
ticulars in  refpedl  to  his  private  life  and  manners.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  an  octavo  edition  of  his  "  Demofthenes,"  in  two 
volumes,  was  juft  hnifhed  at  the  Univerfity-prefs ;  the  notes 
only  were  wanting.  I'hefe  were  afterwards  added,  and  the 
bopk  published  in  1769,  and  four  llieets  only  of  an.  "  Appendix 
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To  SuldasfLj."  Some  remarks  of  Dr.  Taylor's  (and  alfo  of 
Mr.  Markland's),  were  inferted  in  Mr.  Fofter's^  "  Eifay  on 
Accent  and  Qiiantity,  1763."  Several  of  his  poetical  produc- 
tions may  be  fcen  in  the  *'  Gent.  Mag.  1779,"  and  in  Nichols's 
'*  Selc6l  Collection  of  Poems." 

TAYLOR'  (Brook),  a  celebrated  philofopher  and  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Edmonton  in  Middlefex,  Aug.  28,  1685. 
Hisgrandfather,NathanielTaylor,was  one  of  the  Puritans  whom 
Cromwell  eledled  by  letter,  June  14,  1653,  to  reprcfent  the 
county  of  Bedford  in  parliament.  His  father,  John  Taylor, 
efq;  of  Bifrons  in  Kent,  ft  ill  retained  fome  of  the  fournefs  of 
the  Puritanic  character,  but  was  fenfible  of  the  power  of 
inuflc;  in  confcquence  of  which,  his  fun  Brook  ftudied  that 
fcicnce  early,  and  became  a  proficient  in  it,  as  he  did  alfo  in 
drawing.  He  ftudied  the  dallies  and  mathematics  with  a  pri- 
vate tutor  at  home,  and  made  fo  fuccefsful  a  progrefs,  that  at 
fifteen  he  was  thought  to  be  qualified  for  the  univerfity.  In  1701 
he  went  to  St.  John's-collegc,  Cambridge,  in  the  rank  of  a  lel- 
low-commoner,  and  immediately  applied  himfclf  with  zeal  to  the 
ftudy  of  mathematical  fcience,  which  alone  could  gain  diftinc- 
tion  there.  It  was  not  long  before  he  became  an  author  in  that 
fcience,  for,  in  1708,  he  wrote  his  *'  Treatife  on  the  Centre  of 
Ofcillation,"  though  it  was  not  publifhed  till  it  appeared  fome 
years  after  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfatlions.  In  1709,  he  took 
the  degree  ot  batchelor  of  laws;  and  about  the  fame  time 
commenced  a  correfpondence  with  profelTor  Keil,  on  fubjetts 
of  the  moft  abftrufe  mathematical  difquifition.  In  1712  he 
was  eleded  into  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  in  that  year  he 
prefented  three  papers,  one,  '*  On  the  Afcent  of  Water 
between  two  Glafs  Planes."  2.  "  On  the  Centre  of  Ofcilla- 
tion." 3.  "  On  the  Motion  of  a  ftretched  String."  He  pre- 
fented alfo,  in  1 71 3,  a  paper  on  his  favourite  fcience  of  mufic; 
but  this,  though  mentioned  in  his  correfpondence  with  Keil, 
does  not  appear  in  the  tranfadlions. 

His  diftinguilhed  abilities  as  a  mathematician  had  now  re- 
commended him  particularly  to  the  efteem  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who,  in  1714,  eleded  him  to  the  office  of  fecretary.  In  the 
fame  year,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  at  Cambridge. 
In  1715,  he  publilTied  his  *'  Methodus  incrementoruin,"  and  a 
curious  efTay  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  entitled,  "  An 
Account  of  an  Experiment  for  the  Difcovery  of  the  Laws  of 
Magnetic  Attraftion ;"  and,  befides  thefe,  his  celebrated  work  on 
perfpedive,  entitled,  "  New  Principles  of  linear  Perfpedlive: 

[L]It  was  thus  advertifeJ  at  tKe  endof  paginas  Edit,  Cantab.  A.  1705,    adcom- 

the  odlavo  Lyfias,    1741 :   "  In  the  Uni-  modatarunti :  coUigente,  qui  &  luas  etiam 

verfity  Prefs,  and /hortly  will  be  publilhed,  aliquammultas   adjecit,     Joaane    Taylor, 

Appendix  Notarum  in  Suidae  Lexicon,  ad  A.  M.  Coll,  Joan.  Soc" 
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or  the  art  of  defignlng,  on  a  Plane,  the  Reprefentations  of  all 
Sorts  of  objects,  in  a  more  general  and  fimple  method  than 
has  hitherto  been  done."  This  work  has  gone  through  feveral 
editions,  and  received  feme  improvements  from  Mr.  Colfon, 
Lucafirin  profeiFor  at  Cam.bridge.  In  the  fame  year  Taylor  con- 
"duifled  a  controverfy,  in  a  correfpondcnce  with  Raymond  count 
de  Montmort,  refpctSling  the  tenets  of  Malbranche,  which 
occafioned  him  to  be  noticed  afterwards  in  the  eulogium  pro- 
nounced on  that  celebrated  mctaphyfician.  In  1716,  by  invi- 
tation from  feveral  learned  men,  to  whom  his  merits  were  well 
known,  Dr.  Taylor  vifited  Paris,  Vvhere  he  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  refpecl  and  diftinftion.  Early  in  1717,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  compofed  three  treatifes,  which  are  now 
in  the  thirtieth  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions.  But 
his  health  having  been  impaired  by  intenfe  application,  he  was 
now  advifed  to  go  to  Aix-la  chapelle,  and  reiigned  his  office  of 
fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  After  his  return  to  England  iri 
1719,  it  appears  thiithe  applied  his  mind  to  lludics  of  a  religious 
nature,  the  refrjt  of  which  Avere  found  in  fome  dilfertations 
preferved  among  his  papers,  '*  On  the  Jewiih  Sacrifices,"  &rc. 
He  did  not,  however,  neglecl  his  former  purfuits,  but  amufed 
himfelf  Vv'ith  drawing,  improved  his  treatife  on  linear  per- 
fpedlive,  and  wrote  a  defence  of  it  againft  the  attacks  of  J.  Ber- 
jiouilli,  in  a  paper  which  appears  in  the  thirtieth  volum.e  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions.  Bernouilli  objected  to  the 
•work  as  too  abilrufe,  and  denied  the  author  the  merit  of  in- 
venting his  fyftem.  It  is  indeed  ackaov/ledged,  that  thougli 
Dr.  B.  Taylor  difcovered  it  for  himfelf,  he  was  not  the  firil 
who  had  trod  the  fame  path,  as  it  had  been  done  by  Guido 
Ubaldi,  in  a  book  on  perfpcclive  publiihcd  at  Pefaro  in  1600. 
The  abftrufenefs  of  his  work  hr.s  been  obviated  by  another 
author,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  Dr.  Brook  Taylors  method  of 
Perfpe6live  made  eafy,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  &c.  by 
Jofhua  Kirby,  painter^"  and  this  publication  has  continued  to 
be  the  manual  both  of  artifts  and  dilettanti.  Towards  the  end 
of  172c,  Dr.  Taylor  vilited  lord  Bolingbroke,  near  Orleans, 
but  returned  the  next  year,  and  publiihcd  his  lafr  paper  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa^lions,  which  described,  **  An  Experiment 
made  to  afcertain  the  Proportion  of  Expanfion  in  the  Thermo- 
meter, with  regard  to  the  Degree  of  Heat." 

Dr.  Brook  Taylor  was  twice  married,  and  both  timxcs  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  lofe  his  wife  after  a  very  fnort  period.  The 
firit  lady  was  a  mifs  Bridges,  of  Wallington  in  Surry,  to  whom 
he  was  united  in  1721.  As  this  lady,  though  of  a  good  fa- 
mily, had  little  fortune,  his  marriage  with  her  occafioned  a 
rupture  with  his  father,  which  lafted  till  after  the  birth  of  a  fon, 
r/ho  unhappily  ^d  not  long  furvive.     He  became  a  widower 
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iji  1723  [mJ.  The  two  following  years  he  refidcd  with  his 
father  at  Bitrons ;  and,  in  1725,  formed  a  new  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  John  Sawbridge,  efq;  of  Olantigh  in  Kent. 
In  1729  he  fucceeded  to  his  father's  elfate  at  Bifrons,  but  in  the 
following  year  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe-his  fecond  wife  in 
child-bed;  a  blow  which,  in  the  impaired  ftate  of  his  health, 
he  w-as  unable  to  fuifain.  Kis  remaining  days  were  days  of 
imbecility  and  forrow,  and  he  furvived  little  more  than  a  year. 
On  the  29th  of  DeceiTiber,  1731,  he  died  of  a  decline,  in  the 
forty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  -and  was  buried  at  St.  Ann's,  Soho. 

In  the  interval  between  1721  and  his  death,  he  appears  to 
have  been  in  part  difibled  by  ill  health,  and  in  part  diverted  by 
other  objeds  froiu  fevere  fludy.  *'  A  Treatife  on  Logarithms," 
addreilcd  to  his  friend  lord  Paifley,  afterwards  lord  A.bercorn, 
is  almolf  the  only  fruit  of  his  labour  which' has  been  found  to 
belong  to  that  period ;  and  this  has  never  been  publifhed. 
After  the  lofs  of  his  fecond  wife,  he  feems  to  have  endeavoured 
to  divert  his  mind  by  ftudy,  and  an  eifay,  entitled,  "  dnfem- 
platio  Phihfophica,"  published  by  his  grandfon,  fir  William 
Young,  in  1793,  was  probably  written  at  this  time,  and  for 
this  purpofe.  It  was  the  effort  of  a  flrong  mind,  and  affords 
a  molf  remarkable  example  of  the  clofe  logic  of  the  mathe- 
matician, applied  to  metaphyfics.  The  effort,  however,  was 
vain,  and  equally  vain  were  the  earnefl:  endeavours  of  his 
friends  to  amufe  and  comfort  him  by  focial  gratifications.  Dr. 
1  aylor  is  proved  by  his  writings  to  have  been  a  finifhed  fcholar, 
and  a  profound  mathematician:  he  is  recorded  to  have  been 
no  lefs  a  polifhed  gentleman,  and  a  found  and  ferious  Chriftian, 
It  is  faid  of  him,  that  "  he  infpired  partiality  on  his  firfl  ad- 
drefs;  he  gained  imperceptibly  on  acquaintance;  and  the  fa- 
vourable impreflions  which  he  made  from  genius  and  accom- 
plilltments,  he  fixed  in  further  intimacy,  by  the  fundamicntal 
qualities  of  benevolence  and  integrity."  His  Ikill  in  drawing 
is  alfo  commended  in  the  higheff  terms.  *'  He  drew  figures," 
lays  his  biographer,  "  with  extraordinary  precifion  and  beauty 
of  pencil.  Landfcape  was  yet  his  favourite  branch  of  defign. 
His  original  landfcapes  are  moffly  painted  in  water-colours, 
but  with  all  the  richnefs  and  flrength  of  oils,  lliey  have  a 
force  of  colour,  a  freedom  of  touch,  a  varied  difpofition  of 
planes  of  diftance,  and  a  learned  ufe  of  aerial  as  well  as  linear 
perfpedive,  which  all  profeilional  men  who  have  feen  thefe 
paintings  have  admired.  Some  pieces  are  compofitions  ;  fome 
are  drawn  from  nature :  and  the  general  chara6leriflic  of  their 

[m]  In  the  Life  of  this  author,  fup-  dated  1725,  but  the  context  feems  to  prove 
plied  by  his  grandfon,  fir  Wm.  Young,  to  that  the  prcfs  has  been  in  fault,  and  that  it 
the  Encyclopadia  Biitannica,  her  death  is    ought  to  be  ijaj. 
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effect  may  be  exemplified,  by  fuppofing  the  bold  fore-groimcls 
of  Salvator  Rafa  to  be  backed  by  the  AiccefTioii  of  diltanccs, 
and  mellowed  by  the  fober  harmojiy  which  dilliiiguilhes  the 
produ6tions  of  Gafpar  Poulhn.  I'he  fmall  figures,  inter- 
fperfed  in  the  landfcapes,  would  not  have  difgraced  the  pencil 
of  the  correct  and  clallic  Nicolas." 

The  daughter  of  Dr.  Brook  I'aylor,  by  his  fecond  wife,  fur- 
vived  him;  and  it  is  to  her  fon,  fir  William  Young,  that  the 
public  is  indebted  for  the  account  of  that  eminent  man,  from 
which  the  prcfent  narrative  has  been  drawn  up. 

TELL  (William),  one  of  the  heroes  of  Svvifs  liberty,  at 
the  memorable  aera  of  1307.  It  appears  that  he  was  a  man  of 
property,  and  of  good,  tliough  not  diltinguilhed  family.  The 
following  account,  taken  chiefly  from  Muller's  hiltory  of  Swit- 
zerland [n],  is  iTiore  authentic  than  any  that  has  been  commonly 
related.  Tell,  he  informs  us,  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  village 
of  Burgeln  in  the  country  of  Uri,  and  the  fon-in-law  of  Walter 
Furrt.  In  the  year  1307,  he  was  one  of  the  perfons  engaged 
in  the  confpiracy  againll:  the  Auftrian  government.  The  bailiif, 
or  governor,  Herman  Gefler,  either  from  a  fiifpicious  difpolition, 
or  having  received  fome  intimation  of  an  impending  infurrec- 
tion,  refolved  to  afcertain  who  would  mod  patiently  fubmit  to 
his  dominion.  For  this  purpofe  he  is  faid  to  have  raifed  a  hat 
upon  a  pole,  as  an  emblem  of  liberty,  and  commanded  Tell, 
among  others,  to  pay  obeifance  to  It.  *•  The  youth  Tell,"  fays 
Muller,  "  a  friend  to  freedom,  difdained  to  honour  in  a  fervile 
manner,  and  on  an  arbitrary  command,  even  its  emblem." 
Then  it  was  that,  according  to  the  current  ftory.  Tell  was  com- 
manded by  Gefler,  to  Ihoot  an  arrow  at  an  apple  placed  on  the 
head  of  his  own  fon  ;  and,  though  relu6lant,  compelled  to  da 
it,  by  the  menace  of  immediate  death,  both  to  him  and  the  in- 
fant, if  he  (hould  refufe.  Tell  cleft  the  apple  without  hurting 
<he  child;  but  could  not  refrain  from  informing  the  tyrant  that, 
had  his  aim  proved  lefs  fortunate,  he  had  another  arrow  in  re- 
ferve,  which  he  fhould  have  diredled  to  the  heart  of  his  op- 
preflbr.  By  this  manifeftation  of  his  courage  and  fentiments, 
he  induced  the  bailiff  to  confine  him;  who  afterwards,  miftruft- 
ing  the  friends  and  relations  of  Tell,  refolved  to  carry  him  out 
of  the  country  of  Uri,  acrofs  the  lake  of  Lucern;  though  con- 
trary to  the  acknowledged  privileges  of  his  countrymen.  On  the 
lake,  as  they  were  crofTing,  a  violent  florm  arofe;  and  Gefler, 
■who  knew  Tell  to  be  very  flcilful  in  the  management  of  a 
boat,  ordered  his  fetters  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  helm  com- 
mitted to  him.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumftance.  Tell 
f.cered  the  boat  clofe  to  a  rock,  leaped  upoji^a  flat  part  of  it,. 

[n]  T.  i.  p.611. 
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fcrarabled  up  the  precipice,  and  efcaped.  Gefler  alfo  efcaped 
the  danger  of  the  water,  but,  landing  near  Kufnacht,  fell  by  an 
arrow  from  the  bow  of  Tell,  whofe  Ikill  he  thus  proved  a  fecond 
time,  to  his  colt.  Geiler  thus  perlfhed  by  the  indignation  of  a 
])iivate  man,  without  any  participation  of  the  people,  and  before 
ihe  day  appointed  for  their  infurreifion.  Tell  retired  to  Stauf- 
fachcr,  in  the  canton  of  Schwitz,  and  on  the  new  year's  day 
enfuing,  all  the  Auilrian  governors,  were  feized  and  fent  out  of 
the  country.  In  the  year  1354,  fgrty-feven  years  after  this 
event.  Tell  is  fuppofed  to  have  loft  his  life  in  an  inundation  at 
Burgehi. 

A  chapel  has  been  ere<5led  by  his  countrymen  on  the  fpot 
v.'here  he  refided,  and  another  on  the  rock  where  he  landed: 
but,  from  the  fimplicity  of  the  people,  and  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  no  particular  honours  or  emoluments  were 
alTigned  to  his  progeny,  who  appear  to  have  lived  in  obfcurity. 
The  laft  male  of  his  race,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  was 
John  Martin  Tell,  of  Attinghaufen,  who  died  in  1684.  His 
defcent  in  the  female  line  became  extin£l  in  1720.  GraflTer,  a 
Swifs  writer,  long  ago  remarked  the  rcfemblance  between  the  in- 
cident of  the  apple,  as  commonly  related  of  Tell,  and  that  told  of 
ToccQ,  a  Dane,  by  Saxo  Grammaticus;  and  from  this  coincidence, 
fome  have  fuppofed  the  latter,  at  leaft,  to  be  fiditious  \  this, 
however,  does  not  amount  to  a  proof.  It  is  poflible,  thougli 
.perhaps  not  probable,  that  it  may  have  happened  twice. 

TELLIER  (Francois  Michel  le),  Marquis  de  Mouvoisy  by 
which  title  he  is  generally  known,  was  born  at  Paris,  January 
j8,  1641.  He  was  the  fon  of  Mich-el  le  Tellier,  fecretary  of 
ftate,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  France,  and  keeper  of  the 
feals.  The  great  credit  and  power  of  the  father,  gave  an  early 
lintrodudion  to  the  fon  into  the  offices  of  {late,  and  he  was  only 
twenty-three  when  the  reverfion  of  the  place  of  war-minifter 
was  afiigned  to  him.  His  vigilance,  adivity,  and  application, 
immediately  marked  him  as  a  man  of  fnperior  talents  for  bufinefs; 
.and  two  years  afterwards,  in  1666,  he  fucceeded  his  father  as 
fecretary  of  {fate.  In  1668,  he  was  appointed  poil-mafter  ge- 
neral, chancellor  of  the  royal  orders,  and  grand  vicar  of  the 
orders  of  St.  Lazarus  and  Mount  Carmel ;  in  all  which  places 
he  fuHy  jultified  the  firft  conception  of  his  talents.  By  his  ad- 
vice, and  under  his  care,  was  built  the  royal  hofpital  of  invalids; 
and  feveral  academies  were  founded  for  the  education  of  young 
men  of  good  families  in  the  military  line.  After  the  death  of 
•Colbert,  in  1683,  Louvois  was  appointed  fuperintendant  of 
buildings,  arts,  and  manufaftures.  Amld{t  this  variety  of 
occupations,  to  which  his  genius  proved  itfelf  fully  equal,  he 
Jlione  moll  particularly  in  the  diredion  of  military  affairs, 
lie  cftabliflied  magazines,  and  introduced  a  difcipline  which 
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■which  was  felt  with  advantage  in  every  department  of  the  army. 
He  feveral  times  a£led  in  perfon  as  grand  mafter  of  the  ordnance, 
and  in  that  branch  of  duty,  fignalized  his  judgement  and  energy 
nolefs  than  in  every  other.  The  force  of  his  genius,  and  the 
fuccefs  of  his  mod  arduous  undertakings,  gained  him  an  extreiTie 
afcendant  over  the  mind  of  Louis  XIV.  but  he  abufed  his  power, 
and  treated  his  fovereign  with  a  haugh'inefs  which  created  difgull 
and  hatred  in  all  who  faw  it.  One  day,  on  returning  from  a 
council,  where  he  had  been  very  ill  received  by  the  king,  he 
expired  in  his  own  apartment,  the  vidim  of  ambition,  grief, 
and  vexation.  This  happened  when  he  was  no  more  than 
ftfty-one,  on  thei6th  of  July,  1691. 

Louvois,  with  all  his  talents,  was  not  regretted  eitiier  by  the 
king  or  the  courtiers.  His  harfh  difpofition,  and  very  haughty 
manners,  had  irritated  ever^  one  againil  him.  He  may  alfo  be 
Tfiproached  for  the  cruelties  exercifed  in  the  Palatinate,  and  for 
other  fanguinary  proceedings.  He  wifhed  not  to  be  outdone  in 
any  fcvt-rities.  "  If  the  enemy  burns  one  village  within  your, 
government,"  faid  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  marlhall  de  Bouflers, 
"  do  you  burn  ten  in  his."  Yet,  notwithftanding  every  excep- 
tion which  may  juftly  be  made  to  his  charader,  his  talents  were 
gf  more  advantage,  than  his  faults  were  of  injury  to  his  coun- 
try. In  no  one  of  his  fucceffors  was  found  the  fanie  fpirit  of 
detail,  united  with  complete  grandeur  of  views  ;  the  fame  promp- 
titude of  execution  in  defiance  of  all  obrtacles ;  the  fame  firm- 
nefs  of  difcipline,  or  the  fame  profound  fecrecy  in  defign.  Yet 
he  did  not  fupport  ill  fortune  with  the  fam.e  firmnefs  as  his 
ijjafter.  When  the  ficge  of  Cbni  was  raifed,  he  carried  th© 
news  to  Louis  XIV.  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  '*  You  are  eafily 
ddprefled,"  faid  the  king;  "  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that 
you  are  too  much  accuitomed  to  fuccefs.  I,  who  have  feen  ttie 
Spanifli  troops  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  am  not  fo  eafily  caft 
down."  His  fudden  death  is  mentioned  by  madame  de  Sevigne, 
in  her  letters,  in  her  ov/n  chara£leri(lic  ftyle.  '*  He  is  dead, 
then;— this  great  minitter,  this  man  of  fo  high  confideration  ; 
v/hok  Mot  (as  M.  Nicole  fays),  was  of  fuch  extent;  who  was 
the  centre  of  fo  many  affairs.  How  much  bulinefs,  hov/  many 
defigns,  how  many  fecrets,  how  many  intercfls  to  develope! 
How  many  wars  commenced,  how  many  fine  ftrokes  of  chefs  to 
make  and  to  matiage! — Oh,  Lord!  give  me  but  a  little  time  ; — 
I  would  fain  give  check  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  check-mate  to 
the  prince  01  Orange. — No,  no;  not  a  moment.  Can  we 
reafon  on  this  ftrange  event?  No,  truly;  we  nuirt  retire  into 
Our  clofetF,  and  there  refieft  upon  it!" 

A   book,    entitled,    '^  Teftament   politique    du    marquis   de 

Louvois,"  was  publifhed  in  his  name,  in  lamo,   1695,  but  the 

author  of  it  was  Courtils,  and  no  juft  judgement  of  the  marquis 
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can  be  deduced  from  fuch  a  rhapfody.  He  left  prodigious 
wealth,  a  great  part  of  wlu'ch  he  owed  to  his  wife,  Anne  de 
Souvre,  marchionefs  of  Courtenvaux,  the  richeft  heirefs  then 
in  the  kingdom. 

TEMPESTA  (Antonio],  a  Florentine  painter;  was  born 
at  Florence  in  1555,  and  was  a  difciple  of  John  Strada,  or 
Stradanus.  He  proved  in  many  refpe6ts  fuperior  to  his  mafter, 
and  efpecially  in  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  and  the  valt  number 
and  variety  of  his  figures.  He  painted  chiefly  landfcapes,  ani- 
mals, and  battles.  He  invented  with  eafe,  and  exejcuted  with 
vigour;  but  not  always  with  delicacy  of  colouring.  He  died 
in  1630,  at  the  age  of  feventy-five.  He  fometimcs  engraved, 
but  his  prints  are  not  prized  in  proportion  to  his  paintings. 

TEMPLE  (Sir  William],  an  eminent  Englilh  llatefman, 
and  very  polite  writer  [o],  was  the  fon  of  fir  William  Temple, 
of  Sheen  in  Surry,  maftt-r  of  the  rolls  and  privy-counfellor  in 
Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  by  a  fifter  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Henry  Hammond  [p].  His  grandfather,  fir  William 
Temple,  was  the  younger  fon  of  the  Temples,  of  Temple-hall 
in  Leicefterftiire,  and  was  the  firlt  who  raifed  his  family.  He 
was  fellow  of  King's-college  in  Cambridge,  afterwards  maftet'' 
of  the  free-fchool  at  Lincoln,  then  fecreiary  fucceflively  to  fir 
Philip  Sidney,  to  William  Davifon,  efq;  one  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
fecretaries,  and  to  the  famous  earJ  of  Eifex;  whom  .he  ferved 
while  he  was  lord-deputy  of  Ireland.  In  1609,  upon  the  im- 
portunate folicitation  of  Dr.  James  Uilier,  he  accepted  the  pro- 
voftfhip  of  Trinity-college  in  Dublin ;  after  which  he  was 
knighted,  and  made  one  of  the  mailers  in  chancery  of  Ireland. 
He  died  about  1626,  aged  feventy-two,  after  having  given  proof 
of  his  abilities  and  learning,  by  fcveral  publications  in  Latin. 

Sir  William  Temple,  whofelife  we  are  to  relate,  was  born 
at  London,  about  1629;  and,  from  his  childhood,  difcovered  a 
folid  penetrating  genius,  and  a  wonderful  defire  of  knowledge, 
which  his  father  took  care  to  cultivate  by  all  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education.  He  made  his  firfl  application  to.  letters  at 
Penfhurft  in  Kent,  under  the  infpedion  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, who  was  then  minifter  of  that  parifli;  and  from  thence 
was  removed  to  a  fchool  at  Bilhop's  Siortford,  to  be  farther  in- 
llrucfed  in  the  learned  languages.  At  feventeen  years  of  age 
he  was  fent  to  Emanuel-coilege  in  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
the  great  and  learned  Dr.  Cudvvorth  for  his  tutqr;  and,  about  a 
year  after,  left  the  univcrfity,  in  order  iq  travel  into  foreign 
countries.,  He  went  into  France  in  1648;  and,  after  palfmg 
two  years  there,  proceeded  to  Holland,  Flai;\ders,  and  Ger- 
many.    In  thefe  travels,  he  made  himfelf  a  very  complete  matter 

[0]  Temple's  Life  before  his  works,  in  folio.        [pj  General  Didionary. 
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ojf  the  French  and  Spanlfh  languages.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1654,  and  Toon  after  married  a  daughter  of  fir  Thoma? 
Ofborne:  he  had  become  acquainted  with  her  in  the  Ifle  of 
Wight,  in  1648,  when  king  Charles  was  a  prifoner  in  Carif- 
brook-caftle ;  and  accompanying  her  to  Gucrnfey,  where  her 
father  was  then  governor,  conceived  a  pafTion  for  her,  which 
ended  in  marriage.  While  England  was  governed  by  the 
iifurpers,  he  lived  privately  with  his  father  in  Ireland,  and  de- 
voted his  whole  time  to  the  ftudy  of  hiltory  and  philofophy. 
Upen  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  began  to  put  himfclf 
forward,  and  became  a  member  of  parliament  in  Ireland  ;  but, 
upon  being  fent  over  hither  as  a  commiflioner,  in  1662,  to  the 
king,  frelh  views  opened  themfelves  to  him  ;  and  he  only  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  in  order  to  remove  his  family  to  England, 
Though  his  parts  and  accomplifhmcnts  were  fufficiently  known, 
and  no  recommendations  of  them  were  further  necelfary,  yet,  as 
his  political  principles  would  not  fufFer  him  to  mix  in  public 
affairs,  till  the  Reiloration  in  1660;  fo  the  fame  principles,  we 
are  told,  did  not  allow  him  to  continue  in  bufinefs  any  longer 
than  1680;  when,  the  French  party  having  gained  the  afcend- 
ant,  he  fent  his  fon  to  acquaint  the  king,  that  he  had  "  refolved 
to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  like  as  good  a  private  fubject  as 
any  he  had,  but  never  to  meddle  with  any  public  employirient." 
He  had  then  fpent  twenty  years  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate, 
ivith  pecuhar  honour  and  fuccefs,  narnely,  from  the  tiiirty- 
fecond  to  the  fifty- fecond  year  of  his  age;  and  this,  it  feeins, 
he  took  to  be  the  part  of  a  man's  life  moil  fit  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  fervlce  of  his  prince  and  country,  ''  the  relt  being,"  as 
he  obferved,  "  too  much  taken  up  with  his  pleafiues  or  his  cafe." 
To  give  a  particidar  accoimt  of  Sir  W.  Teinple's  negotiations  at 
home  and  abroad,  would  be  to  relate  a  great  part  of  the  hiilory  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign ;  but  two  great  events,  in  which  he  had  a 
principal  hand,  may  juft  be  mentioned.  One  was,  the  triple 
league  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  in  1668,  fo 
much  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  diminution  of  the  threatening 
power  of  France.  The  other  was,  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  v/ith  the  lady  Marv,  daughter  of  theduke  of  York. 
Burnet  fays  [qJ],  that  "  the  triple  league  was  certainly  the  mafter- 
piece  of  king  Charles's  life  ;  and  if  he  had  (tuck  to  it,  would  have 
been  both  the  ftrength  and  the  glory  of  his  reign."  There  was 
fomething  very  great  in  fir  William  Temples  management  of 
this  important  affair;  and  the  highefl  commendations  were  be- 
ftowed  on  him  for  it.  He  tranfacled  it  with  the  utmoft  fecrecy, 
indufiry,  and  fuccefs;  and  M.  De  Witt  wrote  to  the  earl  of 
Arlington,  that,  *' as  it  was  impoflible  to  fend  a  minificr  of 

[q,]  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  154,  folio. 
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greater  capacity,  or  more  proper  for  the  temper  and  genius  of 
the  United  Provinces,  than  fir  William  Temple,  Co  he  believed 
no  other  perfon  either  would,  or  coiild;  more  equitably  judge  of 
the  difpofition  wherein  he  found  the  States,  to  anfwer  the  good 
intention  of  the  kingofGreat-Bri  tain;  and  that  fir  WilliamTemple 
ought  not  to  be  lefs  fatisfied  at  the  readinefs  with  which  the  States 
had  paiTed  over  to  the  concluding  and  figningofthofe  treaties,  for 
which  he  came  thither,  than  their  High  MightinelTes  were  with 
his  conduft  and  agreeable  manner  of  dealing  in  the  whole  courfe 
of  his  negotiation."  The  States-general  likewife  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  king  of  Great-Britain,  dated  February  18, 
1668: 

"SIR, 

"  It  is  merely  in  compliance  to  cuftom,  that  we  do  ourfelves 
the  honour  to  write  to  your  majefly,  in  anfwer  to  the  letter  you 
werepleafed  to  fend  to  us,  relating  to  fir  William  Temple  :  for 
we  can  add  nothing  to  what  your  majefty  has  feen  yourfelf  of  his 
condudl,  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  negotiation  committed  to  his 
charge.  As  it  is  a  thing  without  example,  that  in  fo  few  days, 
three  fuch  important  treaties  have  been  concluded  :  fo  we  can 
fay,  that  the  addrefs,  vigilance,  and  finceri:y  of  this  minifter 
are  alfo  without  example.  We  are  extremely  obliged  to  your 
majefty,  that  you  are  pleafed  to  make  ufe  of  an  inftrument 
fo  proper  for  confirming  that  ftri6t  amity  and  good  intelligence 
which  the  treaty  at  Breda  had  lb  happily  begun;  and  we  are 
bold  to  fay,  that,  if  your  majefty  continues  to  make  ufe  of  fuch 
minifters,  the  knot  will  foon  grow  too  faft  to  be  untied,  and 
your  majefty  will  ever  find  a  moft  particular  fatisfadion  by  it,  as 
well  as  we,  who,  after  our  moft  hearty  thanks  to  your  majefty 
for  this  favour,  ftiall  pray  God,  &c." 

Sir  William  Temple  was  not  only  a  very  able  ftatefman  and 
negotiator,  but  alfo  a  polite  and  elegant  writer.  As  many 
of  his  Works  have  been  publifhed,  at  different  times,  as  amount 
to  two  volumes  in  folio ;  which  have  alfo  been  printed  more  than, 
once  in  8vo,  and  very  much  read.  His  ^'  Obfervations  upon 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherland.',"  were  publiftied  in 
one  volume,  8vo,  in  1672.  His  "  Mifcellanea,"  confifting  of 
ten  tracls  upon  different  fubjeds,  are  in  2  vol?.  8vo.  One  of 
thefe  trads  is  upon  ancient  and  modern  learning;  and  what  he 
advanced  there,  as  it  in  fome  meafure  gave  occafion  to,  fo  it  in- 
volved him  in  the  controverfy,  which  was  foon  after  agitated  here 
in  England,  concerning  the  fuperiority  of  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns.  His  "  Memoirs"  alfo,  of  what  had  palled  in  his 
public  employments,  efpecially  thofe  abroad,  make  a  very  en- 
tertaining part  of  his  works.  They  were  written  in  three  parts; 
the  firft  of  which  began  with  his  journey  to  Munfter,  contained 
chicfiy  his  negotiations  of  the  triple  alliance,  and  ended  with 

his 
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his  firft  retirement  from  public  bufincCs,  in  1671,  a  little  before 
the  fecond  Dutch  war.  He  began  the  fecond  part  with  the 
approaches  of  the  peace  between  England  and  Holland,  in  1673, 
and  concluded  it  with  his  being  recalled  from  Holland  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1678-9,  after  the  conclufion  of  Nimeguen.  The  third 
part  contains  what  paflTed  from  this  peace  to  fir  William's  re- 
tirement. The  fccoiul  part  of  thefe  "  Memoirs"  was  publiflied 
in  his  life-time,  and,  it  is  believed,  with  his  confent ;  though 
it  is  pretended  that  they  were  written  only  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon, 
and  fent  into  the  world  without  his  knowledge.  The  third  part 
was  publiflied  by  Swift,  in  1709,  , many  years  after  his  death. 
The  firft  part  was  never  puljliOied  at  all ;  and  Swift,  in  the 
preface  to  the  third,  tells  us,  that  "  fir  William  often  allured 
him  he  had  burnt  thole  Memoirs  ;  and  for  that  rtafon  was  con- 
tent his  letters  during  his  embaffies  at  the  Hague  and  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (he  might  have  added  Munfler)  fhould  be  printed  after 
his  death,  to  fupply  that  lofs.  What  it  was,"  continues  Swift, 
**  that  moved  fir  William  Temple  to  burn  thofe  firfl:  Memoirs, 
may,  perhaps,  be  conjeclured  from  fomc  pafiagcs  in  tjic  fecond 
part  formerly  printed.  In  one  place  the  author  has  th.efe  words.: 
*  My  lord  Arlington,  who  made  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  former 
part  of  thefe  Memoirs,  was  now  grown  out  of  all  credit,'  &c. 
In  other  parts  he  tells  us,  *  That  that  lord  was  of  the  miniftry 
which  broke  the  triple  alliance,  advifed  the  Dutch  war  and 
French  alliance,  and,  in  fhort,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  thofe 
ruinous  meafures  which  the  court  of  England  was  then  taking: 
fo  that,  as  I  have  been  told  from  a  good  hand,  and  as  it  fcems 
very  probable,  he  could  not  think  that  lord  a  perfon  fit  to  be 
celebrated  for  his  part  in  forwarding  that  famous  league,  while 
he  was  fecretary  of  ilate,  who  had  made  fuch  counterpaces  to 
deftroy  it." 

In   1693,  fir  William   publiflied  an   anfwer  to  a  fcurrilous 
pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A  letter  from  Mr.  du  Cros  to  the  lord 

, "     This  du  Cros  bore  very  impatiently  the  char^£ler 

which  fir  William  had  given  him  in  the  fecond  part  of  hi.s 
•'  Memoirs,"  and  wrote  the  above  letter  to  abufe  him  for  it;. 
In  1694,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  lady,  who  was  a  very 
extraordinary  woman,  as  well  as  a  good  wife.  In  1695,  he 
publiflied  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Hiftory  of  England:"  fome 
few  miftakes  were  noted  in  this  work.  Not  long  after  his 
.death.  Dr.  Swift,  ib.en  domcftic  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Berkley, 
who  had  lived  many  years  as  an  amanuenfis  in  fir  William 
Temple's  family,  publifhed  twa  volumes  of  his  "  Letters," 
containing  an  account  of  the  nioft  important  tranfaclions  that 
pafied  in  Chrillendom,  from  1667  to  16725  and,  in  1703,  a 
third  volume:,  containing  "  Letters  to  king  Charles  li.  the 
prince  of  Orange,  the  chief  minifi:ers  of  ftate,  and  other  per- 
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tons,"  in  8v'0.  The  editor  Informs  us,  that  thefe  papers  were 
were  the  lafi:  of  this  or  any  kind,  about  which  he  had  received 
his  particular  commands;  and  that  they  were  corre6led  by  him- 
felf,  and  tranfcribed  in  his  life-time. 

After  fir  William  had  renounced  public  affairs,  in  1680,  he 
went  into  retirement,  and  divided  his  time  between  his  books 
and  his  gardens  ;  although,  in  the  mean  while,  he  was  fre- 
<]uently  confulted  by  thofe  who  were  at  the  helm,  efpecially 
afier  the  Revolution,  and  was  even  vifited  for  that  purpofe, 
fometimes,  by  king  William.  He  died  towards  the  end  of 
1700,  in  his  feventy-fecond  year,  at  Moor-park,  near  Farnham 
in  Surry;  where,  according  to  exprefs  dire6lions  in  his  will, 
his  heart  was  buried  in  a  filver  box,  under  the  fun-dial  in  his 
garden.  This  fun-dial,  we  are  told,  was  oppofite  to  the  win- 
dow whence  he  ufed  to  contemplate  and  admire  the  works  of 
nature  vvith  his  fifter,  the  ingenious  lady  Giffard  ;  who,  as  flie 
ihared  and  eafed  the  fatigues  of  his  voyages  and  travels  during 
his  public  employments,  was  the  chief  delight  and  comfort  of 
his  retirement  in  old  age.  As  to  his  perfon,  his  flature  wa« 
above  the  middle  fize:  he  was  weli-.fet  and  well-Oiaped  ;  his 
hair  chefnut  brown,  his  face  oval,  his  forehead  large,  a  quick 
piercing  eye,  and  a  fedate  and  philofophical  look.  'J'hofe  who 
have  endeavoured  to  fet  fir  William's  chara6ler  in  the  beif  light, 
have  allowed  him  to  have  had  fome  tindlure  of  vanity  and  fpleen ; 
but  bifhop  Burnet  has  painted  him  very  unfavourably  and  muft, 
therefore,  be  underltood  in  the  following  paffage  with  proper  li- 
mitations and  reftridiions.  **  Sir  William,"  fays  he  [r],  "  had 
been  fent  over  the  fum.mer  before  to  Holland,  as  amibaffador ; 
and  his  chief  inlfrudions  were,  to  difpofe  all  people's  minds, 
chiefly  the  prince's,  to  a  peace:  but  the  prince  had  avoided  the 
feeing  him  till  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Lord  Arlington  had 
thrown  him  off,  when  he  went  into  the  French  intereft  ;  and 
Temple  was  too  proud  to  bear  contempt,  or  forget  fuch  an  in- 
jury foon.  He  was  a  vain  man,  much  blown  up  in  his  own 
conceit,  which  he  fhewed  too  indecently  on  all  occafions.  He 
had  a  true  judgement  in  all  affairs,  and  very  good  principles 
with  relation  to  government,  but  in  nothing  elfe.  He  feemed 
to  think,  that  things  were  as  they  are  from  all  eternity;  at  le^jft, 
he  thought  religion  was  fit  only  for  the  mob.  He  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  fe£l  of  Confucius  in  China,  who  were  atheiifs 
themfelves,  but  left  religion  to  the  rabble.  He  v/as  a  corrupter 
of  all  that  came  near  liim  :  and  he  delivered  himfelf  up  wholly 
to  ftudy,  eafc,  and  pleafiire.  He  entered  into  a  clofe  friendfhip 
with  lord  Danby,  who  depended  much  on  him,  and  was  direcled 
in  all  his  notions  as  to  foreign  affairs  by  him:  for  no  man  ever 
came  into  the  miniflry,  who  underftood  the  affairs  of  Europe 

[z]  Hiflory  of  king  Charles  II.  anno  16-74. 
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fo  little  as  he  did."  Burnet's  diflike  to  fir  Willfam  Temple 
arofe,  as  appears,  from  a  very  fuflicicnt  caufe;  from  his  hold- 
ing and  propagating  irreligious  principles;  he  allows  him,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  a  great  flatefman,  and,  in  the  very  next 
words  to  thofe  jull:  cited,  refers  his  reader  for  *'  an  account  of 
our  affairs  beyond  fea,  to  his  letters^  in  which,"  fays  Burnet, 
*'  they  are  very  truly  and  fully  fet  forth." 

Sir  William  Temple  had  one  fon,  John  Temple,  efq;  a  man 
of  great  abilities  and  accompliihments,  and  who,  foon  after  the 
Revolution,  was  appointed  fccrctary  at  war  by  king  William; 
but  he  had  fcarce  been  a  week  in  that  office,  when  he  drowned 
feimfelf  at  London-bridge.  This  extraordinary  affair  happened 
the  14th  of  April,  1689,  when  Mr.  Temple,  having  fpent  the 
whole  morning  at  his  office,  took  a  boat  about  noon,  as  if  he 
ckfigned  to  go  to  Greenwich;  when  he  had  got  a  little  way,  he 
ordered  the  waterman  to  fet  him  alhore,  and  then  finilhing 
fome  difpatches  which  he  had  forgot,  proceeded.  Before  he 
threw  himfelf  out,  he  dropped  in  the  boat  a  fliilling  for  the 
waterman,  and  a  note  to  this  effe£l: 

''  My  folly  in  undertaking  what  I  was  not  able  to  perform, 
has  done  the  king  and  kingdom  a  great  deal  of  prejudice.  I 
■W'ifli  him  all  happinefs,  and  abler  fervants  than 

John  Temple." 

It  was  thought,  at  firft,  that  he  thereby  meant  his  incapacity 
for  the  fecretaryfhip  at  war,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  he  had 
afkcd  the  king  leave  to  refign  it  the  day  before  ;  but  then  it  was 
ebferved,  that  he  had  been  melancholy  for  fome  months  pail,  as- 
alfo-that  the  great  prejudice  to  the  king's  affairs,  mentioned  in 
his  note,  eould  not  be  occafioned  by  any  miltakes  committed  in 
a  place  in  which  he  had  yet  done  little  or  nothing.  Another 
caufe  of  his  melancholy  is  affigncd,  which  carries  more  proba- 
bility [s].  General  Richard  Hamilton  being  upon  fufpicion 
confined  in  the  Tower,  Mr.  Temple  vifited  him  fometimes 
upon  the  fcore  of  a  former  accrual ntance  ;  when  difcourfing  upon 
the  prefent  iuncfure  of  affairs,  and  how  to  prevent  the  effuiion 
of  blood  in  Ireland,  the  general  faid,  "  That  the  bell  \v>xy  was, 
to  fend  thither  a  perlbn  in  whom  Tyrconnel  could  truil ;  and  he 
d!(^  not  doubt,  if  fuch  a  perfon  gave  him  a  true  account  of 
things  in  England,  he  vv-ould  readily  fubmit."  Air.  Temple 
communicated  this  overture  to  the  king,  who  approving  of  it, 
and  looking  upon  general  Hamilton  to  be  the  properell  perfon 
for  fuch  a  fervicc,  afked  Mr.  Temple  whether  he  could  be  trulled  ? 
who  readily  engaging  his  word  for  iiim,  Hamilton  was  fent  to 
Ireland;  but,  initead  of   difcharging  the  commiffion  he  was 

[s]  Bovryer's  memoirs  of  the  life  and  negociatloiu  of  fir  William  Temple,  p.  416, 
&c.  J715,  8vo. 
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fcnt  on,  and  perfuacUng  Tyrconiiel  to  fubmlt,  encouraged  hira 
as  much  as  poflible  lo  Itand  out,  and  offered  him  his  allidance, 
which  Tyrconnel  gladly  accepted.  Mr.  Temple  contra6led  a« 
extreme  melancholy  upon  Hamilton's  defettion ;  and  though  tli-e 
king  encouraged  him,  being  convinced  of  his  innocence,  could 
rot  reftrain  it  from  bringing  him  lo  the  above  untimely  end.  Sir 
William,  in  the  mean  time,  bore  this  terrible  misfortune  amaz- 
ingly well ;  but  derived  his  firmnefs,  if  he  be  rightly  reprefented, 
from  a  very  unfound  and  deiftical  principle,  namely,  that  ^*  a 
wife  man  may  difpofe  of  himfelf,  and  make  his  life  as  ihort  as 
he  pleafcd." 

Mr.  Temple  had  married  madcmoifclle  Du  Pkflis  Rambouil- 
let,  a  French  lady,  v\ho  had  by  him  two  daughters,  to  whom 
fir  WiUiam  bequeathed  the  bulk  of  his  ellatc ;  but  with  this 
exprcfs  Condition,  that  they  ftiould  not  marry  Frenchmen:  *'  a 
nation,"  fays  Boyer,  "  to  whom  iir  William  ever  bore  a  general 
hatred,  upon  account  of  their  imperioufnefs  and  arrogance  to 
foreigners," 

l^EMPLEMAN  (Peter),  M.  D.  the  fon  of  an  eminent 
attorney  at  Dorcheller  in  the  county  of  Dorfct  [tJ,  by  Mary 
daughter  of  Robert  Haynes,  was  born  March  17,  171 1,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Charter-houfe,  (not  on  the  foundation, i 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Trinity-college,*  Cambridge,  and  there 
took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  with  diflinguii]ied  reputation. 
During  his  reiidence  at  Cambridge,  by  his  own  inclination,  in 
conformity  with  that  of  his  parents,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  divinity,  with  a  defign  to  enter  into  holy  orders;  but 
after  fome  time,  from  v/hat  caufe  we  know  not,  he  altered  his 
plan,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  In  the  year 
1736,  he  went  to  Leyden,  v/here  he  attended  the  ledlures  of 
Boerhaave,  and  the  profeilbrs  of  the  other  branches  of  medicine 
in  that  celebrated  univerfity,  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  or  more. 
Aboyt  the  beginning'  of  1739,  he  returned  to  London,  with  a 
view  to  enter  on  the  praftice  of  his  profellion,  fupported  by  a 
handfome  allowance  from  his  father.  Why  he  did  not  fuccccd 
in  that  line  was  eafy  to  be  accoimted  for  by  thofe  who  knew 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  a  very  liberal  turn  of  mind,  of  general 
erudition,  with  a  large  acquaintance  among  the  learned  of  dif- 
ferent profeflions,  but  of  an  indolent,  ina6live  difpofition ;  lie 
could  not  enter  into  juntos  with  people  that  were  not  to  his 
liking;  nor  cultivate  the  acquaintance  to  be  met  with  at  tea- 
tables;  but  rather  chofe  to  employ  his  time  at  home  in  the  pe- 
rufai  of  an  ingenious  author,  or  to  fpend  an  Attic  evening  in  3 
feledl  company  of  men  of  fenfe  and  learning.  In  this  he  re- 
femWed  Dr.  Annftrong,  whofe  limited  pradlice  in  his  profeflion 

{t]  Anecdotes  of  Bow j'cr,  by  Nichols,  p.  27;, 
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was  owing  to  the  fame  caufe.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  yea, 
1750  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Fothergill  (by  Dr.  Cuming,., 
with  a  view  of  inttituting  a  Medical  Society,  in  order  to  procure 
the  earlieft  intelligence  of  every  improvement  in  phyfic  from 
every  part  of  Europe  [u].  At  the  fame  period  he  tells  his 
friend,  "  Dr.  Mead  has  very  generoufly  offered  to  aflill  me  with 
all  his  intereft  for  fucceeding  Dr.  Hall  at  the  Charter-houfe, 
■whofe  death  has  been  for  fome  time  expelled.  Infpired  with 
gratitude,  I  have  ventured  out  of  my  element  (as  you  v/ill  plainly 
perceive},  and  fent  him  anode[xJ."  Dr.  Templeman's  epi- 
taph on  lady  Lucy  Meyrick  (the  only  EngIKh  copy  of  verfes  of 
his  writing  that  we  know  of,)  is  printed  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
the  *'  Select  Colledion  of  Mifcellany  Poems,  1781."  In  1753 
lie  publiiTied  the  firfl  volume  of  "  Curious  Remarks  and  Obfer- 
vations  in  Phyfic,  Anatomy,  Chirurgery,  Chemiftry,  Botany, 
and  Medicine,  extra6led  from  the  Hiltory  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris;  and  the  fecond  volume  in 
the  fucceeding  year.  A  third  was  promifed  but  we  believe  never 
printed.  It  appears  indeed  that  if  he  had  met  with  proper  en- 
couragement from  the  public,  it  was  his  intention  to  have  ex- 
tended the  work  to  tuelve  volumes,  with  an  additional  one  of 
index,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  publifh  two  fuch  volumes 
every  year.  His  iranilation  of  "  Norden's  Travels"  appeared 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1757;  and  in  that  year  he  was 
editor  of  "  Sele6l  Cafes  and  Confutations  in  Phyfic,  by  Dr. 
Woodward,"  8vo.  On  the  cftablifhment  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum 
in  I75S>  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  read- 
ing-room, which  he  rellgned  on  being  chofen,  in  1760,  fecre- 
tary  to  the  then  newly  inltituted  Society  of  Arts,  Manufacf  ures,  and 
Commerce.  In  1762,  he  was  eltcled  a  correfponding  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  of  Paris,  and  alfo  of  the  CEco- 

[u]  An  extraft  from  one  of  his  letters  each  of  thofe  heads,  to  extraft  out  of  the 

will  give  fome  idea  of  this  plan,  which  French  Memoirs,    German  EphemeriJci, 

never  took  effedt.     "  I  fpent  the  whole  &c.  fuch  things  as  fhall  appear  to  the  bo- 

afcernoon  yefterday  with  Dr.  Fothergill  in  ciety  to  he  ufeful  difcoveries  or  obferva- 

lettling  the  plan  of  ^our  defign,  which  in  tions,  and  not  fufficiently  kn  iwn  or  at- 

fliort  is  this:  By  a  'fettled  regular  coire-  tended  to.     The  greareft  difficulty  lying 

fpondence  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  on  us  is  the  choice  of  proper  perfons  to 

to  have  the  moft  early  intelligence  of  the  execute  this  defign ;  fome  being  too  much 

improvements  in  chemiitry,  anatomy,  bo-  taken  up  in  bufinefs,  and  others  juftly  ex- 

tany,   chirurgery,   with  accounts  of  epi-  ceptionable  as  being  untraftable,  prefump- 

demical  difeal'es,  ftate  of  the  weather,  re-  tuous,  and  overbearing.     The  men  of  bu- 

markable  cafes,  obfervations,  and  ufeful  finefs,  however,  will  be  of  fome  ufe  to  us, 

medicines.     A  fociety  to  be  formed  here  in  communicating  renaarkable   cafes   and 

in  town,  to  meet  regularly  once  a  week,  occurrences.     Such  a  work  will  require  a. 

at  which  meeting  all  papers  tranfmitced  to  great  number  of  hands;  and,  befides  good 

be  read,  and  fuch  as  are  approved  of  to  be  abilities,  it  will  be  neccflary  they  fhould 

publifhed  in  the  Englirti  language,  in  the  be  good  fort  of  men  too."     MS.  Letter  ta 

manner  of  our  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  ;  Dr.  Cuming. 

a  pamphlet  of  zs.  or  2S.  6d.  once  in  three         [x]  See  this  in  the  **  Anecdotes,"  p. 

months.     In  a  dearth  of  new  things  on  276. 
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iiomicai  Society  at  Berne.  Very  early  in  life  Dr.  Templemati 
was  afflicted  with  fevere  paroxifms  of  an  afthma,  which  eluded 
the  force  of  all  that  either  his  own  flvill,  or  that  of  the  moll 
eminent  phyhcians  then  living,  could  fuggcfl  to  him  ;  and  it 
continued  to  harrafs  him  till  his  death,  which  happened  Sept. 
23,  1769.  He  was  efteemed  a  man  of  great  learning,  parti- 
cularly with  refped  to  languages;  fpoke  French  with  great 
fluency,  and  left  the  charaiSter  of  a  humane,  generous,  and  po- 
lite member  of  fociety  [y]. 

TENCIN  (Claudine,  Alexandrine,  Guersi,  de),  a 
lady  of  confiderable  talents,  took  the  habit  of  a  religious  at  the 
monaftery  of  Montfleuri  near  Grenoble.  Becoming  tired  of 
that  mode  of  life,  (he  went  to  Paris,  where  {he  lived  in  the  world, 
and  folicited  a  bull  from  the  pope  to  authorize  this  unufual  pro- 
ceeding. With  cardinal  Lambertini,  afterwards  Benedifl  XIV. 
fhe  was  on  good  terms,  and  he  gave  her  no  moleftation.  Her 
houfe  at  Paris  was  the  general  meeting  of  all  who  had  wit^ 
or  wilhed  to  have  the  credit  of  it.  The  gaiety  of  her  fociety 
was,  however,  diihnbed  by  fome  unfortunate  adventures  ;  par- 
ticularly by  the  death  of  La  Frefnaye,  a  counfellor  of  ftate,  who 
was  killed  in  her  apartment.  Mademoifelle  Tencin  was  pro- 
fecuted  as  concerned  in  the  murder,  and  was  confined  firft  in  the 
Chatelet,  and  afterwards  in  the  Baftille ;  but  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  at  length  difcharged  as  innocent.  She  died  at  Paris 
in  1749,  being  then  a  good  deal  advanced  in  years.  She  ap- 
peared as  an  author  in  feveral  inftances,  and  produced,  i.  "  Le 
Siege  de  Calais,"  a  romance  of  confiderable  delicacy  and  genius, 
though  not  without  faults.  2,  "  Meinoires  de  Comminges," 
i2mo.  another  novel  which  has  had  its  admirers.  A  nephew  of 
M.deTencin,  M.Po!itde-vefte,  had  fome  fhare  in  both  thele  pro- 
ductions. 3.  "  Les  Malheursde  1'  Amour,"  a  novel,  in  which 
fome  have  fuppofed  that  fhe  defcribes  a  part  of  her  own  hiftor'y, 
4.  "  Anecdotes  of  Edward  H."  a  pofthumous  work,  publilhed 
in  1776.  All  her  works  were  publiflied  at  Paris  in  1786,  in 
fevcn  fmall  volumes  i2mo. 

TENIERS  (David),  a  Fiemifii  painter,  was  born  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1582,  and  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  art  from 
the  famous  Rubens,  who  confidered  him,  at  length,  as  his  moft 
deferring  fcholar.  On  leaving  Rubens,  he  began  to  be  much 
employed;  and,  in  a  little  time,  was  in  a  condition  to  take  a 
journey  to  Italy.     At  Rome  he  fixed  himfelf  with  Adam  El- 

[y]   it  may  not  be  improper  to  diftin-  was  a  writing-ma.'Ver  in  the  town  of  St. 

guiih  Dr.  Tempieman  from  Mr.  Thomas  Edmund's    Bury..     Both    are   often    con- 

Templeman,    the  author  of  <<  Engraved  founded,  and  the  latter  of:en  appears  in 

Tables,    containing    Calculations   of    the  quotations  with  the  Doctor's  degree  of  the 

Nujnber  of  fquare  Feet  and  People  in  the  former. 
fsyex»l  Kingdoms  of  the  World}"  who 

fheimer, 
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ihcimer,  who  was  then  in  great  vogue;  of  whofe  manner  h« 
became  a  thorough  mafter,  without  negleding  at  the  fame  time 
the  ftudy  of  other  great  inafler?,  and  endeavouring  to  penetrate 
into  the  deepeft  myfteries  of  their  pradice.  An  abode  of  ten 
years  in  Italy  enabled  him  to  become  one  of  the  firft  in  his  flylc 
of  painting;  and  a  happy  union  in  the  fchools  of  R.^bens  and 
Elfheimer  formed  in  him  a  manner  as  agreeable  as  diverting. 
WhenTeniers  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  entirely  employed 
hlmfelf  in  painting  fmall  pidures,  filled  with  figures  of  perfons 
drinking,  chemiils,  fairs,  and  merry-makings,  with  a  number  of 
country  men  and  women.  He  fpread  io  much  talteand  truth  through 
his  pidures,  that  few  painters  have  ever  produced  a  juftcr 
effeit.  The  demand  for  tliem  was  univerfal ;  and  even  his  mafler 
Rubens  thought  them  anornanientto  his  cabinet,  which  wasas  high 
a  compliment  as  could  be  paid  them.  Teniers  drew  his  own  cha- 
rader  in  his  pidurcs,  and  in  all  his  fubjeds  every  thing  tends  to 
joy  and  pleafure.  He  was  always  employed  in  copying  after 
nature,  whatfocver  prefentcd  itfelf ;  and  he  accurtomed  his  two 
fons  to  follow  his  example,  and  to  paint  nothing  but  from  that 
infallible  model,  by  which  means  they  both  became  excellent 
painters.  Thefe  are  the  only  difciples  We  know  of  this  David 
Teniers,  ftyled  the  elder,  who  died  at  Antwerp  in  1649,  aged  67. 
TENIERS  (David),  fon  of  the  preceeding,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1610,  and  was  nick-named  **  The  Ape  of  Paint- 
ing;" for  there  was  no  manner  of  painting  that  he  could  not 
imitate  fo  exadly,  as  to  deceive  even  the  niceft  judges.  He 
improved  greatly  on  the  talents  and  merit  of  his  father,  and 
his  reputation  introduced  him  to  the  favour  of  the  great.  The 
archduke  Leopold  William  made  him  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber; and  all  the  pidures  of  his  gallery  were  copied  by 
Teniers,  and  engraved  by  his  dire6Uon.  Teniers  took  a  voyage 
to  England,  to  buy  feveral  pidures  of  the  great  Italian  mafters 
for  count  Fuenfaldegna,  who,  on  his  return,  heaped  favours  oa 
him.  Don  John  of  Auftria,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  fet  fo  great 
a  value  on  his  pidures,  that  they  built  a  gallery  on  purpofe  for 
them.  Prince  William  of  Orange  honoured  him  with  his  friend- 
Ihip;  Rubens  efleenied  his  works,  and  Jilllfted  him  with  his  ad- 
vice. His  principal  talent  was  landfcape,  adorned  with  fmalt 
figures.  He  painted  men  drinking  and  fmoaking,  chemiils,  and 
their  laboratories,  country  fairs,  and  the  like:  his  unall  figures  are 
fuperior  to  his  large  ones.  The  diftindion  between  the  works 
of  the  father  and  the  fon  is,  that  in  the  fon's  you  difcover  a 
liner  touch  and  a  frefher  pencil,  and  a  greater  choice  of  attitudes, 
and  a  better  difpofition  of  figures.  The  father  retained  fome- 
thing  of  the  tone  of  Italy  in  his  colouring,  which  was  flronger 
than  the  fon's,  but  his  pidures  have  lefs  harmony  and  unioa; 
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befides,  the  fon  ufed  to  put  at  the  bottom  of  his  pidures,  "  David 
Teniers,  junior."     He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1694,  aged  84. 

His  brother  Abraham  was  a  good  painter;  equal,  if  not  fu- 
perior,  to  his  father  and  brother  in  the  expreffion  of  his  cha- 
raders,  and  knowledge  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  though  inferior 
in  the  fprighthnefs  of  his  touch,  and  the  Ughtnefs  of  his  per.cil. 

TENISON  (Dr.  Thomas),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  wa55 
born  at  Cottenham  in  Cambridgeiliire,  Sept.  29,  1636,  and 
educated  at  the  free-fchool  in  Norwich.  Thence  he  went  to 
Corpus  Chrifti  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degrees 
both  in  arts  and  divinity,  at  the  regular  periods.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  his  college;  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  while 
the  fanatical  government  lafted,  ftudied  phyfic,  but  afterwards 
went  into  orders.  He  was  fome  time  miniitcr  of  St.  Andrew's 
church  in  Cambridge,  where  he  attended  the  fick  inhabitants 
in  the  plague  of  1665,  for  which  he  had  a  piece  of  plate  pre- 
sented to  him  by  his  parifhioners.  His  firfl:  preferment  of  any 
confequence  was  the  redory  of  Holywell  in  Huntingdonlhire, 
to  which  he  was  prefented  by  the  earl  of  Manchefter.  He  had 
acquired  a  reputation  for  abilities  and  learning;  and  in  1670 
gave  a  public  fpecimen  of  them,  by  publilhing,  in  8vo,  *'  The 
creed  of  Mr.  Hobbes  examined,  in  a  feigned  conference  between 
him  and  a  ftudent  in  divinity."  He  fhewed  himfelf  ver)'  a6live 
againft  the  growth  of  Popery,  both  in  king  Charles's  and  king 
James's  reign.  Under  the  former,  in  1678,  he  publifhed  •'  A 
difcourfe  upon  idolatry;"  under  the  latter,  when  the  controverfy 
with  the  Papifts  was  profcfledly  agitated,  he  publiflied  eight 
ornine  pamphlets.  In  1679,  he  produced,  in  8vo.  "  Baconiana: 
or,  Certain  genuine  remains  of  fir  Francis  Bacon,"  &c.  la 
1680  he  was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martio  in  the 
Fields,  London ;  and,  the  year  after,  publilhed  a  fermon  upon 
*'  The  difcretion  of  giving  alms,"  which  was  attacked  by 
Poulton,  a  Jefuit.  In  1683,  during  the  fevere  froft,  his  private 
difburfements  to  the  poor  amounted  to  above  300I.  In  1685, 
he  attended  the  duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  morning  of  his  exe- 
cution. In  1688,  Dr.  Sharp,  re6lor  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields, 
at  that  time  under  fufpcnfion,  was  reftored  to  the  exercife  of  his 
minifterial  office,  chiefly  by  his  intereft.  In  1689,  he  was  one 
of  the  ecclefiaftical  commilTioners  appointed  to  prepare  matters 
to  be  laid  before  the  convocation ;  and  publifhed  *'  A  difcourfe 
concerning  the  ecclefiaftical  commilhon  opened  in  the  Jerufa- 
Icm-chamber,  06t.  10,  1689."  The  26th  of  this  month  he 
was  prefented,  by  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  London.  While  he  was  vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  he 
made  feveral  donations  to  the  faid  parifh  ;  and,  among  others, 
endowed  a  free-fchool  for  it,  and  built  a  handfome  library, 
which  he  furnifhed  with  ufeful  books.     In  1691,  he  was  nomi- 
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nated  to  the  fee  of  Lincoln;  and,  in  16'^,.  -jpon  the  death  of 
Tillotfon,  to  that  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  ICm  .-t  obferves[z], 
that,  upon  the  death  of  archbifhop  Tillotfon,  '^  it  was  the  fo- 
licitous  care  of  the  court  to  fill  up  the  fee  of  Caiiterbury.  The 
firft  perfon  that  fcemed  to  be  offered  to  the  eye  of  the  world, 
was  Dr.  Stillingileet,  biOiop  of  WorceAer  ;  but  his  great  abi- 
lities had  raifcd  feme  envy  and  fome  jealuufy  of  him  :  and,  in- 
deed, his  body  would  not  have  borne  the  fatigues  of  fuch  a  fta- 
tion.  Even  the  bifhop  of  Brillol,  Dr.  John  Hall,  mafter  of 
Pembroke  college,  Oxford,  was  recommended  by  a  great  party 
of  men,  who  had  an  opinion  of  his  great  piety  and  moderation. 
But  the  perfon  mod  efteemcd  by  their  majefties,  and  moft  uni- 
verfally  approved  by  the  miniftry,  and  the  clergy,  and  the  people, 
was  Dr.  Tenifon,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who  had  been  exemplary 
in  every  flation  of  his  life,  had  reltored  a  neglecied  large  diocefe 
to  fome  difcipline  and  good  order,  and  had  before,  in  the  oflke 
of  a  parochial  minifter,  done  as  much  good  as,  perhaps,  was 
poflible  for  any  one  man  to  do.  It  was  with  great  importunity, 
and  after  rejedling  better  offers,  that  he  was  prevailed  with  to 
take  the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln;  and  it  was  with  greater  reluc- 
tancy,  that  he  now  received  their  majeftics  defire  and  command 
for  his  tranOation  to  Canterbury." 

He  performed  all  the  offices  of  a  good  archbifliop  for  twenty 
years,  and  died  at  Lambeth,  Dec.  14,  17 15,  in  his  79th  year.  He 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Love,  mafter  of  Benet-college 
in  Cam.bridge,  w  ho  died  about  a  year  before  him.  His  funeral 
fermon  on  queen  Mary  occafioned  a  letter  to  him,  dated  March 
29,  1695,  and  faid  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Kenn,  the  deprived 
bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  1705  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  princefs  Sophia,  elecfrefs  dowager  of  Brunfwick  and  Lu- 
nenburg, which  is  curious  and  interefting. 
"  My  Lord, 

"  I  received  your  grace's  letter.  You  have  no  reafon  to  make 
any  excufe  that  you  have  not  written  to  n.j  more  often;  for  I 
do  not  judge  of  people's  friendfliip  tor  me  by  the  good  words  they 
give;-  but  I  depend  upon  your  integrity,  and  what  you  tell  mc 
in  general  of  the  honed  men  in  England.  I  dellre  no  farther 
adiirance  of  their  good  will  and  affeclion  to  me,  unlefs  they 
think  it  necelFary  ibr  the  good  of  the  Proteilant  religion,  the 
public  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  people  of  England.  I  thank 
God,  I  am  in  good  health,  and  live  in  quiet  and  content  here : 
therefore  I  have  no  reafon  to  deiire  to  change  my  way  of  living, 
on  the  account  of  any  perfonal  fatisfaftion  I  can  propofe  to 
inyfelf.  However,  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  comply  with 
wiiatever  can  be  defired  of  me  by  my  friends,  in  cafe  that  the 

£zj  Compl-'te  hiftory  of  England,  Vol.  III.  p.  676. 
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parliament  think  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  to  invite 
me  into  England.  But  I  fuppofe  they  will  do  this  in  fiich  a 
manner,  as  will  make  my  coming  agreeable  to  the  queen,  whom 
I  (hall  ever  honour,  and  endeavour  to  deferve  her  favour;  of 
which  fhe  hath  given  me  many  public  demonftrations,  by  what 
flie  hath  done  for  me  in  England  and  Scotland,  which  you  can 
judge  of  more  particularly :  and  I  mufl  remember,  that  fhe 
ordered  me  to  be  prayed  for  in  the  churches.  I  doubt  not  but 
her  majefty  is  as  much  inclined,  at  prefcnt,  to  ellablilTi  the  fafety 
of  the  three  kingdoms  upon  fuch  a  foot,  that  they  may  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  lealt  hazard  that  is  pollible,  and  that  fhe  will  begia 
with  England.  Mr.  How  has  acquainted  me  with  her  ma- 
jefty's  good  inclinations  for  my  family,  which  makes  me  think 
that,  perhaps,  her  majefty  fees  this  is  a  proper  time  for  her  to 
exprefs  herfelf  in  our  favour:  but  whether  I  am  right  in  this 
point  or  no,  my  friends  in  England  can  belt  judge.  It  is  but 
reafonable  that  I  fhould  fubmit  myfelf  to  their  opinions  and  ad- 
vice; and  I  depend  moft  upon  what  your  grace  fhall  advife, 
which  will  ever  have  the  greateft  weight  with  me.  Therefore  I 
write  the  more  plainly  to  you,  and  tell  you  my  thoughts,  that 
you  may  communicate  them  to  all  you  think  fit:  for  they  will 
then  fee  that  I  have  a  great  zeal  for  the  good  of  England,  and 
a  moft  lincere  refpeil  for  the  queen.  This  is  the  beft  proof  I 
can  give,  at  prefent,  of  my  eiteem  for  your  grace;  but  I  fhall 
be  glad  of  further  opportunities  to  afllire  you  that  I  am,  and 
fhall  ever  be,  moft  hncerely,  my  Lord, 

*'  Votre  tres  affedtionnee  a  vous  fervir,    <■ 

•'  Sophie  Eledrice." 

TERBURGH  (Gerard),  a  Dutch  painter,  born  in  1608, 
at  Zuol,  near  Overylfel.  He  learned  the  art  of  painting  under 
his  father,  who  had  paifed  fome  years  at  Rome.  He  travelled 
over  the  chief  part  of  Europe,  and  was  every  where  much  en- 
couraged. His  fubjeds  were  ufually  converfaiions,  perfons 
employed  in  games,  or  in  humorous  adventures.  His  colouring 
is  lively,  and  his  pidures  highly  fini(hed.  But  he  is  not  thought 
equal  either  to  Mieris  or  Gerard  Dow  in  the  fame  ftyle.  He 
died  ill  i68f ,  at  the  age  of  73. 

TERENTIUS^PuBLius),  or  TERENCE,  an  ancient  dra- 
matic writer  among  the  Romans,  was  a  native  of  Carthage, 
and  born  in  the  year  of  Rome  560  [a].  He  was  brought  eaVly 
to  Rome,  among  other  flaves,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  ge- 
nerous mafter,  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  fenator,  who  was 
fo  taken  with  his  uncommon  parts,  that  he  gave  him  firft  a 

[a]  The  Life  of  Terence  afcribed  to     mcdies. — Crufius's  Lives   of  the   Roman 
Suetonius,  with  the  notes  of  madam  Da-     poets,  Vol.  U. 
cier  prefixed  to  her  tranflitiou  of  his  co- 
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good  education,  and  afterwards  his  liberty.  He  received  his 
name,  as  well  as  his  liberty,  from  Terentius  Lucanus,  as  the 
cuftom  was ;  and  thus,  by  a  fmgular  fatality,  fays  madam  Da- 
cier,  while  he  has  immortalized  the  name  of  his  mafter,  has 
not  been  able  to  preferve  his  own.  His  merit  foon  recommended 
him  to  the  acquaintance  and  familiarity  of  the  chief  nobility; 
and  fuch  w-as  his  friendlhip  with  Scipio  and  Laslius,  that  his 
rivals  and  enemies  took  occafion  from  thence  to  fay,  that  his 
plays  were  compofed  by  thofe  noblemen.  Suetonius  relates  a 
ftory  from  Cornelius  Nepos,  which  may  feem  to  confirm  fuch 
a  furmife:  it  is,  that  on  the  lil  of  March,  which  was  the  feaft 
of  the  Roman  ladies,  Lselius  being  dcfired  by  his  wife  to  fup  a 
little  fooner  than  ordinary,  he  prayed  her  not  to  difturb  him  ; 
and  that,  coming  very  late  to  fupper  that  night,  he  faid,  he  had 
never  compofed  any  thing  with  more  pleafure  and  fuccefs ;  • 
when,  being  ailced  by  the  company  what  it  was,  he  repeated 
fome  verfes  out  of  the  third  fcene  ot  the  fourth  acl  in  the 
**  Heautontimorumenos."  Terence  takes  notice  of  this  report, 
in  his  prologue  to  the  "  Adelphi,"  and  does  not  offer  to  refute 
it ;  but  Suetonius  fays,  that  he  forebore,  in  complaifance  to  his 
patrons,  who  might  pollibly  not  be  difpleafed  with  it:  and,  in- 
deed, in  the  prologue  to  the  "  Heautontimorumenos,"  Terence 
defired  the  auditors  not  to  credit  the  flanderous  reports  of  his 
brother  v/riters.  It  is  very  poflible,  that  Scipio  and  Lzelius 
might  fometimes  amufe  themfelves  with  compofmg  a  fcene  or 
two  for  a  poet,  with  whom  they  converfed  fo  familiarly;  but 
the  plays  were  certainly  Terence's. 

We  have  fix  of  them  remaining,  and  probably  one  or  two 
are  loft,  for  the  *'  Andria"  does  not  fcem  to  have  been  his  firft. 
The  very  prologue  to  this  play  intimates  the  contrary  ;  and  the 
circumflance  related  by  Suetonius,  about  Terence's  reading  his 
iirft  piece  to  Ca^cilius,  pioves  the  Andria  not  to  have  been 
it,  and  that  Suetonius  has  miftaken  the  name  of  the  play;  for 
Caecilius  died  two  years  before  the  Andria  was  brought  on 
the  ftage.  Caecilius  was  the  beft  poet  of  the  age,  and  near 
fourfcore  when  Terence  offered  his  firft  play ;  much  regard  was 
paid  to  his  judgement,  and  therefore  the  sedile  offered  Terence 
to  wait  upon  Caecilius  with  his  play,  before  he  would  venture 
to  receive  it.  The  old  gentleman,  being  at  table,  bid  the  young 
author  take  a  ftool,  and  begin  to  read  it  to  him.  It  is  obferved 
by  Suetonius,  that  Terence's  drefs  was  mean,  fo  that  his  outfide 
did  not  much  recommend  him;  but  he  had  not  gone  through 
the  firft  fcene,  when  Caecilius  invited  him  to  fit  at  table  with 
him,  deferring  to  have  the  reft  of  the  play  read  till  after  fupper. 
Thus,  with  the  advantage  of  Cascilius's  recommendation,  did 
Terence's  firft  play  appear,  when  Terence  could  not  be  twenty- 
five:    for  the  Andria    was  aded  when  be  was    but   twenty- 
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Fjven.  The  "  Hecyra"  was  a£led  the  year  following;  the 
"  Self-tormentor,  or  Heautontimonimenos,"  two  years  after  that ; 
the  "  Eunuch"  two  years  after  the  "  Self-tormentor;"  the 
**  Phormio,"  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year;  and,  the  year 
afterwards,  the  "  Adelphi,  or  Brothers,"  was  ac\cd:  that  is, 
before  Chrill  160,  when  Terence  was  thirty-three  years  of  age. 
After  this,  Terence  went  into  Greece,  where  he  flayed  about 
a  year,  in  order,  as  it  is  thought,  to  colletl  fome  of  Menander's 
plays.  He  fell  fick  on  his  return  from  thence,  and  died  at  fea 
according  to  fome;  at  Stymphalis,  a  town  in  Arcadia,  according 
to  others,  when  he  was  not  quite  five  and  twenty  years  of  age. 
From  the  above  account,  we  cannot  have  loft  above  one  or  two 
of  Terence's  plays;  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  credit  what  Suetonius 
reports  from  one  Confentius,  an  unknown  author,  namely,  that 
Terence  was  returning  wiih  above  an  hundred  of  Menander's 
plays,  which  he  had  tranilated,  but  that  he  loft  them  by  fhip- 
wreck,  and  died  of  grief  for  the  lofs.  Terence  was  of  a 
middle  fize,  very  ilender,  and  of  a  dark  complexion.  He  left 
a  daughter  behind  him,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  a  Roman 
knight.  He  left,  alfo,  a  houfe  and  gaidcns  on  the  Appian  way, 
near  the  Villa  Martis,  fo  that  the  notion  of  his  dying  poor  feems 
a  little  ftrange.  If  he  could  be  fuppofed  to  have  reaped  no  ad- 
vantages from  the  friendlhip  of  Scipio  and  Lzelius,  yet  his  plays 
muft  have  brought  him  in  confiderable  fums.  He  received  eight 
thoufand  fefterces  for  his  *'  Eunuch,"  which  was  afted  twice  in 
one  day ;  a  piece  of  good  fortune  v^'hich  perhaps  never  happened 
to  any  other  play,  for  plays  with  the  Romans  were  never 
deligned  to  ferve  above  two  or  three  times.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  well  paid  for  the  reft;  for  it  appears  from  the 
prologue  to  the  "  Hecyra,"  that  the  poets  ufed  to  be  paid  every 
time  their  play  was  ailed.  At  tliis  rate,  Terence  muft  have 
made  a  handfome  fortune  belore  h;.-  died,  for  moft  of  his  plays 
was  adled  more  than  once  in  his  life-time. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  the  teftimonies  of  the  ancients 
in  his  favour,  or  the  high  commendations  beftowed  i.pon  him 
by  modern  commentators  and  critics.  JMenander  was  his  model, 
and  from  him  he  br.rrowed  many  of  his  materials.  He  was  not 
content  with  a  fervile  imitation  of  Menander,  but  always  con 
fulted  his  own  genius,  and  made  fuch  alterations  as  feemed  to 
him  expedient.  His  enemies  blamed  liis  condL:et  in  this;  but 
in  the  prologue  to  the  Andria,  he  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge, 
and  juilifies  what  he  had  done  by  very  fufficient  reafons.  The 
com.edies  of  Terence  were  in  great  repute  among  the  Romans ; 
though  Plautus,  having  more  vv'it,  more  action,  and  more  vigour, 
had  fometimes  better  luck  upon  the  ftage.  Terence's  chief  ex- 
cellence confifts  in  thefe  three  points,  beauty  of  characters,  po- 
iitenefs  of  dialogue,  and  regularity  of  fcene.  His  charadiers 
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are  natural,  exa£l,  and  finifhed  to  the  laft  degree;  and  no  writer, 
perhaps,  ever  came  up  to  him  for  propriety  and  decorum  in  this 
refpedl.  If  he  had  laid  the  fcene  at  Rome,  and  mnde  his  cha- 
raaers  Roman,  inllead  of  Grecian ;  or  if  there  had  been  a  greater 
variety,  in  the  general  caft  of  his  charadlero;,  the  want  of 
both  which  things  have  been  objeited  to  him  ;  his  plays  might 
have  been  more  agreeable,  might  have  more  afFcc^td  thofe  for 
vvhofe  entertainment  they  were  written  ;  neverthelefs,  in  what 
he  attempted  he  has  been  perfe£lly  fuccefsfiil.  The  politenefs 
of  hisjdiialogue,  and  the  confummate  elegance  and  purity  of  his 
di£lion,  are  acknowledged  by  all:  byCaefar,  Cicero,  Paterculus, 
and  Qiiintilian  among  the  ancients,  and  by  all  the  moderns.  If 
Terence  could  not  attain  all  the  wit  and  humour  of  Menander, 
yet  he  fairly  equalled  him  in  chaftenefs  and  correctnefs  of  llyle. 
This  is  Csfar's  judgement  of  him  in  thofe  well-known  lines: 

"  Tu  quoque,  tu  in  fummis,  O  din.idiate  Menander, 

Poncris,  &  merito,  puri  fermonis  amator: 

Lenibus  atque  utinam  fcriptis  adjunfla  forct  vis 

Com.ica,  ut  squato  virtus  polleret  honore 

Cum  Grascis." 

The  moderns  have  been  no  lefs  rapturous  in  their  praife  of 
flyle  of  Terence.  Erafmus  fays  [b],  that  **  the  purity  of  the 
Roman  language  cannot  be  learned  from  any  ancient  author  fo 
well  as  from  Terence;''  and  many  have  given  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  Latin  tongue  cannot  be  loft  while  the  comedies' of  Te- 
rence remain.  This  Roman  urbanity  and  purity  of  di^liori 
ihews  Terence  to  have  been  made  a  (lave  very  young,  and  hi$ 
education  to  have  been  wholly  Roman,  fmce  oiherwife  his  (lyle 
could  never  have  been  fo  free  fron  t!.e  tinfture  of  his  African 
origin.  Regularity  of  fcene,  or  proper  difpofuion  and  condudt 
of  the  drama,  is  a  third  excellence  oT  Terence.  His  fcene,  as 
the  ingenious  Congreve,  who  calls  him  the  corrected  writer  in 
the  world  [cl,  has  well  obferved,  always  proceeds  in  a  regular 
connecSlion,  the  perfons  going  ott  and  on  for  vifible  rcafons,  and 
to  carry  on  the  aftion  of  the  play.  I5pon  the  whole,  the  faults 
and  imperfeclions  are  fo  few,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  men- 
tioned. Scaliger  faid,  there  were  not  three  in  the  whole  fix 
plays:  and  the  comicn  vis,  which  Ca^far  wifhes  for  him,  would 
probably  have  fuited  our  taftc  lefs  than  his  prefcnt  delicate  hu- 
mour and  wit.  Madam  Dacier  lias  obferved,  that  "  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine  which  of  his  fix  plays  deferves  the  pre- 
ference, fmce  they  have  each  of  them  their'ptculiar  excellencies. 
The  "  Andria"  and  "  Adelphi,"  fays  (he,  "  appear  to  excel  in 
chara6ters  and  manners;"  the  "  Eunuch"  and  *'  Phormio,"  in 

[bJ  Epjft.  XX.  lib.  xxviii.  [c]  Dedication  to  the  Way  of  the  World. 
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vigorous  a6lion  and  lively  intrigue  ;  the  "  Heautontimorume- 
nos"  and  "  Hecyra,"  in  fentimentj^palTion,  and  funplicity  of 
ftyle." 

The  beft  editions  of  Terence  are,  the  Elzevir,  1635,"  i2mo; 
that  "  cum  intc.^ris  noiis  Donati,  et  feledis  variorum,  1686," 
8vo;"  that  of  Werterhovius,  in  two  volumes  4to,  1726;  and  of 
*'  Bentlev,"  the  fame  year,  4to;  and  laftly,  the  edition  of  Zeu- 
nius,  in  two  vu!s  8vo,  Leipfic,  1774,  with  very  copious  notes 
and  index.  Madam  Dacier  has  g'ven  a  moft  beautiful  French 
verfion  of  this  author;  and  in  Eiiglifh  we  have  a  tranflation  in 
blank-verie,  by  Cohnan,  which  is  jultly  efteemed. 

TERR-SSON  (John),  a  French  writer,  was  born  of  a  good 
family  at  Lyons  in  1670,  and  was  admitted  into  the  congregation 
of  the  oratory,  which  he  quitted  very  foon.:  He  afterwards  entered 
into  it  again,  and  then  left  it  for  ever.  His  father,  we  are  told,M^as 
[o  a'lr.iy  at  this  unfteadinefs,  that  he  reduced  him  by  his  will  to  a 
vc-y  nvjucrate  income;  which,  however,  the  abbe,  who  behaved 
alv.ays  like  a  philofopher,  bore  without  complaining.  He  went 
to  Paris,  and  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  the  abbe  Bignon,, 
who  became  his  prote6lor  and  patron,  and  procured  him  a  place 
in  the  academy  of  fciences,  in  1707.  In  1721,  he  was  eledled 
a  profeifor  in  the  college  royal.  When  difputes  about  Homer  be- 
tween La  Motte  and  madam  Dacier  ran  higli,  he  thought  proper  to 
enter  the  lifts,  and  wrote  *'  une  DilTertation  contre  1'  iJiade," 
in  2  vols,  i2mo.  Rouffeau  fays,  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  1  have 
no  curiofity  about  this  work  of  Terralfon :  it  is  fufficient  once 
to  have  ken  the  author,  to  know  that  he  hath  never  facrificed  to 
the  Graces,  and  that  he  never  can  be  qualified  to  judge  of  thofe 
of  poetry.  He  is  of  a  hard  and  pedantic  nature,  and  ought 
never  to  depart  from  his  angles  and  his  parallels;  and  for  the 
beauties  of  a  poet,  fuch  a  one  as  Homer,  they  are  altogether  a 
terra  incognita  to  him."  Terraffon  had  better  fuccefs  in  his  poli- 
tical and  moral  romance  called  "  Sethos;"  which,  though  it 
was  not  perhaps  univerfally  read  on  account  of  the  learning  and 
philofophy  fcattered  throughout  it,  yet  is  full  of  good  things, 
and  has  great  merit.  Another  capital  work  of  TerralTon  is, 
*'  A  French  tranflation  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  with  a  preface  and 
notes,"  which  has  been  much  commended. 

I'he  abbe  died  in  1750,  with  the  reputation  of  having  been 
one  of  the  beft  pradical  philofophers  of  his  age,  Voltaire's 
critique  upon  him  is,  that  **  he  was  a  philofopher  both  in  his 
life  and  his  death;  that  there  are  fome  very  fine  things  in  his 
**  Sethos;"  that  his  tranflations  of  Diodorus  is  ufeful ;  but  that 
his  examination  of  Homer  is  void  of  all  tafte."  Two  brothers 
of  the  abbe,  John  and  Gafpar,  were  alfo  authors  of  fomc 
credit. 
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TERTRE  (Francois  Joachim  Duport  du),  a  French 
writer  of  more  indullry  than  genius,  was  born  at  St,  Male's, 
in  the  year  1715.  He  entered  for  a  time  into  the  fociety  of  the 
Jefnits,  where  he  taught  the  learned  languages.  Returning  into 
the  world,  he  was  employed  with  Meirrs.  Freron  and  de  la 
Po?-te,  in  fomc  periodical  publications.  He  was  alfo  a  member 
of  the  literary  and  military  fociety  at  Befangon,  and  of  the 
academy  at  Anc;ers.  He  died  in  1759,  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 
Befides  his  periodical  writings,  he  made  himfelf  known  by 
feveral  publications,  i.  "An  Abridgement  of  the  Hiilory  of 
England,"  3  vols,  i  2mo.  This  work  has  the  advantages  of  a 
chronological  abridgement,  without  its  drynefs.  The  narration 
is  faithful,  fimple,  and  clear;  the  flyle  rather  cold,  but  in  ge- 
neral, pure,  and  of  a  good  tafte;  and  the  portraits  drawn  with 
accuracy.  Neverthelefs,  the  abridgement  of  the  abbe  Millet  is 
generally  preferred,  as  containing  more  original  matter.  2. 
*'  Hiftoire  des  Conjurations  et  des  Confpirations  celebres,"  10 
vols.  i2mo  ;  an  unequal  compilation,  but  containing  feme  inte- 
xelting  matters.  3.  The  two  hi\  volumes  of  the  *'  Bibliotheque 
amufante."  4.  *'  L'Almanach  des  Beaux-Arts,"  afterwards 
known  by  the  title  of  "  La  France  literaire."  He  publifhed 
a  very  imperfect  ilcetch  of  it  in  1752;  but  it  has  fmce  been  fi- 
nifhcd  in  3  vols.  8vo.  5.  "  Memoircs  du  Marquis  de  Choupes," 
1753,  i2mo.  He  had  alfo  a  hand  in  the  "  liiltory  of  Spain," 
publilhed  by  M.  Deformaux. 

TERTULLIAN  (Quintus  Septimius  Florens),  a  ce- 
lebrated lather  of  the  primitive  church,  was  an  African,  and 
born  at  Carthage  in  the  fecond  century  [d].  His  father  was  a 
centurion  in  the  troops  which  ferved  under  the  proconful  of 
Africa.  Tertullian  was  at  firll  an  heathen,  and  a  man,  as  he 
himfelf  owns,  in  various  parts  of  his  works,  of  mofl  debauched 
and  profligate  manners ;  but  afterwards  embraced  the  Chriftian 
religion,  though  it  is  not  known  when,  or  upon  what  occalion. 
He  flouriOied  chiefly  under  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Severus 
and  Caracalla,  from  about  194  to  216;  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  lived  feveral  years  after,  fince  Jerome  rnention?  a  report  of 
his  having  attained  to  a  decrepit  old  age.  There  is  no  paflage 
in  his  writings  whence  it  can  be  concluded  that  he  was  a  prieft; 
but  Jerome  affirms  it  fo  pofitively,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted. 
He  had  vafl:  abilities  and  learning  of  all  kinds,  which  he  em- 
ployed vigoroufly  in  the  caufe  of  Chriflianity,  and  againfl:  hea- 
thens and  heretics,  but  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  became 
a  very  great  heretic  himfelf;  for  he  quitted  the  church  to  follow 
Montanus  and  his  prophetefles,  which  is  the  reafon  why  his 
jiame  has  not  been  tranfmitted  to  u§  with  the  title  of  Saint  before 

[d]  Du  Pin,  Tilltmont,  Cave,  &c. 
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it.  The  caufe  of  his  feparation  is  not  certainly  known,  but 
only  conje6tured.  Baronius  has  fuppofed  that  it  was  jealoufy, 
becaufc  Vi6lor  was  preferred  before  him  to  the  fee  of  Rome  ; 
Pamelius  fays,  that  he  was  angry,  becaufc  he  could  not  get  the 
bifhoprie  of  Carthage;  and  others  have  affigned  different  rea- 
fons,  which  are  yet  lefs  probable.  A  more  likely  one  is  that 
which  Jerome  relates,  namtl}'',  that  the  envy  which  the  Roman 
clergy  bore  him,  and  the  outrageous  manner  with  which  they 
treated  him,  exafperated  him  againll  the  church,  and  provoked 
him  to  quit  it.  Add  to  this,  what  is  perliaps  the  moft  likely 
reafon  of  all,  that  the  extraordinary  fan6tity  and  aufterity,  uhich 
the  fe6t  of  Montanus  affedted,  fuited  admirably  with  the  fevere 
and  enthufiaftic  nature  of  Tertullian;  fo  that  he  might  alTociate 
himfelf  to  it  probably  more  to  gratify  his  own  humour,  than 
from  any  motive  of  refentment  to  others.  The  books  he  wrote 
to  his  wife  fufficiently  fliew,  that  he  was  a  married  man ;  and 
the  fame  books  fhew  too,  more  plainly  than  the  Papifts  care  to 
allow,  that  he  lived  all  his  days  as  a  married  man  with  his  vvife, 
without  feparating  from  her  upon  his  commencing  prieft,  if, 
indeed,  he  did  not  marry  her  after.  This  the  Romifh  priefts 
do  not  care  to  allow;  for,  upon  this  fuppofition,  they  muft 
either  give  the  lye  to  St.  Jerome,  who  affirms  Tertullian  to  have 
been  a  priell,  or  admit  that  it  was  lawful  for  priefts  to  marry. 
1  he  time  of  his  death  is  no  where  mentioned. 

AH  the  ancients,  and  all  the  moderns,  have  fpoken  highly  of 
the  abilities  and  learning  of  this  father,  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  fome  of  the  principal  teltimonics  from  both,  as  they 
will  ferve  for  a  very  good  critique  upon  his  works  and  charadler. 
Eufebius  fays,  that  he  was  one  of  the  ableft  Latin  writers, 
and  particularly  infifts  upon  his  being  thoroughly  converfant  in 
the  Roman  laws;  which  may  incline  one  to  think  that,  like  his 
fcholar,  Cyprian,  he  v*^as  bred  to  the  bar.  Cyprian  ufed  every 
day  to  read  fomething  of  his  works,  and,  when  he  called  for 
the  book,  faid,  "  Give  me  my  mailer,"  as  Jerome  relates  upon 
the  authority  of  a  prieft,  who  had  it  from  Cyprian's  fecretary. 
La6tantius  allows  him  to  have  been  flcilled  in  all  kinds  of  learn- 
ing, yet  cenfures  him  as  an  harfh,  inelegant,  and  obfcure 
writer:  "  In  omni  genere  literarum  peritus,-  fed  in  loquendo 
parum  facilis,  &  minus  comptus,  &  multum  obfcuxus  [e]." 
Jerome,  in  his  catalogue  of  ccclcfiaftical  writers,  calls  him  a 
man  of  a  quick  and  fharp  wit;  and  fays,  in  his  epidle  to 
Magnus,  that  no  author  had  more  learning  and  fubtility;  but  in 
other  places  he  reprehends  his  errors  and  defedls;  and,  in  hi& 
apology  againft  RufTinus,  "  commends  his  wit,  but  condemns 

[e]  Laftant,  lib.  v,  c.  i. 
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hie  herefles."  Vicentiiis  Lirinenfis  gives  this  chara£tcr  of  him 
[f]:  '*  Tertullian  was/'  fays  he,  '•  among  the  Latins,  what 
Oi  igen  was  among  the  Greeks  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  firft  and  mo(t 
confulerable  man  they  had.  For  what  is  more  learned  than  he? 
what  more  verfed  both  in  ecclefiaflical  and  profane  knowledge? 
Has  he  not  comprifed  in  his  vafl:  capacious  mind  all  the  philo- 
fophy  of  the  fages,  the  maxims  of  the  different  fe6ls,  with  their 
hiilories,  and  whatever  pertained  to  thern  ?  Did  he  ever  attack 
any  thing  which  he  has  not  almoft  always  either  pierced  by  the 
vivacity  of  his  wit,  or  overtlirown  by  the  force  and  weit^ht  of 
bis  reafonings?  And  who  can  fufficiently  extol  the  beaut'ies  of 
his  difcourfe,  which  is  fo  well  guarded  and  linked  together  by 
a  continual  chain  of  argiiments,  that  he  even  forces  the  confent 
of  tliofe  whom  he  cannot  perfuade?  His  words  are  fo  many 
fentences  ;  his  anfwers  almoR  fo  ir.any  victories." 

The  moderns  have  fpoken  of  Tertullian  in  much  the  fame 
flrain,  only  with  fomewhat  more  precifion.  We  will  quote 
the  teftimonies  of  two  remarkable  authors,  who  have  given 
judgement  of  him,  and  in  a  different  way  ;  the  one  with  regard 
to  his  nature  and  genius,  the  other  concerning  his  flyle  and 
manner  of  writing.  The  authors  here  meant  are  father  Male- 
branche  and  Balzac.  What  Malebranche  has  faid  of  him  is 
curious,  and  deferves  to  be  tranfcribed  at  large.  This  fine 
writer  is  treating  of  the  force  of  the  im.agination ;  and  upon 
this  topic  he  obferves,  that  "  one  of  the  greatell  and  mod  re- 
markable proofs  of  the  influence  which  fome  imaginations  have 
over  others,  is  the  power  in  certain  authors  of  perfuading  wirh- 
out  reafon.  For  infcance,  the  turn  that  Tertullian,  Seneca, 
Montaigne,  and  fon-e  others  give  their  words,  has  charms  and 
]uftre  which  dazzle  the  under(tandings  of  moft  men,  though  it 
be  only  a  faint  draught  of  fancy,  and  the  fliadow  as  it  were  of 
the  imagination  of  thofe  authors.  Their  words,  as  dead  as  they 
are,  have  more  life  and  vigour  than  the  reafons  of  others.  They 
enter,  they  penetrate,  they  domineer  over  the  foul  in  fo  impe- 
rious a  manner,  as  to  challenge  obedience  without  being  under- 
flood,  and  to  have  their  orders  fubmittcd  to  before  they  are 
known.  A  man  has  a  rnind  to  believe,  but  he  knows  not  what. 
When  he  would  know  precifely  what  he  believes,  or  would  be- 
lieve ;  and  approaches,  as  I  may  fay,  to  view  thefe  phantoms ; 
they  vanifh  into  fmoke  with  all  their  gaudy  drapery  and  luflre." 
Yet,  though  he  mentions  thefe  v.'ritcrs  as  inftances  to  his  prefent 
purpofe,  he  owns  they  have  their  beauties  as  well  as  defects  ;  and 
he  proceeds  to  fettle  the  reals  merits  of  each.  "  Tertullian," 
fays  he,  **  was  indeed  a  man  of  profound  learning  j  but  he  had 

[r]  Commonitorium,  p.  345,  Par'15,  1679. 
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more  memory  than  judgement,  greater  penetration  and  extent 
of  imagination  than  of  underfbuiding.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  a  vifionary,  and  had  all  the  qualities  I  have  attributed  to 
vifiouarics.  The  refpe^l  he  had  for  the  vifions  of  Montanus, 
and  for  his  prop:  -teifes,  is  an  inconteltible  proof  of  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  judgcrment.  His  fire,  his  tranfports,  his  enthufiafms 
upon  the  moft  trifling  fubje(5ts,  pbinly  indicate  a  diilempered 
imagination.  What  irregular  motions  are  there  in  his  hyper- 
boles and  figures!  How  many  pompous  and  magtiificent  argu- 
ments, that  owe  all  their  force  to  their  fenfihl:  lulhe,  and 
perfiiade  many  merely  by  giddying  and  dazzling  the  mind" 
Hfc  then  gives  examples  out  of  his  book  "  De  pallio ;"  and  con- 
cludes with  faying,  that  "  if  juftnefs  of  thought,  with  clearnefs 
and  elegance  of  expreflion,  fhould  always  appear  in  whatever  a 
man  writes,  fince  the  end  of  writing  is  to  manifefl:  the  truth,  it 
is  impofiible  to  excufe  this  author;  who,  by  t!te  teftiinony  of 
even  Salmafius,  the  greatert  critic  of  oin-  times,  has  laid  out  ail 
his  endeavours  to  become  obfcure  ;  and  has  fucccedcd  fo  well  in 
what  he  aimed  at,  that  this  commentator  was  almoil  ready  to 
fwear,  no  man  ever  underftood  him  perfedly." 
,  What  Balzac  has  faid  of  Tertullian  [g],  regards  his  (lyle  and 
manner  of  writing;  and  is  expreficd  thus,  in  a  letter  written  to 
Rigaltius:  "  I  expe61:,"  fays  he,  "  the  Tertullian  you  are  pub- 
lilhing,  that  he  may  learn  me  that  patience,  for  which  he 
gives  fuch  admirable  inftrudions.  He  is  an  author,  to  whom 
your  preface  would  have  reconciled  me,  if  I  had  an  averfion 
for  him ;  and  if  the  harfhnefs  of  his  exprellions,  and  the  vices 
of  his  age,  had  dilfuaded  me  from  reading  him;  but  I  have  had 
an  efteem  for  him  a  long  time  ;  and  as  hard  and  crabbed  as  he 
is,  yet  he  is  not  at  all  unpleafant  to  me.  I  have  found  in  his 
writings  that  black  light,  which  is  inentioncd  in  one  of  the 
ancient  poets;  and  I  look  upon  his  obfcurity  with  the  fame 
pleafure  as  that  of  ebony,  which  is  very  bright  and  neatly 
wrought.  This  has  always  been  my  opinion  ;  for  as  the  beauties- 
of  Africa  are  no  lefs  amiable,  though  they  are  not  like  ours, 
and  as  Sophonifba  has  eclipfed  fevcral  Italian  ladies,  fo  the  wits 
of  that  country  are  not  lefs  pleafing  with  this  foreign  fort  of 
eloquence;  and  1  fhall  prefer  him  to  a  great  many  affeded  imi- 
tators of  Cicero.  And  though  we  (hould  grant  to  nice  critics 
that  his  ftyle  is  of  iron,  yet  they  muft  likewife  own  to  us,  that 
out  of  this  iron  he  has  forged  moll:  excellent  weapons:  that  he 
has  defended  the  honour  and  innocence  of  Chrillianity ;  that  he 
has  quite  routed  the  Vakittinians,  and  {truck  Marcion  to  the 
very  heart  [h]."  Our  learned  countryman  Dr.  Cave,  has  like- 
wife  fhewn  himfelf,    ftill   more  than   Balzac,   an  advocate  for 

[g]   Liv.  V.  lett.  ii.  [h]  Hift.  literar.  vol.  i.  p.  92,  Oxon.  1740. 
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Tertullian's  ftyle  ;  and,  with  fubmiflion  to  Ladantius,  -vvho  ('as 
we  have  feen  above)  cenfured  it  as  harfli,  inelegant,  and  obfcure, 
afhrms,  that  "  it  has  a  certain  majelly  peculiar  to  itfelf,  a  fub- 
lime  and  noble  eloquence  feafoncd  abundantly  with  wit  and 
fatire,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  cxcrcifes  the  fagacity  of 
a  reader,  highly  entertains  and  pleafes  him:  Habet  Tertulliani 
jiilus  majeftatem  quandam  fibi  propriam,  ^  grandem  eloquen- 
tiam  fale  &  acumine  plurimum  conditam,  qua^  fimul  legentis 
ingenium  exercet,  &:animum  fuavitcr  deledat." 

The  principal  editors  of  this  father,  by  which  are  meant  thofc 
who  have  given  editions  of  his  works  in  one  coUe6led  body,  are 
Rhenanus,  Pamelius,  and  Rigaltius:  Rhenanus  firfl  publifhed 
them  at  Bafil  in  1521,  from  tv/o  manufcripts  which  he  had  got 
out  of  two  abbeys  in  Germany.  As  this  editor  was  well  verfed 
in  all  parts  of  learning,  and  efpecially  in  ecclc{iaftical  antiquity, 
fo  none  have  laboured  more  fuccefsfully  than  he  in  the  expli- 
cation of  Tcrtullian  ;  and  Rigaltius  has  obferved  with  reafon, 
that  he  wanted  nothing  to  have  made  his  work  complete,  but 
more  manufcripts:  and  though,  fays  honell  Du  Pin,  his  notes 
have  been  cenfured  by  the  Spanifli  inquifition,  and  put  at  Rome 
into  the  Index  expurgatorius,  yet  this  fliould  not  diminilh  the 
efteem  we  ought  to  have  for  him.  Rhenanus's  edition  had  been 
printed  a  great  number  of  times,  when  Pamelius  publifhed  Ter- 
tuHian  with  nev/ commentaries  at  Antwerp  in  1579  j  and  although 
this  editor  has  been  blamed  for  digreiling  too  much  to  things 
foreign  to  his  points,  yet  his  notes  are  ufeful  and  learned.  His 
edition,  as  well  Rhenanus's,  has  been  printed  often,  in  various 
places.'  After'thefe,  the  learned  Rigaltius  produced  his  edition  in 
1634,  which  is  far  preferable  to  either  of  the  former ;  for,  having 
fome  manufcripts  and  other  advantages  which  the  former  editors 
wanted,  he  has  given  a  more  correct  text.  He  has  alfo  accom- 
panied it  with  notes,  in  which  he  has  explained  difficult  paifages, 
cleared  fome  ancient  cuftoms,  and  difculfed  many  curious  points 
of  learning.  The  greatefl:  objecElion  to  this  editor  has  been 
made  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  fay,  that  he  has  occafion- 
ally  made  obfervations  not  favourable  to  the  prefent  pradlice  of 
the  church:  but,  fays  Du  Pin,  who,  far  from  being  a  rigorous 
Catholic,  as  well  as  Rigaltius,  "  whatever  exceptions  may  be 
made  to  his  divinity,  his  remarks  relating  to  grammar,  criticifm, 
and  the  explication  of  difficult  paffages,  are  excellent."  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  a  general  opinion,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
labours  of  thefe  learned  men,  there  is  ftill  room  for  a  more 
complete  edition  of  Tertullian  than  any  that  has  appeared; 
which,  however,  cannot  well  be  expeiled,  till  the  ftudy  of  the 
fathers  Ihall  become  more  fafhionable. 

Befides  the.  works  in  general,  detached  pieces  of  Tertullian 
have  been  edited  by  very  learned  critics.     Salmafius  beftowed  a 
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very  voluminous  comment  upon  his  fmall  piece,  "  De  pallio," 
the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Leyden,  1656,  in  8vo:  but 
what  conftitutes  its  principal  value  now  is  a  fine  print  of  Salma- 
flus,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  it.  His  "  Apologeticus,"  as  it 
has  been  moft  read,  fo  it  has  been  the  ofteneft  publifhed  of  all 
this  father's  works.  This  Apology  for  Chriftianity  and  its  pro- 
fefibrs,  was  written  about  the  year  200,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
perfecution  under  the  emperor  Severu?.  It  is  commonly  ber 
lieved,  that  he  wrote  it  at  Rome,  and  addreflfed  it  to  the  fcaate  : 
but  it  is  more  probable,  that  it  was  compofed  in  Africa,  as, 
indeed,  he  docs  not  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  fenate  but  to  the  pro- 
confiil  of  Africa,  and  the  governors  of  the  provinces.  The  beft 
edition  of  it  is  that  by  Havercamp  at  Leyden,   1718,  in  8vo. 

TESTA  fPiETRO),  an  Italian  painter  and  engraver,  was  born 
at  Lucca  in  1659.  it  is  thought  that  he  began  his  ftudies  in  his 
native  city,  but  he  was  impatient  to  fee  Rome,  where  he  became 
a  difciple  of  Dominichino.  He  was  fo  attached  to  the  purfuit 
of  his  profefTion,  that  while  he  was  copying  the  antiques  a,t 
Rome,  he  forgot  to  provide  for  his  own  fubfiflence.  He  was 
relieved  from  great  wretchednefs  by  the  compalTion  of  Sandrart, 
who  recommended  him  eife6lually  to  prince  Giuftiniani,  and 
other  patrons.  Yet,  with  all  his  care  in  ftudying  the  works  of 
the  ancients,  he  did  not  fo  acquire  the  graces  of  their  defigns  as 
to  tranfpofe  them  intoliis  own  compofitions;  his  colouring  was 
bad,  his  manner  very  hard,  his  genius  licentious,  and  his  figures 
frequently  extravagant  in  their  proportions.  He  was  unfortu- 
nately drowned  in  the  Tiber,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  in  1650, 
endeavouring  to  recover  his  hat,  which  had  been  blown  into 
the  river. 

TEXTOR.     See  Tixier. 

THEMISTIUS,  an  ancient  Greek  orator  and  philofopher, 
whofe  eloquence  procured  him  the  name  of  Euphracles[i],  was 
of  Paphlagonia,  and  fiourifhed  in  the  fourth  century.  His  father 
Eugenius  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  and  an  excellent  philofopher; 
and,  like  a  good  parent,  was  at  the  pains  of  trainingup  his  fon  under 
his  own  particular  care  and  management.  Themiftius  taught 
philofophy  twenty  years  at  Conltantinople,  and  acquired  a  pro- 
digious reputation.  Then  he  went  to  Rome,  where  the  em- 
peror offered  any  conditions,  if  he  would  fix  himfelf  in  that 
city  ;  but  he  returned  foon,  and  fettled  at  Conftantinople,  where 
he  married,  and  had  children.  Themiftius  was  a  Peripatetic, 
and  tells  us  in  one  of  his  Orations,  tint  he  had  chofen  Arif^otle 
for  the  arbiter  of  his  opinions,  and  the  guide  of  his  life  ;  yet 
he  was  not  fo  bigoted  to  this  mafter,  but  that  he  was  well  verfed 
in  Plato,  and  was  particularly  ftudious  of  the  didion  and  manner 
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of  this  philofopher,  as  appears  from  his  works.  He  had  a  great 
opinion  of  the  neccflity  of  facrificing  to  the  Graces;  and  he 
lays  in  another  Oration,  "  Cum  divino  Platone  verfor,  cum 
Arillotele  habito,  ab  Homcro  vix  divcllor:  I  often  converfe  with 
the  divine  Plato,  I  live  with  Ariftotle,  and  I  am  very  unwillingly 
feparated  from  Homer." 

He  had  a  vail  intereft  and  favour  with  fcveral  fuccceding  em- 
perors. Conilantiiis  eledfed  hini  into  the  fenate  in  the  year  355, 
ordered  a  brazen  ftatue  to  be  ereded  to  him  in  361,  and  pro- 
nounced his  philofophy  "  the  ornament  of  his  reign."  Julian 
made  him  prefed  of  Conftantinople  in  362,  and  wrote  letters 
to  him,  fome  of  which  are  rtill  extant.  Jovian,  Valens,  Va- 
lentinian,  and  Gratian,  (hewed  him  many  marks  of  eitcem  and 
aifedlion,  and  heard  him  with  plcafure  haranguing  upon  the 
mod:  important  fubjeds.  Valens  in  particular,  who  was  in- 
clined tQ  favour  the  Arians,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  diverted  by 
Themiftius  from  perfecuting  the  orthodox  ;  who  reprefented  to 
him  the  little  reafon  there  was  to  be  furprifed  at  a  diverfity  of 
opinions  among  the  Chriitians,  when  that  was  nothing  in  com- 
parifon  of  the  differences  among  the  heathens  ;  and  that  fuch 
differences  ought  never  to  terminate  in  fanguinary  meafures. 
The  orator's  end  was  to  perfuade  to  an  univerfal  toleration,  and 
he  obtained  it.  He  was,  indeed,  of  a  very  tolerating  fpirit ; 
for,  though  an  inveterate  heathen,  he  maintained  correfpond- 
ences  and  friendfhip  with  ChrifVians,  and  particularly  with  the 
well-known  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  who,  in  a  letter  to  him 
Hill  extant,  calls  him  "  the  king  of  lan.guage  and  compofition." 
Laftly,  the  emperor  Theodofius  made  him  again  prefe6l  of  Con- 
flantinople  in  the  year  384;  and,  when  he  was  going  into  the 
Weff,  committed  his  fon  Arcadius  to  his  infpeclion  and  tutorage. 
He  lived  to  be  exceedingly  old  ;  but  the  precife  time  of  his  death 
is  not  recorded.  He  has  fometim&s  been  confounded  with  an- 
other Themiftius,  w-ho  was  mucii  younger  than  he,  a  deacon  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  founder  of  a  fed  among  Chrifiians. 

More  than  thirty  Orations  of  Themilfius  are  ffill  extant, 
fome  of  which  had  been  publifhed  by  Petavius  ;  but  the  belt 
edition  is  that,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes  by  father  Har- 
douin,  at  Paris,  1684,  in  folio.  He  wrote  alfo  commentaries 
upon  feveral  parts  of  Ariftotle's  works  ;  which  were  publifhed 
in  Greek  at  Venice,  in  1534,  folio;  Latin  verfions  were  after- 
wards made  bv  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  ard  others. 

THEMIStOCLES,  the  great  preferver  of  Athens  at  the 
time  of  the  Perfian  invaflon,  owed  no  part  of  his  celebrity  or 
intiiience  to  the  accident  of  birth.  He  was  born  about  530, 
A.  C.  his  father  being  Neocles,  an  Athdnian  of  no  illuffrious 
family,  and  his  mother  an  obfcure  woman,  a  Thraclan  by  birth 
^according  to  the  bed  authorities},  and  not  of  the  beft  charader. 

His 
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His  dirpofitlon  was  naturally  vehement  yet  prndent;  and  Plu- 
tarch fays  that  he  was  pronounced  very  early  by  his  preceptor, 
to  be  a  perfon  who  wouUl  bring  either  great  good  or  great  evil 
to  his  country.  Some  of  the  ancients  have  faid  that  he  was  dif- 
folute  in  his  youth,  and  for  that  reafon  difinherited;  but  this  is 
pofitively  denied  by  Plutarch.  His  ardent  but  honourable  am- 
bition was  foon  difcovered;  and  contribtited  to  put  him  on  bad 
terms  with  Ariiiides,  and  fome  other  leading  men.  He  pufhed 
himfelf  forward  in  public  bufinefs,  and  feeing  that  it  v.as  neccf- 
fary  for  Atliens  to  become  a  maritime  power,  perfuaded  the 
people  to  declare  war  againft  iSgina,  and  to  build  an  hundred 
triremes.  In  thefe  fhips  he  exercifed  the  people,  and  thus  gave 
them  thofe  means  of  defence  and  aggrandizement  which  they 
afterwards  employed  with  fo  much  fuccefs.  Yet  it  happened 
that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  diflinguifhing  his  military  talents 
in  his  youth,  being  forty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Marathon  ;  after  which,  he  was  frequently  heard  to  fay, 
"  that  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  difturbedhis  rclt."  As  a  judge, 
he  was  flridl  and  fevere;  in  v/hich  office,  being  aflced  by  Simo- 
nides  to  make  fome  ftretch  of  power  in  his  behalf,  he  replied, 
"  Neither  would  you  be  a  good  poet  if  you  tranfgrelfed  the  laws 
of  numbers,  nor  (hould  I  be  a  good  judge,  if  I  Ihould  hold  the 
requeft  of  any  one  more  facred  than  the  laws."  Themiftocles 
had  fo  much  credit  with  the  people,  as  to  get  his  rival  Ariftides 
banilhed  by  oftracifm.  In  the  Perfian  war,  it  was  he  who  firft 
interpreted  the  wooden  walls  mentioned  by  the  oracle,  to  mean 
the  Athenian  fliips :  by  his  contrivance  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was 
induced  to  fight  in  a  mod  difadvantageous  fituation  off  Salamis, 
where  it  fuffered  a  total' defeat.  For  his  whole  condud  in  this 
adion  he  gained  the  higheft  honours,  both  at  home  and  in 
Sparta.  This  was  in  480,  ten  years  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon. 

The  power  of  Themidocles  in  Athens  was  confirmed  for  a 
time  by  this  great  exploit,  and  he  earnellly  prelfed  the  rebuilding 
of  the  city,  and  the  conftruftion  of  new  and  more  complete 
fortifications.  The  latter  flep  gave  alarm  to  the  jealoufy  of 
Sparta^  but  Themiftocles  employing  all  his  prudence  to  deceive 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  even  going  to  Sparta  in  perfon  as  an 
amballador,  contrived  to  gain  fo  much  time,  that  the  walls  were 
nearly  completed  before  the  negociation  was  fettled.  With 
equal  vigilance,  patriotifm,  and  fagacity,  he  fuperintended  the 
improvement  of  the  Athenian  port  named  Piraeus.  After  thefe, 
'and  other  fervices  to  his  country,  Themiftocles  met  with  the 
return  almoft  invariable  in  democratic  governments,  ingratitude. 
He  was  accufed  of  aggrandizing  his  own  power  and  wealth  in 
a  naval  expedition,  was  finally  implicated  in  the  accufations 
proved  againft  Paufanias  in  Sparta,  and  banifhed.    He  fought  firft 
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the  patronage  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molofli,  and  afterwards 
that  of  the  king  of  Perfia ;  by  whom  he  was  magnificently  fupport- 
ed  to  his  death,  which  happened  about  465  years  before  our  Jera. 
His  bones,  in  purfuance  of  his  dying  rcqueft,  were  carried  into 
Attica,  and  privately  buried  there.  The  blemifhes  in  the  cha- 
Ta6ler  and  condudl,  attributed  to  this  great  man,  cannot,  per- 
haps, with  ftricl  hiftorical  fidelity,  be  completely  denied  [k]; 
yet  inuch  allowance  mult  be  made  for  that  party  fpirit,  by  which 
political  worth  fo  frequently  fuffered  in  Greece.  In  abilities,  and 
in  his  a£lions,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatefl  men  whom 
that  country  ever  produced.  "  The  mind  of  Themiftocles," 
fays  the  great  hiftorian  Thucydides,  "  fcems  to  have  difplayed 
the  utmoll  force  of  human  nature  ;  for  the  evident  fuperiority  of 
his  capacity  to  that  of  all  other  men  was  truly  wonderful.  His 
penetration  was  fuch,  that  from  the  fcantieft  information,  and 
with  the  moli  inftantaneous  thought,  he  formed  the  tnolt  accu- 
rate judgement  of  the  paft,  and  gained  the  cleared  infight  into 
the  future.  He  had  a  difcernment  that  could  develope  the  ad- 
vantageous and  the  pernicious  in  ineafures  propofed,  however 
involved  in  perplexity  and  cbfcurity;  and  he  had,  no  lefs  re- 
markably, the  faculty  of  explaining  things  clearly  to  others, 
than  that  of  judging  clearly  himfelt.  Such,  in  fhort,  were  the 
powers  of  his  genius,  and  the  rcadinefs  of  his  judgem.ent,  that 
he  was,  beyond  all  men,  capable  of  directing  all  things,  on  every 
occafion."  He  died,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  his  fixty-fifth 
year ;  leaving  a  large  progeny,  to  whom  the  bounty  of  the  Per- 
fian  monarch  was  continued.  Many  of  them  were,  however, 
reftored  to  their  country.  It  is  very  coinmonly  faid,  and  Plu- 
tarch favours  the  notion,  that  he  died  by  poifon  voluntarily  taken : 
but  Thucydides  does  not  feem  to  credit  the  opinion,  but  rather 
to  confider  his  death  as  natural. 

THEOBALD  (Lewis),  w-as  born  at  Sittingbourn  in  Kent, 
in  which  place  his  father  was  an  eminent  attorney  [l].  His 
grammatical  learning  he  received  at  Ifleworth  in  Middlefex,  and 
afterwards  applied  himfelf  to  the  law;  biU,  finding  that  purfuit 
tedious  and  irkfome,  he  quitted  it  for  the  profeflion  of  poetry. 
He  engaged  in  a  paper  called  **  The  Cenfor,"  publifhed  in 
Mift's  '*  Weekly  Journal ;"  and,  by  delivering  his  opinion  with 
too  little  referve  concerning  fome  eminent  wits,  expofed  him- 
felf to  their  lafhes  and  refentment.  Upon  the  publication  of 
Pope's  Hoiner,  he  praifed  it  in  the  moft  extravagant  terms;  but 
afterwards  thought  proper  to  retraft  his  opinion,  for  reafons  we 
cannot  guefs,  and  abufed  the  very  performance  he  had  before 
afFecled  to  admire.  Pope  at  firfl:  made  Theobald  the  hero  of 
his  "  Dunciad  ;"   but  afterwards,  for  reafons  beft  known  to 
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himfelf,  thought  proper  to  difrobe  liini  of  that  dignity,  and 
beftow  it  upon  another.  In  1726,  Theobald  publi(hed  a  piece 
in  O'flavo,  called  "  Sliakefpcar  Rcflored:"  of  this,  it  is  faid,  he 
was  fo  vain  as  to  aver,  in  one  of  Mik's  "  journals,"  **  that  to 
expofe  any  errors  in  it  was  iinpraclicablc  ;"  and,  in  another, 
*'  that  what  ever  care  might  for  the  future  be  taken,  either  by 
Mr.  Pope,  or  any  other  aiFiIlanis,  he  would  give  above  five 
hundred  r:ac!ubtic)ns,  t  ):it  would  efcape  thetn  all."  During 
two  whole  vcars,  Witile  Pope  was  preparing  his  edition,  he 
publifhc'J  advertifements,  requefting  alfiftance,  and  promifing 
fatisfiction  to  any  Vv'ho  would  contribute  to  its  greater  perfec- 
tion. But  'his  reftorer,  who  was  at  that  time  foliciting  favours 
of  him  bv  letters,  did  wholly  conceal  that  he  had  any  fuch  de- 
ilgn  till  after  its  publication;  which  he  owned  in  the  "  Daily 
Journal  of  Nov.  26,  1728."  Theobald  was  not  only  thus  ob- 
noxious to  the  rcfentment  of  Pope,  but  we  find  him  waging 
War  with  Mr.  Dennis,  who  treated  him  with  more  rouuhnefs, 
though  with  lefs  fatire.  Theobald,  in  "  The  Cenfor,"  N"  33, 
calls  Dennis  by  the  name  of  Furius.  Dennis,  to  refent  this,  in 
his  remarks  on  Pope's  Homer,  thus  mentions  him:  **  There  is 
a  notorious  idiot,  one  Hight  Whacum  ;  who,  from  an  under- 
fpur-leather  to  the  law,  is  become  an  underftrappcr  to  the  play- 
houfe,  who  has  lately  burlefqued  the  Metamorphofes  of  Ovid, 
by  a  vile  tranllation,  &c.  This  fellow  is  concerned  in  an  im- 
pertinent paper  called  the  Cenfor."  Such  was  the  language  of 
Dennis,   when  inflamed  by  contradiiSlion, 

In  1720,  Theobald  introduced  upon  the  llage  a  tragedy  called 
*<  The  Double  Fallhood  ,"  the  greatelt  part  of  which  he  alfefted 
was  Shakfpearc's.  Pope  inhnuated  to  the  town,  tjiat  it  was  all, 
or  certainly  the  greatefl  parr,  written,  not  by  Shakfp^are,  but 
Theobald  himfelf ;  and  quotes  this  li!;e, 

"  None  but  thyfelf  can  be  thy  parallel;" 
which  he  calls  a  marvellous  line  of  Theobald,  "  unlefs,  fays  he, 
*'  the  play,  called  <  7'he  Double  Falfhooil,'  be  (as  he  would 
have  it  thought)  Shakfpeare's  ;  but,  whether  this  is  his  or  not, 
he  proves  Shikipcare  to  have  written  as  bad."  The  argtunents 
which  Theobald  ufes  to  prove  the  play  to  be  Shakfpeare's,  are 
indeed,  far  from  fatisfadory.  This  '*  Double  Fallliood,"  was 
vindicated  by  Theobald,  who  was  attacked  again  in  "  The  Art 
of  Sinking  in  Poetry."  Here  Theobald  endeavoured  to  prove 
falfe  criticifnis,  want  cr(  underftanding  Shakfpeare's  manner,  and 
perverfe  cavilling  in  Pope:  he  juftified  himfelf  «nd  the  great 
dramatic  poet,  and  attempted  to  prove  the  tragedy  in  queftion  to 
be  in  reality  Shakfpeare's,  and  not  unworthy  of  him.  Theo- 
bald, befides  his  edition  of  Shakfpeare's  plays,  in  which  he 
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corre<^ed  with  great  pains  and  ingenuity  many  faults,  was  the 
author  of  feveral  other  dramatic  pieces.  Not  lefs  than  twenty, 
printed  or  a6lcd,  are  enumerated  in  the  Theatrical  Remembrancer. 
Dr.  Farmer,  in  hisEilayon  the  learning  of  Shakfpeare,  proved 
the  Double  Falfehood  not  to  be  by  that  poet,  and  conjectured  it  to 
be  Shirley's. 

THEOCRITUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  of  whofe  family 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  his  father's  name  was  Praxagoras, 
and  his  mother's  Philina.  This  we  learn  fro?Ti  an  epigram, 
commonly  placed  in  the  front  of  his  works;  which  informs  us 
alfo,  that  he  was  of  Syracufe  in  Sicily.  Two  of  his  Idyiliums 
afcertain  his  age,  one  addrelfcd  to  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe,  an- 
other to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  of  Egypt.  Micro  began  his 
leign  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  126th  Olyinpiad,  or  about  the 
275th  before  Chrilt:  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  is  conftantly  fixed  in  the  1 23d  Olym- 
piad. Hiero,  though  a  prince  famous  for  the  fortune  of 
his  arms  and  his  good  government,  yet  feems  to  have  manifeft- 
ed  no  great  afFeclion  for  letters.  Tliis  is  fuppofcd  to  have 
been  the  occalion  of  Theocritus's  fixtcenth  Idyllium,  in- 
fcribed  with  Hiero's  name;  where  the  poet  aiTerts  the  dignity 
of  his  profeflion,  complains  of  the  poor  encouragement  it  met 
with,  and  artfully  infinuates  to  the  prince,  what  a  brave  figure 
he  would  have  made  in  verfe,  had  he  been  as  good  a  patron,  as 
he  was  an  argument,  to  the  Mufes.  It  was  probably  Hiero's 
coldnefs  and  neglect,  which  caufcd  Theocritus  to  leave  Sicily 
for  the  Egyptian  court,  where  king  Ptolemy  then  fat,  fupreme 
prelident  of  arts  and  wit.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  poet 
met  with  kinder  entertainment  at  Alexandria  than  he  had  expe- 
rienced at  Syracufe,  from  his  famous  panegyric  on  Ptolemy, 
which  makes  his  feventeenth  Idyllium  ;  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  extols  his  generous  protei£lion  of  learning  and  inge- 
nuity, as  fomething  beyond  the  degree  of  common  virtues  and  • 
excellences.  There  are  no  further  memorials  of  this  poet's  life 
to  be  gathered  from  his  works,  except  his  friendlhip  with 
Aratus,  the  famous  author  of  the  "  Pha.nomena;"  to  whom  he 
addrefles  his  fixth  Idyllium,  whofe  love  he  defcribes  in  the 
feventh,  and  from  whom  he  borrows  the  pious  beginning  of  the 
feventeenth.  Theocritus  has  lain  under  a  fufpicion  of  having 
fuffered  an  ignominious  c-eath,  grounded  on  thefe  lines  of  Ovid 
in  the  **  Ibis,"  if  the  Ibis  be  Ovid's : 

*'  Utve  Syracofio  pra;ftrI6ta  fauce  poeta?. 

Sic  animffi  laqueo  fit  vita  claufa  tua;." 
'But   is  not  certain  that  by  the   Syracufian  poet   Ovid    means 
Theocritus.     Some  commentators  upon  the  pafiage  fuppofe  Em- 
pedocles,  who  was  a  poet  and  philofopher  of  Sicily,  to  have 
-been  ihe  nerfon  pointed  at :  and  others  think  that  Ovid  by  a 
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fmall  miftake  might  confound  Theocritus  the  rhetorician  of 
Chios,  who  was  alfoa  poet,  with  Theocritus  of  Syracufe  ;  for 
the  former,  as  Plutarch  and  Mocrobius  telVify[Mj,  really  was 
executed  by  king  Antigonus,  for  being  imfeafouably  and  impru- 
dently witty.  He  had  been  guilty  of  fome  high  crime  againft 
this  king,  who  it  feems  had  but  one  eye:  but,  being  affiired  by 
his  friends  that  he  Oiould  certainly  obtain  a  pardon,  as  foon  as 
he  lliould  appear  to  his  majelly's  eyes;  *'  Nay  then,"  cried  he, 
**  I  am  indifputably  a  dead  man,  if  thofe  be  the  conditions. 

The  compofuions  of  this  poet  are  diftinguilhed  among  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  "  Idyllia,"  in  order  to  exprefs  the 
fmallnefs  and  variety  of  their  natures;  they  would  now  be  called 
*'  Mifcellanies,  or  Poems  on  feveral  Occafions."  The  nine 
firft  and  the  eleventh  are  confeHed  to  be  true  paftorals,  and  hence 
Theocritus  has  ufually  palFcd  for  nothing  more  than  a  paftoral 
poet :  yet  he  is  manifestly  robbed  of  a  great  part  of  his  fame, 
if  his  other  poems  have  not  their  proper  laurels.  For  though 
the  greater  part  of  his  "  Idyllia"  cannot  be  called  the  fongs  of 
fliepherds,  yet  they  have  certainly  their  refpedlive  merits.  His 
paftorals  doubtlefs  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  foundation  of 
his  credit;  upon  this  claim  he  will  be  admitted  for  the  finiiher,  as 
well  as  the  inventor  of  his  art,  and  will  be  acknowledged  to  have 
excelled  all  his  imitators,  as  much  as  originals  ufually  do  their 
copies.  He  has  the  fame  advantage  in  the  paltoral,  as  Homer 
had  in  the  epic  poefy  ;  and  that  was,  to  make  the  critics  turn 
his  praftice  into  permanent  rules,  and  to  mcafure  Nature  her- 
felf  by  his  accomplifhed  model.  As,  therefore,  to  enumerate 
the  glories  of  lieroic  poetry  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  cafl  up  the 
fum  of  Homer's  praifes;  fo  to  fet  down  the  beauties  of  paf- 
toral  verfe  is  only  an  indiredl  way  of  panegyrizing  Theocritus. 
Theocritus,  indeed,  has  in  this  refpeil  beon  fom.ewh:it  happier 
than  Homer,  as  Virgil's  Eclogues  are  confeired  by  all  a  more 
unequal  imitation  of  his  Idylliimis,  than  his  /(^^nels  of  the 
Iliad.  Theocritus  writes  in  the  Doric  dialed,  which  was  very 
proper  for  his  fhepherds:  "  'His  ruftic  and  paftoral  Mufe," 
iays  Qiiintilian,  "  dreads  not  only  the  forum,  but  even  the  cityl" 
The  critic,  however,  did  not  in  thefe  words  mean  any  reproach 
to  Theocritus,  as  fome  have  foolifhly  conltrued,  for  he  was 
too  good  a  judge  of  propriety;  he  knew,  that  this  did  not 
hinder  the  poet  from  being  admirable  in  his  way,  *'  admirabilis 
in  genere  fuo  [nJ,"  as  he  exprefsly  calls  him  in  the  fame  len- 
ience ;  nay,  he  knew  that  he  could  not  have  been  admirable 
-without  this,  and  would  certainly  have  thought  very  meanly 
of  moft  modern  paftorals,  where  flicpherds  and  country  louts 
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are  introduced  holding  in fipid  convcrfation  with  all  the  affcA^d 
delicacy  and  refiiiemcnt  ot  court  language  and  fentiment. 

This  poet  was  tirft  publifhed  in  folio,  by  Aldus  at  Venice,' 
in  1495,  and  by  Henry  Stephens  at  Paris,  in  1566,  with  other 
Greek  poets,  and  without  a  Latin  verfion:  a  neat  edition  alfo 
in  Greek  only  was  printed  at  O.vford,  in  1676,  8vo.  He  was 
afterwards  publiflied  with  Latin  verfions,  and  more  than  oncJs 
with  the  Greek  fcholia  and  the  notes  of  Scaliger,  Cafaubon, 
Heinfujs,  &<.c.  but  the  bcfi  edition  is  that  of  Oxford,  1699,  8vo. 
Since  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  another 'has  bc^en  printed 
at  Oxford,  1770,  in  2  vols.  410.  unilcr  the  care  of  Mr.  Ti 
Warton. 

THEODORE  L  king  of  Corficn,  baron  NiewhofF,  grandee 
of  Spain,  baron  of  England,  peer  of  France,  baron  of  th§ 
holy  empire,  prince  of  the  Papal  throne:  for  thus  he  ftyled 
himfelf  [o].  *'  A  man  whofe  claim  to  royalty,"  fays  an  inge- 
nious author,  *'  was  as  indifputablc,  as  the  molt  ancient  titles 
to  any  monarchy  can  pretend  to  be;  that  is,  the  choice  of  his 
fubjecfs;  the  voluntary  eledfion  of  an  injured  people,  who  had 
the  common  rigiu  of  mankind  to  freedom,  and  the  uncommoa 
refolution  of  determining  to  be  free." 

■  March  the  15th,  1736,  whillf  the  Corfican  mal-ccntents  weft 
fitting  in  council,  an  Englilh  veirel  from  Tunis,  with  a  pafT- 
port  from  our  conful  there,  arrived  at  a  port  then  in  the  pofTellion 
of  the  mal-contents.  A  ftranger  on  board  this  velfel,  who  had 
the  appearance  of  a  perfon  of  diftinilion,  no  fooner  went  on 
fhore,  but  was  received  with  fingular  honours  by  the  principal 
perfons,  who  fainted  him  with  the  titles  of  excellency,  an(j 
viceroy  of  Corfica.  PI  is  attendants  conlifted  of  two  officers, 
a  fecretary,  a  chaplain,  a  few  dcmeftics  and  Morocco  flaves. 
He  was  condu£led  to  the  bifhop's  palace  ;  called  himfelf  lord 
Theodore  ;  whilft  the  chiefs  knew  more  about  him  than  the? 
Ihouglit  convenient  to  declare.  From  the  vellbl  that  brought 
him  were  debarked  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  4000  fire-locks, 
3000  pair  of  Ihoes,  a  great  quantity  of  provifions,  and  coin  to 
the  amount  of  '200,000  ducats.  Tv/o  pieces  of  cannon  were 
placed  before  his  door,  and  he  had  400  foldiers  ported  for  his 
guard.  He  created  otlicers,  formed  twenty-four  companies  of 
l<)ldiers,  diftributed  among  the  mal-contents  the  arms  and  flioej 
he  hud  brought  with  him,  conferred  knighthood  on  one  of  the 
chiefs,  appointed  another  his  treafurer,  and  profelfed  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Various  conjeftures  were  formed  in  dif- 
ferent courts  concerning  him.  The  eldefl  fon  of  the  pretender, 
prince  Ragotflci,  the  duke  de  Ripperda,  comte  de  Bonneval, 
were  each  in  their  turns  fuppofed  to  be  this  ftranger  ;  all  Europe 
was  puzzled ;  but  the  country  of  this  ftranger  was  foon  difco- 
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vercd  :  he  was  in  fa6l  a  PrulTian,  well  known  by  the  name  of 
Theodore  Antony,  baron  of  NiewhoH'. 

Theodore  was  a  knight  of  the  Teutonic  order,  had  fiiccef- 
iivcly  been  in  the  fcrvice  of  fcveral  German  princes,  had  feen 
Holland,  England,  France,  and  Portugal  ;  gained  tiie  confi- 
dence of  the  great  at  Lifbon,  and  palled  there  for  a  charge  des 
affaires  from  the  emperor.  This  extraordinary  man,  with  an 
agreeable  perfon,  had  refolution,  ftrong  natural  parts,  and  was 
capable  of  any  entcrprife.  He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age. 
Upon  his  firft  landing,  the  chiefs  of  the  Corficans  publicly 
declared  to  the  people,  that  it  was  to  him  they  were  to  be  in- 
debted for  their  liberties,  and  that  he  was  arrived  in  order  to 
deliver  the  ifland  from  the  tyrannical  opprcfiions  of  the  Genocfe. 
The  general  alfembly  offered  him  the  crow^n,  not  as  any  fudden 
adl  into  w^hich  they  had  been  furprifed,  but  with  all  the  pre- 
caution that  people  could  take  to  fecure  their  freedom  and  hap- 
pinefs  under  it.  Theodore,  however,  contented  himfelf  with  the 
title  of  governor-general.  In  this  quality  he  aifembled  the  peoj)!e 
and  adminiltered  an  oath  for  preferving  eternal  peace  among 
themfelves;  and  fcverely  did  he  exaii  obedience  to  this  law. 

He  was  again  offered  the  title  of  king:  he  accepted  it  the 
15th  of  April,  1736,  was  crowned  king  of  Cornea,  and  re- 
ceived the  oath  of  fidelity  frqm  his  principal  fubjefts,  and  the 
acclamations  of  all  the  people.  The  Genoefc,  alarmed  at  thefe 
proceedings,  publicly  declared  him  and  his  adherents  guilty  of 
high  trealbn ;  caufed  it  to  be  reported,  that  he  governed  in  the 
moft  defpotic  manner,  even  to  the  putting  to  death  many  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  merely  becaufe  they  were  Genoefe  ;  than 
which  nothing  coula  be  more  falfe,  as  appears  from  his  mani- 
Jreflo,  in  anfwer  to  the  edicSl.  Theodore,  however,  having 
got  together  25,000  men,  found  himfelf  mafter  of  a  country 
tvhere  ihe  Genoefe  durlt  not  appear:  he  carried  Porto  Vecchic), 
and,  May  the  3d,  blocked  up  the  city  of  Baftia,  but  was  foon 
obliged  to  retire.  He  then  feparated  his  force,  was  fnccefsiul 
in  his  conquells,  and  came  again  before  Eaftia,  which  foon 
fubmitted  to  him.  His  court  grcAv  brilliant,  and  he  conferred 
titles  of  nobility  upon  his  principal  courtiers. 

Towards  July,  murmurs  were  fpread  of  great  difTatisfailions, 
arifing  from  the  want  of  Theodore's  promifed  fuccours :  on 
the  other  hand,  a  confiderable  armament  failed  from  Barcelona, 
as  was  fuppofed  in  his  favour.  At  the  fame  time  France  and 
England  itridly  forbade  their  fu.bje(5ls  in  any  way  to  aflift  the 
mal-contents.  Sept.  the  2d,  Theodore  prefided  at  a  general 
affembly,  and  affured  his  fubjefts  anew  of  the  fpeedy  arrival  of 
the  fo  much  wanted  fuccours.  Debates  ran  liigh  ;  and  The- 
odore w^as  given  to  underftand,  that  before  the  end  of  Odober  he 
muit  rcfign  the  fovereign  authority,  or  make  good  his  promifc. 
A  a  3  ye 
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He  received  in  the  mean  time  large  ftims,  but  nobody  knew 
whence  they  came:  he  armed  feme  barques,  and  chafed  thofc 
of  the  Genoefe  which  lay  near  the  ifland.  He  now  inftituted 
the  Order  of  Deliverance,  in  memory  of  his  delivering  the 
country  from  the  dominion  of  the  Genoefe.  The  monies  he 
had  received  he  caufcd  to  be  new  coined;  and  his  alFairs  feemed 
to  have  a  promiling  afpe6l :  but  the  fcenc  prefently  changed. 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  he  aflembled  the  chiefs;  and 
declared,  that  he  would  not  keep  them  longer  in  a  ftate  of 
uncertainty,  their  fidelity  and  confidence  demanding  of  him 
the  utmofl  cftbrts  in  their  favour  ;  and  that  he  had  determined 
to  find  out  in  perfon  the  fuccours  he  had  fo  long  expe6led. 
The  chiefs  a'Tured  him  of  their  determined  adherence  to  his 
interefls.  He  named  the  principal  among  them  to  take 
the  government  in  his  abfencc,  made  all  the  neceflary  pro- 
vifions,  and  recommended  to  them  union  in  the  flrongeft 
terms.  The  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  forty-feven,  attended 
him  with  the  utmoft  refpe6l,  on  the  day  of  his  departure, 
to  the  waterlide,  and  even  on  board  his  vellel  ;  \n  here,  after 
afFedionately  embracing  them,  he  took  his  leave,  and  they 
returned  on  fnore,  and  went  immediately  to  their  rerpe61ive  ports 
which  he  had  afligned  them  ;  a  demonftrative  proof  this,  that  he 
was  not  forced  out  of  the  ifland,  did  not  quit  it  in  difguft,  or 
leave  it  in  a  manner  inconfiftent  with  his  royal  character. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  Theodore,  who  arrived  in  a  few 
days  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  an  abbe  at  Livonia,  and  thence, 
after  a  fliort  flay,  conveyed  hitnfelf  nobody  knew  whither. 
Tjie  next  year,  however,  he  appeared  at  Paris  ;  was  ordered 
to  depart  the  kingdom  in  forty-eight  hours  ;  precipitately  em- 
barked at  Rouen,  and  arrived  at  Amfterdam,  attended  by  four 
Italian  domeflics;  took  up  his  quarters  at  an  inn;  and  there 
two  citizens  arrefted  him,  on  a  claim  of  16,000  florins.  But 
he  foo  1  obtained  a  protedlion,  and  found  fome  merchants,  who 
engaged  to  furnilli  him  with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition 
for  his  iaithful  iflanders.  He  accordingly  went  on  board  a 
frigate  of  fifty-two  guns,  and  150  men;  but  was  foon  after- 
wards felzed  at  Naples  in  the  houfe  of  the  Dutch  conful,  and 
fent  priloner  to  the  fortrefs  of  Cueta.  This  unhappy  king, 
whofe  courage  had  jraifed  him  to  a  throne,  not  by  a  fucceflion 
of  bloody  acts,  but  by  the  free  choice  of  an  opprefled  nation, 
for  many  years  flrugoled  with  fortune;  and  left  no  means  un- 
tried, which  policy  could  attempt,  to  recover  his  crown.  At 
length  hechofe  for  his  retirement  this  country,  where  he  might 
enjoy  that  liberty,  which  he  had  fo  vainly  endeavoured  to  fix  to 
his  Corficans :  but  his  fituation  here,  by  degrees,  grew  wretched  ; 
and  he  >yas  reduced  fo  low,  as  to  be  feveral  years  before  his 
death,  a  prifoner  for  debt  in  the  King's-bench. 

T<^ 
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To  the  honour  of  feme  private  perfons,  a  charitable  con- 
tribution was  fet  on  foot  for  him,  -i  1753;  and,  in  1757,  at 
the  expence  of  a  gentleman,  a  marble  monument  was  ere6led 
to  his  memory  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Anne's,  Weftminfter, 
with  the  following  infcription: 

Near  this  place  is  interred 

Theodore  king  of  Con'lca  ; 

Who  died  in  this  Parilh  Dec.  11, 

1756, 

Immediately  after  leaving 

The  Kin^'s-bench  prifon, 

hy  the  benefit  of  the  Adt  of  Infolvency : 

In  confequcnce  of  which, 

He  reglftered  his  kingdom  of  Corfica 

for  the  ufc  of  his  creditors. 

The  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  beggars,  galley  flaves,  and  kings. 
But  Theodore  this  moral  learn  d  ere  dead:  ") 

Fate  pour'd  its  leifon  on  his  living  hvlil'J;  > 

Beifow'd  a  kingdom,  and  deny'd  him  bread.  3 

THEODORET,  an  illuftrious  writer  of  the  church  fp], 
was  born  at  Antioch  about  the  year  386,  of  parents  diftinguifhed 
by  their  piety  as  well  as  by  their  wealth.  His  birth  was  ac- 
companied with  miracles  before  and  after,  which  he  himfelf 
relates  in  his  <<  Religious  Hiftory  j"  for,  if  we  may  believe 
him,  as  Du  Fin,  though  a  Papift,  very  wifely  puts  in,  it  was 
by  the  prayers  of  a  religious  man,  called  Alacedonius,  that 
God  granted  his  mother  to  conceive  a  fon,  and  bring  him  into 
the  world.  When  the  holy  anchorite  promifed  her  this  blefling, 
fhe  engaged  herfelf  on  her  part  to  devote  him  to  God;  and 
accordingly  calling  him  Theodoretus,  which  fignifies  either 
given  by  God,  or  devoted  to  God,  he  was  fent  at  feven  years 
of  age  to  a  monaftery,  where  he  learned  the  fciences,  the- 
ology, and  devotion.  He  had  for  his  mafters  Theodorus  of 
Mopfueftia,  and  St.  John  Chryfoltom,  and  made  under  thera 
a  very  uncommon  progrefs.  His  learning  and  goodnefs  be- 
coming known  to  the  bifhops  of  Antioch,  they  admitted  him 
into  holy  orders ;  yet  he  did  not  upon  that  account  change  either 
his  habitation  or  manner  of  living,  but  found  out  a  way  to 
reconcile  the  exercifes  of  a  religious  life  with  the  fundlion  of 
a  clergyman.  After  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  diftributed 
his  whole  inheritance  to  the  poor,  and  referved  nothing  at  all 
to  himfelf.  The  bifhopric  of  Cyrus  becoming  vacant  about 
420,  the  bifhop  of  Antioch  ordained  Theodoret  againft  his 

[p]  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grcec.  lib.  v.  c.  11.— Tillemont,  Du  Pin,  Cave,  &c. 
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will,  and  fent  him  to  govern  that  church.  Cyrus  was  a  city  of 
Syria,  in  the  province  of  Euphratclia,  an  unpleafant  and 
barren  country,  but  very  populous,  'i'he  inhabitants  com- 
monly fpake  the  Syriac  tongue,  (cw  of  them  underftanding 
Greek  ;  they  were  almofl;  all  poor,  rude,  and  barbarous;  many 
of  them  were  engaged  in  profane  fuperftitions,  or  in  fuch 
grofs  errors  as  rendered  them  more  like  Heathens  than  Chrif- 
tians.  The  learning  and  v/orth  of  'J'heodoret,  which  were 
really  very  great,  feemed  to  qualify  him  for  a  better  fee;  yet 
he  remained  in  this,  and  difcharged  all  the  ofiices  of  a  good 
biOiop  and  good  man.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  Nef- 
torian  quarrels,  very  much  againft  his  will;  but,  as  foon  as 
he  could  free  himfelf,  retired  to  his  fee,  fpent  his  life  in  cora- 
pofing  books  and  doing  good  ads,  and  died  there  in  457,  aged 
feventy  and  upwards.  He  wrote  "  Commentaries  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptures;"  an  "  Ecclefi:^flical  Hidory;"  a  "Religious 
Hillory,'"'  containing  the  lives  and  praifes  of  thirty  monks, 
and  fcveral  other  thi'ngs,  which  are  itiM  extant. 

Great  encomiums  have  been  been  beflowed  upon  this  writer, 
"  Of  all  the  fathers,'  fays  Du  Pin,  "  who  have  compofed 
works  of  different  kinds,. Theodoret  is  one  of  thofe  who  hath 
fuccedded  the  very  bed  In  every  kind.  Some  have  been  excel- 
lent writers  in  matters  of  controverfy,  but  badjinterpreters  of 
Scripture  ;  others  have  been  good  hifloriaps,  but  bad  divines  ; 
fome  have  ha'  y  ,  J  fuecefs  in  morality,  who  have  had  no  {l<ill 
in  dodrlnai  c '"i;.  •  ;  .liofe  who  have  applied  themfelves  to 
confute  Pa:f  -     >,   \:  own   principles  and  authors,  have 

lifuslly  had  ^  ,'  k(,!gc  in  the  myftcries  of  our  religion  ; 

and  laftly,  it  io  \..\  lare  lor  thofc  w!io  have  addiclcd  themfelves 
to  works  of  piety  t.)  be  good  cii^ic^.  l'!;eo<ieiet  had  all  thcfe 
qualities;  ana  it  niav  be  laid,  that  he  haili  equaily  defervcd  the 
name  of  a  good  inierprcter,  divine,  hiibuian,  writer  in  cou- 
trcvcrf}-,  apologifl  for  religion,  and  author  f)f  works  of  piety. 
But  he  hath  principally  e:ael!ed  in  his  compohtions  on  Holy 
Scripture,  he  hath  outdone  aimoit  ail  other  comineniators  in 
that  kind,  according  to  the  judgemeiil  of  tbc  learned  Photius. 
His  ftyle,  faith  that  able  critic,  is  very  pn-per  for  a  commen- 
tary ;  for  he  explains,  in  juft  and  ngnihcant  terms,  whatfoever 
is  obfcureand  difficult  in  the  tc:\t,  and  renders  the  mind  more 
tit  to  read  and  underflanc^  it  by  the  pleafantnefs  and  elegance  of 
his  difcourfe.  He  never  wearies  his  reader  with  long  digref- 
fions,  but  on  the  contrary  labours  to  inflnnSl  him  clearly,  neatly, 
and  methodically,  in  every  thing  that  feems  hard.  He  never 
departs  from  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the  Attic  dialev51,  unlef^ 
when  he  is  obliged  to  fpeak  ot  abftrufe  matters,  to  which  the 
ears  are  not  accuilomed:  for  it  is  certain  that  he  pafTes  over 
nothing  that  needs  explic^tiop;  and  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to 

find 
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find  any  laterpreter  who  unfolds  all  manner  of  difficulties 
better,  and  leaves  fewer  tilings  obfciirc.  We  may  find  many 
O  hers  who  write  elegantly  and  explain  clearly,  but  we  fhallfind 
few,  who  have  {orgotteu  nothing  whicli  needed  illuftration, 
without  being  too  diffufe,  and  wl'  ir  ■  ,  -.ing  out  into  di- 
greffions,  at  leaft  fuch  as  are  noc  '    ceflary  to  clear 

the  matter  in  hand.     Yet  this  isw  l*    ■, '  'Jt  has  obfervcd 

liiroughout  his  commentavir?,  i:i  1  ' ■.  lie  liaili  opened  the 
text  admirably  well  by  hisaccur.  it  iiujuines."  As  this  extract 
from  Du  Pin  may  fecm  to  favour  of  panegyric  a  little,  wc 
will  qualify  it  with  a  paflage  from  Eeaufobre,  a  learned  and 
j  udicious  proteftant,  who,  in  his  Hiftorv  of  the  Manichees,  fpeaks 
of  this  father  in  the  following  terms  [oj:  "  Theodoret  is,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  mod  valuable  of  the  fathers.  He  is 
learned;  he  reafons  well,  efpecially  in  his  dialogues  againft 
the  Greek  herefies  of  his  times  :  he  is  a  good  literal  interpreter 
of  the  Scriptures.  I  cannot  help  admiring  his  prudence  and 
moderation,  when  I  confider  that  he  ended  his  Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory  at  the  time  when  the  Neftorian  quarrels,  in  which  he 
was  fo  deeply  interefted,  began.  But,  I  tear,  his  zeal  againft 
heretics  impofed  upon  him  almoft  as  much,  as  his  admiration 
for  the  heroes  of  the  afcetic  life,  with  wh'>ni  he  was  charmed. 
Monafteries  have  undoubtedly  fent  forth  great  men  into  the 
world,  but  thefe  difciples  of  the  monks  contra6led  there  in 
their  youth  a  fuperilitious  difpofition,  which  is  hardly  ever 
thrown  off;  and  the  weak  fide  of  this  able  man  fcems  to  have 
been  an  exceHive  credulity." 

The  works  of  Theodoret  were  publilhed  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  by  father  Sirmond,  at  Paris,  1642,  in  4  voli;.  folio;  to 
which  the  Jefuit  Garner  added,  in  1684,  a  fifth,  confiding  of 
other  pieces,  which  had  never  been  printed  before,  of  fuppo- 
fititious  pieces,  learned  diifertations,  and  an  account  of  the 
life,  principles,  and  writings  of  Theodoret.  The  "  Eccle- 
fiafl:!cal  Hiftory"  of  Theodoret,  which  is  divided  into  five  books, 
is  a  kind  of  lupplement  to  Socrates  and  Sozomen,  as  being 
written  after  theirs,  about  anno  450.  It  begins  where  Eufe- 
bius  leaves  off,  that  is,  at  the  rife  of  the  Arian  hercfy  in  322,  and 
ends  with  427,  before  the  beginning  of  the  Nefi:orian  herefy. 
It  has  been  tranflated  and  publilhed  by  Valeiius,  with  Eufebius 
and  the  other  ecclefiaftical  hifi:orians,  and  republifiied  with  ad- 
ditional notes,  by  Reading,  at  London,  1720,  in  3  vols,  folio, 

THEOGNIS,  an  eminent  Greek  poet,  was  born  in  tha 
fifty-ninth  Olympiad,  or  about  550  years  before  Chrift 
[rJ.     He  calls   himfelf   a    Megarian,  in  one   of  his  verfes; 


f  qJ  See  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclef,  Hift.  vol.  ili. 

[r]  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  i.— Kennet's  Lives  of  the  Greek  poets 
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but  then  he  cannot  be  iindcrftooci  of  Mcgara  in  Sicily,  as  fome 
have  imagined;  bccaufe,  when  he  reckons  up  his  travels,  he  puts 
Sicily  among  the  foreign  countries  he  vifited.  He  means  Me- 
jjara  in  Achaia,  as  appears  alio  from  his  own  verfes,  for  he  prays 
the  gods  to  turn  away  a  threatening  war  from  the  city  of  Alca- 
thous  ;  now  Ovid  calls  the  fame  Megara,  Alcathoe.  We  have 
a  moral  work  of  his  extant,  of  fomewhat  more  than  a  thoufand 
Jincs,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  ufeful  fummary  of  pre- 
cepts and  refledions;  which,  however,  has  fo  little  of  the  genius 
and  fire  of  poetry  in  it,  that,  as  Plutarch  faid,  it  may  inore 
properly  be  called  Carmen  than  Poema  [r].  In  fliort,  ihefe 
Fvaptai,  SententisE,  or  Precepts,  are  colle6led  in  the  fnnpkft 
manner,  witliout  the  leaft  ornament  or  difguife;  and,  as  we 
know  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  inftrudion  of  children, 
fo  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  they  were  put  inlc  verfe,  merely 
for  the  fake  of  affifting  the  memory.  Athenxus  reckons  this 
author  among  the  moft  extravagant  voluptuaries,  and  cites  fome 
of  his  verfes  to  juilify  the  cenfure;  and  Suidas,  in  the  account 
of  his  works,  mentions  a  piece  entitled,  "  Exhortations,  or 
Admonitions,"  which  he  fays  was  ftaincd  with  a  mixture  of 
imptire  love  and  diflionelt  notions.  The  verfes  we  have  at  pre- 
fent  are,  however,  entirely  free  from  any  thing  of  this  kind, 
which  has  made  fome  itnagine  that  they  were  net  left  in  this 
good  condition  by  the  author,  but  that  the  lev^-d  and  grofs  paf- 
fagcs  may  have  been  ta'  n  out,  and  the  void^  fj-aces  filled  up 
■with  v.ifcr  and  graver  fentences.  They  have  been  very  often 
printed  both  with  and  without  Latin  verfions,  and  are  to  be  tound 
in  all  the  colie6lions  of  the  Greek  minor  poets. 

THEOPHANES  fPROKOPOViTCH),  an  hiftorian  who  may 
be  ranked  among  thofe  to  whom  Ruflia  is  chiefly  indebted  for 
the  introduttion  of  polite  literature,  was  the  fon  of  a  burgher 
of  Kiof ;  born  in  that  city  June  9,  1681,  and  baptifcd  by  the 
name  of  Eliilia[s].  Under  his  uncle  Theophanes,  reflor  of 
the  feminary  in  the  Bratflcoi  convent  at  Kiof,  he  commenced 
his  lludies,  and  was  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrev'/  tongues.  Though  his  uncle  died 
in  1692,  he  completed  his  education  in  that  feminary;  and  in 
1698,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  travelled  into  Italy. 
He  refided  three  years  at  Roine,  where,  befide  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Italian,  he  acquired  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
improved  himfclf  in  philofophy  and  divinity.  Upon  his  return 
to  Kiof,  he  read  leftures  on  the  Latin  and  Sclavonian  art  of 
poetry  in  the  fame  feminary  in  which  he  had  been  educated  : 
•and,  with  the  mcnaftic  habit,  afl^umed  the  name  of  Theophanes. 
Before  he  had  attained  the  C5th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  ap- 

[r]  In  libro  dc  legend  poet.  [s]  Coxe's  Travels  into  Ruffu,  vo:.  II.  p.  139. 
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-pointed  praefeil,  the  fecond  office  in  the  feminary,  and  profeflbr 
of  philofophy.  In  1706,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fpcaking 
a  Latin  oration  before  Peter  the  Great;  and  ftill  more  by  a 
fermon  which,  in  1709,  he  preached  before  the  fame  monarch 
after  the  battle  of  PuUawa.  Having  once  attradcd  the  notice, 
he  foon  acquired  the  protection  of  Peter,  who  was  fo  captivated 
with  his  great  talents,  fuperlor  learning,  and  polite  addrefs,  as 
to  felecl  him  for  a  companion  in  the  enfuing  campaign  againfl 
the  Turks;  a  fure  prelude  to  his  future  advancement.  In  171 1, 
Theophancs  was  nominated  abbot  of  Bratfkoi,  redor  of  the  fe- 
minary, and  profeHbr  of  divinity.  His  cenfures  againfl:  the  ig- 
norance and  indolence  of  the  Ruffian  clergy,  and  his  endeavours 
to  promote  a  tafte  for  polite  literature  among  his  brethren,  ren- 
dered him  a  fit  infl:rument  in  the  hands  of  Peter  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  church,  and  the  final  abolition  of  the  patriarchal 
dignity.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  fynod,  of  which 
ecclefiaftical  eftablilhment  he  himfelf  drew  the  plan  ;  w^as  created 
bilhop  of  Plefcof;  and,  in  1720,  archbifhop  of  the  fame  dio- 
cefe  :  foon  after  the  acceffion  of  Catharine  he  was  confecrated 
archbidiop  of  Novogorod  and  metropolitan  of  all  Ruffia  ;  and 
died  in  1736.  Befide  various  fermons  and  theological  difqui- 
fitions,  he  wrote  a  treatife  on  rhetoric,  and  on  the  rules  for 
Latin  and  Sclavonian  poetry;  he  compofed  verfes  in  the  Latin 
language;  and  was  author  of  a  '*  Life  of  Peter  the  Great," 
which  unfortunately  terminates  with  the  battle  of  Pultawa.  In 
this  perfonr.ance  the  prelate  has,  notwithftanding  his  natural 
partiality  to  his  benefa£tor,  avoided  thofe  fcurrilous  abufes  of 
the  contrary  party,  which  frequently  difgrace  the  beft  hifloj-ies  ; 
and  has  been  particularly  candid  in  his  account  of  Sophia.  Peter, 
from  a  well-grounded  experience,  had  formed  fuch  a  good  opi- 
nion of  the  talents  of  Theophanes,  as  to  employ  him  in  com- 
pohng  the  decrees  which  concerned  theological  queftions,  and 
even  many  that  related  to  civil  affairs.  Theophanes  may 
be  faid,  not  only  to  have  cultivated  the  fciences,  and  to  have 
promoted  them  during  his  life,  but  likewife  to  have  left  a  legacy 
to  his  countrymen,  for  their  further  progrefs  after  his  deceafe, 
by  maintaining  in  his  epifcopal  palace  fifty  boys,  whofe  educa- 
tion he  fuperintended  :  under  his  aufpices  they  were  inftrudted 
in  foreign  languages,  and  in  various  branches  of  polite  know- 
ledge, which  has  been  hitherto  cenfured  by  as  many  profane  ac- 
quifitions:  thus  tranfmitting  the  rays  of  learning  to  illuminate 
future  ages  and  a  diftant  pofterityfT]. 

THEOPHILUS, 

[t]  For  the  hiftoiy  qf  Theophanes,  differs  from  Mr.  Muller  In  relating  the 
lAr.  Coxe  has  fpllowed  implicitly  MuUcr,  earlieft  part  of  this  prelate's  life.  He  alfo 
whofe  fidelity  and  accuracy  always  appear  informs  us,  that  Theophanes  perfuaded 
to  him  unijueftionablc.     Monf.  Le  Clerc    Peter  tv  introduce  the  Protcftant  religion 
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THECPHILUS,  a  writer  and  bifiiop  of  the  primitive  church, 
was  educated  a  heathen,  and  afterwards  converted  to  Chrif- 
tianity  [uj.  Some  have  imagined  that  he  is  the  perfon  to 
whom  St.  Luke  dedicates  the  **  Ads  of  the  Apoftles,"  but  they 
were  grofsly  miftaken ;  for  this  Theophihis  was  fo  far  from  be- 
ing contemporary  with  St.  Luke  and  the  apoftles,  that  he  was 
liot  ordained  biOiup  of  Antioch  till  anno  170,  and  he  governed 
this  church  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  He  was  a  vigorous  op- 
pofer  of  certain  heretics  of  his  time,  and  compofed  a  great 
number  of  works,  all  of  which  arc  loH:,  except  three  books  to 
Autolycus,  a  learned  Heathen  of  his  acquaintance,  who  had 
undertaken  to  vindicate  his  own  religion  againft  that  of  the 
Chriftians.  The  firfl:  book  is  properly  a  difcourfe  between  him 
and  Autolycus,  in  anfwer  to  what  this  Heathen  had  faid  againft 
Chriftianity.  The  fecond  is  to  convince  iiim  of  the  fallhood  of 
his  own,  and  the  truth  of  the  Chriilian  religion.  In  the  third, 
after  having  proved  that  the  writings  of  the  Heathens  are  full  of 
abfurdiiies  and  contradi6tions,  he  vindicates  the  doctrine  and 
the  lives  of  the  Chriftians  from  thofe  falfe  and  fcandalous  impu- 
tations which  were  then  brought  againfl:  them.  Lallly,  at 
the  end  of  his  work,  he  adds  an  hiftorical  chronology  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  his  own  time,  to  prove,  that  the 
hiltory  of  Mofes  is  at  once  the  moft  ancient  and  the  trueft;  and 
it  appears  from  this  little  epitome,  how  well  this  author  was 
acquainted  with  profane  hiftory.  Thefe  three  books  are  filled 
with  a  great  variety  of  curious  difquifitions  concerning  the  opi- 
nions of  the  poets  and  philofophers,  and  there  are  but  few  things 
in  them  relating  immediately  to  the  dodlrines  of  the  Chriftian 
religion.  Not  that  Theophilus  was  ignorant  of  thefe  dodrines; 
but,  having  compofed  his  works  for  the  conviction  of  a  Pagan, 
he  infifted  rather  on  the  external  evidence  or  proofs  from  with- 
out, as  belter  adapted,  in  his  opinion  to  the  purpofe.  His  (tyle 
is  elegant,  ahd  the  turn  of  his  thought  v;ry  agreeable ;  and  this 
little  fpecitr.ea  is  fufficient  to  fhew,  that  he  was  indeed  a  very 
eloquent  man. 

Ihe  piece  is  entitled,  in  the  Greek  manufcripts,  "  The  books 
of  Theophilus  to  Autolycus,  concerning  the  faith  of  the  Chrif- 
tians, againft  the  malicious  detractors  of  their  religion."  They 
were  publilhed,  with  a  Latin  veriion,  by  Conradus  Gefner,  at 
Ullrich,  in  1546.  They  were  afterwards  fubjoined  to  Juftin 
IVlartyr's  works,  printed  at  Paris  in  1615  and  1636;  then  pub- 

?nto  Ruflia;  and  that  the  emperor  was  in-  authority.     See  Le  Clerc's  Hift.  Anc.  d* 

elined  to  follow  his  advice,   but  was  pre-  Ruffie,  p.   2625  and  Hift.  Mod.  p.  65> 

•Rented    by    his    death.       This    important  66. 

anecdote  Mr.  Coxe  would  not  venture  to  [u]  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graec.  lib,  V.  c.  I.— 

adopt,  (though  he  could  not  controvert  it,)  Cave.  Hift,  litcrar.  ■»•!.  I. 

as  the  ingerucuj  Juithor  has  not  cited  his 
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r(hcd  at  Oxford,  1684,  in  i2mo,  under  the  inrpe(9:ion  of  Dr. 
Fell;  and,  laftly,  by  Jo.  Chrifl.  Wolfius,  at  Hamburgh,  1723, 
in  8vo. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  patriarch  of  Antioch  was  the  firfl 
who  applied  the  terra  Trinity  to  exprefs  the  three  perfons  in  the 
Godhead. 

l^HEOPHRASTUS,  a  great  philofopher  of  antiquity,  was 
vthe  fon  of  a  fuller  at  Erefus,  a  city  in  Lefbos[x].  His  firft. 
mafter  was  Leucippus,  not  the  famous  Leucippus,  who  was  a 
fcholar  of  Zeno,  but  of  his  own  town  and  country :  from  whence 
he  went  to  Plato's  fchool  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  fettled  in 
Ariftotle's,  where  he  foon  diftinguilhed  himfelf  from  the  reft  of 
his  difciples.  His  new  mafter,  charmed  Avith  the  readinefs  of 
his  wit,  and  fweetnefs  of  his  elocution,  changed  his  name,  which 
was  Tyrtamus,  to  that  of  Euphraftus,  which  lignifies  one  who 
fpeakswell;  but  this  name  not  fufficientlyexprefting  the  great  efti- 
mation  he  had  for  the  beauty  of  his  genius  and  language,  he  after- 
wards called  him  Theophraftus,  which  is  *'  one  whofe  language  is 
divine."  This  agrees  with  Cicero's  fentiments  of  this  philofo- 
pher, in  his  book  "  De  claris  oratoribus."  "  Who  is  there," 
fays  he,  "  more  fertile  than  Plato  ?  Philofophers  fay,  that  Jupiter, 
were  he  to  fpeak  Greek,  would  fpeak  in  his  manner.  Who 
more  nervous  than  Ariftotler  more  fweet  than  Theophraftus?'* 
In  fome  of  his  epiftles  to  Atticus,  he  calls  him  his  friend;  and 
fays,  that  his  works  were  familiar  to  him,  and  that  the  reading 
of  them  had  afforded  him  abundance  of  pleafure.  Ariftotle  re- 
bates concerning  him  and  Califthenes,  another  of  his  fcholars, 
what  Plato  had  faid  of  Ariftotle  himfelf  and  Xenocrates,  that 
*'  Califthenes  had  a  dull  invention  and  fluggilli  fancv,  and  that 
Theophraftus,  on  the  contrary,  was  fo  fprightly,  acute,  and 
penetrating,  as  to  comprehend  at  once  all  that  was  to  be  known 
of  a  thing:  fo  that  the  one  wanted  fpurs  to  prick  him  forward, 
the  other  reins  to  hold  him  in." 

It  is  faid  that  Ariftotle's  fcholars,  obferving  their  mafter  to 
grow  in  years,  and  with  no  profped  of  living  much  longer, 
begged  of  him  to  name  his  fucceifor;  and  as  he  had  only  two 
perfons  in  the  fchool  on  whom  the  choice  could  fall,  Menedemus 
the  Rhodian,  and  Theophraftus  the  Leihian,  he  determined  his 
choice  in  the  following  manner:  he  ordered  wine  to  be  brought 
him  of  Rhodes  and  LeftDos,  and  tafting  of  both  faid,  that  they 
were  excellent  in  their  kind;  the  lirft  indeed  ftrong,  but  that  of 
Ltibos  more  pleafant,  and  to  which,  therefore,  he  gave  the 
preference:  by  v.hich  his  fcholars  underftood  that  he  fpake  not 
of  the  v.ine,  but  of  his  fucceifor.  Others  relate,  that  Ariftotle 
itiade  this  choice  upon  his  privately  withdrawing  from  Alliens  to 

[s.]  Diogenes  Lairilus,  de  vit.  phjlcfoph.— Fabric  Eibl.  Gr«c.  tom.  II. 
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Chalcis;  which  he  did,  left  t!ie  Athenians  fliould  proceed  againil 
•him,  as  they  had  proceeded" againft  Socrates,  for  having  fpoken 
Irreverently  of  their  gods. 

Whatever  was  the  caufe,  Theophraftus  fuccceded  Ariftotle  in 
the  2d  year  of  the  1 14th  Olympiad,  or  about  324  before  Chrift; 
and  his  name  became  fo  famous  through  all  Greece,  that  he  had, 
foon  after,  neitr  two  thoufand  fcholars.  In  the  fourth  year  of 
the  li8th  Olympiad,  Sophocles,  not  the  tragic  poet,  but  fon  of 
Amphiclidcs,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  magiftrate,  procured 
a  law  to  be  made,  prohibiting,  upon  pain  of  death,  any  philo- 
fopher  to  teach  in  the  public  fchoels,  unlefs  he  was  liccnled  by 
the  fenate  and  people.  This  law  was  made  under  a  pretext  of 
regulating  the  government,  and  hindering  public  alTeniblies,  but 
in  reality  to  annov  Theophraftus.  By  this  decree  he  baniflied 
all  the  philofophers  out  of  the  city,  and  Theophraftus  among 
the  reft;  but  the  year  following  Philo,  a  tlifciple  of  Ariftotle, 
accufed  Sophocles  of  having  a6led  contrary  to  law,  laid  a  fine 
upon  him  of  five  hundred  talents,  and  called  home  the  philofo- 
phers; by  which  means  Theophraftus  returning,  was  reinftated 
in  his  fchool.  He  was  in  this  more  fortunate  than  Ariftotle, 
■who  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  his  profecutor  Eurymcdon  ;  and  he 
was  fo  much  honoured  by  the  Athenians,  that  Agnonides,  ac- 
cufing  him  of  impiety,  very  hardly  efcapcd  from  being  fined 
himfelf:  and  indeed  the  charadcr  given  of  iiim  is,  that  he 
■was  a  inan  of  fingular  prudence,  zealous  for  the  public  good, 
laborious,  ofticious,  affable,  liberal.  Plutarch  fays[Y],  when 
Erefus  was  opprefted  with  tyrants-,  who  had  ufurped  the  go- 
vernment, that  he  joined  with  his  countrymen  Phidias,  not  the 
famous  ftatuary,  and  out  of  his  own  eftate  contributed  with  him 
to  arm  thofe  who  had  been  banilhed;  who,  re-entering  the  city, 
expelled  the  traitors,  and  reftored  the  whole  ifle  of  Leftos  to  its 
liberty. 

His  many  and  excellent  accompliftiments  did  not  only  acquire 
him.  the  good-will  of  the  people,  but  the  efteem  and  familiarity 
of  kings.  He  was  the  friend  of  Caftander,  fuccefibr  of  Aridaeus, 
brother  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  ; 
and  Ptolemy,  fon  of  Lagus,  and  firft  king  of  Egypt,  kept  a 
conftant  correfpondence  with  this  philofopher.  At  laft  he  died, 
worn  out  with  extreme  old  age  and  fatigues:  all  Greece  la- 
mented him,  and  all  the  Athenians  aftifted  at  his  funeral.  Ci- 
cero faysjz],  that  Theophraftus  **  complained  of  nature,  as  he 
lay  upon  his  death- bed,  for  having  given  to  deers  and  crows  fo 
long  a  life,  which  was  ufelefs  to  tlictri,  while  (he  had  allotted 
men  an  extreme  fhort  life,  tbougli  it  ■vns  ^)i'  liie  grcateft  confe- 
quence  to  them  to  live  long:  fince,  it  the  age  of  men  was  ex!- 

[v]  Plutarch,  adverf.  Colotcn,  [z]  Tufcuhn.  quzft.  lib.  HI. 
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tended  to  a  greater  number  of  years,  their  lives  would  be  im- 
proved by  an  univerfal  knowledge,  and  all  arts  and  fciences 
brought  to  perfedion."  And  St.  Jerom  afT'ures  us,  that,  "at 
one  hundred  and  feven  years  of  age,  TheophraRus  lamented  that 
he  was  to  die,  juft  when  he  began  to  know  how  to  live."  But 
he  had,  in  faft,  much  more  reafon  to  complain  of  his  philofophy, 
for  fuflering  him  to  bemoan  himfelf  in  fo  ridiculous  a  manner; 
and  for  not  liaving  taught  him  to  think  more  juftly  and  worthily 
of  tilt  natural  order  and  conflitution  of  things.  Men  fpend 
long  lives  in  fuperfluous  and  vain  purfuits,  and  then  complain 
they  have  not  time  enough  for  necelTary  acquilitions:  whereas 
they  have,  as  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofc,  more  than  enough 
to  acquire  all  that  belongs  to  the  perfedlion  and  happinefs  ot 
their  natiircs.  Tlicoplirafhis  talked  much  better  fenfe  to  his 
fcholars,  v.hen  they  came  to  him  jiill  before  he  died,  and  aflced 
him  if  he  had  any  thing  to  fay  to  them.  "  Nothing,"  anfwered 
he,  "  but  that  the  life  of  man  lofeth  many  plea fu res  for  the  fake 
of  glory;  that  nothing  is  more  unprofitable  than  the  love  of 
fame,  which  promifeth  great  things  at  a  diitance,  but  deceiveth 
in  the  polFeflion:  therefore,  my  difciples,  be  content.  If  you  can. 
contemn  the  efteem  of  men,  which,  confidering  how  it  is  ufually 
bellowed,  is  not  worth  having,  you  will  fave  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  wearifomenefs:  and  if  it  abate  net  your  endeavours, 
honour  may  ftill  happen  to  be  your  reward.  Remember  only, 
that  in  life  there  are  many  ufelefs  things,  and  but  few  which 
tend  to  a  folid  good."  Thefe  were  his  lail  words,  and  wife  ones 
too. 

In  imitation  of  his  mafler  Aridotle,  he  compofcd  an  infinite 
number  of  works;  and,  indeed,  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  th«s 
ancients  exceeded  him  in  this  refpe6l.  Diogenes  Laertius 
reckons  up  more  than  two  hundred  ditfereat  trafts,  and  the  fub- 
j.e6ls  of  which  they  treated  ;  but  the  grcatcit  part  are  lofl.  Thofc 
tiiat  remain  are,  nine  books  of  the  "  Hiiiory  of  plants;"  lix  of 
the  *'  Caufes  of  plants;"  a  book  "  Of  (tones,"  "  Of  winds;" 
"  Of  fire;"  *'  Of  honey;"  '*  Of  the  figns  of  fair  weather;" 
"  Of  the  figns  of  tempcifs;"  Of  the  figns  of  rain;"  '*  Of 
fmells;"  *'  Of  fweat;"  "  Of  the  vertigo;"  "  Of  v/earincfs  ;"' 
*'  Of  the  relaxation  of  i!ie  nerves;"  "  Of  fwooning;"  "  Of 
fifh  which,  live  out  of  water;"  *'  Of  animals  which  ch:ir:gc  their 
colour;"  '*  Of  animals  which  are  born  fuddenly;"  "  Of  ani- 
mals fubjccl  to  envy;"  and,  '*  The  characters  of  men."  Thcftj 
are  what  remain  of  his  writiiigs:  among  which  the  la*!:,  riameiy, 
**  The  characters  of  men,"  has  been  by  far  the  ofteneit  printed, 
and  the  moft  read;  as  indeed  it  is  fitted  to  entertain  all  readers, 
while  the  reft  belong  only  to  men  of  fcience. 

THEOPHYLACT,  archbilhop  of  Achridia,  and  metropoli- 
'*n  of  all  Bulgaria,  an  eminent  ecclefiatuca'.   viiiter,   tiourilhed 
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in  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  born  and  educated  at  Conftan- 
tinople.  After  he  was  made  bifhop  he  laboured  diligently  to 
extend  the  faith  of  Chrifl:  in  his  diocefe,  when  there  were  ftill 
many  infidels;  but  met  with  much  difficulty,  and  many  evils  of 
which  he  occafionally  complains  in  his  epiftles.  He  was  bifhop 
in  1077,  and  probably  fnme  years  earlier.  How  long  he  lived 
is  uncertain.  The  works  of  this  bifhop  are  various.  I, 
.**  Commentariain  quatuor  Evangelia,"  folio,  Paris,  1631.  Xhefe 
as  well  as  the  reft  of  his  commentaries  are  very  much  taken 
from  St.  Chryfoftom.  2.  '*  Commentaries  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Apoifles,"  Greek  and  Latin,  publifhed  with  fome  ora- 
tions of  other  fathers,  Colon.  1568,  3.  "Commentaries  on 
St.  Paul's  epiftles,"  Greek  and  Latin,  folio,  Londini,  1636. 
4.  **  Commentaries  on  Four  of  the  Minor  Prophets:"  namely, 
Habbakuk,  Jonas,  Nahum,  and  Hofea,  8vo,  Latin,  Paris, 
1589.  The  commentaries  of  TheophylaCt  on  all  the  twelve 
minor  prophets  are  faid  to  be  extant  in  Greek,  in  fome  public 
iibrary  on  the  continent.  5.  **  Seventy-five  Epilfies,"  publifh- 
ed in  Greek,  with  notes,  by  John  Meurfius,  4to,  Leyden, 
1617.  They  are  alfo  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  6.  Three 
dr  four  fmaller  tra6ls,  fome  of  which  are  rather  doubtful. 

THEVENOT  (Melchisedec),  librarian  to  the  king  of 
France,  and  a  celebrated  writer  of  travels,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
162 1  [a],  and  had  fcarcely  gone  through  his  academical  iludies, 
when  he  difcovered  a  llrong  pallion  for  vlfiting  foreign  countries. 
At  firft  he  faw  only  part  of  Europe ;  but  then  he  took  great  care  to 
procure  very  particular  informations  and  memoirs  from  thofe  who 
Jiad  travelled  over  other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  out  of  thofe  com- 
poled  his  **  Voyages  and  Travels."  He  laid  down,  among  other 
things,  fome  rules,  together  with  the  invention  of  an  inftrument, 
for  the  better  finding  out  of  the  longitude,  and  the  declination 
of  the  needle ;  and  fome  have  thought,  that  thefe  are  the  bed 
things  in  his  works,  fince  travels  related  at  fecond-hand  can 
never  be  thought  of  any  great  authority  or  moment;  not  but 
Thevenot  travelled  enough  to  relate  fome  things  upon  his  own 
knowledge.  Another  paffion  in  him,  equally  ftrong  with 
that  for  travelling,  was  to  ccllc6t  fcarce  books  in  all  fciences, 
efpecially  in  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  hiftory;  and  in  this 
he  may  be  faid  to  have  fpent  his  whole  life.  When  he  had  the 
care  of  the  king's  library,  though  it  is  one  of  the  bell:  furniflied 
in  Europe,  he  found  two  thoufand  volumes  wanting  in  it,  which 
hehadin  hisown.  Bendes  printed  books,  hebrought  a  great  many 
manufcripts  in  French,  Englifh,  Spanifh,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Tuikifli,  and  Perfic.  The  marbles 
prefented  to  himby  Mr.  Nointel,  at  his  return  fromhis  enibaily  to 

[a]  Journal  des  fcavans.  torn.  ^X. 

a  C6n. 
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Conftantlnople,  upon  which  there  are  bas-reliefs  and  infcriptions 
of  almoft  two  thoufand  years  old,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
curiofuies  of  his  library.  He  fpent  mod  of  his  time  among  his 
books,  without  aiming  at  any  polt  of  figure  or  profit;  he  hsd, 
however,  two  honourable  employments ;  for  he  alFifled  at  a  con- 
clave held  after  the  death  of  pope  Innocent  X.  and  was  the 
French  king's  envoy  at  Genoa.  He  was  atincked  with  what  is 
called  s  flow  fi;ver  in  1692,  and  died  Odober  the  fame  year  at 
the  age  of  feventy-one.  According  to  the  account  given,  he 
managed  himfelf  very  improperly  in  this  illnefs:  for  he  diminilh- 
ed  his  Itrength  bv  abftinence,  while  he  fliould  have  increafed  it 
with  hearty  food  and  firong  wines,  which  was  yet  the  more  ne- 
celTary  on  account  of  his  great  age.  "  Thcvenot's  Travels  into 
the  Levant,  ^>:c."  were  publirtied  in  Englifh,  in  the  year  1687, 
folio;  they  had  been  publilhed  in  French,  at  Paris,  1663,  folio. 
He  wrote  alfo  *'  L'Art  de  nager,"  the  Art  of  Swinniiing,  i2mo, 
1696. 

THIERS  (John  Baptist),  a  learned  doclor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  feventecnth  centenary,  was 
born  at  Chartres,  about  1 636.  He  profelfed  belles-lettres  at  Paris, 
and  became  curate  of  Vibray,  in  the  diocefe  of  Mans,  where  he 
compofed  feveral  of  his  works,  and  where  he  died  in  February  28, 
1703,  aged  fixty-five.  He  left  a  great  many  works  which  are 
now  but  feldom  read,  though  they  are  very  learned  and  very  often 
lingular, 

*'  The  Hiftory  of  Perukes,"  is  one  of  his  mofl  known  and  cu- 
rious-' books.  He  deiigned  it  agairiR  thofe  ecclefiaftics,  who 
were  not  contented  to  wear  the'.r  own  hair.  The  year  1629, 
(fays  he j  ist'-.e  epoch  of  perukes  in  France.  He  maintains,  that 
MO  clergyman  wore  a  peruke  before  the  year  1660,  and  pre- 
tends that  there  is  no  inftance  of  it  in  antiquity.  He  obferves, 
that  cardinal  'de  Richelieu  was  the  firft  who  wcreacalol;  and  that 
the  biOiop  of  Evreux  having  prefixed  to  tne  life  of  St,  Francis 
de  Sales,  (which  he  prefented  to  pope  Alexander  Vf  II.)  a  print 
wherein  that  faint  appeared  with  a  leather  cap  on,  the  pope  had 
much  ado  to  accept  that  book,  attended  with  fuch  an  irregularity. 
M.  Thiers  exclaims  againft  thofe  ecclefiaftics,  uho  powder 
their  perukes,  and  wear  them  of  a  different  colour  from  theirown 
hair.  He  anfwers  the  arguments,  that  may  be  alledged  in  fa- 
vour of  the  clergy.  As  for  what  concerns  their  beard  and  their 
bands;  he  fays,  no  ecclefiaftic  wore  a  band  before  thejmiddle  of 
laft century.  There  have  been  many  variations  about  their  beard. 
Sometimes  fliaving  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  etfominacy,  and 
a  long  beard  appeared  very fuitable  with  the  facerdotal  gravity; 
and  fometimes  a  venerable  beard  was  accounted  a  piece  of 
pride  and  ftatelinefs.  When  cardinal  d'  Angennes  went  about  to 
take  polfefTion  of  his  bifliopric  of  Mans  in  1556  he  wanted 
Vol.  XIV.  Bb  zq. 
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an  cxprefs  order  from  the  king  to  be  admitted  with  his  long 
beard,  which  he  could  not  refolve  to  cut.  M  Thiers  acknow- 
ledges thofe  variations  about  the  beard  ;  but  he  maintains,  that 
the  difciplinc  has  been  con'tant  and  uniform  as  to  perukes  ;  and 
therefore,  he  fays,  thev  ougin  to  be  laid  afidc,  and  befccclies  tire 
pope  and  the  king  to  fupprcfs  fuch  a  novelty. 

Among  his  other  works  afc,  2.  *'  Traite  des  Supcrftitjoirs 
qui  regardent  les  Sacremens,"  4  vols,  i2mo,  a  book  ellcemcd 
agreeable  and  ufeful  by  thofe  of  his  own  communion.  3. 
*'  I'raite  de  Texpofition  du  Saint  Sacrament,  de  I'Autel,'"  1663, 
l2mo.  Some  have  efleemed  this  his  bell  prodiiclion.  Many 
other  articles  are  enumerated  by  his  biographers,  but  few  of 
them  intcrcfting  in  this  country. 

THIRLBY  (StyaX;,  L  L.  D,  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
EngliHi  critic,  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Thirlby,  vicar  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's in  Lticefter,  and  born  about  1692  [b^.  He  receiv- 
ed his  education  tirll  at  Leiceikr,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kilby,  froiii 
whofe  School  he  was  fent  in  three  years  to  Jefus  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Ihewed  early  in  life  great  promifes  of  excellence. 
From  his  mental  abilities  no  fmall  degree  of  future  eminenc« 
was  prefaged:.  but  the  fond  hopes  of  his  friends  were  unfortu- 
nately defeated  by  a  temper  which  was  naturally  indolent  and 
iquarrelfome ;  and  by  an  unhappy  addiction  to  drinking.  Among 
his  early  productions  of  ingenuity  was  a  Greek  copy  of  verles 
on  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  vifit  to  Solomon.  He  publilhed  "  An 
iinfwertoMr.  Whifton's  Seventeen  Sufpicions  concerning  Atha- 
liafius,  in  his  Hiftorical  Preface,  1712  [c]  ;"  and  obtained  a 
fellowlhip  of  his  college  by  the  exprefs  defire  of  Dr.  Afhton, 
who  faid,  **  he  had  had  the  honour  of  Itudying  with  him  when 
young:"  though  he  afterwards  fpoke  very  contemptuoufly  ol 
him  [_d'J  as  the  editor  of  *'  Juitin  Martyr,"  which  appeared  in 
1723,  in  folio;  and  the  dedication  to  which  has  always  beeii 
eonfidered  as  a  mafterly  product ipn,  in  Ityle  particularly.  7"hus 
far  Mr.  Thirlby  went'on  in  the  divinity  line;  but  his  verfatiliiy 
led  him  to  try  the  round  of  v.  hat  are  called  the  learned  profeflions. 
Plis  nexl  ■''-trfuit  was  phyfic,  and  for  a  while  he  was  called 
**  Dodlor,  He  then  ixudied  the  civil  law,  in  which  he  lectured 
while  the  late  Sir  Edward  Walpole  was  his  pupil;  but  he  was 
a  carelefs  tutor,  fcarceiy  ever  reading  lectures.  The  late  learned 
Dr.  Jortin,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils,  was  very  early  in  life  re-r 
TTommended  by  liira  to  tran;::;£c  feme  of  Eultatbius's  notes  for 

[b]  Anecdotes  of  Boivyer,  p.  31;  ck-  upon  tiirm."  Preface.— It  appears  bj 
iar^jcd  by  fubfequcnt  coirmunkitions.  ajwthcr  triift  in  this  controvcify,  that  Mr, 

[c]  «'  Written  by  one  very  youngj  and,  Thirlby  was  then  "  about  zo  ycaj;s  old." 
%en5?.y  add,  at  fuch  broken  hours  as  many  [r>]  The  proof  of  this  aflertion  refts  on 
•Bccflliry  avocations  and  a  very  uniittdct  a  letter  of  D^,  Afl»tOl>»  an*KXcd  tg  tia^ 
Hi:«of  iicaltlu.vouldXufisiiii'4»to  btilow  ;uticlc,  p.  37s. 
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^he  life  of  ''  Pope's  Homer,"  and  complained  *'  that  Pope  hav- 
ing accepted  and  approved  his  performance,  never  tefKified  any 
curiofity  or  defire  to  fee  him  [  e]."  The  civil  law  line  difpleaf- 
ing  him,  he  applied  to  common  law,  and  had  chambers  taken  for 
him  in  the  Temple  by  his  friend  Andrew  Rcid,  with  a  view  of 
being  entered  of  that  fociety,  and  being  called  to  the  bar;  but  of 
this  fcheme  he  likewife  grew  weary.  He  came,  however,  to 
London,  to  the  hoiife  of  his  friend  lir  Edward  Walpole,  who 
precured  for  him  the  office  of  a  king's  waiter  in  the  port  of 
London,  in  May,  1741,  a  finecure  place,  worth  about  lool.  per 
annum.  While  lie  was  in  fir  Ed\Aard's  houfc,  he  kept  a  mifccl- 
laneous  book  of  memorables,  containing  whatever  was  faid  or 
tlone  amifs  by  Sir  Edward  or  any  part  of  his  family.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  days  were  paffed  in  private  lodgings,  where  he 
lived  in  a  very  retired  manner,  feeing  only  a  few  friends,  and  in- 
tlulging  occalionally  in  exccihve  drinking,  being  fometimes  in  a 
(}ute  of  intoxication  for  five  or  fix  weeks  together;  and,  as  is 
uliial  with  fuch  men,  appeared  to  be  fo  even  when  fober;  and 
in  his  cups  he  was  jealous  and  quarrelfome.  .  An  acquaintance 
who  found  him  one  day  in  the  ftreets  haranguing  the  crowd,  and 
took  him  home  by  gentle  violence,  was  afterwards  highly  ellcemed 
by'l'hiiibv  for  not  relating  the  (lory.  He  contributed  fome  notes 
to  Theobald's  Shakfpe^re;  and  afterwards  talked  of  an  editon  of 
his  own.  Dr  Jortin  undertook  to  read  over  that  Poet,  with 
a  view  to  mark  the  palfages  where  lie  had  either  imitated  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  or  at  lead:  had  fallen  into  the  fame  thoughts  and 
cxprtllions.  Thiriby,  hov/eyer,  diopr  his  delign  ;  but  left'a  Shak- 
fpeare,  with  fome  abufive  remarks  on  Warburton  in  the  margin 
of  the  firlf  volume,  and  a  very  kw  attempts  at  emendations; 
which  fir  f^dward  Walpole,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  all  his  books 
and  papers,  lent  to  Dr.  Johnfon  when  he  was  preparing  his  va- 
luable edition  of  "Shakfpearc"  for  the  prefs;  and  the  name  of 
Thiriby  appears  in  it  as  a  comrnentator.    He  died  Dec.  19,  1753, 

As  the  edition  of  "  Juftin  Martyr"  was  the  magnum  opus  of 
Dr.  Thirl'y,  and  he  is  a  writer  of  whom  little  has  ever  hitherto 
been  faid,  this  article  (hall  be  enlarged  with  the  opinions  of 
fume  eminent  fcholars  on  that  performance. 

"  Tlie  learned  Air.  Thiriby,  fellow  of  Jefus  college,  is  pub- 
liOiing  a  new  edition  of  '  Juitin  Martyr's  two  Apologies,'  and 
his  *  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew.'  The  Greek  text  v*'ill  be 
printed  exactly  according  to  R.  Stephens's  edition.  T"he  verhon 
is  Langiijs's,  corre6led  in  innumerable  places.  On  the  fame 
page  with  the  text  and  verfionare  printed  the  notes  and  emenda- 
tions of  the  Editor,   with  feled  notes  of  all  the  former  editors, 

[e]  See  Dr.  Johnfon's  Life  of  Pope,  Cit^^  edition,  p.  65}  and  fee  alfo  a  Letter  of 
Fepron,  ii»  tjie    "  Additio.u  to  Pope."     Vol.  U.  p.  u6. 

B  b  2  and 
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and  of  Scaliger,  Caufabon,  Salmafuis,  Capellus,  Valefius,  and 
other  learned  men.  The  mod  felefted  places  have  been  collated 
with  the  MS.  from  which  R.  Stephens's  edition  was  taken,  and 
the  variations  are  inferttd  in  their  proper  places.  At  the  end  are 
bifliop  Pearfon's  notes  from  the  margin  of  his  book,  and  Dr. 
Davis's  notes  upon  the  firfl  *  Apology  ,,'  both  now  firfl:  printed." 
Mr.  BowvcR,  in  *'  Bibliolheca  Literaria,"  N"  I.  p.  47. 

**  You  are  much  millaken  in  thinking  Thirlby  wants  fome 
money  from  you  (though  in  truth  he  wanrs) :  you  are  only  taken 
in  to  adorn  his  triumph  by  a  letter  of  applaule,  though  I  think 
you  may  fpare  that  too ;  for  he  is  fct  forth  in  his  coach,  with 
great  oltentation,  to  vifit  his  patron.  I  have  not  had  tl'.e  patience 
to  read  all  his  dedication,  but  have  feen  enough  to  obferve,  that 
it  is  ftuffed  with  felf-conceit,  and  an  infolent  contempt  of  others, 
Bentley  efpecially,  whom  he  again  points  out  in  p.  18  [f].  He 
flicks  not  to  fling  fcorn  upon  Juliin  himfelf,  as  a  trifling  writer, 
beneath  his  dignity  to  confider,  and  fo  abfurd  a  reafoner  as  only 
pejftyme  litura  can  mend.  I  have  read  about  fixty 'pages  of  his 
performance,  and  am  really  afhamed  to  hnd  fo  much  felf-fuffi- 
ciency,  and  infufficicncy.  I  am  almoit  provoked  to  turn  critick 
myfelf,  and  let  me  tempt  you  to  a  little  laughter,  by  proinifing 
to  Ibewyou  fome  conceits  upon  Juliin  ;  which  are  under  no  name 
in  Thirlby 's  edition."  Dr.  Charles  AJhton  to  Dean  Mofs^ 
l'J2^,   MS. 

*'  I  think  fomebody  has  told  me,  that  '  Juflin  Martyr's  Apo- 
logy' has  been  lately  publifhed  from  Dr.  Alhton's  papers;  by 
whom  1  know  not.  His  '  Hieroclcs'  lliews,  that  Needham  was 
not  equal  to  that  work:  has  this  the  fame  view  with  regard  to 
Thirlby?     That  man  was  loft  to  the  republick  of  letters  very 

[f]  He  treats  Dr.  Bentley  in  that  pagf;  an  eminent  author  (Dr,  Hickes),   is  very 

with  the  higheft  contempt,  as  he  had  done  aptly    compared  to  a   great   and    mighty 

■ictore  in  his  preface.     He  treats   Meric  prince,   who    dying,    leaves    behind    him 

Cafaubon  and  naac   VojTius  in  a  manner  many  plans  of  noble  and  curious  buildings, 

not  much  different;  and    of  the   learned  foundations  of  others  j  others  erefted  above 

Dr.  Grabe  he  fpeaks  in  his  Preface  as  fol-  ground,    fome    half,   others    almoft,    and 

iovvs:    *<  Grabius  vir  bonus,  nee  indoftus  others  prefedly  finiihed.    Such  are  tlie  re- 

fuit,  et  in  fcriptis   patrum  apprime  verfa-  mains  left  u^  by  this  great  mafter- builder, 

tus,  crlticus  non  fuit,  neq\ie  effc   potuit,  as  may  appear  by  the  catalogue  of  his  Ma- 

utpotenequc  inger.io,  neque  judicio,  neque  nufcripts.     Still  the  learned,   who  could 

fi  verum  dicere  licet  dodrirui,  fatis  ad  earn  belt  judge  of  his  great  talents,  readily  offer 

rem  inlhttctus."     Kow   different  is  this  him  that  iHcenfe  of  praife,  which  is  juftly 

from  the  character  given  him  by  that  learn-  due  to  his  profound  erudition  ;  whereby  h« 

ed  and  truly  good  man  Mr.  Nclfoa,  in  his  vras  qualified  to  enlighten   the  dark  and 

"  Life  of  billiop  Bull,"  p.  402.     "  But  obfcure   parts  of  ccclefwftical  hiftory,    to 

who  can  mention  Dr.  Grabc  without  a  deep  trace   tlie  original  frame  and  ftate  of  the 

and  particular  concern  for  fo  great  a  man,  Chrillim  church,  and  to  rertore  the  facred 

in  the  very  prime  of  his  age,  when  we  ex-  volumes,  the  pillars  of  our  faith,  to  their 

pedled  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  indefatiga-  primitive  perfedion."   Dr,  Ashton,  MS, 

ble  ftudies,  which  were  chiefly  converfant  Letter,  m  above, 
about  Chrittian  antic^uities,  and  v.ho,  by 

furprizingly ; 
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turprizlngly ;  he  went  oft,  and  returned  no  more."     Mr.  Clarke 
of  Chichepr  to  Mr.Bowycr,  March  lo,  1 768. 

THOMAS  (William),  D.  D.  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  was 
fon  of  Mr.  John  Thomas,  a  linen-draper  in  the  city  of  Briflol 
[g],  who  lived  in  a  houfe  of  his  own  on  the  bridge  in  that 
town,  where  the  bilhop  was  born  on  Thiirfday,  February  2, 
1613,  and  baptized  there  in  St.  Nicholas's  church,  on'  the 
Friday  following.  He  was  of  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family, 
as  appears  by  a  pedigree  taken  out  of  the  Heralds-office  by 
William  Thomas  lord  bilhop  of  Worccfter  in  1688,  to  prove  his 
right  to  the  Herbert  arms.  His  mother  w^as  Elizabeth  Blount, 
defcended  from  the  Blounts  of  Eldersfield,  in  the  county  of 
Worcefter.  His  grandfather,  William  Thomas,  was  recorder 
of  Caermarthen,  where  he  and  his  family  had  for  a  long  time 
lived  in  great  credit;  and  the  earl  of  Northampton,  then  lord 
prefident  of  Wales,  gave  him  this  chara6ler,  "  that  he  was'thc 
wifeft  and  moft  prudent  perfon  he  ever  knew  member  of  a  cor- 
poration:" this  gentleman,  after  the  death  of  their  fon,  under- 
took the  care  of  his  grandfon  ;  which  truft  he  executed  with  the 
greateft  care  and  attention,  placing  him  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 
Morgan  Owen,  mafter  of  the  public  fchool  at  Caermarthen, 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Landaff:  here  he  continued  till  he  went  to 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  the  (Ixteenth  year  of  hrs  age,'in 
Michaelmas  term  1629;  from  hence  he  removed  to  Jefns  Col- 
lege, where  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  1632,  and  foon  after 
was  chofeji  fellow  of  the  college,  and  appointed  tutor  by  the 
principal:  here,  according  to  the  fafliion  of  the  times,  he  ftudied 
much  fchool  philofophy  and  divinity,  epitomizing  with  his  own 
hand  all  the  works  of  Ariftotle:  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A. 
Feb.  12,  1634,  was  ordained  deacon  by  John  Bancroft,  birtiop 
of  Oxford,  at  Chrid  Church,  June  4;  1637,  and  prieft  in  the 
year  following  at  the  fame  place,  and  by  the  fame  bifhop.  Soon 
after  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  Penbryn,  in  Cardiganihire,  and 
chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  prefented  him  to 
the  vicarage  of  Laugharn,  with  the  rectory  of  Lanfedurnen  an- 
nexed. This  prefentation  being  difputed,  he  determined  to  give 
it  up  ;  but  the  earl  encouraged  him  to  perfevere,a(lLning  him  that 
he  would  be  at  all  the  expence  and  trouble:  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  difpute  was  foon  ended,  and  Mr.  Thomas  inftituted: 
here  he  determined  to  refide,  having  no  other  thoughts  or  deligns 
but  how  belt  to  perform  his  duty;  and  that  he  might  be  more 
fixed,  and  finding  the  inconveniences  of  a  folitary  fingle  life,  he 
refolved  to  marry.  The  perfon  he  chofe  was  Blanch  Samyne, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Peter  Samyne,  a  Dutch  merchant  in  Lyme- 
ftreet,  London,  of  an  ancient  and  good  family,  by  whom  he  ha4 

[c]  Hiftory  ofWurcefterfliirE,  by  Dr.  Nalb,  vol.  JI.  p.  clvHi. 
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eight  children,  William,  who  died  young,  Ptter,  John,  Blanch, 
Bridget,  VViiliam,  Sarah,  and  Elizabeth.  Here  he  religiouily 
performed  every  duty  of  a  parifh  pricit,  eflecming  his  employ- 
ment not  a  trade,  but  a  truft,  till  about  the  year  1644,  a  party  of 
the  parliament  horfe  came  to  Laugharn,  and  enquired  whether 
that  Pupifli  pried:  Mr.  Thomas  was  llill  there,  and  whether  he 
continued  reading  the  liturgy,  and  praying  for  the  queen  ;  and 
one  of  them  adding,  that  he  fhould  go  to  church  next  Sunday, 
and  if  Mr.  Thomas  perfevercd  in  praying  for  that  drab  of  the 
whore  of  Babylon,  he  would  certainly  piltol  him.  Upon  this 
Mr.  Thomas's  friends  earncftly  preifcd  him  to  abfent  himfelf  j 
but  he  rcfufed,  thinking  it  would  be  a  negledl  of  duty.  He  no 
fooner  began  the  fervice,  than  the  foldiers  came  and  placed  them- 
felvcs  in  the  next  pew  to  him,  and  when  he  prayed  for  the 
queen,  one  of  them  fnatched  the  book  out  of  his  hand,  and  threw 
it  at  his  head,  faying,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  praying  for  a 
\Vhore  and  a  rogue?"  The  preacher  bore  it  with  patience  and 
compofure;  but  the  foldier  who  hud  committed  the  affront  was 
inftantly  feized  with  fuch  anxiety  and  compunction,  that  his 
companions  were  forced  to  carry  him  away.  Mr.  Thomas 
continued  the  fervice,  and  delivered  the  fermon  with  his  ufual 
emphafis  and  propriety;  and  when  he  relumed  to  his  houfe,  he 
there  found  t'lC  fcldiers  ready  to  beg  his  pardon,  and  defiring  his 
prayers  to  God  for  them.  When  this  happened,  he  was  about 
thirty-three  years  old.  Soon  after,  the  parliament  committee  de-> 
prived  him  of  the  living  of  Laugharn;  and  though  a  principal 
member  of  that  body  had  been  his  pupil  and  particular  friend, 
yet  he  refufed  to  fliew  him  any  favour,  faying,  "  If  he  was  his 
father,  he  would  do  liim  no  fervice  unlefs  he  would  take  the 
covenant."  From  this  time  till  the  ieii;oration,  Mr.  Thomas 
endured  great  hardihips,  being  a  fiifFercr  to  the  amount  of 
above  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and,  for  the  fupport  of  his  fa- 
mily, obliged  to  teach  a  private  fchool  in  the  country  ;  and 
though  his  friends  often  made  him  liberal  prefents,  yet  his  wife 
and  numerous  family  were  frequently  in  want  of  common  ne- 
ceflaries. 

At  the  Reftoration  A'Ir.  Thomas  was  re-inllated  in  his  living, 
and  by  the  king's  letters  patent  made  chanter  of  St.  David's.  In 
this  year  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  divinity,  carrying  with 
him -a  letter  from  the  chancellor,  who  faid  thus  of  him:  "  I 
have  heard  of  his  great  worth  and  defcrts,  as  well  in  refpecl  of 
his  leariiing'and  orthodox  judgement,  as  of  his  mcft  exemplary 
life  and  convcrfation."  In  the  year  1661,  he  was  prefented  to 
the  reftory  of  Llanbeder  in  the  Valley,  in  the  county  of  Pem- 
broke, by  lord  chancellor  Hyde,  and  made  chaplain  to  the  duke 
i)f  York,  whom  he  attended  in  his  voyage  to  L'unkirk,  in 
Tvhofe  family  he  continued  Ibme  time,  and  with  whom  he  was  in 
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l>nc  otthe  fea  engagements  againft  the  Dutch.  By  the  intereft 
of  the  duke  and  the  chancellor  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery 
of  Worcefter,  Nov.  25,  1665,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Warmeitry,  deceafcd.  Here,  though  a  ftrangcr,  he  behaved 
himfelf  in'fuch  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  affeflions  of  all  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county,  particubrly  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  lord 
Windfor,  afterwards  created  earl  of  Plymouth,  and  fir  John 
Pakington:  the  laft,  that  he  might  enjoy  more  of  his  company, 
prefcnted  him  to  the  redory  of  JHampton  Lovet  in  the  beginning 
tjf  the  year  1670.  Upon  this  he  quitted  his  living  at  Laugharn, 
'and  removed  his  family  to  Hampton.  Here  he  enjoyed  an  eaiy 
and  pleafant  retirement,  and  he  was  often  heard  to  fay  that  this 
was  the  pleafanteft  part  of  his  life;  and  that  here  he  had  more 
quiet  and  fatisfadion  within  himfelf  than  when  he  was  after- 
wanls  in  the  highcft  order  of  the  church.  Here  alfo  he  found  time 
to  fearch  into  antiquity,  to  enlarge  his  mind,  and  to  enrich  it  with 
fruitful  knowledge:  but  his  pleafures  were  not  without  alloy, 
for,  during  his  refidence  here  in  the  year  1677,  his  beloved 
wife  died,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  lide  ailes  of  the  ca- 
thedral church  of  Wore  Her.  In  this  yt-ar  alfo  lie  was  promoted 
to  the  fee  of  St.  DavidV,  and  held  the  deanery  of  Worcefter 
in  commendam.  He  vi'as  very  acceptable  to  the  gentry  and 
clergy  of  that  diocefe;  he  had  been  bred  up  among  fhen;,  fpoke 
their  language,  and  had  been  a  fellow-fufferer  with  many  of 
them  in  the  late  troublefome  times.  His  behaviour  conF.imed 
their  expectations,  his  generous  temper  agreed  with  their,  but 
iiis  chief  concern  was  not  fo  much  tf)  pleafe  their  humours,  as  to 
correal  their  morals,  and  fave  their  fouis;  to  prom.ote  true 
piety  and  goodnefs,  and  to  fow  the  feeds  of  holinefs  among 
tiiem.  He  began  to  repair  the  palaces  at  Brecknock  and  Aber- 
guilly;  he  preached  frequently  in  feveral  parts  of  his  diocefe  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  was  very  inflrumental  in  pro- 
moting the  tranllation  of  the  Bible  into  WeKh.  He  endeavoured 
all  he  could  to  remove  the  cathedral  fervlce  from  St.  David's  to 
Caermarthen  ;  the  former  being  a  place  of  no  trade,  little  fre- 
quented, lltuated  in  a  corner  of  the  kingdom,  twelve  long  miles 
from  any  market  town,  the  cathedral  ruinous,  the  bifliop's 
palace  quite  demolKhed,  no  refidence  kept,  the  canons  never  at- 
tending, except  to  receive  their  revenues,  and  not  one  Ihilling 
laid  out  in  repairing  the  cathedral  "after  the  Rcftoration.  On 
the  contrary,  Caermarthen  he  knew  to  be  a  rich,  and  populous, 
town  ;  the  great  church  capable  of  being  made  decent  and 
handfome,  and  the  cpifcopal  houfe  of  Aberguilly  very  near, 
where  the  bifhop  conitantly  refided  [hJ.     On  thofe  motives  he 

[h]   Sec  Heylin's  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  p,  54,  fecond  edition, 
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fet  about  the  work  very  heartily,  but  met  with  the  fame  fuccefs 
as  bifhop  Barlow  had  done  before. 

Having  been  bifhop  oi  St.  Drivid'sfix  years,  be  was  cranflated 
to  the  fee  of  VVorceder,  in  ihe  place  of  bilhop  Fleetwood.     As 
foon  as  he  k.new  of  this  appointment,  his  lordllilp,  who  never 
was  a  lovi.r  of  money,  defied  from  any  further  treaty  with  fe- 
veral  tenants  of  the  biflioprick  of  St.  David's,  and  refui'cd  very 
confiderable    fines,   afterwards    received    by   biOiop   "W'omack. 
He  went  to  Worcefter  in  Augu{t,  1683,  and  was  Conducted  to 
his  palace  by  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  his  diocefe,  where  they 
were  entertained  vcy  handfomcly,  and  ever  after  found  a  plen- 
"  tiful  -able  and  hearty  welcome;  he  being  always  of  opinion  that, 
in  order  to  amend  the  morals  of  the  people,  the  firft  flep  was  to 
gain  their  acquaintance  and  affedion.      Upon  this  principle,  he 
was  a  great  lover  of  hofpiiality  and  charity,   the  poor  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  daily  fed  at  his  door,  and  he  fent  provifions 
twice  a  week  to  the  common   prifon,  befides  very  large  fums 
given  where  he  faw  octafion.    Some  may  think  that  he  carried  this 
matter  to  excefs  ;   for  though  he  frequently  was  heard  to  fay, 
*'  he  dreaded  debt  as  a  fin,"  through  his  extenfive  charity,  and 
the  neceffary  calls  of  a  riumerous  family,  he  fometimes  brought 
himfelfto  the  verge  of  it,  he  laid  not  up  for  himfelf  or  his  chil- 
dren; and,  when  charged  by  feveral  for  not   providing  for  his 
own  houfehold,   his  anfwer  always  was,  *<  that   no   bifhop  or 
pried  was  to  enrich  himfelf  with,  or  raifehisfamilyoutof  the  reve- 
nues of  the  church  ;  that  the  facred  canons  forbade  it ;  and  that 
for  his  part  he  was  refolved  that  none  of  his  Oiouid  be  the  richer 
for  them,  as  he  was  only  God's  ifeward,  and  bound  to  difpenfe 
them  to  his  glory  in  works  of  charity  and  piety."     He  was  ex- 
tremely careful  what  perfons  he   ordained  ;  his  cenfures  were 
alfo  exprelled  in  the  foiteft  words,  and  with  an  humble  air  of 
fuch  tendernefs  and   brotherly  compaflion  as  always  gained  the 
more  ingenuouiS,  and  left  the  incorrigible  without  excufe.     He 
conftantly  attended  hx  o'clock  prayers  in  the  cathedral,   fo  long 
as  his  health   woidd  permit ;  and  upon  complaint  from  arch- 
bifhop  Sl.eldon,  date  June  4,   1670,  that  the  duties  of  reading 
the  church  fervice  and  adminiftering  the   facranjcnts  were  too 
much  neglected  by  dignified  perfons,  "  the  deans  and  canons,  as 
if  it  were  an  office  below  thein,  and  left  for  the  moft  pah  to  be 
performed  by  'heir  vicars  or  petty  canons,  to   the  offence  of 
the  church's  friends,  and  the  advantage   of  feftaries,  and  their 
own  juft  reproach;"  he,   together   with   the   prebendaries,    fo 
ordered  the  refidence,  that  one  or  two  of  them   generally  offi- 
ciated at  the  communion.     The  bilhop,  at  his  nrfl  vifitation  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  by  his  own  autliority,  and  their  concur- 
rence, procured  a  chapter  act  to  be  made,  to  oblige  the  preben- 
daries to  be  refident  two  at  a  time  in  every  month  ;  this  being 
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done  with  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Hickes,  then  dean,  and  Dr. 
Hopkins,  a  worthy  prebendary  of  the  church,  palfed  without 
the  lead  appearance  of  uneafinefs  in  any  one  member  of  the  fo- 
ciety.  Ti:e  money,  Avhich  at  former  vifitations  was  ufually  ex- 
pended in  entertaining  the  bifhops,  he  ordered  to  be  laid  out  in 
books  for  the  library,  and  entertained  the  church  at  his  own 
charge;  he  was  befides  a  confiderable  benefa6lor  to  the  library, 
the  books  about  this  time  being  brought  from  an  inconvenient 
room  on  the  fouth  llde  of  the  church,  and  placed  in  the  chapter- 
houfe,  a  very  elegant  room  capable  of  containing  a  noble  col- 
le6lion  of  books  [i]  .  The  bilhop  was  often  prel'ent  in  the  Con- 
fiftory  court,  whereby  he  much  prevented  the  frivolous  fuits,  and 
expedited  the  dilatory  proceedings,  which  at  that  time  were  much 
complained  of.  In  the  year  1683,  Archbifhop  Bancroft  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  bifhop,  complaining  of  a  cufloni  which  then  and 
for  many  years  after  continued,  of  preaching  the  fermon  in  the 
body  of  the  cathedral,  the  piayers  being  read  in  the  choir:  the 
origin  of  this  culfom  was,  that  as  there  vv'as  no  fermon  in  the 
parifh  churches,  the  fcvtral  parifliioners  rnight,  aft^r  tiieir  own 
prayers,  attend  the  fermon  of  fome  eminent  preacher  in  the 
cathedral.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  the  f'rench  Proteltants, 
and  contributed  largely  to  their  fupport. — In  the  year  168-7/ 
when  the  king  made  his  progrefs  through  part  of  England, 
the  bifhop  fent  his  fervant  to  Bath,  to  invite  his  majefty  to  his 
palace  at  Worcefter,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining 
him  an  the  23d  day  of  Auguft,  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  He 
inet  him  at  the  j^ate  of  his  palace,  attended  by  his  clergy,  and 
in  a  fhort  Latin  fpeech  v/elcomed  him  to  the  city.  Hisniajefty 
walked  upon  a  large  piece  of  white  broad  cloth  of  the  manu- 
fadlure  of  the  city,  all  ftrewed  with  flowers,  which  reached 
from  the  palace  gate  to  the  flairs  leading  up  to  the  great  hall: 
as  he  went  along,  he  faid,  "  My  lord,  this  looks  like  White- 
hall." Having  refrelhed  himfelf  after  his  journey,  he  went  to 
fee  the  cathedral,  the  dean  attending  his  majefty  to  the  collecye 
■gate,  from  whence  he  went  to  fee  the  curiofities  of  the  town, 
and  among  the  reft,  was  iLewn  where  the  battle  was  fought 
between  Oliver  and  his  royal  brother  [kJ. 

The  next  morning  being  the  feaft  of  St,  Bartholomew,  the 
king  went  to  hear  mafs  at  the  Popifh  chapel,  built  at  his  accef- 
fion  to  the  crown,  on  the  eij.ft  fide  of  Foregate-ftreet,  attended 
by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  whom,  when   they  came  to  the 

[i]   See  Dr.  Hopkins's  Life  prefixed  to  William  Bagnal,  who  then  lived  in  Sid- 

his  I'ermons.  bury,  turned  out  his  own  horfe  ready  fad- 

f  x]  The  king's  efcape  after  the  defeat  died,  upon  which  his  majefty  fled  through 

in  this  battle  is  thus  related  ;  his  majefty  St.  Martin's  gate,  and  fo  to  Bofcobel.    Dr. 

being  forced  to  alight  from  his  horfe  to  get  Thomas,  when  dean  of  Worcefter,  mar- 

into  Sidbury-gate,   and  a  cry   being  made  ried    his    eldeft   fon  to  a  daughter  of  this 

for  a  horfe  to  rcjnount  the  king,   a  Mr,  Mr.  Bagnal. 
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gate  of  the  chapel,  his  majefty  aflced  if  they  would  not  go  iri 
with  him  ;  to  which  the  mayor  with  a  becoming  fpirit  replied, 
"  I  think  we  have  attended  your  majelly  too  far  already." 
This  worthy  magiftrate,  who  preferred  his  religion,  and  duty 
to  his  country,  to  every  other  confideration,  Ihould  have  his 
name  recorded  in  letters  of  gold  :  Dr.  Nafh  took  pains  to  find 
out  who  it  was,  and  believed  it  to  be  cither  Thomas  Bcarcroft 
or  Thomas  Sherwin ;  the  former  was  eleded  by  the  new 
charter,  the  latter  by  the  old  charter  redored.  Upon  this  an- 
fwer  made  by  the  mayor,  the  king  went  into  the  Popifh  chapel, 
and  the  mayor,  with  all  the  Protellants  who  attended  him,  went 
to  the  college  church,  where,  when  divine  fcrvice  was  ended^ 
the  biiliop  waited  on  his  majefty  till  dinner  came  in,  and  the 
meat  being  fet  on  the  table,  he  oHercd  to  fay  grace;  but  the 
king  was  pleafed  to  fay,  that  he  would  fpare  him  that  trouble, 
for  he  had  a  chaplain  of  his  own,  upon  which  the  good  old  man 
■withdrew,  not  without  tears  in  his  eyes.  As  foon  as  the  dinner 
was  over,  his  majefty  proceeded  in  his  progrefs  to  Ludlow, 
having  exprefled  himfclf'well  pleafed  with  the  attendance  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  his  entertainment  by  the" 
biftiop,  which,  his  lordftiip  fays  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend, 
though  very  chargeable  to  him,  yet  he  did  not  grudge  it,  as  he 
hoped  he  had  done  the  church  fome  credit  by  it.  The  whit6 
troad  cloth  on  which  his  majefty  walked  from  the  palace  gate 
to  the  ftairs  leading  to  the  great  hall,  coft  his  lordfhip  27I.  it 
ivas  rolled  up  after  .his  majefty,  and  taken  away  by  his  attend- 
ants as  belonging  to  his  wardrobe. 

While  theking  was  at  Worcefter,  the  neighbouring  Diflen- 
ters  of  all  denominations  fent  their  addreiles  to  him,  which  the 
earl  of  Plymouth,  being  lord-lieutenant,  was  to  receive,  and 
to  deliver  to  the  king.  When  he  brought  the  two  hrft,  the 
kingafked  him  what  religion  the  men  who  brought  them  were 
of.  "  Indeed,  Sir,"  replied  the  lord-lieutenant,  *'  I  did  not 
al"k  them  ;  but  I  know  by  their  looks  they  are  neither  of  your 
religion,  nor  mine."  But  now  the  good  biihop's  troubles  drew 
on  apace :  the  penal  laws  againft  Non-conformifts  were  fuf- 
pended  ;  and  May  4,  1688,  the  king  ordered  the  bilhops  to 
take  care  that  his  declarati(«i  ftiould  be  read  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  on  the  20th  and  27th  of  the  faid  month,  and 
in  all  other  churches  and  chapels  the  third  and  tenth  of  Jnne. 
The  archbiftiop  and  ftx  billiops  prefented  a  petition  againft  it  ; 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  they  were  fent  to  th« 
Tower ;  this  was  a  great  grief  to  the  bifliop,  not  that  he  was 
concerned  for  anv  fault  or  mifbehaviour  of  his  brethren,  or  for 
the  calamity  that  had  befallen  tfiem,  for  he  often  wifhed  that 
he  had  been  with  them,  to  bear  his  teftimony  in  fo  good  a 
caufe,  and  to  have  a  Ihare  with  them  la  their  honourable  fuf- 
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icrlngs,  but  he  was  troubled  to  think  on  that  Impending  ftorm 
which  he  toreiaw  might  tall  on  the  church:  liowever,  both  he 
and  the  dean  ("Dr.  Hickes)  refolved  not  to  difpcrfe  the  decla- 
ration, and  lignified  to  all  the  clergy  his  utter  didikc  of  it. 
Soon  after  he  received  a  letter  from  court,  containing  a  repri- 
mand for  not  obeying  the  king's  orders  ;  the  anfwer  to  which, 
as  he  himfelf  fays,  without  any,  tin6hire  of  colhifion,  but  de- 
claratory of  his  firm  refolution  not  to  comply.  Upon  king 
William's  acceiHon,  his  ill  health  would  not  allow  him  to  attend 
the  convention  ;  and  indeed  he  never  approved  of  the  prince 
of  Orange's  being  declared  king,  and  much  lefs  of  that  a6fc 
which  obliged  all  perfons  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  kin^ 
William  and  queen  Mary,  or  to  forfeit  tlieir  offices,  their 
livings,  and  their  temporal  fubfiitence.  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  refolved  to  forfake  all,  rather  than  adl  contrary  to  his 
former  oaths,  and  homage,  which  he  had  paid  to  king  James; 
and  although  he  writes  to  Kettlewell,  and  fays,  "  If  my  heart 
do  not  deceive  me,  and  God's  grace  do  not  fail  me,  I  think  1 
could  fuffer  at  a  ib.ke  rather  than  take  this  oath,"  yet  it  docs  not 
appear  that  he  ufed  any  perfualions  to  prevent  others  from  taking 
it,  only  freely  gave  his  opinion,  and  advifed  them  fmcerely  to 
confult  their  own  confciences.  This  was  what  he  fiiid  to  the 
clergy;  and  when  a  grandfon  of  his,  Dr.  William  Thomas,  of 
whom  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter,  then  a  Undent  in  Trinity-col- 
lege, Cambridge,  confulted  him  on  this  critical  point,  he  left 
him  to  his  own  liberty,  and  the  feelings  of  his  own  confcience. 
In  one  of  his  fermons  he  fays,  ^'  An  humble  man  fubmits, 
fufpecSls  his  own  judgement,  hath  a  venerable  efteem  for  his 
fuperiors  ;  if  ftartled  by  any  conftitutions  in  church  and  ftate, 
he  frequently  prays,  feriouily  difcourfes,  modeftly  counfels 
with  others;  if  after  all  expedients  he  remains  diifatisfied, 
if  he  cannot  fwim  with  the  llream,  he  will  not  trouble  the 
waters." 

The  limited  time  for  taking  the  oaths  drawing  near,  he  pre- 
pared himfelf  for  leaving  the  palace,  and  vacating  the  fee. 
He  had  agreed  with  Mr.  Martin,  then  vicar  of  Wolverly,  to 
come  and  live  with  him;  and  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Stillingtieet, 
telling  him  that  he  would  ufe  all  his  interell  that  he  might 
fucceed  him.  While  he  was  thus  preparing  ail  things  for  his 
retirement,  God  was  pleafed  to  prepare  better  for  him,  for, 
about  the  2oth  of  June,  after  a  very  fevere  fit  of  the  gout,  he 
grew  continually  weaker  and  weaker,  though  his  friends  did  not 
think  him  in  any  immediate  danger.  The  bilhop,  however, 
perceiving  himfelf  decaying,  on  Sunday  the  23d,  received  the 
iacrament  in  his  own  chapel ;  on  Monday  all  his  fervants  were 
called  in,  and  he  gave  everyone  of  them  his  bleffing  ;  that 
night  he  endeavoured  to  flcep,  but  in  vain  5  his  daughtcj-in-law- 
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Mrs.  Anne  Thomas,  fat  up  with  him,  and  was  much  edified 
by  him,  for  the  moft  part  of  that  reftlefs  night  he  fpent  in 
ejaculations,  and  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to 
releafe  him  from  his  miferics,  and  the  troubles  of  this  vain 
world :  there  was  no  weight  or  clog  on  his  confcience ;  death 
did  not  appear  at  all  troublefome  to  him,  the  fling  was  gone, 
his  earnelt  defire  was  to  depart,  and  be  with  Chrift,  Thus 
he  paiTed  the  few  remai^ning  hours  of  his  life,  being  fenfible  to 
the  lalf ;  but,  growing  ftill  weaker  and  weaker,  about  three 
o'clock  the  next  day,  being  the  25th,  he  patiently  fubmitted 
to  the  ftroke  of  death,  and  refigned  his  fpirit  into  the  hands  of 
God  that  gave  it. 

He  died  in  the  feventy-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  according 
to  his  own  appointment  lies  buried  at  the  north-eaft  corner  of 
the  cloifters  of  V/orcefter  cathedral,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fteps 
as  you  enter  the  fouth  door;  being  iifed  to  fay  that  the  church 
■was  for  the  living,  and  not  for  the  dead.  His  funeral  was  or- 
dered by  himfelf,  as  many  old  men  going  before  his  corpfc 
clothed  in  black  as  correfponded  v.ith  the  years  of  his  age 
■when  he  died.  The  infcription  ordered  by  himfelf,  was  agree- 
able to  his  extraordinary  humility,  "  Depofitum  Gulielmi 
Thomas,  S.  T.  P.  olim  Decani  Wigornienfis  indigni,  poftea 
Epifcopi  Minevenfis  indignioris,  tandem  Epifcopi  Wigorni- 
enfis indigniflimi,  meritis  tamen  Chrifti  refureclionis  ad  vitam 
seternam  candidati."  Something  further  was  added  afterwards 
by  dean  Hickes,  and  a  marble  monument  was  placed  within  the 
church  by  his  youngeft  fon,  Mr.  William  Thomas  of  Hackney. 

His  whole  elf  ate  amounted  to  but  8ocl.  He  left  behind  him 
tv.-o  fons,  John  and  William;  and  five  grand-children,  four 
by  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married  Mr.  Jonathan  An- 
drews, of  Barnes-hall  near  W^orceftcr,  and  one  by  his  fon 
John,  who  was  the  Worcefterfhire  antiquary,  of  whom  we 
fhall  prefently  fpeak. 

He  publiftied  in  his  life-time,  "  An  Apology  for  the  Church 
of  England,  1678-9,"  Bvo.  "A  Sermon  preached  at  Caer- 
marthen  Allizes,"  printed  in  1657.  *'  The  Mammon  of  Un- 
righteoufnefs,"  a  fermon  preached  at  the  cathedral  church  of 
Worcefkr  when  he  was  in  a  very  languifhing  (late  of  health. 
His  ''  Letter  to  the  Clergy,  '  and  an  imperfedf  work,  entitled, 
'*  Roman  Oracles  filenced,"  were  publilhed  alter  his  death. 
All  thefe  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  good  bilhop  and  induftrious 
divine,  but  not  a  writer  of  parts  or  genius ;  his  ftyle  is  harder 
and  more  antiquated  than  that  of  moft  writers  of  his  time  ;  but 
his  matter  Ihews  the  fimplicity,  the  humility,  the  goodnefs  of 
his  heart ;  for  meeknefs  and  unaffecled  humility  were  the  chief 
ornaments  of  his  foul.  Thefe  rendered  him  peaceable  and  quiet, 
patient  of  contradidion,  and  contented  in  all  conditions,  the 
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iame  eafy  man  when  fequeftered  as  when  bifhop;  and  with  the 
lame  eafy  tranquillity  and  cheerfulnefs  of  mind  he  prepared  to 
lay  down  his  bi(hoprick,  as  in  his  younger  years  he  had  done 
his  vicarage.  He  was  never  known  to  have  been  in  a  paflion. 
When  he  was  dean  of  Worcefter,  one  of  the  prebendaries  in 
chapter  fell  into  a  fudden  and  violent  emotion  upon  no  great 
provocation,  which  made  the  dean  fay  to  him,  **  Brother, 
brother,  God  give  you  more  patielice."  'I'o  which  the  angry 
gentleman  replied,  "  Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Dean,  God  give  you 
more  pailion."  The  good  man  made  no  reply,  but  by  a  fmile. 
His  memory  was  very  good,  for  though  he  penned  his  fermons 
with  great  accuracy,  yet  he  always  delivered  them  memoriter. 
He  was  of  a  ftatiire  fomewhat  tall  and  flender,  of  a  long  vifage, 
his  forehead  large,  his  countenance  graceful,  and  his  afpe£l 
venerable.  The  conftitution  of  his  body  in  his  younger  years 
was  ftrong  and  healthful,  tliough  afterwards  much  broken  by  fre- 
quent intirmities,  particularly  the  gout ;  to  frequent  and  violent 
fits  of  which  he  was  fubjctl  for  upwards  of  four  and  twenty 
years;  and  that  diforder  would  much  fooner  have  brought  him 
to  an  end,  if  it  had  not  been  checked  by  his  great  temperance 
and  repeated  abftinence. 

THOMAS  (William),  born  in  the  year  1670,  was  grand- 
fon  to  the  billiop  [lJ,  and  only  fon  of  John  I'homas  and  Mary 
Bagnall ;  which  Mary  was  daughter  to  Mr.  Eagnall,  mentioned 
in  a  former  note.  William  inherited  but  little  from  his  grand- 
father. He  was  educated  at  Weflminfler-fchool,  from  whence 
he  was  elefted  to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  June  25,  1688, 
being  then  feventecn  years  old,  as  appears  by  the  accounts  of 
admiilions  in  that  college.  Here  he  took  his  mafter  s  degree, 
and  foon  after  went  into  orders:  he  had  the  living  of  Exal  in 
Warwickfhire,  given  him  by  the  intereft  of  lord  Somers,  to 
whom  he  was  diftantly  related  :  ai  Atherfton  in  the  famecoujity, 
he  had  a  confiderable  eftate,  as  he  had  likewife  at  the  Grange 
near  Toddington  in  Gloucefterfhire;  the  former  came  to  him 
by  his  wife,  the  latter  by  his  uncle  William  Thomas. 

Qiieen  Anne  was  well  difpofed  to  him,  and  made  many  en- 
quiries after  him,  his  grandfather  the  bifhop  having  been  for^ 
merly  her  preceptor;  but  lie  declined  preferment  or  attendance 
at  court.  He  married  Elizabeth  Carter,  only  daughter  of 
George  Carter,  efq;  of  Brill  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  with 
whom  he  had  a  confiderable  fortune.  By  her  he  had  a  nu- 
merous family,  nine  daughters  and  five  fons;  of  the  latter  one 
only  furvived  him  about  eight  years,  and  died  unmarried.  For 
the  education  of  this  numerous  family,  Dr.  Thomas  wiflied 
to  go  to  Worcefter,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  1721,  and 

[t]  Hiftoryof  Worcefterfliire,  byDr.Nafli,  vol.  ii.  p.  ij3. 
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in  the  year  1723  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Nicliolas 
in  that  city  by  bilhop  Hough,  to  whom  he  dedicated  *'  Anti- 
quitates  Prioratus  majoris  iVIalvenie,"  printed  in  1725;  his 
edition  of  *'  Diigdale's  Warwick  ill  ire  in  1730;"  and  likewife 
his  "  Survey  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Wc^rceik-r,"  printed  in 
1736;  to  Dugdale  he  made  many  large  and  valuable  additions, 
and  it  is  now  defervedly  a  book  of  great  price [m]. 

In  his  younger  years,  namely  in  1700,  he  travelled  to  France 
and  Italy,  where  he  contracted  a  particular  intimacy  with  fir 
John  Pakington  ;  he  was  »ve!l  fkilled  in  the  (ireek  and  Latin 
languages,  to  which  he  added  the  French  and  Italian.  He  likc- 
■wife  made  himfelf  mader  of  the  Saxon,  a  tafic  at  ihat  time  not 
fo  eafy  as  at  prefent,  when  we  have  a  good  dictionary,  and  a 
good  grammar;  the  former  would  have  faved  him  great  la- 
bour, as  Dr.  Nafii  faw  one  he  made  himfelf  for  his  own  ufe, 
which  coil:  him  great  pains:  his  induftry,  indeed,  Avas  amazing; 
as  lie  hardly  allowed  himfelf  time  for  ilecp,  meats,  or  amufe- 
ment.  He  fully  intciided,  it  Providence  had  fpared  his  life,  to 
have  publifhed  the  Hiftory  of  Worcelterfhire,  and  with  this  view 
had  carefully  examined  and  tranfcribed  many  of  the  regifters 
of  the  billiops.,  and  the  church  of  VVorcefter.  To  thefc 
labours  Dr.  Nalli  owns  himfelf  indebted,  and  fays,  he  (hould 
be  highly  ungrateful  if  he  did  not  take  every  opportunity  of 
acknovvdedgi ng   his   obligations.      He    vliited    likewife    every 


[m1  Onereafon  of  the  liigh  price  oflir 
William  DugJalc's  works,  may  be  learned 
^rom  the  following  letter. 

<*  For  my  much  honoured  friend  fir 
Thumas.  Delvis,  at  Dodington,  Che- 
fliire. 

"  Honoured  Sir,  Yoiir  fervant 

Mr.  Rope  this  day  enquiiing  of  me  from 
you  when  I  ihould  go  tov/ards  London, 
jntimating  your  inclinations  to  come  into 
^hofe  parts :  1  thought  it  tit  to  acquaint 
you  hereby,  that  1  Ihall  go  upon  this  day 
Jevennight,  but  I  think  not  to  make  above 
ten  days  ftay  theie,  my  chief  buiinefs  be- 
jng  to  fettle  my  booki  and  papers,  with 
what  elfe  was  faved  from  the  late  dreadful 
fire  ar  Mr.  AiTimole's  chamber  in  Middle 
Tgmple-lane,  where  1  lh;ill  lodge  during 
my  llay  there.  I  intend  to  bring  down 
with  me  all  thofe  tranfcripts  from  younid 
evidences,  and  upon  my  return  to  pcrfcft 
that  bufmefs  before  Chriftmas,  wilhing 
heartily  that  you  were  here,  if  it  were  but 
one  day  and  two  nights,  that  1  might  con- 
fer with  you  and  confuk  abourir.  When 
I  return,  I  will  advertife  you  thereof  by  a 
letter.  I  have  had  a  very  grievous  loHe 
there  by  this  woeful  fire  in  my  ovvn  parti- 
^.uUr;  for  tboiigh  my  ftudy  was  faved,  as 


were  the  books  of  our  public  office  ;  I  loft 
about  300  of  my  books  of  iMie  '  Hiftory 
of  Fenns,'  and  fome  of  the  '  Monafticons  y' 
all  whi'oh  were  in  the  rooms  above  my 
lodgi:!g3 ;  bafides  f.)mc  confidcrable  houf- 
hold  goods  and  fuiiilrure.  Bnt  my  great .» 
eft  loflc  was  in  Foltcr-lane  at  my  printer's, 
where  the  whole  imprefiion,  within  a  vety 
few  that  were  fent  for  and  given  to  my 
friends,  and  delivered  to  fome  bookkUers, 
of  my  laft  book  intituled,  '  Origines  Ju- 
diciales, '(whereof  I  fent  Mr.  Crow  of 
Utchintonone)  ai  a!fo  the  greateft  part  of 
fjr  Henry  Spelmaa's  «  GloiTary  a:;d  Cou;i. 
cells,'  which  are  unfold,  and  wherein  \ 
was  to  have  had  my  ihare  in  regard  of  my 
extraordinary  paynes  in  perfefting  the  latter 
and  care  of  the  prefs,  wa^  coafumed  by 
fire.  This  is  a  fad  ftory  !  but  there  is  n(» 
help  but  patience.  Sir,  I  befeech  you 
to  prefent  my  beft  fcrvice  to  my  worthy 
friends  and  goad  neighbours,  1  mean  St 
Thomas  Mainwaring  and  Mr.  Crew  ,  and 
if  you  I'h.ill  pleafe  to  take  a  jomney  hithe? 
upon  my  return  from  London,  I  fhall  take, 
it  for  a  high  favour,  refting  Your  roucb 
obliged  ferva.nt,  W.   DUGDALE. 

Biytlie-hdil,    uear  Colcfbillj    15th  Oft. 
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church  in  the  county  about  fifty  years  ago,  which,  together 
with  the  church  gatherings  of  old  Habingdon,  were  of  great 
fervice  to  Dr.  Naih,  by  explaining  defaced  arm?  and  oblite- 
rated infcription^:  indeed  the  account  ot  the  painted  glafs  is 
chicHy  tuken  from  their  MSS,  as  it  is  now,  by  time  and 
other  accidents,  almod  all  broken,  or  rendered  unintelligible, 
by  the  glaciers.  He  died  July  26,  1738,  aged  lixty-eight, 
and  is  buried  in  the  cloiilers  of  Worceflcr  cathedral,  near 
his  grandfather. 

TfiOMAS  (Mrs.),  known  to  the  world  by  the  name  of 
jCorinna,  was  born  in  1675;  and,  after  a  life  of  ill  health  and 
misfortunes,  died  Feb.  3,  1730,  in  her  fifty-fixth  year,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Bride  [n].  Among  her  other 
misfortunes,  Ihe  laboured  under  the  difpleafure  ot  Pope,  whom 
ihe  had  offended,  and  who  took  care  to  place  her  in  his  ''  Dun- 
clad."  He  once  paid  her  a  vifit,  in  company  with  Henry 
Cromwell,  efq;  whofe  letters,  by  fome  accident,  fell  into  her 
hands,  with  fome  of  Pope's  anfwers.  As  foon  as  that  gentle- 
man died,  Curll  found  means  to  wheedle  them  from  her,  and 
immediately  committed  them  to  the  prefs;  which  fo  enraged 
Pope,  that  he  never  forgave  her.  Corinna,  confidered  as  an 
author,  is  of  the  fecond  rate  :  flie  had  not  fo  much  wit  as  Mrs. 
Behn,  or  Mrs.  Manley,  nor  fo  happy  a  gift  at  intelleclual 
painting;^  but  her  poetry  is  foft  and  delicate,  her  letters 
Iprightlv  and  entertaining.  Her  poems  were  publilhed  after 
her  death,  by  Curll ;  and  two  volumes  of  letters  which  pafiec^ 
between  her  and  Mr.  Gwynnet,  who  was  to  have  been  her 
hufband,  but  died  before  matters  could  be  accompliflitd. 

'I'HOMAS  (Antony,  Leonard [o]),  a  member  of  the 
French  academy,  was  born  in  1732,  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne^ 
the  country  of  the  celebrated  Pafcal.  He  received  from  his 
mother  a  fevere,  and  almoft  a  Spartan  education.  The  three 
children  of  that  eflim.able  woman  were  brought  up  chietly 
under  her  own  eyes.  His  two  elder  brothers  died,  the  one  m 
1748,  the  other  in  1755,  both  young  men,  and  both  having 
lignalized  themfelves  in  literature.  Jofeph,  the  eldeft,  had  pro- 
duced a  comedy  ;  and  John,  the  fecond,  excelled  in  Latin 
poetry.  The  death  of  his  fecond  brother,  impreffed  Antony 
very  early  with  a  ftrong  fenfe  of  the  vanity  of  worldly  cares ;  and 
with  a  profound  piety,  v/hich  enhanced  the  value  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  had  a  decided  tafte  for  poetry,  but  was  defigned 
ibr  the  bar.      In  obedience  to  the  wifli  of  his  mother,    he 

[n]  Memoirs  of  Mrs.   Thomas's  life,  the  nain?  of -•^"ffi'.v.   We  follow  an  article 

priUxci  to  a  vulunie  of  Ipttsrs   between  in    the  i^uropeaii   Magazine    for   Auguil, 

Jticr  and  Mr.  Cwynnet.      Gibber's  Lives,  1792,  which   feeins  to  have  been  tak=n 

^»L  iv.  from   a   more  detailed  account;     perhaps 

[o]  f  Jif  i-'ifti-Pn-  Hift-  gives  hiiji  fply  from  his  eulogium  ia  thu  French  academy. 
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-went  to  Clermont,  to  follow  a  ftudy  repugnant  to  his  tafle; 
but  going  with  her  to  Paris,  when  John  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  his  friends  offered  him  a  profelTorfliip  in  the  college  of 
^eauvais.  This,  therefore,  he  accepted,  as  more  congenial 
to  his  feelings,  though  lefs  fplendid  in  appearance,  than  the 
profedion  for  which  he  had  been  deilgned.  He  was  foon  in 
high  eliimation  for  his  talents  as  a  poet  and  an  orator;  and 
M.  Watelet,  a  rich  man,  and  a  man  of  letters,  offered  him 
a  penfion  as  a  tribute  to  his  m.erit ;  but  he  chofe,  with  becom- 
ing pride,  to  owe  his  fubfiltence  to  his  own  talents,  rather  than 
to  the  generofity  of  any  one.  He  was  afterwards  fecretary  to 
the  duke  de  Praflin,  minifter  for  foreign  affairs;  fecretary  to 
the  Swifs  cantons  (an  independent  place  in  the  government) ; 
and  finally  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  was  alfo  a 
member  of  the  academy,  though  it  is  faid  that  he  once  refufed 
to  be  chofen,  when  he  found  that  he  was  propofed  chiefly  out 
of  pique  to  another  candidate,  M.  Marmontel.  Without  any 
fortune  but  his  pentlon  from  the  co'irt,  and  the  trifling  reward 
lie  received  for  his  alTiduous  attendance  at  the  academy,  he 
continued  to  refide  at  Paris ;  and  latterly,  wi;h  a  filler  who  fu- 
perintended  his  domeftic  concerns.  But,  his  health  being  im- 
paired by  exceffive  application,  he  was  obliged  to  feek  the  more 
favourable  climate  of  Nice,  where  for  a  time  he  recovered  the 
life  of  all  his  powers.  But  his  lungs  had  always  been  weak, 
and  being  feized  alfo  with  a  fever,  he  died  September  17,  1785, 
in  the  houie  of  the  archbifhop  of  Lyons,  and  was  buried  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Oulins.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  employed  in  writing  a  poem  on  the  czar  Peter  the  Great, 
ftyled  the  "  Petreade,"  which  has  never  been  publifhed. 

The  perfonal  character  of  M.  Thomas,  was  heldffill  higher 
than  even  the  merit  of  his  works  could  claim.  He  had  that 
amiable  fimplicity  of  manners  which  prevents  a  man  of  genins 
from  offending  others  by  his  fuperioritv.  He  was  jufl,  mode- 
rate, gentle,  an  enemy  to  noife  and  oftentation,  a  good  friend, 
and  an  affectionate  fon.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  commen- 
dation or  cenfure,  but  received  the  one  without  vanity,  and  the 
other  without  anger.  It  was  in  1756,  that  he  firfl  appeared  as 
an  author,  by  publifhing,  i.  "  ReliexirriS  hifloriques  et  lite- 
raires  fur  le  Poeme  de  la  Religion  naturelle  de  Voltaire,"  i2mo. 
In  this  able  trail  he  defended  revelation  y\  ithout  bigotry  ;  and, 
allowing  the  great  talents  of  his  antagonill,  lamented  his 
errors,  and  treated  him  with  politenefs.  2.  In  1759,  he  wrote 
and  pronounced  his  f  Eloge  du  Marcf.hal  de  Saxe,"  a  per- 
formance which  gained  him  the  crown  from,  the  academy,  and 
the  credit  of  uniting  the  precifion  of  Tacitus  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  BofTuet.  He  produced  afterwards  fm.ilar  -  rscions  in 
praife  of  d'AguelTeau,  du  Guai  Trouin,  Sully,  and  Defcartes, 
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which  were  equally  achnire'l ;  and  with  an  additional  eulogium 
on  Marcus  Aurelius,  publiihed  together  by  himfelf,  with  very 
valuable  r.otes.  3.  In  1772,  he  produced  his  "  ElFai  fur  le 
caradere,  les  moeurs,  et  I'efprit  des  Feinmes,"'  8vo.  This  is 
not  elleemed  equally  judicious.  4-  "  El^ai  fur  les  Eloges," 
2  vols.  8vo,  1773.  This  is  a  work  of  great  genius  and  elo- 
quence; and  contains  many  able  portraits  of  illuftriou^  per- 
fons.  He  produced  alfo,  5.  Several  poems;  as,  "  Epitre  au 
Peuple,"  *'  Ode  fur  les  temps,"  and  "■  Ju.rionville,"  with  fome 
others.  6.  A  ballet  in  three  ads,  called  *'  Amphion ;"  but 
this  is  not  reckoned  one  of  the  bed  flowers  in  his  crown.  It 
was  played  in  1767.  His  profe  works  were  publifhed  collec- 
tively in  177"^  ;  and  form  4  vols.  i2mo. 

THOMSON  (Jamesj,  an  excellent  Britifh  poet,  was  the 
fon  of  a  miniller  in  Scotland,  ,and  born  at  Ednam  in  thj  fhire 
of  Roxburgh,  Sept.  the  nth,  1700  [pj.  He  gave  early  n.  rrks 
of  genius,  which  was  difcoverable  through  the  rudenefs  of  his- 
puerile  cifays  ;  and,  after  the  ufual  courle  of  fchool  education 
at  Jedburgh,  was  fent  to  the  uaiverfuy  of  Edinburgh.  In  the 
feccnd  year  of  his  admiilion,  -us  ftudies  were  for  fome  time  in- 
terrupted by  the  death  of  his  father  ;  but  his  mother  foon  after 
repaired  with  her  fatnily,  which  was  very  numerous,  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  flie  lived  in  a  decent  and  frugal  manner,  till  her 
favourite  fon  had  not  only  finifhed  his  academical  courfe,  but 
was  even  diftinguilhcd  and  patronized  as  a  man  of  genius. 
Though  the  ftudy  of  poetrv  was  about  this  time  become  general 
in  Scotland,  the  beft  EnglilTi  authors  being  univerfally  read, 
and  imitations  of  them  attempted,  yet  tafte  had  made  little 
progrefs;  the  major  part  criticized  according  to  rules  and 
forms,  and  thus  v/ere  very  able  to  difcern  the  inaccuracies  of 
a  poet,  while  all  his  fire  and  enthufiafm  efcaped  their  notice. 
Thomfon  believed  that  he  deferved  better  judges  than  thefe, 
and  therefore  began  to  turn  his  views  towards  London,  to 
which  an  accident  foon  after  entirely  determined  him. 

The  divinity-chair  at  Edinburgh  vi^as  then  filled  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  whof-  ledures  Thumfon  attended  for  about  a  year, 
when  there  was  pref  ribed  to  him,  for  the  fubjed  of  an  exercifc, 
a  pfalrn,  in  which  the  power  ar.d  majefty  of  God  are  celebrated. 
Of  this  pfalmx  he  gave  a  paraphrafe  and  iliuftration,  as  the 
nature  of  the  exercife  required,  but  in  a  ftyle  fo  highly  poe- 
tical, that  it  furprifed  the  whole  audience.  Mr.  Hamilton 
complimented  him  upon  the  performance ;  but  at  the  fame 
tioiu  told  him,  fm.iling,  that  if  he  thought  of  being  ufefu;  in 
the  minifcry,  he  muil  keep  a  ftrider  reign  upon  hi-s  imagina- 

[p]  The  Life  of  Mr.  James  Thomfon,  by  Patiitk  MuiJoch,  prinUd  befo.e  his 
works  in  1762. 
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tion,  and  exprefs  hlmfclf  in  language  more  intelligible  to  ar* 
ordinary  congregation.  Thomfon  concluded  from  this,  that 
Iiis  expedations  from  the  lludy  of  theology  might  be  very  pre- 
carious, even  though  the  chdrch  had  been  more  his  free  choice! 
than  it  probably  was:  fo  that,  having  foon  after  received  fomc 
encouragement  from  a  lady  of  quality,  a  friend  of  his  mother, 
then  in  London,  he  quickly  prepared  himfelf  for  his  journey  c 
■^nd  although  this  encouragement  ended  in  nothing  beneficial^ 
it  ferved  then  for  a  good  pretext,  to  cover  the  imprudence  of 
committing  himfelf  to  the  wide  world,  unfriended  and  unpa- 
tronized,  and  with  the  flender  (lock  of  money  he  poflfefled. 

But  his  merit  did  not  lie  long  concealed.  Mr.  Forbes, 
afterwards  lord-prefident  of  the  fclfion,  received  him  very 
kindly,  and  recommended  him  to  fome  of  his  friends,  parti- 
cularly to  Mr.  Aikman,  whofe  premature  death  he  has  with 
great  affection  commemorated,  in  a  copy  of  verfes  written  on 
that  occafion.  The  good  reception  he  experienced  wherever 
he  was  introduced,  emboldened  him  to  rifque  the  publication 
of  his  *'  Winter,"  in  March,  1726,  which  was  no  fooner  read 
than  univerfally  admired;  and  from  that  time  his  acquaintance 
1^'as  courted  by  all  men  of  tafte.  Dr.  Rundle,  afterwards 
bifliop  ot  Derry,  received  him  into  his  intimate  confidence 
and  friendiliip;  promoted  his  reputation  every  where;  intro- 
<luced  him  to  his  great  friend  the  lord  chancellor  Talbot; 
and  fome  years  after,  when  the  cldeft  fon  of  that  nobleman 
•v,'zs  to  make  his  tour  of  travelling,  recommended  Mr.  Thom- 
fon as  a  proper  companion  for  him.  His  affedion  and  gra- 
titude to  Dr.  Rundle  are  finely  exprefled  in  his  poem  to  the 
memorv  of  lord  Talboi.  Mean  while,  the  poet's  chief  care 
•had  been,  in  return  for  the  public  favour,  to  finifii  the  plan 
which  their  wiflics  laid  out  for  him  ;  and  the  expectations 
which  his  *^'  Winter"'  had  raifed  were  fully  fatisfied  by  the  fuc- 
celTive  publication  of  the  other  feafons ;  of  "  Summer,"  in 
1727;  of  ''  Spring,"  in  1728;  and  of  '*  Autumn,"  in  a  410 
edition  of  his  works,  in  1730. 

Befides  thefe,  and  his  tragedy  of  '*  Sophonifba,"  written 
and  a6ted  with  applaufe  in  1729,  I'homfon  had  in  1727,  pub- 
lilhed  his  *'  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,"  then 
iatelv  deceafcd.  The  fame  year,  the  refentment  of  our  mer- 
chants, for  the  interruption  of  their  trade  by  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  running  very  high,  Thomfon  zealoully  took  part  in  it, 
and  wrote  his  poem  named  *'  Britannia,"  to  ronze  the  nation 
to  revenge.  His  poetical  purfuits  were  now  to  be  interrupted  by 
his  attendance  on  the  honourable  Mr.  Charles  Talbot  in  his 
travels,  with  whom  he  vifited  moft  of  the  courts  and  capital 
cities  of  Europe.  How  particular  and  judicious  his  obfer- 
rations  abroad  were,  appears  from  his  poem  on  '^  i/iberty,"  ia 
6  five 
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Sve  parts,  thus  entitled,  "  Ancient  and  modern  Italy  com- 
pared;" "Greece;"  ''Rome;"  "Britain;"  "  The  Profpeft." 
While  he  \tzs  writing  the  firlt  part  of  "  Liberty,"  he  received 
a  fevere  ihock,  by  the  death  of  his  noble  friend  and  fellow- 
traveller;  and  this  was  foon  followed  by  another  ftill  more  fe- 
vere, and  of  more  general  concern,  the  death  of  lord  Talbot  him- 
felf;  which  Thomfon  fo  pathetically  laments,  in  the  poem 
dedicated  to  his  memory.  At  the  fame  time,  he  found  hlm- 
felf  from  an  eafy  competency  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  precarious 
dependence,  in  which  he  palled  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
excepting  onlv  the  two  lait  years  of  it;  during  which  he  en- 
joyed the  place  of  kirvcyor-general  of  the  Leeward  idands, 
procured  for  him  by  the  generous  friendfhip  of  lord  Lyttelton, 
Immediately  upon  his  return  to  England  with  Mr.  Talbot, 
the  chancellor  had  made  him  his  fecretary  of  briefs,  a  place 
of  little  attendance,  fuiting  his  retired  indolent  way  of  life, 
and  equal  to  all  his  wants.  This  place  fell  with  his  patron; 
yet  could  not  his  genius  be  deprefled,  or  his  temper  hurt,  by 
this  reverfc  of  fortune.  He  refumed,  in  time,  his  ufual  chear- 
fulnefs,  and  never  abated  one  article  in  his  way  of  living, 
which,  though  fimple,  was  genial  and  elegant.  The  profits 
arifing  from  his  works  .were  not  inconhderable ;  his  "Tra- 
gedy of  Agamemnon,"  a6led  in  1738,  yielded  a  good  fum. 

But  his  chief  dependence,  during  this  long  interval,  was  on 
the  protcdion  and  bounty  of  his  royal  highnefs  Frederic  prince 
of  Wales,  who,  upon  the  recommendation  of  lord  Lyttelton, 
then  his  chief  favourite,  fettled  on  him  an  handfome  allowance, 
and  always  received  him  very  gracioufly.  It  happened,  how- 
ever,  that  the  favour  of  his  royal  highnefs  was,  in  one  inftance, 
of  fome  difadvantage  to  Mr,  Thomfon,  in  the  refufal  of  a 
licence  for  his  "  Tragedy  of  Edward  and  Eleonora,"  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  ftage  in  1739.  This  proceeded  from 
the  mifunderrtandings,  which  then  fubfifted  between  the  court 
of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  that  of  the  king  his  father.  His 
next  dramatic  performance  was  the  Mafque  of  Alfred,  written 
jointly  with  Mr.  Mallet,  who  was  his  good  friend  on  many 
occafions,  by  command  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  his  royal  highnefs's  court  at  his  fummer  rcfi- 
dence*  In  I745>  his  "  Tancred  and  Sigifmunda,"  taken  from 
the  novel  in  Gil  Bias,  was  performed  with  applaufe.  He  had, 
in  the  mean  time,  been  finilliing  his  "  Caftle  of  Indolence," 
an  allegorical  poem,  in  two  cantos;  the  ftanza  which  he  ufes 
in  this  work  is  that  of  Spenfer,  borrowed  from  the  Italian 
poets.  This  was  the  lafl  piece  Thomfon  himfelf  publifhed;. 
his  tragedy  of  "  Coriolanus"  being  only  prepared  for  the  theatre, 
when  a  fever  feized  him,  and  deprived  the  world  of  a  very 
^ood  man,. as  well  as  of  an  admirable  poet,  His  death  hap- 
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pened  Aug.  the  27th,  1748.  His  executors  were  lord  Lytte?- 
ton  and  Mr.  Mitchel ;  and  by  ihcir  intcrell,  the  orphan  play, 
*'  Coriolanus,"  was  brought  on  the  ftage  to  the  bell  advantage : 
froin  the  profits  of  which,  and  from  the  fale  of  his  manufcripts 
and  other  efFecls,  all  demands  were  duly  fatisfied,  and  a  hand- 
fome  fum  remitted  to  his  fillers.  His  remains  were  depofiied 
in  the  church  of  Richmond  in  Surry,  under  a  plain  ftone, 
without  any  infcription. 

Thomfon  himfclf  hints,  fomewhere  in  his  works,  that  his 
exterior  was  not  the  moft  promiiing,  his  make  being  rather 
robufl  than  graceful.  His  word  appearance  was,  when  he 
was  fecn  walking  alone,  in  a  thoughtful  mood;  but  when  a 
friend  accoiled  him,  and  entered  into  converfation,  lie  would 
inftantly  brighten  into  a  moft  amiable  afpeft,  his  features  no 
longer  the  fame,  and  his  eye  darting  a  peculiarly  animated  fire. 
He  had  improved  his  tafte  upon  the  beft  originals,  ancient  and 
modern,  but  could  not  bear  to  write  what  was  not  ftritlily  his 
own.  What  he  borr(n^•s  from  the  ancients,  he  gives  us  in  an 
avowed  and  faithful  paraphrafe,  or  tranflation,  as  we  fee  in  a 
few  palTages  taken  from  Virgil ;  and  in  that  beautiful  pi»£lure 
from  the  elder  Pliny,  where  the  courfe  and  gradual  increafe  of 
the  Nile,  are  figured  by  the  Ifages  of  a  man's  life.  The  au- 
tumn was  his  favourite  feafon  for  poetical  compofition,  and  the 
deep  filence  of  the  night  the  time  he  commonly  chofe  for  fuch 
iludies:  fo  that  he  would  often  be  heard  walking  in  his  ftudy  till 
near  morning,  humming  over,  in  his  way,  what  he  was  to  correct 
and  write  out  the  next  day.  The  amufements  of  his  leifure  hours 
were  civil  and  natural  hiftory,  voyages,  and  the  heft  relations 
of  travellers  ;  and,  had  his  fituation  favoured  it,  he  v/ould  cer- 
tainly have  excelled  in  gardening,  agriculture,  and  every  rural  im- 
provement and  exercife.  Although  he  did  not  perform  on  any  in- 
Ifrument,  he  was  pailionately  fond  of  mufic,  and  would  fomc- 
times  liften  a  full  hour  at  his  window  to  the  nightingales  in 
Richmond-gardens.  Nor  was  his  tafte  lefs  exquifite  in  the  arts 
of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architetlure.  In  his  travels,  he 
had  feen  atl  the  moft  celebrated  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 
the  beft  productions  of  modern  art,  and  had  ftudied  them  fo 
minutely,  and  with  fo  true  a  judgement,  that,  in  fome  of  his 
Uefcriptions  in  the  poem  of  "  Liberty,"  we  have  the  mafter- 
pieces  there  mentioned,  placed  in  a  ftronger  light,  than  many 
•  vifitors  can  fee  them  with  their  own  eyes.  As  for  the  morediifin- 
guiftilng  qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart,  they  are  better  repre- 
fented  in  his  writings,  than  they  can  be  by  the  pen  of  any  bio- 
grapher. There  his  love  of  mankind,  of  his  country  and 
friends;  his  devotion  to  the  Supreme  Being,  founded  on  the 
moft  elevated  and  juft  conceptions  of  his  operations  and  provi- 
„4eftce,  llijne  out  iq  every  page.  Sq  unbounded  -yvas  his  te^ider* 
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nefs  of  heart,  that  it  took  in  even  the  brute  creation:  he  was 
extremely  tender  towards  his  ov/n  fpecies.  He  is  not  indeed 
known,  through  his  whole  life,  to  have  given  any  perfon  one 
moinent's  pain  by  his  writings,  or  otherwife.  He  took  no  part 
in  the  poetical  fquabbles  of  iiis  time,  and  fo  was  refpecled  and 
left  undilturbed  by  both  fides.  Thefe  amiable  virtues,  this  divine 
temper  of  mind,  did  not  fail  to  receive  their  due  r':'ward.  The  beft 
and  greatell:  men  of  his  time  honoured  him  with  their  friendfliip 
and  protedlion;  the  applaufe  of  the  public  attended  all  his  pro- 
ductions; his  friends  loved  him  with  an  enthufiaftic  ardour,  and 
lincerely  lamented  his  untimely  death. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  intitled  to  one  praife  of  the  higheft  kind  ; 
his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  cxprefling  his  thoughts,  is  ori- 
ginal. His  blank  verfe  is  no  more  the  blank  vcrfe  of  Milton, 
or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes 
of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  paufes,  his  di6tion,  are  of  his 
own  growth,  without  tranfcription,  without  imitation.  He 
thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of 
genius;  he  looks  round  on  Nature  and  on  Life  with  the  eye 
which  Nature  beftows  only  on  a  poet;  the  eye  that  diftinguiflies, 
in  every  thing  rcprefented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on 
which  imagination  can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with  a  mind 
that  at  once  comprehends  the  vaft,  and  attends  to  the  minute. 
The  reader  of  the  *'  Seafons"  wonders  that  he  never  faw  before 
what  Thomfon  fhews  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what 
Thomfon  imprelTes.  His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank 
verfe  feems  properly  ufed  ;  Thomfon's  wide  expanlion  of  ge- 
neral views,  and  his  eninneration  of  circumltantial  varieties, 
would  have  been  obftiiifled  and  embarraffcd  by  the  frequent  in- 
terruptions of  the  fenfe,  which  are  the  neceflTary  efFeds  of 
rhyme.  His  defcriptions  of  extended  fcenes  and  general  eflefts 
bring  before  us  the  whole  magnihcence  of  Nature,  whether 
pleahng  or  dreadful.  The  gaiety  of  Spring,  the  fplendor  of 
Summer,  the  tranquillity  of  Autumn,  and  the  horror  of  Winter, 
take  in  their  turns  polTeflion  of  the  mind.  The  poet  leads  us 
through  the  appearances  of  things  as  they  are  fucceilively  varied 
by  the  viciffitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  fo  much  of  his 
own  enthufiafm,  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and 
kindle  with  his  fentimenis.  Nor  is  the  naturalilt  without  his 
part  in  the  entertainment ;  for  he  is  alfifted  to  recoiled  and  to 
combine,  to  arrange  his  difcoveries,  and  to  amplify  the  fp!iere 
of  his  contemplation.  The  great  defect  of  the  '*  Seafons"  is 
want  of  method ;  but  for  this,  perhaps,  there  was  not  any  re- 
medy. Of  many  appearances  fubfitting  all  at  once,  no  rule  can 
be  given  vvhy  one  fhould  be  mentioned  before  another  ;  yet  the 
memory  wants  the  help  of  order,  and  the  cuviofity  is  not  excited 
by  fufpenfe  or  expcdation.  His  didion  is  in  the  higheft  degree 
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florid  and  luxuriant,  fiich  as  may  be  faid  to  be  to  his  images  and 
thoughts  both  their  luftre  and  their  fhade;  fuch  as  invefts  them 
with  fplcndour,  through  which,  perhaps,  they  are  not  always 
eafily  dilcerned.  It  is  too  exuberant,  and  fometinies  may  be 
chnrged  wiih  filling  the  ear  more  than  the  mind- 

THORESBY  (Rai.ph),  an  eminent  antiquary,  was  born  at 
Leeds  in  Yori^fnire,  1658,  and  was  the  ("on  of  a  reputable 
merchant  there  [qJ-  T^^*^  father  pofieifed  a  good  fharc  of 
Jearning,  and  had  a  peculiar  turn  for  the  knovvlege  of  anti- 
quities; which  being  inherited  by  th,e  fon,  he  employed  his 
leifure  hours  in  vifiting  remarkable  places,  copying  monumental 
-  jnfcriptions,  fludyijig  their  hiftory,  and  particularly  colleding 
accounts  of  Protdtant  benefactions.  His  father,  rietlgning  him 
for  his  own  bufinefs,  fent  him  in  1678  to  Rotterdam,  in  order 
to  learn  the  Dutch  and  French  languages,  and  to  be  perfected 
in  mercantile  accomplifhments:  but  he  was  obliged  to  return 
the  year  following,  on  account  of  his  heahh.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1680,  he  entered  on  his  bulinefs  :  and,  though 
merchandife  was  his  profeflion,  yet  learning  and  antiquities 
were  his  great  delight ;  and  they  took  fo  firm  a  poffeiTion  of 
his  heart,  that,  contenting  himfelf  with  a  moderate  patrimony, 
he  made  thofe  refearches  the  great  eiriployment  of  his  life. 
There  is  a  circumftance  relating  to  him,  in  the  unhappy  times 
tinder  James  II,  which  we  cannot  pafs  over.  He  had  been 
bred  among  the  Prefbyterians;  but,  never  imbibing  any  of  their 
rigid  principles,  had  always  occafionally  conformed  to  the  efta- 
blifhed  church:  and  now,  when  Popery  began  to  threaten  the 
nation,  he  more  frequently  attended  its  worlhip,  with  a  view  of 
promoting  an  xmion  among  the  Proteftants  for  their  mutual 
prefervation.  His  Prefbyterian  paftor  was  highly  difpleafed 
with  his  compliance,  and  treated  him  with  a  very  indifcreet 
zeal.  This  prompted  Thorefby  to  examine  more  clefely  the 
arguments  on  both  fides,  and  apply  to  his  diocefan  and  friend 
archbifhop  Sharp,  (who  by  the  way  had  a  good  tafle  for  coins 
and  medals,  and  collefled  a  curious  cabinet  of  them),  who 
treated  him  very  affedionately,  and  by  letters  and  perfonal  con- 
verfation  fettled  him  in  full  communion  with  the  eftabliftied 
church. 

Thorefby  was  well  refpefted  by  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  his 
town  and  neighbourhood,  and  by  all  the  eminent  virtuofos  and 
men  of  learning  of  his  time.  It  would  be  almoft  endlefs  to 
enumerate  ;he  alliftances  which  he  gave  in  one  way  or  other  to  the 
works  of  the  learned.  When  Gibfon  pnblilhed  his  new  edition 
of  Camden's  Britannia,  Mr.  Tliorefby  wrote  notes  and  additional 
obfervations  on  the  "Weft-riding  of  Yorkfhire,  for  the  ufe  of 

[  q.]  Blographja  3ii*-^-alcu. 
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it;  and  tranfmitted  above  a  hundred  of  his  coins  to  Mr.  Oba- 
diah  Walker,  who  undertook  that  province  which  related  to  the 
Roman,  Eritifh,  and  Saxon  monies.  Hearne  often  acknow- 
ledged in  print  the  favour  of  his  correfpondence.  He  commu- 
nicated to  Sfr)  pe  fome  original  letters  in  his  colledlion.  He  im- 
parted to  Calamy  memoirs  of  feveral  northern  divines  for  his 
abridgment  of  *'  Baxter's  Life  and  Times;"  as  he  did  alfo  of 
the  worthy  royalifts  to  Walker,  for  his  "  Sufferings  of  th© 
Clergy,"  which  was  publifhed  as  an  antidote  to  Calamy 's  book, 
cfteeming  good  men  of  all  parties  worthy  to  have  their  names 
and  charaders  tranfmitted  to  poilerity.  His  fkill  in  heraldry 
and  genealogy  rendered  him  a  very  fer\iceable  correfpondent  to 
Collins  in  his  *'  Peerage  of  England."  By  thefe  kindneffes, 
fweetened  with  the  eafuiefs  of  accefs  to  his  own  cabinet,  he 
•always  found  the  like  eafy  adminion  to  thofe  of  others;  Avhich 
gave  him  frequent  opportimities  of  enlarging  his  colledion, 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  expecled  from  a  private  perfon, 
not  wealthy.  He  commenced  an  early  friendlhip  with  the  cele- 
bratied  naturalilf  Dr.  Martin  Lifter.  To  this  friend  he  fent  an 
account  of  fome  Roman  antiquities  he  had  difcovered  in  York- 
ihire,  which  being  communicated  by  him  and  Dr.  Gale,  dean 
of  York,  to  the  Royal  Society,  obtained  him  a  fellowlhip  of 
that  learned  body  in  1697:  and  the  great  number  of  his  papers, 
in  their  Tranfadtions,  relating  to  ancient  Roman  and  Saxon 
monuments  in  the  North  of  England,  with  notes  upon  them, 
and  the  infcriptions  of  coins,  &;c.  Ihevv  how  deferving  he  was 
of  that  honour. 

He  died,  1725,  in  his  68th  year,  and  was  interred  among  his 
anceftors  in  Si.  Peter's  church  at  Leeds,  His  character  for 
learning  is  befl  feen  in  the  books  he  publidied,  which  Ibew  him 
to  have  been  a  great  mafter  of  the  hillory  and  antiquities  of  his 
own  country;  to  attain  which,  it  became  neceilary  for  him  to 
be  (killed,  as  he  was,  in  genealogy  and  heraldry.  He  appears 
from  thefe  books  to  have  been  alfo  an  induifrious  biographer: 
but  that  which  fets  his  reputation  the  highelt  as  a  fcholar,  was 
his  tmcommon  knowledge  of  coins  and  medals.  He  had  long 
formed  a  defign  of  doing  honour  to  his  native  town  and  its  en- 
virons, by  writing  the  hiifory  of  them  ;  and  had  accumulated  a 
vaft  quantity  of  materials  for  the  work,  which  was  publifhed 
in  1 7 14,  under  the  title  of  "  Ducatus  Lendienfis;  or.  The  To- 
pography of  Leeds  and  the  P.^rts  adjacent."  To  which  is  fub- 
joined,  •*  Mufeum  Thorefbeianum ;  or,  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Antiquities,  &c.  in  the  Repofitory  of  Ralph  Thorefby,  Gent. 
Sec."  In  the  former  piece,  he  frequently  refers  to  the  hiftorical 
part,  intended  for  giving  a  view  of  the  flate  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  during  the  dark  ages  of  the  Britons  and 
the  Romans;  and  of  the  alterations  afterwards  made  by  the 
C  c  4  Saxons, 
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Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans :  and  he  proceeded  fo  far,  as  to 
bring  his  narration  in  a  fau"  copy  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  fixth 
century,  illullrating  and  confirming  his  hiltory  by  his  coins. 
This  curious  unfinilhed  manufcript  is  inferted  in  the  Biograpliia 
Britannica,  in  order  to  excite  fome  able  writer  to  carry  it  on, 
and  complete  the  noble  deile^n  of  the  author.  His  advancement 
in  years  hindering  him  from  completing  this  work,  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  committing  to  the  prefs  his  "  Vicaria  Le- 
odienfis:  or,  The  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Leeds,  &c."  which 
•was  publifhed,  in  1724,  8vo.  The  fubje6l  of  this  work  being 
narrow^  and  confined,  he  lias  enriched  it  with  obfervations  on 
the  original  of  parochial  cliurches,  and  the  ancient  manner  of 
building  them  ;  as  alfo  on  the  old  way  of  pafling  eflatcs  by  de- 
livery of  pledges,  fubfcription  of  golden  crolfes,  pendent  feals, 
&;c:  and,  befides  the  memoirs  of  many  worthy  divines  fuccef- 
fi\ely  vicars  of  Leeds,  he  has  added  the  lives  of  the  do£tors, 
Matthew  Hutton,  Edwyn  Sandys,  Tobie  Matthews,  John  Tho- 
refby,  archbifhops  of  York,  and  of  Henry  earl  of  Huntingdon. 
THORIUS  (Raphael),  a  phyfician,  admired  in  the  reign 
of  James  L  for  his  knowledge  rather  than  his  character,  being 
much  addifted  to  wine.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  being  in 
company  with  Peirefc,  whogn  he  ftrongly  preffed  to  drink  a  large 
glafs  of  wine,  the  latter  at  length  confented  upon  condition, 
that  he  would  promife  to  pledge  him  in  return.  When  it  came 
to  the  turn  of  Peirefc  he  filled  a  large  glafs  of  water,  and 
drinking  it  off,  infided  that  Thorius  fliould  do  the  flime.  This, 
•with  much  hefitation,  and  after  pouring  cut  execrations  againft 
the  vile  liquor,  and  citing  amuMtude  of  claincal  inveclives  againft 
it,  he  at  length  perform.ed.  The  ftory  reached  king  James  I, 
and  much  amufed  him.  Thorius  died  in  London,  of  the  plague, 
in  1629.  He  publifhed,  i.  a  Poem  on  Tobacco,  i2mo, 
Utrecht,  164.4.  2.  A  letter,  "  De  cuufa  morbi  et  rnortis  Ifaaci 
Cafauboni." 

THORNHILL  (Hr  James),  an  eminent  EngliOi  painter, 
was  born  in  1676  [r].  He  was  the  fon  uf  a  gentleman  of  an 
ancient  family  and  eibte  in  Dordtfliire;  but  the  father's  ill 
conduft  having  reduced  him  to  fell  his  eftate,  the  fon  was  under 
the  neceflity  of  fceking  for  a  profefTion  which  might  fjpport  him. 
He  came  to  London,  where  the  fiimous  phyfician  Sydenham, 
who  was  his  uncle,  fupplied  him,  with  the  neceilary  affiftances 
for  fludying  under  a  middling  painter.  Such  a  mailer,  how- 
ever, doing  but  little  for  him,  he  was  driven  to  truft  to  his  own 
judgement  and  application;  and  having  naturally  genius  and 
tafte,  he  made,  by  the  ftrength  of  thefe,  a  furprifmg  progrefs 

[r]  Lives  of  painters  who  have  livsd  fincc,  or  were  o.iiitted  by  De  Piles,  by  J,  B. 
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in  the  art  of  painting.  He  travelled  through  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders, whence  he  went  into  France,  and  there  bought  feveral 
good  pictures;  among  others,  a  Virgin  of  Annibal  Carrache, 
and  the  hiftory  of  Tancred  by  PoufTin.  If  he  had  feen  Italy,  his 
works  would  have  had  more  delicacy  and  corre£tnefs.  His 
only  view  in  travelling  feemed  to  be,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  taftcs  of  different  nations,  and  buying  up  good  pidures,  in 
which  he  was  very  curious.  Thornhill's  merit  foon  fpread  his 
chara6ler,  and  raifed  his  reputation  to  the  greateil  height.  Queen 
Anne  appointed  him  to  paint,  in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  cliurch, 
the  hiftory  of  that  faint,  which  he  executed  in  a  grand  and  beau- 
tiful manner,  on  eight  pannels,  in  two  colours,  relieved  with 
gold:  'her  majefly  alfo  nominated  him  her  hrlt  hi'lory-paiiuer. 
He  afterwards  executed  feveral  public  works,  pai  ticiilarly  at 
Hampton-court,  where  he  painted  an  apartment,  in  which  the 
queen  and  prince  George  of  Denmark  her  hulband  are  repre- 
fented  allegorically ;  as  alfo  another  piece  painted  entirely  on  the 
wall,  where  the  fame  fubje6l  is  treated  in  a  different  manner. 
The  other  parts  of  the  paintings  there  are  done  by  Antonio 
Verrio,  a  Neapolitan. 

Thefe  great  works,  having  eftablif]ied  his  reputation,  procured 
him  much  employment  among  people  of  quality  and  fortune. 
His  mafter-piece  is  the  refedory  and  faloon  of  the  failors  hof- 
pital  at  Greenu'ich.  The  pafTage  to  this  refe6lory  is  through  a 
veflibule,  where  fir  James  has  reprefented,  in  two  colours,  the 
winds  in  the  cupola  ;  and,  on  the  walls,  boys  who  fuflain  panneb 
to  receive  the  infcription  of  the  names  of  the  benefactors.  From 
thence  you  afcend  into  the  rcfeiitory,  which  is  a  fine  gallery, 
very  lofty,  in  the  middle  of  which  king  William  and  queen 
Mary  are  allegorically  reprefented  fitting,  and  attended  by  the 
Virtues  and  Love,  who  fupport  the  fceptre  ;  the  monarch  ap- 
pears giving  peace  to  Europe.  The  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac 
iurround  the  great  oval  in  which  he  is  painted;  the  four  feafons 
are  feen  above:  laflly,  Apollo  drawn  by  his  four  horfes,  making 
his  tour  through  the  zodiac.  The  painter  has  reprefented  in 
the  angh-s  the  four  elements,  and  the  colofTal  figures  that  fupport 
the  baluitra^e  are  the  portraits  of  thofe  able  mathematicians,  that 
have  perfedled  the  art  of  navigation,  are  painted,  fuch  as  Tycho 
Brahe,  Copernicus,  and  Newton,  'Fhe  cieling  is  all  by  his 
own  hand;  but  he  employed  a  Polander  to  afhlt  hiin  in  painting 
the  walls,  which  he  has  adorned  with  allegorical  figures  fuitable 
to  the  intention  of  the  fabric,  fuch  as  Liberality,  Hofpitality, 
and  Charity.  The  faloon  above  is  not  fo  beautiful  as  tlie  refec- 
tory ;  you  afcend  to  it  by  feveral  fttps.  The  cieling  reprefents 
queen  Anne  and  prince  George  of  Denmark,  furn)unded  bv 
heroic  virtues;  Neptune  and  his  trail,  bringing  their  rnarine 
prefents,  and  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  prefenting  them- 

fclves. 
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felvcs,  in  various  altiiudcs,  to  admire  them.  George  I.  I§ 
painted  on  the  wall  facing  the  entry,  fitting  with  all  his  family 
around  him.  On  the  left  hand  is  the  landing  of  king  William, 
on  the  right  that  of  king  George  I.  at  Greenwich.  Thefc  great ' 
works  would  have  been  certainly  more  eftecmed,  if  they  had  all 
been  done  by  fir  James  Thornhill's  own  hand,  they  arc  entirely 
from  his  defigns;  but  one  cannot  help,  in  looking  at  them, 
criticizing  their  incorre£lnefs  ^  it  may  even  be  wifhed  that  there 
were  fev/er  figures.  They  difplay,  however,  a  true  genius  in  their 
author,  and  a  great  judgement  and  knowledge  in  treating  the 
allegory,  talents  which  muft  necelfarrly  produce  great  and'  rich 
compofitions. 

As  fir  James  had  acquired  a  confiderable  fortune,  he  liid  out 
part  of  it  profitably,  in  buying  back  the  cUate  his  father  had 
ibid,  and  in  rebuilding  a  beautiful  houfe,  where  he  ufed  to  live 
in  fummer-time.  He  was  knighted  by  king  George  the  Second; 
but,  with  great  injullice,  was  turned  out  of  his  public  employ- 
ment, in  company  with  the  great  fir  Chriftopher  Wren,  to  make 
room  for  perfons  of  far  inferior  abilities:  after  which,  to  amufe 
himfelf,  he  continued  to  paint  eafel  pidures.  The  ill  treatment 
he  met  with  was  thought  to  have  irnpaired  his  health  \  and  at  laft, 
after  a  year's  ficknefs,  he  died,  in  1732,  aged  56,  in  the  fame 
place  where  he  was  born.  By  his  marriage  he  left  a  fon,  and 
a  daughter  married  to  the  celebrated  Hogarth. 

This  painter  was  well  made,  and  of  an  agreeable  humotir. 
He  was  feveral  years  in  parliament,  and  was  alfo  chofen  fellow 
x)f  the  Royal  Society.  He  defigned  a  great  deal  from  pradicc, 
"with  inuch  facility  of  pencil.  His  genius,  fo  well  turned  for 
hiftory  and  allegory,  was  no  lefs  {o  for  portrait,  landfcape,  and 
archite6ture;  he  even  praftifed  the  laR  fcience  as  a  man  of  hu~ 
.  finefs,  having  built  feveral  houfes.  He  had  a  fine  colleclion 
of  defigns  of  great  maftcrs,  which  he  had  got  together  with 
diligence,  and  which  did  honour  to  his  tafte;  thefe  he  ihewed 
very  readily  to  ftrangers.  There  is  a  fct  of  prints  engraved  after 
the  paintings  on  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's. 

THORNTON  (Bonn el},  a  modern  poet,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Lloyd  and  Colman,  and  juftly  claffed  with  them  in 
point  of  talents,  was  born  in  Maiden-lane,  London,  in  the  year 
1724.  He  was  the  fon  of  an  apothecary,  and,  being  educated 
at  "Weftminrier  fchool,  was  eleded  to  Chriit  Church  Oxford,  in 
the  fame  year,  1743.  He  was  thus  eight  years  fenior  to  Coli^ian, 
who  was  elciled  off  in  1751.  The  firfi  publication  in  which 
he  was  concerned  was  "  The  Student,  or  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Mifcellany,"  which  appeared  in  monthly  numbers  ;  and 
was  collecled  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  in  1748.  Smart  was  the 
chief  condudor  of  the  work ;  but  Thornton,  and  other  wits  of 
lirith  univc-rfiries,  afii'kd  in  it.     He  took  his  degree  of  Mafter 
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of  Arts  in.  1750,  and,  as  his  father  wifhed  him  to  make  phyfic 
iiis  profeilion,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  that  faculty  in 
1754.  In  the  fame  year,  he  undertook  the  periodical  paper 
called  "  The  Connoilfeur,'  in  conjiindtion  with  Colman, 
^v!lich  they  continued  weekly  to  the  3oih  of  September,  1756. 
In  the  concluding  paper  the  different  ages  and  purfuits  of  the 
two  authors  are  thus  jocularly  pointed  out,  in  the  defcription  of 
the  double  author,  Mr.  Town.  *'  Mr.  Town  is  a  fair,  black, 
middle-lized,  very  Ihort  man.  lie  wears  his  own  hair  and  a 
periwig.  He  is  about  thirty  years  of  age,  (literally  thirty-two,) 
and  not  more  than  four-and-twenty.  He  is  a  Ihidentof  the  law, 
and  a  bachelor  of  phyfic-  lie  was  bred  at  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  where,  having  taken  no  lefs  than  three  degrees,  he 
looks  down  on  many  learned  profeffors  as  his  inferiors:  yet 
having  been  there  but  little  longer  than  to  take  the  firll  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  it  has  more  than  once  happened  that  the 
cenfor-gencral  of  all  England  has  been  reprimanded  by  the 
cenfor  of  his  college,  for  neglecting  to  furnilh  the  ufual  eiTay, 
or,  in  the  collegiate  phrafc,  the  theme  of  the  week."  Engaged 
in  purfuits  of  this  kind,  Bonnel  Thornton  did  not  very  clofely 
follow  the  profeffion  to  which  his  father  deftincd  him,  but  lived 
rather  a  literary  life,  employing  his  pen  on  various  fubjefts. 
To  the  d*ily  paper  called  the  Public  Advertifer,  then  in  high 
reputation,  he  was  a  frequent  contributory  and  he  once  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  treat  with  Mr.  Rich  for  the  patent  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre.  In  1764,  Mr.  Thornton  married  Mifs  Sylvia 
Brathwaite,  youngell  daughter  of  colonel  Brathwaite,  who  had 
been  governor  of  a  fort  in  Africa.  In  1766,  encouraged,  as 
he  fays  himfelf,  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  friend  Colman's  Terence, 
he  publilhed  two  volumes  of  a  tranllation  of  Plautus  in  blank 
verfe ;  propofmg  to  complete  the  whole,  if  that  fpecimen  (hould 
be  approved.  Thefe  volumes  contained  feven  plays,  of  which, 
the  "  Captive"  was  tranilated  by  Mr.  Warner,  who  afterwards 
completed  all  that  Thornton  had  left  unfuiiihed;  and  the  "  Mer- 
cator"  by  Mr.  Colman.  The  remaining  five  are  the  "  Amphi- 
tryon,'" "  Miles  gloriofus,"  "  Trinummus,"  "  Aulularia," 
"  Rudens."  Some  parts  of  the  remaining  plays  which  Thorntoa 
had  tranflated,  are  preferved  by  his  coutinuator.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  belt  way  of  tranilating  the  old  comedies, 
and  tliat  Thornton  was  well  qualified  for  the  talk;  but  the  work 
has  never  been  in  high  favour  with  the  public.  Yet  Warburton 
faid  of  it,  that  "  he  never  read  fo  ju(t  a  tranllation,  in  fo  pure 
and  elegant  a  ftyle."  Thornton  publilhed  in  1767,  "  The 
Battle  of  the  Wigs,"  as  an  additional  canto  to  Garth's  Difpenfary ; 
the  fubjeiSt  of  which  was  the  difputes  then  fubfifting  between  the 
fellows  and  licentiates. 

The  life  of  Thornton  was  not  deftined  to  attain  any  great 
extenfion  :  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  while  he  was  fujrounded 
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by  domeftic  felicity,  the  comforts  of  fortune,  and  the  refpeft 
of  focietv,  ill-health  came  upon  him,  and  medical  aid  proving 
inefficient,  he  died,  of  the  gout  in  his  ftomach.  May  9,  iy68  ; 
at  only  forty-four  years  of  age.  His  wife,  a  daughter,  and 
two  fous,  furvi-vcd  him.  Befides  the  productions  already  men- 
tioned, he  wrote  the  papers  in  the  Adventurer  marked  A;  "  An 
Ode  to  St.  Crecilia's  day,  adapted  to  the  ancient  Britifli  Klufic," 
a  burlefque  performance  ;  "  The  Oxford  Barber  ;"  with  many 
detached  effays  in  the  public  papers.  A  few  letters  addreffed  to 
his  Sylvia  before  they  were  married  difplay  great  tendernefs, 
expreffed  with  franknefs  and  eafe.  A  fmall  edition  of  his  works 
might  with  much  propriety  be  prefented  to  the  public,  before 
it  Ihall  be  too  late  to  afcertain  them  all.  His  character  may 
be  taken  from  his  epitaph,  written  in  Latin  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Warton,  and  placed  on  his  monument  in  Wellminfler  Abbey. 
It  is  to  this  effeft.  *'  His  genius,  cultivated  moil  happily  by 
every  kind  of  polite  literature,  was  accompanied  and  recom- 
mended by  manners  open,  fincere,  and  candid.  In  his  writings 
and  converfation  he  had  a  wonderful  livelinefs,  with  a  vein  of 
pleafantry  peculiarly  his  own.  In  ridiculing  the  failings  of 
men,  without  bitternefs,  and  with  much  humour,  he  was  fin- 
gularlv  happy  ;  as  a  companion  he  wis  delightful." 

IHUANUS  (Jacobus  Augustus},  or  Jaquks-Auguste 
DE  THOU,  an  illuftrious  hirtorian  of  France,  was  fon  of  a 
firlt  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  born  there  the  9th 
of  October  1553  [sj-  He  was  fo  exceedingly  weak  and  infirm 
in  his  infancy,  that  therp  was  no  hope  of  rearing  him  for  the 
nrft  five  years  of  his  life  ;  and  to  this  it  is  owing,  that  abim- 
dantly  more  care  was  taken  to  preferve  his  body,  than  to  culti- 
vate his  mind,  although  he  then  appeared  to  be  a  boy  of  uncom- 
mon talents;  for  he  was  not  acldifted  to  the  amufements  of 
childhood,  but  aimed  at  fotnething  higher,  and  would  divert 
birnfelf  with  drawing  and  painting,  for  which  he  had  always  a 
very  good  tafte.  When  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  was  put  to 
books,  and  placed  in  the  college  of  Bourgogne;  but  in  lefs  than 
a  year  he  vv'as  attacked  with  a  violent  fever,  and  taken  home. 
The  phyficians  gave  him  over  for  many  months;  but  he  reco- 
vered, and  applied  again  to  books,  though  with  great  modera- 
tion ;  for  his  conftitution  was  not  able  to  undergo  the  lead  fatigue. 
He  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  care  of  private  tutors;  and 
regard  feems  to  have  been  had,  in  the  choice  of  them,  to  the 
weaknefs  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of  his 
imderftanding  ;  for  they  were  phyficians,  and  fucceilivcly  four 
ef  them.     Then  he  ftudied  under  the  famous  Dionyfius  Lambi- 

[?]  Thuarus  de  vita  fua,  at  the  end  of  his  Hiftory.— Niceron,  Mernoire?,  &c.  torn.  ix. 
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niiS,  and  Joannes  Pelleiinus,   Vv'ho  was   profedor  of  the  Greek 
language  in  the  College-royal. 

In  1570,  he  went  to  Orleans,  to  purfue  tlie  law;  and  there 
the  writings  of  Cujacius  infpired  him  with  fnch  an  elteem  for 
that  celebrated  profeifor,  (hat  he  quitted  Orleans,  and  repaired 
to  him  ipito  Dauphiny.  He  itopped  upon  the  road  at  Bourges 
iix  months,  for  the  fake  of  hearing  the  famous  civilian  Hoto- 
inanniis;  and  then  proceeded  to  Valence,  wlicjc  Cujacius  was 
reading  lectures.  Here  he  met  with  Joleph  Scaliger,  who  was 
then  upon  a  vilit  to  Cujacius;  and  made  a  friendOup  with  him, 
which  he  cultivated  ever  after  with  the  greateft  care.  His  fa- 
ther, unwilling  to  have  him  long  at  adiftance  from  him,  recalled 
him  in  about  a  year;  and  he  returned  to  Paris  fome  time  before 
that  terrible  maifacreof  the  Proteflants,  which  was  perpetratc»d  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  day  in  1572.  As  he  was  defigned  for  the 
church,  he  went  to  live  with  his  uncle  Nicholas  de  Thou,  who, 
being  juft  made  bifliop  of  Chartres,  refigned  to  him  a  cai-'oniy 
of  Notre  Dame.  He  began  now  to  colle6l  that  library,  which 
afterwards  became  fo  ftimous.  In  1573,  he  accompanied  Paul 
de  Foix  into  Italy,  and  vifited  the  principal  towns,  cultivating 
acquaintance  with  the  learned  as  he  palled.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  applied  himfelf  to  reading,  for  four  years;  yet  this, 
he  ufed  to  fay,  was  not  of  fo  much  \i(e  to  him  as  converfing 
with  learned  men,  which  he  did  daily.  About  the  end  of  1576, 
when  civil  tumults  threatened  the  rtate,  M.  de  Thou  was  em- 
ployed in  certain  negotiations,  which  he  executed  fo  well,  as  to 
eflablifh  the  reputatipn  of  a  man  fit  for  bufmefs.  He  afterwards 
went  into  the  Low-Countries,  and  in  1578  was  made  counfellor- 
clerk  to  the  parliament;  an  honourable  poft,  but  accepted  by  him 
with  reluctance,  on  accoimt  of  his  great  love  for  retirement  and 
ftudy.  In  1579,  he  accompanied  his  eldeft  brother  to  the  baths 
©f  Plombieres  in  Lorrain ;  and  this  gentleman  dying,  he  foon 
after  quitted  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate. 

The  plague  beginning  at  Paris  in  1580,  he  retired  to  Tou- 
raine,  and  took  an  opportuniy  . ' '  feeing  Normandy  and  Bri- 
tany;  and  on  his  return  to  P^' ri.  ^  after  the  plague  flopped,  was 
fent,  with  other  counfellors  in  parliament,  to  adminilter  juftice 
in  Guyenne.  He  came  again  to  Paris  in  1582,  and  had  the 
misfortune  not  to  arrive  till  the  day  after  his  father  was  buried. 
To  make  amends,  however,  for  not  being  able  to  pay  his  laft 
devoirs  to  him,  he  erected  a  moft  noble  monument  to  his  me- 
mory, and  adorned  it  with  eulogiums  written  by  the  firfl  wits  of 
the  age.  In  1584,  he  was  made  maffer  of  the  requeRs  ;  and 
at  that  time,  late  as  it  may  feem,  entered  upon  a  new  courfe  of 
fiudy.  He  took  into  his  houfe  Breffieu,  the  profelTor  royal  of 
mathematics;  and  under  his  dire6iion  applied,  this  year  and  the 
following,  to  read  the  Gretk  Lud'id  with  the  notes  of  Proelu^. 

The 
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The  affetSlion  which  the  cardinal  de  Vcndome  iiad  conceived  for 
him  induced  him  to  fpend  fome  time  at  court;  but  this  affedion 
abating,  he  withdrew  from  a  place  he  did  not  at  all  like,  and 
devoted  himfelf  intirely  to  the  compofmg  his  Hiftory,  which  he 
had  begun  two  years  before.  In  1587,  he  took  a  wife,  having 
firll  by  the  official  of  Paris  been  thoroughly  abfolved  from  all 
ecclefiaftical  engagements ;  for  he  had  taken  the  four  lelTer 
orders.  He  lolt  his  mother  in  1588;  and  other  troubles  of  a 
more  public  kind  excrcifed  him  this  year.  The  fpirit  of  the 
league  had  feized  Paris,  and  obliged  Henry  H.  to  quit  the  city, 
Thuanus  followed  this  prince,  and  went  by  his  order  into  Nor- 
mandy, to  found  the  governors  and  magiftratcs  ;  to  acquaint 
them  with  what  had  happened  at  Paris;  to  ccmfirm  them  iri 
their  duty;  and  to  make  known  his  intentions  of  aifcmbling  the 
ftates.     Upon  his  return,  he  was  made  a  counfellor  of  {late. 

During  the  holding  of  the  ftates  at  Blois,  he  returned  to  Pari?, 
tvhere  he  was  in  danger  of  lofing  iiis  life;  for  the  news  of  the 
duke  of  Guile's  death  arriving,  all  who  were  of  known  attach- 
ment to  the  king  were  obliged  to  hide  themftlves.  Thuanus 
was  among  them,  but  happily  efcaped  under  the  difguife  of  a 
foldier.  He  repaired  to  the  king,  who,  being  removed  to 
Tours,  refolved  to  eltablifh  a  parliament  there,  to  oppofe  that  of 
the  league ;  and  De  Thou  would  have  been  inade  the  lirft  prefident 
of  it,  if  he  had  not  been  fixed  againfl:  accepting  that  office.  He 
afterwards  accompaniLd  Mr.  de  Schomberg  into  Germany,  to 
affift  in  raifmg  forces  for  the  kmg  and  drawing  fuccours  from 
the  German  princes:  he  pafled  by  Italy,  and  was  at  Venice, 
•when  the  news  of  Henry  IHd's  death  made  him  immediately 
return  to  France.  Henry  IV.  received  him  very  kindly,  to 
■whom  he  gave  an  exa^i  account  of  all  that  had  been  done,  and 
continued  very  faithfully  in  his  fervice ;  while  the  king  placed 
the  greateft  confidence  in  him,  and  employed  him  in  many  im- 
portant negotiations.  After  the  battle  of  Yvry,  which  Henry  I V. 
gained  in  i  ^90,  De  Tliou  obtained  leave  to  vilir  his  wife  at  Senlis, 
■whom  he  had  not  feen  above  a  year;  and  at  Senlis  he  arrived, 
after  having  been  detained  fome  time  upon  the  road  by  a  fever. 
His  purpofe  was  to  fettle  at  Tours ;  and  he  was  one  evening 
upon  the  road  thither,  when  a  party  of  the  enemy  carried  off 
his  wife  and  equipage,  while  himfelf  efcaped  by  the  fwiftnefs  of 
his  horfe,  and  found  means  foon  after  to  recover  his  lady.  In 
1592,  he  had  the  plague,  and  defpaired  of  life,  but  was  happily 
cured  by  the  iiifufion  of  bezoar-flone  into  flrong  waters.  The 
year  after,  the  king  made  him  his  firll;  librarian,  which  place 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  learned  James  Amyot,  famous 
for  his  trrmflation  of  Plutarch  and  other  ancient  Greek  authors. 
In  1592,  the  duke  of  Guife  having  made  his  peace  with  the 
king,  Thuaaus  was  one  of  the  perfons  appointed  to  regulate 
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the  conditions  of  the  treaty :  he  became  the  fame  year  prefident 
a  mort'ier  by  the  death  ot  his  uncle  Aiiguftin  de  Thou,  which 
honour  had  long  been  promiicd  him.  He  was  afterwards  con- 
cerned in  many  negotiations  with  the  Proteftant  party,  and  was 
greatly  inftrumental  in.  bringing  on  the  edidl  of  Nantes,  ^^■hich  was 
iigned  in  April  1508,  and  afterwards  revoked,  as  is  well  known, 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685.  In  1601,  he  lofl  his  wife,  whom  he 
immortalized  by  elegies;  but  foon  after  recovered  fo  far  from 
his  grief,  great  as  it  was,  as  to  take  another.  During  the  re- 
gency of  <jueen  Mary  of  Medicis,  Thuanus  was  one  of  the 
general  diret'^ors  of  the  finances;  and  was,  to  the  end  of  his 
iife,  engaged  more  or  Icfs  in  the  fervice  of  the  Hate.  He  died 
ttve  r7th  of  May  161 7,  and  was  interred  with  his  family  in  the 
chapei  of  St.  Andrew  of  the  Arches. 

He  left  behind  him  a  general  hiflory  of  the  world,  from  1545 
•to  r6o8,  written  in  very  clear  and  excellent  Latin.  "  Among 
many  things,"  fays  Grotins  to  himfx],  "  which  pofterity  will 
admire,  this  above  all  ailoniihcs  me,  how  yon,  always  as  it 
fhouid  feem  engaged  in  bufmefs,  fliould  find  leifure  and  indefa- 
tigable force  of  mind  to  know  fo  many  and  fo  great  things  as 
■you  have  known,  and  to  write  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  you 
have  %vritten  them."  And  in  another  place  [u],  "'  You  have 
cornprifed  a  hiftory  of  the  whole  world  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
could  not  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  the  moft  jcifure  -. 
fuch  is  the  plenty  of  your  matter,  fuch  the  elegance  of  your 
language."  Ifaac  Cafaubon  fays[x],  *'  that  Thuanus  feems  to 
him  to  have  been  providentially  given  for  an  example  to  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  of  piety,  fmcerity,  probity,  and  in  fliort  of 
all  virtue  and  goodnefs."  Thuanus  has  acquired  immortal  glory 
by  his  Hiftory,  which  is  written  with  an  exadnefs  and  fidelity  be- 
yond example.  This  is  tiie  judgement  of  Perrault[Y],  vvh^» 
adds,  that  he  "  never  difguifed  or  concealed  the  truth;  but  had 
a  noble  and  generous  boldnefs,  for  which  he  has  been  praifcd 
by  all  the  great  men  of  his  time. — This  work,"  he  continues 
*'  is  worthy  of  the  ancients,  and  perhaps  would  have  ex- 
ccedci  a  great  part  of  what  the  ancient  Romans  have  left  us  in 
the  way  of  hiftory,  if  he  fiad  not  aff-'eded  to  imitate  them  too. 
clofely;  for  this  has  put  him  upon  Latinizing  the  proper  names 
of  men,  towns,  countries,  and  other  things,  in  {o  ftrange  a 
manner,  as  to  miake  a  glofiary  necelfary,  in  order  to  know  fre- 
quently what  he  means." 

Part  of  this  Hiftory  was  tirft  printed  at  Paris  in  1604,  with 
a  dedication  to  flenry  IV.  which  is  thought  to  be  as  mafterly 
a  compofuion  in  its  kind,  as  the  dedication  of  Cafaubon's  Poly- 
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bius  to  the  fame  monarch,  and  that  of  the  Inftitutiones  Chrifliana; 
of  Calvin  to  Fiancis  I.  The  publication  of  tiic  hillory,  in  fepa- 
rate  parls,  was  anerwards  continued  by  the  author,  who,  however, 
does  not  feem  to  have  publKhed  it  all  in  his  life-time ;  or  any  part 
of  it,  except  the  volume  juil  mentioned,  in  a  manner  conformable 
to  his  original  copy,  which,  therefore,  hedcpofited  in  the  hands  of 
a  friend,  that  it  mi-lit  be  printed  after  his  death,  jull:  as  he  wrote 
it.  Long  was  it,  however,' before  this  could  be  efFetSted.  Thu- 
anus  w.as  an  honelt  hiftorian,  and  with  refpedl  to  things  and 
perfons  boldly  delivered  the  truth.  There  would  of  courfe  be 
many  exceptionable  paffages  in  his  work,  many  that  would 
highly  offend  particulars  in  church  and  ftate;  and  this  was  the 
reafon  why,  though  printed  frequently  and  in  diiierent  countries, 
it  never  came  out  free  frcim  caflrations,  and  agreeable  to  the 
author's  original  copy,  till  1733.  Then  it  was  handfomely 
printed,  and  publiilitd  tmder  the  dircciion,  and  chiefly  at  the 
cxpence,  of  the  excellent  Dr.  Mead,  in  fcven  volumes  folio; 
to  which  are  prefixed  four  Latin  letters,  infcribed  to  that  cele- 
brated patron  of  letters,  and  giving  an  account  of  the  various 
changes  and  chances  this  Hiftory  has  undergone;  of  the  dif- 
ferent editions;  what  each  of  them  contain,  and  how  they  vary; 
and  by  what  materials  and  allilbnces  the  editors  have  at  length 
been  enabled  to  give  a  very  complete  and  perfeft  copy  of  it. 

Thuanus  excelled  in  poetry  as  well  as  hiftory,  and  publilhed 
feveral  productions  of  that  kind,  as  "  Metaphraiis  poetica  li- 
brorum  facrorum  aliquot,  1581,''  in  Svo.  Thefe  paraphrafes 
are  upon  the  books  of  Job,  Ecclefiaftes,  the  Lamentations  of  Je- 
remiah, and  the  fix  leller  prophets.  "  Def-re  accipitraria,"  Paris, 
15 14,  4to.  Voflius  and  others  have  much  commended  this 
work,  and  have  not  fcrupled,  on  the  merit  of  it,  to  rank  Thu- 
anus with  the  beft  poets  of  his  age;  '*  Crambe,  Viola,  Lilium, 
Phlogis,  Terpfinoe,  Paris,  161 1,"  in  4to;  a  mifceilaneous  col- 
le6lion.  There  are  are  alfo  *'  Thuana;"  but  it  may  be  faid  of 
them,  as  of  the  Anas  in  general,  that  they  contain  little  that  is 
"worthy  of  the  name  of  their  fuppofed  author. 

Thuanus  had  no  children  by  his  firft  wife  ;  but  three  fons  by 
the  fecond,  the  eldeft  of  whom,  Francis  Auguilus  Thuanus,  a 
very  excellent  man,  was  beheaded  at  Lyons  in  1642,  for  not 
revealing  a  confpiracy,  with  which  the  marquis  d'Effiat  had  en- 
trufted  him,  againft  cardinal  Richelieu.  The  cardinal  was  fup- 
pofed  not  to  be  forry  for  the  opportunity  that  offered  of  reveng- 
ing, upon  the  fon,  what  the  father  had  faid  of  his  great  uncle 
Antony  DuplelTls  de  Richelieu,  in  the  following  paiiage  of  his 
Hiftory:  "  Antonius  Pleffianus  Richelius,  vulgo  di6lus  Mona- 
chus,  qued  earn  vitam  profefTus  fuilTet;  dein,  voto  ejurato,  omni 
fe  licentiec  ac  libidinis  genere  contaminaflet."  This  unfortunate 
gentleman  was  thirty-five  vtars  of  age. 
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I'HUCYDIDES,  an  ancient  Greek  hiftorian,  was  a  citizen 
■of  Athens,  arid  born  in  the  fecond  yea,r  of  the  77th  Olympiad,  or 
before  Chrift  469  [r].  He  was  of  noble,  nay  royal  extradion ; 
for  all  writers  relate,  that  his  father  Oloriis  was  defcendcd  from 
Olorus,  king  of  Thrace.  He  was  educated  in  a  inanner  fuit- 
able  to  his  quality,  that  is,  in  the  ftudy  of  phiiofopjhy  and  elo- 
quence. His  mailer  in  the  former  was  Anaxagoras,  '*  whofe 
opinions,  being  of  a  llrain  above  the  apprehenfion  of  the  vulgar, 
procured  him  the  eftimation  of  an  athcift;  which  rtanie,"  fays 
Mr.  Hobbcs,  no  doubt  very  feelingly,  "  they  beftovved  upon  all 
men  that  thought  not  as  th;  y  did  of  their  ridiculous  religion: — • 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  much  regarded,"  adds  he,  "  if  Thu- 
cydides  were,  by  fome  reputed  an  atheift  too."  In  eloquence  he 
was  the  difciple  of  Antiphon,  one,  by  his  defcription  in  the 
eighth  book  of  his  Hillory,  for  power  of  fpeech  almoft  a  mi- 
racle, and  feared  by  the  people  on  that  account.  Suidas  and 
Photius  relate  a  circumftance,  which  fhews,  that  he  entertained 
from  his  youth  the  ftrongeR  paffion  for  letters:  they  write,  that 
when  Herodotus  recited  his  Hillory  in  public,  a  practice  in  uCe 
then  and  many  ages  after,  Thucydides  felt  fo  great  a  {ting  of 
emulation,  that  it  drew  tears  from  him;  infomuch  that  Hero- 
dotus himfelf  took  notice  of  itj-'and  congratulated  his  fatiier  on 
having  a  fon  who  thcwed  fo  WQnderfuI  an  afFeclion  to  the  Mufcs. 
Herodotus  was  then  twenty-nine  years  of  age;  Thucydides  about 
fixteen. 

When  the  Peloponnefian  war  began  to  break  out,  Thucydides 
conjectured  truly,  that  it  would  prove  an  argument  worthy 
of  his  labour;  and  it  no  fooner  commenced  than  he  began  his 
Hiftory,  purfuing  the  work,  not  in  that  perfect  manner  in  which 
we  fee  it  now,  but  by  way  of  commentary,  and  in  writing 
down  plain  actions  or  circumttances,  as  from  time  to  time  they 
happened,  and  came  to  his  knowledge.  We  know  nothing  with 
certainty  of  Thucydides,  but  what  he  himfelf  has  delivered  in 
his  Hiftory.  He  was  a  lover  of  contemplation  and  retirement, 
yet  did  not  decline  the  fervice  of  the  flate,  and  accepted  accord- 
ingly a  command  in -the  army.  This,  however,  proved  unfor- 
tunate to  him;  for  while  he  refided  in  the  I  lie  of  Thafus,  it 
happened  that  Brafidas,  the  Lacedemonian,  befieged  Amphipolis, 
a  city  belonging  to  the  Athenians,  about  half  a  day's  fail  from 
Thafus.  Thucydides  being  one  of  the  (Irutcgi,  or  of  thofe  who 
had  authority  to  raife  forces  in  thofe  parts  for  the  fervice  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Athenian  captain  fcnt  to  him  to  levy  a 
power,  and  haltcri  to  his  relief.  TluiCydides  did  fo ;  but  not 
arriving  till  too  late,  and  when  the  city  was  already  yielded  up, 

[z]  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gisec.  vol.  i.  Hobbes,  Of  th«  lifi;  and  hillory  of  Thucydides, 
prefixed  to  bis  tranllation  of  this  hiftoria.i. 
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he  was  afterwards  pTinifncd,  as  if  he  had  done  this  citlicr  tliroiigb 
negligence  or  fear  of  the  enemy  ;  Mhich  however  there  Avas  no 
ji!(l  reafon  to  fufpc£t,  for  he  put  himfeif  into  the  city  of  Eion, 
and  preferved  it  to  the  Athenians,  with  the  repulfe  of  Braiidas, 
who  came  down  the  next  morning  from  Amphipolis,  and  be- 
fieged  it. 

After  his  banifhment,  which  happened  in  his  forty-eighth  year, 
he  lived  in  Scapte-Hyle,  a  city  of  Thrace,  from  whence  he  had 
married  a  very  wealthy  wife;  and  he  had  large  poffelTions  and 
rich  mines  of  gold,  as  lie  himfeif  profeiTes  in  his  fourth  book. 
He  was  not  however  fo  affcdcd  with  his  difgrace,  as  to  fhut 
himfeif  up  from  the  world,  and  drag,  as  many  have  done,  a  life 
err^ittercd  with  fpleen  and  difappoiiitmeni:  on  the  contrary,  he 
went  abroad,  and  was  prefent  at  the  actions  of  the  refl  of  the 
war.  This  appears  from  his  own  w^ords,  in  the  fifth  book 
of  his  Hirtory;  where  he  fays,  that  he  was  prefent  at  the 
aftions  of  both  parties,  and  by  reafon  of  his  exile  no  lefs 
at  thofe  of  the  Peloponnellans,  than  thofe  of  the  Athenians. 
During  this  time  he  perfected  his  Hiftory,  {o  far  as  is  now 
to  be  [(;cn.  He  was  very  nice  and  curious  concerning  a 
perfect  infightinto  affairs;  in  order  to  obtain  which,  he  em- 
ployed great  fums  of  tinoney  in**procuring  atithentic  memorials," 
not  only  from  the  Athenians,  bot  the  Lacedemonians  alfo;  that 
out  of  his  colle6lions  from  both  the  great  tranfa6lions  of  that 
time  might  be  better  and  more  impartially  fet  forth,  as  a  monu- 
ment to  inflrnd  the  ages  to  come:  for  he  intitles  his  Hiflory, 
Krr;/xa  £<r  asj,"  which  fignifics,  "  A  polfellion  for  everlalting." 
It  comprehends  the  Peloponnefian  war,  which  lafted  one  and 
twenty  years  ;  for  thougii  fome  writers  make  it  continue  fix  years 
longer,  yet  others  more  rightlv  judge  what  follow^ed  to  be  rather 
the  confeqviences  of  the  war,  than  truly  a  part  of  it.  Some  cri- 
tics have  imagined,  from  the  difference  of  ilyle  and  manner,  that 
the  eighth  book,  accordii^g  to  theordiirary  divifion,  was  not  writ- 
ten bv  Thucydides,  but  added  afterwards  by  fomebody  elfe ; 
but  this  notion  has  not  prevailed  ;  and,  as  Hobbes  fays,  it  is  very 
probable,  that  it  is  left  the  fame  as  it  was  when  h,e  firlf  wrote 
it,  that  is,  in  the  way  of  commentary,  neither  beautified  with 
orations,  nor  fo  well  cemented  in  the  traniltions  as  the  former 
feven  books  are.^  Xenophon's  Hellenica  are  a  fupplemcnt  to 
Thucydides's  Hiftory. 

it  does  not  appear,  that  after  his  exile  Thucydides  ever  again 
enjoyed  his  country;  nor  is  it  clear  from  any  author,  where,  or 
when,  or  in  what  year  of  his  age,  he  died.  Moft  agree,  that 
he  died  in  banifhment;  yet  fome  have  related,  that,  after  the 
defeat  in  Sicily,  the  Athenians  decreed  a  general  revocation  of 
all  banifhed  perfons,  and  that  he  then  returned,  and  was  after- 
Wards  put  to  death  at  Athens.     This  is  not  likely;  and  many 
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other  things  are  related  which  have  no  more  probability. 
Hobbcs. thinks,  that  in  this  variety  of  conjeAures  there  is  no- 
thing more  probable  than  that  which  is  written  by  Paufanias, 
where  he  defcribes  the  monuments  of  tfie  Athenian  city,  and 
fays  thus  :  *<  The  worthy  aft  of  Oenoblus,  in  the  behalf  of  Thu- 
cydides,  is  not  without  honour,  for  Oenobius  obtained  to  have  a 
decree  paffed  for  his  return :  who  returning  was  (lain  by  treache- 
ry, and  his  fepulchre  is  near  the  gate  called  Melirides."  He  - 
is  reckoned  to  have  been  not  Icfs  than  fixty-eight  years  of  age 
when  he  died.  He  left  a  fon,  whofe  name  is  hardly  known, 
but  fuppofed  to  have  been  Timotheus. 

He  excelled  in  the  two  great  points  which  form  a  juft  hifto- 
rian,  truth  and  eloquence.  The  faith  of  his  Hiftory  has  never 
been  called  into  queftion.  He  wanted  no  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  truth,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  mifreprefented  it; 
and  though  fome  have  fancied  him  a  little  malevolent  towards 
his  country,  becaufe  the  ufage  he  had  received  would  have  made 
mod:  people  fo,  yet  he  has  not  written  any  thing  that  difcovers 
fuch  a  pallion.  His  manner  of  writing  is  coherent,  perfpicu- 
ous,  and  perfuafive,  yet  clofe,  flrong  and  pithy.  The  ancients 
have  fpoken  of  him  in  the  highefl  terms;  and  if  Herodotus,  as 
his  fenior,  obtained  tlie  title  of  the  "  Father  of  Hiftory/'  yet 
the  greater  part  have  allowed  that  Thucydides  is  the  better  hifto- 
rian.  Plutarch  fays,  in  his  treatife  De  Gloria  Athenienfium, 
that  Thucydides  "  aimeth  always  at  this,  to  make  his  auditor  a 
fpedator,  and  to  caft  his  reader  into  the  fame  paffions  with 
thofe  who  were  beholders."  Then  enumerating  fomeexamples, 
"  thefe  things,"  he  fays,  "  are  fo  defcribed,  and  fo  evidently  fet 
before  our  eyes,  that  tlie  mind  of  the  reader  is  no  lefs  aifedled 
therewith,  than  if  he  had  been  prefent  in  the  adions."  And 
it  was  probably  for  his  fkill  in  painting  [a],  certainly  not  for  his 
eloquence  (for,  as  Cicero  fays,  '*  what  great  rhetorician  ever 
borrowed  any  thing  of  Thucydides?"}  that  the  famous  orator 
Demoithenes  wrote'  over  his  Hiftory,  according  to  Lucian, 
eight  times  with  his  own  hand.  The  lame  Lucian,  in  his  book 
*'  How  a  hiftory  ought  to  be  written,"  continually  exemplifies 
the  virtues  required  in  an  hiih)riographer  by  Thucydides;  and 
it  feems  as  if  the  image  of  Thucydides's  Hiftory,  preconceived  in 
Lucian's  mind,  fuggciled  to  him  all  the  precepts  he  there  de- 
livers. As  to  his  ftyle,  Cicero  fpeaks  of  it  thus:  "  Thucydides 
in  the  art  of  fpeaking,  in  my,  opinion,  hath  far  exceeded 
them  all  [b]..  For  he  is  fo  full  of  matter,  that  the  number  of 
his  fentences  doth  almoft  equal  the  number  of  his  words;  and 
in  his  words  he  is  fo  apt,  and  fo  clofe,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay, 
whether  his  words  do  more  illuftrate  his  fentences,  or  his  fen- 
tences his  words."     The    Romans  thought  highly  of  Thucy- 

[a]   De  orat.  lib.  ii.  [b]  Da  orator,  llbt  ii. 
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dides's  \vork[c] ;  and  Salluft,  as  Quintilian  fays,  and  as  indeed 
is  manifclt  to  all,  took  him  for  his  model. 
'  •  It  is  remarkable,  that  Dioiiyfuis  HalicarnafTcnfis  entertained 
unrcafonable  prejudices  againit  this  hiftorian,  in  favour,  doubt- 
lefs,  of  his  countryman  Herodotus,  whom  he  was  dcfirous  to 
have  confidered  as  fuperior  to  him,  and  had  raifed  accordingly 
manyobjedions  to  his  work.  One  of  them  fhall  fcrve  as  a 
fpecimen  :  "  The  principal  and  moil  necellary  oflice  of  any 
man  that  intendcth  to  write  an  hiflory,"  fays  he,  "  is  to  chufe 
a  noble  argument,  and  grateful  to  fuch  as  fhall  read  it ;  and  this 
Herodotus  hath  done,  in  my  opinion,  better  than  Thucydides. 
For  Herodotus  hath  written  the  joint  hiilory  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Barbarians;  but  Thucydides  writeth  only  one  war."  Mr. 
Hobbes  has  replied  very  folidly  to  this,  as  well  as  to  Dionyfuis's 
other  objedions  :  **  Let  any  man  conlider,  whether  it  be  not 
rhore  reafonable  to  fay,  that  the  principal  and  moll:  neceffary 
office  of  him  that  v.  ill  write  an  hiilory  is  to  take  fuch  an  argu- 
ment as  is  both  within  his  power  well  to  handle,  and  profitable 
to  pofterity  that  fliall  read  it;  Vv^hich  Thucydides,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  men,  hatli  done  better  than  Herodotus.  For  Herodotus 
undertook  to  write  of  thofe  things,  of  which  it  was  impoffiblc 
for  him  to  know  the  truth,  and  which  delight  more  the  ear  with 
fabulous  narrations,  tl;an  fatisfy  the  mind  with  truth ;  but 
Thucydides  writeth  one  war,  which,  how  it  was  carried  on 
from  the  begining  to  the  end,  he  was  able  certainly  to  inform  lum- 
felf."  The  fingle  circumftance  here  urged  in  favour  of  Thucy- 
dides, gives  lord  Clarendon's  Hiftory  of  our  civil  wars,  perhaps, 
the  preference  to  any  hiftory  that  is  extant  in  any  language. 
The  moderns  have  not  failed  to  pay  him  all  due  honour,  and  to 
confider  him  in  the  light  he  defcrves  to  be  placed  in.  The  fol- 
lowing words  of  Lipfius  fpeak  the  fenfe  of  them  all:  "  Thucy- 
dides [dJ,"  fays  he,  "  who  hath  written  not  many,  nor  very 
great  matters,  hath  perhaps  yet  won  the  garland  from  all  that 
have  written  of  matters,  both  many  and  great.  Every  where  for 
elocution  grave;  (hort  and  thick  with  fenfe:  found  in  his  judg- 
ment; every  where  fecretly  inftrufting  and  directing  a  man's 
life  and  actions.  In  his  orations  and  excurfions  almoft  divine, 
whom  the  oftener  you  lead,  the  more  you  (hall  carry  away,  yet 
never  difmiffed  without  appetite.  Next  lo  him  is  Polybius,  &c.'' 
The  emperor  Charles  V.  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  fond  of  this  hif- 
torian  [e"i,  that  he  always  carried  him  with  him  into  the  camp, 
and  ufedlo  talk  of  him  with  wonderful  pleafure  to  thofe  about 
him. 

The  beft  editions  of  Thacydides  are,    i.  That  printed   by 
Henry  Stephens,  with  a  Latin  verfioh  of  "  Laurentius  Valla, 

[c]  Ir.ftitut.  crat.  lib.  x.  [p]  Lipf  not.  ad  politic.  ;ib.  i.  [k]  Cametarli 

iierse  fiil^Vcivac,  cent.  jii.  c.  67. 
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Paris,  1588."  1.  That  of  Oxford,  "  Greek  and  Latin,  cum 
ijotis  variorum  &  Joh.  Hiidfoni,  1696."  3.  *'Gra2ce&  Latine, 
cum  notis  variorum  &  Jof.  Wafle.  Accedunt  emendationes 
Car.  And.  Dukeri,  Amft.  1732;"  all  in  folio.  4.  An  elegant 
and  corred  edition  in  Svo.  was  printed  in  1788,  at  Deux-ponts, 
from  the  edition  of  Duker.     It  is  comprifed  in  fix  volumes. 

Wc  have  a  good  Englifli  tranflalion  of  this  author  by  Hobbes, 
whofe  account  of  Thucydides  has  been  of  fervice  to  us  in  the 
courfe  of  this  memoir.  But  a  tranllatitm  nowmoreinufeand  efti- 
mation  is  that  of  Dr.  Smith,  dean  of  Chefter,  which  was  pub- 
liflied  in  quarto,  in  1753  i  and  in  Svo,  in  I78i'. 

THURLOE  (John,  cfq;),  fecretary  of  Rate  to  the  two 
protectors  [f],  Oliver  and  Richard  Cromwell,  was  fon  of 
Thomas  Thurloe,  re6lor  of  Abbots-Roding,  EiTex,  where  he 
was  born  in  1616.  He  was  educated  to  the  law,  and  afterwards 
recommended  to  the  patronage  of-Oliver  St.  John,  efq;  a  perfon 
of  great  eminence  in  that  pro feflion,  and  fuccellively  folicitor- 
general  to  Charles  I,  and  lord  chief  jiiftice  of  the  common  pleas; 
by  whofe  intercft,  Jan,  1645,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  fe- 
cretaries  to  the  parliament  commilTioners  at  the  treaty  of  Ux- 
bridge.  In  1647,  he  was  adrhitted  of  Lincoln's-Iim ;  and, 
March  1648,  made  receiver  or  clerk  of  the  curfitor  fines, 
under  the  earl  of  Kent,  lord  Grey  of  Werke,  fir  Thomas 
Widdrington,  and  Bulftrode  Whitelock,  efq  ;  commilTioners  of 
the  great  feal.  Though  his  attachments  were  entirely  on  the 
fide  of  the  parliament,  yer,  v/itli  regard  to  the  death  of  king 
Charles,  he  declares  himfelf,  that  he  was  altogether  a  ftrangsr  to 
the  fadt,  and  to  all  the  counfels  about  it  [g]  ;  having  not  had 
the  leaft  communication  with-  any  perfon  vvhatfoever  therein. 
However,  after  that  extraordinary  event,  and  the  eftablifnment 
of  the  new  commonwealth,  he  was  diverted  from  his  employ- 
ments in  the  law,  and  engaged  in  public  bufinefs.  March 
1651,  he  attended  the  lord  chief  juilice  St.  John,  and  Walter 
Strickland,  efq;  ambafladors  to  the  ftates  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, as  their  fecretary,  with  whom  he  returned  to  England  in 
1651  ;  April  1652,  was  preferred  to  the  office  of  fecretary  to 
the  council  of  (late;  and,  upon  Cromwell's  alTuniing  the  pro- 
tedorfhip  in  1653,  became  fecretary  of  Hate.  Feb.  1654,  he 
was  chofen  one  of  the  mailers  of  the  upper  bench  of  the  fociety 
of  Lincoln's-Inn  ;  and,  Aug.  1655,  had  the  care  and  charge  of 
the  portage,  both  foreign  and  inland,  committed  to  him  by  the 
proteclor.  Sept.  1656,  he  was  cliufen  member  of  parliament 
for  the  Ille  of  Ely  \  and,  April  1657,  received  the  thanks  of  the 
parliament,  for  his  vigilance  in  detedf  ing  the  plot  of  tlarrifon 

[f]  Birch's  heads  and  charafters.  Whitelockc's  Msmorials,  p.  127,  [c]  State 
papers,  v.  7.  p.  914. 
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and  other  fifth-monarchy-men,  and  for  many  great  fervices  tp 
the  public.  On  July  13,  of  the  fame  year,  he  was  fworn  one  of 
the  privy-council  to  the  protestor,  according  to  the  **  humble 
petition  and  advice;"  and  in  Nov.  wzs  eledled  one  of  the  gover- 
nors of  the  Charter-houfe  ;  Feb.  4,  1658,  he  was  made  chan-^ 
cellor  of  the  iiniverfity  of  Glafgow  ;  and,  in  June  following, 
concurred  with  Whitelocke  in  advifing  the  protc6lor  to  leave  the 
perfons  who  had  been  dete6led  in  a  plot,  to  be  proceeded  againft 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  trials  at  the  common  law,  and  not  by 
an  high  court  of  juftice;  it  being  always  his  opinion,  that  the 
forms  dnd  rules  of  the  old  conftitiition  Ihould,  on  every  occafion, 
be  inviolably  preferved,  efpecially  in  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice.  Upon  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  was  continued  in  the  poft 
of  fecretary  and  privy  counrcllor  to  his  fucceifor  Richard ; 
though  he  was  very -obnoxious  to  the  principal  perfons  of  the 
army,  to  wdiofc  interefts,  whenever  they  interfered  with  thofe 
of  the  civil  government,  he  was  a  declared  enemy:  and  their 
xefentments  againit  him  on  that  account  were  carried  to  fo  great 
a  height,  that  they  accufed  him  as  an  evil  counfi;llor,  and  one 
who  was  juftly  formidable  by  the  afcendant  he  liad  gained  over 
the  new  proteftor.  For  this  reafon,  Nov.  1558,  he  defired 
leave  to  retire  from  public  bufinefs  [h]  ;  in  hopes  that  this 
might  tend  to  quiet  things,  and  facilitate  the  protedor's  affairs 
with  the  army:  but  he  was  induced  ftill  to  continue  in  his  em- 
ployment; and,  December  31,  was  chofen  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  tiniverfity  of  Cambridge.  He  was  returned  like- 
wife  for  the  town  and  borough , of  Wifbcch,  and  for  the  borough 
of  Huntingdon  ;  but  made  his  election  for  Cambridge.  April 
1659,  he  ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  diifuade  the  prote6lor  from 
dilfolving  the  parliament ;  a  ftep  which  provc4  nital  to  his  au- 
thority, thpugh,  upon  his  quitting  it,  Thurloe  ftill  continued  in 
his  office  of  feCretary  till  Jan.  14,  1660.  It  w^as  then  con- 
ferred on  Thom.as  Scott,  efq;  but,  Feb.  27,  upon  a  report  of 
the  council  of  ftate,  the  parliainent  refolved,  that  Thurloe 
fliotild  be  again  one  of  the  fecrctaries  of  ftate,  and  John  Thom- 
fon,  efq;  the  other.  April  1660,  he  made  an  offer  of  his  fer- 
vice  for  the  reftoration  of  Charles  H.  as  appears  from  a  letter  of 
chancellor  Hyde  to  f'r  John  Grenville  [ij,  wherein  his  lordftiip 
obferves,  that  Mr.  Thurloe's  offers  were  very  frank,  and  accom- 
panied with  many  great  profeftlons  of  refolving  to  ferve'his  ma- 
jefty,  not  only  in  his  own  endeavours,  but  likewife  by  the  fer- 
vices of  his  friends;  but  thatthefe  offers  were  mixed  with  fome- 
whatofcuriofity  inMr.  Thurloe,  who  was  very  inquifitivetoknow 
whether  his  majefty  had  any  confidence  in  general  Monk,  or  had 
approached  him  in  the  right  way:  which  he  defired  to  know^, 

[h]  State  Papers,  p.  450.  [i]  State  Papers,  p.  897. 
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only  to  finifli  what  was  left  undone,  or  be  able  the  better  to  ad- 
vife  his  majefty.  The  king  returned  fuch  aiifwers  as  were  pro- 
per, and  defired  to  fee  fome  effects  of  his  good  afFedion ;  and 
that  then  he  would  find  his  fervices  more  acceptable.  How- 
ever, in  May  15  following,  he  was  committed  by  the  houfe  of 
commons  to  the  cuflody  of  their  ferjeant  at  arms,  upon  a 
charge  of  high  trcafon ;  though  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
rcleAfed,  and  retired  to  Great  Milton  in  Oxfordlhire,  where  he 
generally  refided,  except  in  term-time,  when  he  came  to  his 
chambers  at  Lincoln's- Inn.  He  was  of  great  ufe  occafionaliy 
to  the  chancellor  Clarendon,  by  the  infiru6lions  he  gave  him 
with  refpedl  to  the  (late  of  foreign  affairs  [k]  ;  of  which  there  is 
a  very  remarkable  inftance  among  his  ftate-papers,  in  the  reca- 
pitulation he  drew  up  of  all  the  negociations  between  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  from  the  time  of  Cromwell's  taking  upon 
him  the  proteclorfhip  till  the  Reftoration.  He  was  likewife 
often  (blicited  by  king  Charles  to  engage  in  the  adminilfration 
of  public  bnfinefs,  but  thought  proper  to  decline' thofe  offers. 
He  died  fuddenly,  at  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's-Inn,  Feb.  21, 
1668,  aged  51  ;  and  wa«  interred  under  the  chapel  there 
with  an  infcripton  over  his  grave.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
by  his  fecond  w-ife  left  four  fons  and  two  daughters. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  very  amiable  charader  in  private  life; 
and  in  the  height  of  his  power  exercifed  all  pK)ffible  moderation 
towards  perfons  of  every  party.  In  his  manner  of  writing  he 
is  rem&rkable  above  moft  of  his  contemporaries  for  concife- 
nefs,  perfpicuity,  and  (trength.  But  the  moft  authentic  teiii- 
mony  of  his  abilities  is  that  Taft  colle£lion  of  his  "  State- 
papers,"  in  7  vols,  folio,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  public; 
which  places  the  hiilory  of  Europe  in  general,  as  well  as  that 
of  Great  Britain  and  its  dominions,  during  that  remarkable  pe- 
riod, in  the  clearelt  ligb.t;  and  Ihevvs  at  the  fame  time  his  alio- 
nilliing  induftry  and  application  in  the  management  of  fo  great 
a  variety  of  important  affairs,  which  paiied  entirely  through 
his  hands,  with  fecrecy  and  fuccefs  not  to  be  paralleled  under 
any  other  government. 

THYSrUS  rAxTONY),  a  celebrated  Dutch  philolrv;-  -  •- 
about  1603,  at  Hardcrwyck,  v/as  profelfor  of  poei. 
quence  at  Leyden,  and  librarian  to  that  univerfity.  i 
1670.  Befides  being  an  excellent  commentator  on  aa.iv;  .c  au- 
thors, he  publiflied  feveral  other  productions,  as  i.  "  Hiftoria 
Navalis;"  a  hiilory  of  the  naval  wars  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  Spaniards,  4to,  1657.  2.  "  Compendium  Hiltoria;  Bata- 
vicas,"  1645.  3.  "Exercitationes  Mifcellaneas,"  thefe  are  dif- 
fertations  on  facred  hiftory,  and  on  mythology,  larno.  1639. 
4.  Two  trails  on  the  government  and  on  the  laws  of  Athens, 

[k]  Appendix,  vol.  I. 
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fubjoined  to  *'  Poftellus  de  Republica,  fen  Magiftratibus  Athe-  . 
nienfnim ;"  and  pnblilhcd  alfo  in  Gronovins's  colleflion. 
5.  Editions  of  many  claflic  authors,  as  Patercnliis,  1668;  Sal- 
luft,  1665;  Valerius  Maximus,  Seneca's  tragedie,  1651,  and 
Laclantius,  1652;  Aulas  Gcllius,  1661,  all  at  Leyden.  6.  An 
edition  of  Polydore,  Virgil's  Hiflory  of  England. 

TIBULLUS  (Albius),  a  Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Rome, 
under  the  confulfhip  of  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  much  about  the  fame 
time  with  Ovid  [l].  His  father  was  of  the  equeftrian  order; 
and  he  himfelf  fet  out  into  the  v/orld  with  all  the  advantages  of 
fortune,  and  the  grcateft  accomplifliments  of  mind  and  perfon. 
Among  the  great  men  of  his  age,  he  fingled  out  MeflTala  Corvi- 
nus  for  his  patron  ;  who  was  a  very  brave  and  polite  Roman,  ad- 
mired by  Cicero,  mentioned  with  great  refpedl:  by  Horace,  and 
ranked  by  Qiiintilian  among  the  maflers  of  oratory.  He  was  to 
Tibullus,  what  Maecenas  w^as  to  Horace.  This  poet  had  a 
country  feat  at  Pcdinn,  a  town  in  Latiimi  not  far  from  Rome. 
He  was  a  great  fnfferer  in  the  civil  wars,  yet  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  concerned  in  any  party.  He  was,  like  Ovid,  a  man  de- 
voted toeafe  and  pleafurc;  and  his  time  was  divided  between  the 
Miifes  and  his  miltrelfes.  He  fcems  indeed  to  have  abandoned 
himfelf  entirely  to  the  paffion  of  love,  even  to  the  neglect  of  his 
affairs  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  might  have  retrieved  the 
loifes  he  had  fubftained,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of  the  leart  appli- 
cation to  bufinefs.  His  love  for  Meffala,  however,  made  him 
forget  his  love  of  cafe  and  pleafure,  and  follow  that  nobleman 
into  Gaul,  who  was  there  vidlorious,  and  had  a  triumph  decreed 
him  upon  his  return  to  Rome.  In  this  expedition  he  faw,  as  he 
tells  us,  a  man  at  Arupinum  abo\e  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and 
even  then  a  vigorous  aflive  foldier.  He  was  attending  Meffala  on 
a  fecond  expedition  to  Syria,  when  he  fell  fick  by  the  way,  and  was 
forced  to  (lay  in  the  ifland 'of  Phteacia  or  Corcyra.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  he  compofedthe  third  elegy  of  the  fourth  book,  anddefired 
that  if  he  fhould  die  of  his  illnefs,  he  might  have  this  epitaph  en- 
graven on  his  monument: 

*'  Hie  jacet  immiti  confumptus  morte  Tibullus, 
"  MefTalam  terra  dum  fequiturqiie  mari." 
Though  he  recovered  from  this  attack,  death  did  not  fpare  him 
much  longer,  but  carried  him  Oii  in  tl;e  flower  of  his  age. 

As  to  his  character,   Horace,  with  whom  he  was   intimately 
acquainted,  as  well  as  with  the  other  v/its  of  the  AuguTlan  age, 
gives  him  that  of  a  fine  .writer  and  good  critic : 
"  Albi,  noftrorum  fermonum  candide  judex, 
"  Quid  nunc  te  dicam  facere  in  regione  Pedanar 
*'  Scribere  quoJ  Cafsi  Parmenfis  opufcula  vincat." 

Epiit.  iv.  lib.  iii« 
t't]  libulii  viu  operibus  prefixa.— Crufius's  Liy^s  ofRoir.an  poets,  vol,  I. 
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Nor  is  Ovid  fparing  of  his  praifes  of  Tibullus;  the  ninth 
elegy  of  the  third  book  is  written  to  bewail  his  death.  There 
Ovid  hnely  defcribes  the  fwcetnefs  and  elegance  of  this  poet's 
elegies,  by  introducing  Cupid  and  Venus  to  mourn  over  him  ; 
alter  which  he  places  him  in  the  Elyfian  fields,  in  company  with 
Calvus,  Catullus,  and  Gaikis.  The  bed  critics  have  preferred 
Xibullus  even  to  Ovid  himiclf,  for  elegance  and  corrednefs 
of  ftyle;  and  Qinntilian  lets  him  at  the  head  of  all  the  writers 
in  elegy.  "  Ih  elegy,"  fays  he,  "  we  challenge  alfotr.e  Greeks, 
in  which  way  of  v^riting,  Tibullus,  according  to  my  judgment, 
is  by  far  the  moll  neat  and  elegant.  Some  indeed  give  Proper- 
tins  the  preference;  Ovid  is  more  lafcivious  than  either  of  them, 
as  Callus  is  more  harlh  and  unpohfhcd."  He  has  left  four 
bouks  of  "  Elegies."  His  panegyric  upon  Meffala  is  cenfured 
by  Scaliger,  and  fufpe£led  not  to  be  his;  and  the  fmall  pieces  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  which  Scaliger  calls  "  hard,  lan- 
guid, and  rough,"  either  do  not  belong  to  Tibullus,  or  never 
received  his  laiT  corre6lions. 

This  author  has  iifually  been  printed  in  the  fame  volume  with 
Catullus  and  Propertius;  and  one  of  the  beft  editions  of  him  in 
conjundion  with  them  is  that  by  Grcrvius,  "  cum  notis  vario- 
rum, Leyden  1589,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.  I'-iit  he  was  afterwards, 
in  1708,  publilhed  feparately  at  Amfterdam,  in  one  volume 
4to.  by  Janus  Brouckhufiu!^,  a  very  polite  and  elegant  critic, 
who  corredied  many  places  from  the  belt  mainifcripts,  and 
added  his  own  to  the  iioics  variorum.  This  edition  is  very 
neat,  and  adorned  with  copper  plates.  An  excellent  edition  in 
quarto  was  publilhed  by  Vulpius,  a  profellbr  at  Padua  (who  alfo 
publifhed  Catullus  and  Propertius],  in  1749.  This  was  long 
efteemed  the  beli,and  is  lb  itill  if  we  take  fplcndor  into  the  account; 
but  two  editions  in  8vo,  have  fuice  been  publilhed  by  the  cele- 
brated profellbr  Heyne,  of  which  the  fecond  of  1777,  is  for  ufe, 
one  of  the  belt  editions  of  a  clalTic  author  that  has  ever  appeared. 
TICKELL  (Thomas),  fon  of  the  reverend  Richard 
Tickell,  was  born  in  1686  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland  [m]  ;  and 
in  April  1701  became  a  member  of  Queen's  College  in  Oxford; 
in  1708  he  was  made  M.  A.  and  two  years  afterwards  was 
chofen  fellow;  for  wliich,  as  he  did  not  comply  with  the  llatutes 
by  taking  orders,  he  obtained  a  difpenfation  froin  the  crown. 
He  held  his  fellowlhip  till  1726,  and  then  vacated  it,  by  marry- 
ing, in  that  year,  at  Dublin.  Tickell  was  not  one  of  thofe 
fcholars  who  wear  away  their  lives  in  clofets;  he  entered  early 
into  the  world,  and  was  long  bufy  in  public  affairs  ;  in  which  he 
was  initiated  under  the  patronage  of  Addifon,  whofe  notice  he 
js  f^id  to  have  gained  by  his  verfes  in  praife  of  "  Rofamond.  ' 

[m]  Principally  from  Dr.  Johnfon. 
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He  produced  another  piece  of  the  fame  kind  at  the  appearance 
of  "  Cato,"  with  equal  llcill,  but  not  equal  happinefs.  When 
the  mini(le|:s  of  queen  Anne  were  ncgoclating  vviih  France, 
TicktII  publiflicd  "  The  Prufpecl  of  Peace,"  a^  poem,  of  which 
the  tendency  was  to  reclaim  the  nation  from  the  piide  of  con- 
qucft  to  the  pleafures  of  tranquillity.  Mr.  Addifon,  however 
he  hated  the  men  then  in  power,  fufrered  his  fricndlhip  to  pre- 
vail over  the  public  fpirit,  and  gave  in  the  "  Speclator"  fuch 
praifes  of  Tickells  poem,  that  when,  after  having  long  wifhed 
to  perufe  it.  Dr.  Johnfon  laid  hold  on  it  at  laft,  he  thought  it 
unequal  to  the  honours  wliich  it  had  Received,  and  found  it  a 
piece  to  be  approved  rather  tlian  admired.  But  the  hope  ex- 
cited by  a  work  of  genius,  being  general  and  indefinite,  is 
rarely  gratified.  *  It  was  read  at  that  time  with  lb  much  favour, 
that  fix  editions  were  loid.  At  the  arrival  of  king  George  he 
fung  "  I'he  Royal  Progrefs;"  which,  being  inferted  in  the 
*'  Spectator,"  is  well  known.  The  poetical  incident  of  moft 
importance  in  Tickell's  life  was  his  publication  of  the  firlt  book 
of  the  *'  Iliad,"  as  tranflated  by  himfelf,  in  apparent  oppofi- 
tion  to  Pope's  *'  Hd'mer,"  of  which  the  fir(t  part  made  its  en- 
trance into  the  world  at  the  fame  time.  Addifon  declared  that 
the  rival  verfions  were  both  good ;  but  that  Tickell's  was  the 
bcft  that  ever  was  made,  and  with  Addifon  tbofe  wits  who  werfe 
his  adherents  and  followers,  were  certain  to  concur.  Pope  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  much  difmayed;  '*  for,"  fays  he,  "  I  have 
the  town,  that  is,  the  mob,  on  my  fide."  But  he  remarks,  that 
'*  it  is  common  for  the  fmaller  party  to  make  up  in  diligence  what 
thev  want,  in  numbers;"  he  "  appeals  to  the  people  as  his 
proper  judges;  and  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn  hitn,  he 
is  in  little  care  about  the  high-flyers  at  Button's."  Pope  did  not 
long  think  Addifon  an  impartial  judge;  for  he  confidered  him  as 
the  writer  of  Tickell's  verfion.  The  reafons  for  his  fufpicion 
we  fhall  literally  tranfcribe  from  Mr.  Spencer's  colledion, 
*'  There  hoxl  been  a  coldnefs  between  Mr.  Addifon  and  me  for 
fome  time;  and  we  had  not  been  in  company  together  for  a  good 
while,  any  where  but  at  Button's  cofFte-houfe,  where  I  ufed  to 
feehimalmoft  every  day. — On  his  meeiing  ine  there,  one  day  in 
particular,  he  took  me  afide,  and  faid  he  Ihonld  be  glad  to 
tiine  with  me,  at  fuch  a  tavern,  if  I  (hyed  till  tbofe  people 
were  gone  (Budgell  and  Philips).  We  went  accordingly ;  and 
after  dinner  Mr.  Addifon  faid,  '  That  [;e  had  wanted  for  fome 
time  to  talk  with  m.c ;  that  his  frier;d  Tickcll  had  formerly, 
whilii  at  Oxford,  traniiattd  the  firft  boi.k  of  the  Iliad;  that  he 
dcligned  to  print  it,  and  had  delired  him  to  look  it  over ;  that  he 
mult  therefore  beg  that  I  would  not  deiire  him  to  look  over  my 
fiiit  book,  becaufe,  if  he  did,  it  would  have  the  air  of  double- 
dealing.*     I  aluiicd  him,  that  •  I.did  not  at  all  take  it  ill  c)f  Mr. 
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Tickell  that  he  was  going  to  publifh  his  tranflation ;  that  he 
certainly  had  as  much  right  to  tranflate  any  author  as  myfelf; 
and  that  pubhfhing  both  was  entering  on  a  lair  ilage.  1  tlien 
added,  that  I  would  not  dellre  him  to  look  over  my  firft  book 
of  the  *  Iliad,'  becaufe  he  iiad  looked  over  Mr.  Tickell's ;  but 
could  wilh  to  have  the  beneht  of  his  obfervations  on  my  fecond, 
which  I  had  then  finifhed,  and  which  Mr.  Tickell  had  not 
touched  upon.'  Accordingly  I  fent  him  the  fecond  book'  the 
next  morning;  and  Mr.  Addifon  a  few  days  after  returned  it, 
with  very  high  commendations. — Soon  after  it  was  generjlly 
known  that  Mr.  Tickell  was  pubHlhing  the  firfl  book  of  rhe 
*  Iliad,'  1  mef  Dr.  Young  in  the  rtreet;  and,  upon  our  falling 
into  that  fubjedl,  the  Doctor  exprelfed  a  great  deal  of  furprife 
at  Tickell's  having  had  fuch  a  tranflation  fo  long  by  him.  He 
faid,  that  <  it  was  inconceivable  to  him,  and  that  there  niuft  be 
fome  miftake  in  the  matter;  that  each  ufed  to  communicate  to 
the  other  whatever  verfes  they  wrote,  even  to  the  leait  things; 
that  Tickell  could  not  have  been  bufied  in  fo  long  a  work  there 
without  his  knowing  fomething  of  the  matter;  and  that  he  had 
never  heard  a  fingle  word  of  it  till  on  this  occafion.'  This  fur- 
prife of  Dr.  Young,  together  with  what  Steel  had  faid  againft 
Tickell  in  relation  to  this  affair,  makes  it  highly  probable  that 
there  was  fome  underhand  dealing  in  that  bulinefs  ;  and  indeed 
Tickell  himfelf,  who  is  a  very  fair  worthy  man,  has  flnce,  in  a 
manner,  as  good^  as  owned  it  to  me. — [When  it  was  intro- 
duced into  a  converfation  between  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr. 
Pope  by  a  tiiird  perfon,  Tickell  did  not  deny  it ;  which,  confider- 
ing  his  honour  and  zeal  for  his  departed  friend,  was  the  fame  as 
owning  it.]  Upon  thefe  fufpicions,  with  which  Dr.  Warburton 
hints  that  other  circumfbntfes  concurred,  Pope  always  in  his 
"  Art  of  Sinking"  quotes  this  book  as  the  work  f)f  Addifon. 
When  the  Hanover  fucceilion  was  difputed,  Tickeil  gave  what 
affiftance  his  pen  would  fupply.  His  "  Letter  td  Avignon" 
rtands  high  among  party-poems;  it  expreifes  contempt  without 
coarfenefs,  and  fuperiorily  without  infolence.  It  had  the  fuc- 
cefs  which  it  delerved,  being  five  times  printed.  He  was  now 
inumately  united  to  Mr.  Addifon,  who,  when  he  went  into 
Ireland  as  fecretaiy  to  the  loid  Sunderland,  took  him  thither, 
and  employed  him  in  pubiic  bufinefs;  and,  when  (1717}  at'-er- 
wards  he  rofe  to  be  fecretary  of  (fate,  made  him  under-fecretary. 
Their  friendfhip  feems  to  have  continued  without  abatement;' 
for  when  Addifon  died,  he  left  him  the  charge  of  publishing  his 
works,  with  a  folemn  recommendation  to  the  patronage  of 
Craggs.  To  thefe  works  he  prefixed  an  elegy  on  the  author, 
which  could  owe  none  of  its  beauties  to  the  airiilance  which 
might  be  fufpeded  to  have  ftrengthcned  or  embelilhitd  his  earlier 
compofitions ;  but  neither  he  nor  Addifon  ever  produced  n(jblcr 
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"lines  than  are  contained  in  tiic  third  and  fourth  paragraphs,  nor 
is  a  more  fublime  or  more  elegant  funeral  poem  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  compafsof  Englifh  literature.  He  was  afterwards  (in 
June,  1 724)  made  fecretary  to  the  lords  Juftices  of  I  reland,  a  place 
of  great  honour  [nJ;  in  which  he  continued  till  1740,  when 
he  died,  April  23,  at  Bath.  To  Tickell,  cannot  be  refufed 
a  high  place  among  the  minor  poets;  nor  Ihould  it  be  forgotten 
that  he  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  "  Speftator."  With 
refpeifl  to  his  perfonal  characler,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man 
of  gay  converfation,  at  leall  a  temperate  lover  of  wine  and 
company,  and  in  his  domeflic  relations  without  cenfure. 

I'lCKELL  (Richard),  an  ingenious  writer,  who  firfl  ap- 
peared'as  an  author  about  1778,  in  a  poem  entitled,  "  The 
Projed."  His  "  Wreath  of  Fafhion,'"'  was  publifhed  foon 
after,  and  w^as  allowed  to  have  confiderable  merit.  But  that 
which  raifed  him  to  immediate  celebrity,  was  his  admirable 
political  pamphlet,  called  **  Anticipation  ;"'  in  v/hich,  with  the 
moft  fuccefsful  humour,  he  imitated  the  manner  of  the  prin- 
cipal fpeakers  then  in  parliament,  and  defeated  the  force  of  the 
argument  of  Oppofition,  by  preoccupying  them.  This  ap- 
peared in  1778.  Two  other  political  pamphlets  are  attributed 
to  him;  namely,  "  The  Englifh  Green-box,"  1779,  and 
"  Common-place  Arguments,"  in  1780.  He  produced  alfo 
for  the  theatre,  an  alteration  of  Allan  Ramfay's  *'  Gentle 
Shepherd,"  which  was  acled  at  Drury-lane,  in  1781  ;  and 
*'  1  he  Carni\al  of  Venice,"  a  comic  opera,  written  by  him- 
felf,  and  acted  the  fame  year ;  but  of  thefe  two  pieces  only 
the  fongs  were  printed. 

Mr.  Tickell  was  twice  married,  firft  to  mifs  Mary  Linley, 
fifter  to  Mrs.  Sheridan,  by  whom  he  had  three  children.  After 
her  Heath  he  married  a  daughter  of  captain  Leigh,  of  the  Ber- 
rington  Eaft-Indiaman,  v/ho  furvived  him.  His  death,  which 
happened  Nov.  4,  1793,  %vas  occafioned  by  a  fall  from  the 
window  of  his  apartments  at  Hampton-court;  in  confequencc 
of  which  he  expired,  even  before  Mrs.  Tickell  could  reach  the 
fpot,  though  fhe  had  left  him  only  for  a  moment.  He  had 
been  for  fome  time  one  of  the  commilfioners  of  the  ftamp- 
office. 

TILLEMANS  (Peter),  a  landfcape-painter,  was  a  native 
of  Antwerp,  and  came  to  England  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Cafteels,  in  1708.  He  was  patronized  by  the  great,  and  drew 
views  of  their  feats,  huntings,  races,  and  horfes,  in  perfec- 
tion. He  had  the  honour,  fays  Mr.  Walpole,  to  teach  the  late 
lord  Biron,  who  did  much  credit  to  his  mafler.     He  drew  fe- 

[n]  His  brother,  Richard  Tickell,  ef<j;  was  appointed  fecretary  at  war  in  that 
kingdom,  in  Odober,  1724. 
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veral  profpecls  for  Mr.  Bridges's  Hiftory  of  Northampton- 
Ihire,  which  was  publifhed  in  1791.  His  view  of  Chatf- 
worth,  hangs  among  feveral  fine  pidures  at  Devonfliire-houfe. 
He  died  of  an  afthma,  at  Norton  in  Suffolk,  Dec.  5,  1734, 
aged  about  fifty  [o  J. 

TILLEMONT  (Sebastian  le  Nain  de),  a  French 
writer,  was  the  fon  of  a  mafter  of  the  Requefts,  and  born  at 
Paris  in  1637.  At  ten  years  old,  he  went  to  fchool  at  Port 
Royal,  and  became  one  of  the  beft  writers  of  that  inftitution. 
His  "  Hiftoire  des  Empereurs,"  and  "  Hilfoire  Ecclefiaflique," 
are  deduced  from  the  original  fources,  and  written  with  the  ut- 
moft  fidelity  and  exaftneTs.  Sacy,  his  intimate  friend  and  coun- 
fellor,  prevailed  with  him,  in  {6-]^,  to  receive  the  priefthood; 
which,  it  feems,  his  great  humility  would  not  before  fufferhim 
to  afpire  to.  His  humility  was  fo  great,  that  Boifuet,  feeing  one 
of  his  letters  to  father  Dami,  with  whom  he  had  fome  little  dif- 
pute,  befought  him,  merrily,  '*  not  to  be  always  upon  his 
knees  before  his  adverfary,  but  raife  himfelf  now  and  then  up." 
He  was  folicited  to  pufli  himfelf  in  the  church,  and  Buzanval, 
biftiop  of  Beavois,  wifhed  to  have  him  for  his  fucceifor:  but 
Tllleinont,  regardlefs  of  dignities,  wid^cd  for  nothing  but 
retirement.  In  this  he  did  indeed  mod  effecSlually  bury  him- 
felf; and  thus,  joining  the  mortifications  of  a  religious  life 
to  an  indefatigable  purTuit  of  letters,  he  wore  himfelf  entirely 
out,  fo  as  to  die  in  1698,  aged  fixty-one,  though  he  appeared  to 
be  formed  for  a  longer  life. 

TILLOTSON  (John),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  de- 
fcended  of  a  family  anciently  of  the  name  of  Tilfton,  of  Til- 
iton  in  Chefhire,  and  born  at  Sowerby  in  Yorkfhire,  in  Od. 
1630  Tp].  His  father,  Mr.  Robert  Tillotfon,  was  a  confider- 
abie  clothier  there,  a  man  of  good  underftanding,  and  un- 
common knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;  but  fo  zealoully  attached 
to  the  fyftem  of  Calvin,  that  his  prejudices  for  it  were  fcarce 
to  be  moderated  by  the  reafonings  of  his  fon,  whom  he  lived 
to  fee  dean  of  Canterbury.  He  gave  his  fon,  hov/ever,  a 
liberal  education,  who,  after  pailing  through  a  fchool,  was 
fent  In  1647  to  Cainbridge,  being  then  feventeen  ;  and  admitted 
a  penfioner  of  Clare-hall.  He  took  his  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree in  1650,  and  his  mailer's  in  1654,  having  been  chofen 
Jtellow  of  his  college  in  1 651. 

Thus  his  firft  education  and  impreffions  were  among  Puritans ; 
yet,  before  his  mind  was  opened,  he  felt  fomewhat  within 
him,  which  difpofed  him  to  larger  notions  and  a  better  temper. 
The  books  then  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  were  generally 

[o]  Wilpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

(pj  Ixttaded  t"iy»i  ^le  Liie  of  Tillotfon,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  Lond.  1752,  Svo. 
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heavy,  and  he  could  fcarcely  bear  them,  even  before  he  kneiv 
better  things.  But  when  he  met  with  the  immortal  work  of 
Mr.  Chiiliiigworth,  which  gave  his  mind  a  new  turn,  he 
was  foon  freed  from  his  prejudices,  if  indeed  he  was  ever 
under  the  power  of  them.  As  he  got  'into  a  new  method  of 
fludy,  fo  he  entered  into  friendfliip  with  fome  great  men, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  improvement ;  and  there 
was  then  at  Cambridge  a  fct  of  as  extraordinary  men,  as  per- 
haps any  age  has  produced  ;  as  Dr.  Cudwoi  th,  mailier  of  Chrift's- 
college  ;  Dr.  More,  and  Dr.  Rull,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Dro- 
more  in  Iiebnd,  fellows  cf  the  fame  ;  Dr.  Whichcot,.provofl 
of  Kings;  Dr.  Worthinglon,  mailer  of  Jefus ;  and  Mr.  John 
Smith,  author  of  the  "  Seledl  dilcourfes,"  fellow  of  Queen's. 
But  that  which  gave  him  his  laft  hnilhing,  was  his  clofe  and 
longfriendihip  with  Dr.  Wilkins,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Chefter; 
he  went  into  all  the  bed  ftudies  of  this  great  man,  but  fo  as  to 
perfecf  every  one  of  them  ;  for,  though  Wilkins  had  more  ge- 
neral knov/ledge,  yet  Tillotfon  w-as  the  greater  divine. 

In  1656,  Tillotfon  left  his  college,  and  went  upon  invitation 
to  Edmund  Prideaux,  efq;  of  Ford-Abbey  in  Devonfhire,  to 
be  tutor  to  his  fon ;  which  gentleman  had  been  commilhoner  of 
the  great  feal  under  the  long  parliament,  and  was  then  attorney- 
general  to  the  protector  Cromiwell.  How  long  he  continued  in 
this  ftation  does  not  appear;  but  he  was  in  London  at  the  time 
of  Cromweirs  death,  Sept.  the  3d,  1658;  and  was  prefent 
about  a  \\  eek  alter  at  a  very  remarkable  Icene  in  Whitehall 
palace,  which  we  haA^e  already  related  from  Burnet  in  our  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Owen.  The  tim.e  of  his  going  into  orders,  and 
by  whom  he  was  ordained,  are.  particulars  not  known.  Some 
have  fuppofed,  that  he  was  curate  to  Dr.  Wilkins  at  St.  Law- 
rence Jewry,  before  the  Reftoration  ;  but  that  was  certainly 
otherwife,  flnce  Wilkins  was  not  admitted  to  that  vicarage  till 
1662.  The  hrft  fermon  of  his  that  appeared  in  print  was  in 
Sept.  1661 :  it  was  preached  at  the  m.orning  exercife  at  Crip- 
plegate,  on  **  Matth.  vii.  12."  andpubliiheJ  among  a  collec- 
tion with  that  title,  but  not  admitted  among  his  works  till  the 
edition  of  1752.  At  the  time  of  preaching  this  fermon  he 
was  ftiil  among  the  Prelbyterians,  whofe  commifiioners  he  at- 
tended, though  as  an  auditor  only,  at  the  conference  held  at 
the  Savoy  for  the  review  of  the  Liturgy,  in  July,  1661  ;  but 
he  immediately  fubmitted  to  the  ad  of  uniformity,  which  com- 
menced on  St.  Bartholomew's-day,  the  year  following.  Upon 
thus  becom.ing  a  preacher  in  the  church,  he  was  very  little 
difpofed  to  follow  the  patterns  then  fet  him,  or  indeed  of 
former  times  ;  and  therefore  formed  one  to  himfelf,  which  has 
been  juftly  efteemed  as  the  belt  m.odel  for  fucceeding  ages. 
He  began  his  courfe  of  divinity  with  the  true  foundation  of 
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it,  an  exact  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures,  on  which  he  fpent  four 
or  five  years.  He  then  applied  himfelf  to  the  reading  of  all 
t(ie  ancient  philofophers  and  writers  upon  ethics,  and  among 
the  fathers  chieHy  to  St.  Bafil  and  St.  Chryfoftom  ;  not  to 
forffct  Epifcopi\is  among  the  moderns,  whom  he  made  the 
oattern  both  of  his  principles  and  eloquence.  With  thefe  pre- 
parationr,  he  fet  himfelf  to  compofe  the  greatefl  variety  of 
■  crrnons  that  any  divine  has  yet  undertaken. 

His  Bril  olhce  in  the  church  was  the  curacy  of  Chefhunt  in 
Hertfordihire,  in  1661  and  1662;  where  he  is  faid,  by  his 
mild  and  gentle  behaviour,  which  was  natural  to  him,  and  per- 
fuafive  eloquence,  to  have  prevailed  with  an  old  Oliverian  foj- 
dicr,  who  preached  among  the  Anabaptifts  ihere  in  a  red  coat, 
and  was  much  followed,  to  defilt  from  that,  and  betake  him- 
felf to  forae  other  employment.  The  fhort  diltance  of  Chelhunt 
from  London  allowing  him  often  to  vifit  his  friends  there,  he 
v/as  frequently  inVitetl  into  their  pulpits.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  his  fcrmon  on  Ecclef.  xii.  i.  *^  Upon  the  advantages  of 
an  early  |)iety,''  was  preached  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  in  1662; 
Dec.  the  ibih.-gf  which  year,  he-  was  eletSed  miniiler  o{  the 
adjoining  parifh  of  St.  Mary/Aldermanbury,  upon  the  depri- 
vation of  Mr.  Edmund  Galamy.  He  declined  this,  but  did 
not  (;ontinue  long  vv'ithout  the  offer  of  another  benefice,  which 
he  accepted,  being  prefented  in  June,  1663,  to  the  redtory  of 
Keddington  in  SufFolk.  His  reHdence  there,  however,  was  but 
Ihort,  being  called  to  London  by  the  fociety  of  Lincoln's-Inn, 
who  chofe  him  their  preacher  the  26th  following:  his  eleclion 
was  owing  to  his- being  accidentally  h^ard  at  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  by  Mr.  Atkyns,  'one  of  the  benchers  of  that  Inn,  and 
afterwards  lord  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  He  determined 
to  live  among  them,  and  therefore  immediately  refigned  his 
living  in  Suffolk^  but. his  preaching  was  fo  little  liked  there  at 
firft,  that  he  for  fome  time  entertained  thoughts  of  leaving 
them.  They  h;,ul  been  fo  accuftcmed  to  puritanical  cant  and 
fanaticifm,  that,  they  could  not  relifh  that  rational  and  genuine 
Chriftianity  which  he  inculcated  ;  they  held  the  fam.e  language 
then  as  the  enthufiafts  do  now,  and  faid,  that  "  nnce  Mr. 
Tillotfon  came,  Jefns  Chrifl  had  not  been  preached  among 
them."  I'o  this  incident,  which  is 'very  well  attefted,  he  feems 
clearly  to  allude  in  his  fermon  againfi  evil-fpeaking,  preached 
near  thirty  years  after ;  towards  the  clofe  of  which  he  has  this 
pallage:  "  I  forefee  what  will  be  faid,  bccaufe  I  have  heard  it 
fo  often  faid  in  the  like  cafe,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of 
Jefus  Chrilf  in  all  this;  no  more  is  there  in  the  text:  and  yet 
I  hope  that  Jefus  Chrift  is  truly  preached,  when  his  will  and 
laws,  and  the  duties  enjoined  by  the  ChrilHan  religion,  are  in- 
culcated upon  us." 
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The  year  after,  1664,  he  was  chofen  Tuefday  le(5turer  at 
St.  Lawrence  Jewry:  and  being  now  thoroughly  fixed  in  town, 
and  having  e(t|abliflied  the  charader  of  an  excellent  preacher, 
he  fet  hinrifelt  to  oppofe  the  two  growing  evils  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  Athcifm  and  Popery.  He  preached  a  fermori 
before  the  Iqrd-mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  at  St.  Paurs,  in 
1663,  "On  the  Wifdom  of  being  religious;"  which  was 
publiflied  in  1664,  much  enlaiged,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  ele- 
gant, perfpicuous,  and  convincing  defences  of  religion,  in  our 
own  or  any  other  language.  In  1664,  one  Sargeant,  alias 
Smith,  for  that  was  his  real  name,  who  had  defcrted  from  the 
church  of  England  to  that  of  Rome,  publillied  a  book,  called 
*'  Sure  footing  in  Chriltianity  :  or,  Rational  difcourfes  on  the 
rule  of  Faith."  This  being  cried  up  as  a  mighty  produclion 
by  the  abettors  of  Popery,  Tillotfcn  anfwered  it,  in  a  piece 
entitled,  "  The  rule  of  Faith,"  which  was  printed  in  1666, 
and  infcribed  to  Dr.  Stillingfieet,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted.  Sargeant  replied  to  this,  and  alfo  in  an- 
other piece  attacked  a  palFage  in  Tillotfon's  fermon,  *'  On  the 
Wifdom  of  being  religious;"  which  fermon,  as  well  as  his 
"  Rule  of  Faith,"  Tillotfon  defended  in  the  preface  to  the  firfl 
folume  of  his  fermons,  printed  in  1671,  8vo. 

The  fame  year,  1666,  he  took  a  doclor  of  divinity's  degree; 
and  in  1668  preached  the  fermon  at  the  confecration  of  VVil- 
kins  to  the  bifhopric  of  Chefter.  He  was  related  to  Wilkins, 
by  having,  Feb.  23,  1664,  married  his  daughter-in-law,  Eli- 
zabeth French,  who  was  niece  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  for  fhe 
was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Peter  French,  canon  of  Chrill-church 
in  Oxford,  by  Robina,  fifter  to  Cromwell ;  which  Robina  was 
re-married,  about  1656,  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  then  warden  of  Wad- 
ham-college.  In.  1670,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and,  in  1672,  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  that  church : 
he  had  fome  time  before  been  preferred  to  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul[Qj].  He  had  nov/  been  fome  years  chap- 
lain to  the  king,  who  is  yet  fuppofed,  by  Burnet  and  others, 
to  have  had  no  kindnefs  for  him;  his  zeal  againft  Popery  was 
too  great  for  him  to  be  any  favourite  at  court.  When  a  decla- 
ration for  liberty  of  confcience  was  publiftied  in  1672,  with  a 
view  to  indulge  the  Papifts,  the  bifnops  were  alarmed,  and  di- 
reded  their  clergy  to  preach  againft  Popery ;  the  king  com- 
.  plained  to  archbilhop  Sheldon  of  this,  as  done  on  purpofe  to 
inflame  the  people,  and  alienate  thcx-n  from  himfelf  and  his 
government ;  upon  which  that  prelate  called  together  fome  of 
the  clergy,  to  confider  what  he  Pnould  fay  to  his  majefty,  if  he 
preflTed  him  any  farther  on  that  head;  when  Dr.  Tillotfon  fug- 

i'i]  Tiliotfon's  faae:al  fcrn:on  by  Burnet, 
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gefted  this  anfwer,  that,  ♦'  fince  his  majefly  profeffed  the  Pro- 
telbnt  religion,  it  would  be  a  thing  without  precedent,  that  he 
Ihould  forbid  his  clergy  to  preach  in  defence  of  it."  In  the 
mean  time,  he  obfervcd  great  moderation  towards  the  Proteftant 
dilfenters,  and,  early  in  1668,  had  joined  "in  a  treaty  for  a  com- 
prehenfion  of  fuch  as  could  be  brought  into  the  communion  of 
the  church;  but  this  attempt  proved  abortive,  as  did  another 
made  in  1674.  In  1675,  he  publilhed,  "  The  Principles  of 
■  Natural  Religion,  by  bifliop  Wilkins,"  who  had  died  at  his 
houfe  in  1672,  and  committed  all  his  papers  to  him,  to  difpofe 
of  as  he  pleafcd.  The  twelve  firfl:  chapters  only  having  been 
tranfcribed  by  Wilkins  for  the  prefs,  he  finifhed  the  remainder 
out  of  the  bifhop's  papers,  and  wrote  a  preface.  In  1680, 
he  publifhcd,  *'  The  Treatife  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  by 
Dr.  Barrow,"  who  dying  in  1677,  left  all  his  manufcripts 
to  the  care  of  Dr.  Tillotfon.  He  had  the  year  before  converted 
Charles  earl  of  Shrewlbury,  afterwards  created  a  duke  by  king 
William,  to  whom  he  was  fecretary  of  ftate,  from  Popery  to 
the  Proteftant  religion. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  1680,  he  preached  before  the  king  at 
Whitehall,  a  fermon  on  Jofh.  xxiv.  15.  which  was  foon  after 
publiflhed  by  his  majcfty's  fpecial  command,  under  the  title  of, 
"  The  Proteftant  Religion  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  fin- 
gularity  and  novelty."  But  this  difcourfe,  though  excellent, 
as  all  his  fermons  are,  contained  fome  incidental  alTertions,  ^ 
which  offended  all  parties,  particularly  the  following  pafTage: 
**  I  cannot  think,  till  I  be  better  informed,  which  I  am  always 
ready  to  be,  that  any  pretence  of  confcience  warrants  any  man, 
that  is  not  extraordinarily  commiflioned,  as  the  apoftles  and 
firft  publifhers  of  the  Gofpel  were,  and  cannot  juftify  that 
commidion  by  miracles  as  they  did,  to  affront  the  eftablifhed 
religion  of  a  nation,  though  it  be  falfe;  and  openly  to  draw 
men  off  from  the  profeflion  of  it,  in  contempt  of  the  magif- 
trate  and  the  law.  All  that  perfons  of  a  different  religion  can  in 
fuch  a  cafe  reafonably  pretend  to,  is  to  enjoy  the  private  liberty 
and  exercife  of  their  own  confcience  and  religion  ;  for  which 
they  ought  to  be  very  thankful,  and  to  forbear  the  open  making 
of  profelytes  to  their  own  religion,  though  they  be  never 
fo  fure  that  they  are  in  the  right,  till  they  have  either  an 
extraordinary  commiflion  from  God  to  that  purpofe,  or  the 
providence  of  God  makes  way  for  it.  by  the  permiflion  of 
the  magiftrate  [r]-"  Dr.  Hickes,  who  wrote  a  virulent 
libel  againfl  this  worthy  man  after  his  death,  ftyles  this  down- 

[r]  Some  difcourfes  upon  Dr.  Burnet  latter,  p.  48,  1695,  4to. — Memoirs  of 
and  Dr.  Tillotfon,  occafioned  by  the  late  the  Life  of  Mr.  John  Howe,  p.  75,  &c. 
Funeral   fermon  of  tlie  foriaer  upon  the     1724,  2  vo. 
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right  Hobbifm  ;  and  tells  us,  that  a  witty  lord  Handing  at  tftte' 
king's  elbow  when  it  was  delivered,  faid,  "  Sir,  do  you  heas 
Mr.  Ilobbcs  in  the  pulpit  r"  Dr.  Calamy's  acconnt  is,  ttiat 
the  king  having  (lept  the  moft  part  of  the  time  while  the  fermofi 
was  delivered,  a  certain  nobleman  flopped  up  to  him,  as  fooft 
as  it  was  over,  and  laid,  "  It  is  pity  your  majefty  flept,  for  wt 
have  had  the  rarell  piece  of  Hobbifm  that  ever  you  heard  ii> 
your  life."  To  which  the  king  anfwered,  *'  Odds  fifh,  he 
fhall  print  it  then  ;"  and  immediately  gave  orders  to  that  pur- 
pofe.  Some  animadverfions  were  made  npon  it,  and  printed ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  dean  took  any  further  notice,  except 
only  to  apologize  privately  among  his  friends,  for  having  ad- 
vanced an  alTertion  which  he  faw  could  not  be  maintained.  He 
excufed  himfelf  by  the  hurry  he  was  in,  being  called  unex- 
pededly,  and  out  of  turn,  to  preach  ;  yet  it  is  a  little  to 
be  wondered,  that  a  man  of  Tillotfon's  calm,  mild,  conlidering 
nature,  rtiould  be  hurried,  by  his  zeal  againft  Popery,  to  ad- 
vance againft  the  Papiib  what  equally  itruck  at  our  firft  re- 
formers. 

In  1682,  the  dean  gave  the  public,  from  the  manufcripts  of 
bifliop  Wilkins,  a  volume  in  oolavo,  of  fifteen  fermons;  which 
he  introduced  with  a  preface,  in  defence  of  that  prelate's  cha- 
rafler,  againft  the  rejections  caft  upon  It  in  the  "  Hiftoria  & 
antiquitatesuniverfitatisOxonienfis."  This  was  printed  in  1 674, 
under  the  infpedlion  of  bilhop  Fell ;  who  is  fuppofed  to  have 
made  the  alterations  and  additions,,  which  are  feen  in  that  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Anthony  Wood's  work.  The  talk  of  preparing 
"  Dr.  Barrow's  fermons"  for  the  prefs,  which  had  employed 
the  dean  for  feveral  years,  and  coft  him  as  much  pains  as  would 
have  produced  many  more  of  his  own,  was  now  finiihed;  and 
'the  edition  publifhcd  at  London  in  1683,  folio.  The  laborious 
office  of  an  editor  of  fuch  voluminous  writings  as  thofe  of 
Barrow,  undertaken  by  one  who  had  many  years  before  ap- 
peared to  fo  much  advantage  as  an  original  writer,  was  as  clear 
an  evidence  of  raodefty,  as  it  was  of  fmcere  friendfhip,  in  Dr. 
Tillotfon.  I'he  difcovery  of  the  Rye-houfe  plot  the  fame  year 
opened  a  melancholy  fcenc,  in  which  he  had  a  large  Ihare  of 
diftrefs,  on  account  of  his  friendlhip  for  lord  RulFcl.  He 
and  Dr.  Burnet  were  fcut  tor  by  that  lord,  and  both  attended 
him  till  his  death:  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  both  urged 
him  to  difov/n  the  principle  of  refilling  the  powers  above,  for 
which  they  were  feverely  cenfured,  and  doubtlefs  afterwards 
felt  reafon  to  cenfure  thcmfelves.  He  publifhed  a  difcourfe 
againft  "  tranfubflantiation,"  in  the  latter  end  of  king  Charles's 
feign,  and  another  againft  **  purgatory"  in  the  beginning  of 
king  James'?.  The  former  began  to  debate  upon  that  doclrine^ 
ami  gave  otcafion  to  feverai  tracls  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion, 
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f^iibllflied  duVing  the  controverfy  with  the  Papifls,  which  fub- 
iifted  through  king  James's  reign ;  and  which  produced  fo  maiiy 
pieces,  that  the  vaft  coUeflion,  in  three  volumes,  folio,  pub- 
liOied  a  few  years  fmce  under  the  diredlion  of  Gibfon,  biiliop 
of  London,  is  only  a  part  of  thofe  written  by  Proteftants. 

During  the  debate  in  parliament  concerning  the  fcttlcrtient 
of  the  crown  oii  king  William  for  life,  the  dean  was  advifed 
with  upon  that  point  bv  the  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark  ^  who 
was  preOed  by  the  Jacobites  to  form  an  oppofition;  and  who, 
till  lady  RuflTel  and  Dr.  llllotfon  had  difcourfed  with  and  fettled 
her,  had  refufed  to  give  her  confcnt  to  it,  as  prejudicial  to  her 
own  right.  He  was  after^vards  admitted  into  an  high  degree 
of  conhdence  with  king  William  and  queen  Mary  ;  and  their 
raajeftics  had  the  greateit  reafon  to  confide  in  him,  for  he  was 
a  true  friend  to  their  eflabliflmient  on  the  throne  of  England. 
The  vacancies  of  foine  biflioprics  foon  turned  the  thoughts  of 
his  majefty  and  his  miniflers  upon  the  dean  ;  but  a  bifhopric 
was  fo  far  from  being  agreeable  to  his  humour,  tliat  he  ufed  all 
polTible  folicitations  to  avoid  it.  He  had  been  appointed  clerk 
of  the  clofet  to  the  king,  the  27th  of  March,  1689  ;  in  Augufl 
he  was  appointed  by  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral,  tO  exercife 
the  archiepifcopal  jurifdiclian  of  the  province  of  Canterburv, 
devolved  to  himfclf  and  that  body,  on  the  ift  of  that  month, 
by  the  fufpenfion  of  Sancroft,  for  refufing  the  new  oaths;  and 
the  king  foon  fixed  upon  him  to  fucceed  him.  Tillotfon's  de- 
iires  and  ambition  had  never  extended  further  than  to  the  ex- 
change of  his  deanery  of  Canterbury  for  that  of  St.  Paul's, 
which  was  granted  him  in  September,  upon  the  promotion  of 
Stillingfieet  to  the  biihopric  of  Worcelter :  but  at  the  very 
time  that  he  kified  the  king's  hand  for  this,  his  majcfty  named 
the  archbifliopric  to  him.  There  is  a  letter  of  his  to  lady 
RuITlI,  dated  April  19,  1689  [s],  which  fhews  how  he  flood 
affeded  to  this  propofal,  and  alfo  clears  bifliop  Burnet  from 
many  a  grievous  cenfiirc,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  had  a  view  to 
the  archbilhopric.  After  acquainting  her  ladyfhip  with  the 
difpofal  of  fevcral  church  preferments,  he  proceeds:  *'  but 
now  begins  my  trouble.  After  I  had  killed  the  king's  hand 
for  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  1  gave  his  majefty  my  molt 
humble  thanks,  and  told  him,  that  now  he  had  fet  me  at  eafe 
tor  the  remainder  of  my  life.  He  replied,  No  fuch  matter,  I 
aifure  you,  and  fpoke  plainly  about  a  great  place,  which  I  dread 
to  think  of;  and  laid,  it  was  neceffary  for  his  fervice,  and  he 
mufl  charge  it  upon  my  confcience.  Jufl  as  he  had  faid  this, 
he  was  called  to  fupper,  and  I  had  only  time  to  fay,  that  when 
his  majefty  was  at  leifure,  I  did  believe   I  could  fatisfy  him^ 
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that  it  would  be  rtioft  for  his  fervice  that  I  ihoukl  continue  in 
the  (tatlon  in  which  he  had  now  placed  me.  This  hath  brought 
me  into  a  real  ditlicully  ;  tor,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  hard  to 
decline  his  majedys  commands,  and  much  harder  yet  to  Itand 
out  againit  fo  much  goodnefs  as  his  majelty  is  pleated  to  ufe 
towards  me:  on  the  other,  I  can  neither  bring  my  inclination 
nor  my  judgement  to  it.  This  I  owe  to  the  biihop  of  SaliC 
bury,  one  of  the  belt  and  wortl  friends  I  know:  bed  for  his 
lingular  good  opinion  of  me,  and  the  worit  for  direding  the 
king  to  this  method,  which  1  know  he  did  ;  as  if  his  lordfhip 
and  I  had  concerted  the  matter,  how  to  hniili  this  foolilh  piece 
of  dillimulation,  in  running  away  from  a  bifnopric,  to  catch 
an  archbilhopric.  This  tine  device  hath  thrown  me  fo  far  into 
the  briars,  that,  without  his  majefty's  great  goodnefs,  I  fhall 
never  get  off  without  a  fcratched  t'ace.  And  now  I  will  tell 
your  ladyfhip  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I  have  of  a  long  tiinc, 
1  thank  God  for  it,  devoted  myfelf  to  the  public  fervice,  with- 
out any  regard  for  myfelf,  and  to  that  end  have  done  the  beft  I 
could,  in  the  bell  manner  I  was  able  ^  of  late  God  hath  been 
pleafed,  by  very  fevcre  ways,  but  in  great  goodnefs  to  me,  to 
wean  me  perfectly  from  the  love  of  this  world;"  (N.  B.  He 
alludes  here,  not  only  to  the  death  of  his  friend  lord  Ruflel, 
but  to  the  lofs  of  two  daughters,  which  were  all  his  children ;) 
**  fo  that  worldly  greatnefs  is  now  not  only  undefirable,  but  dif- 
tafteful  to  me.  And  I  do  verily  believe,  that  I  fliall  be  able  to  do 
as  much  or  more  good  in  my  prefent  ftation,  than  in  a  higher, 
and  fhull  not  have  one  jot  lefs  intereft  or  influence  upon  any  others 
to  any  good  purpofe:  for  the  people  naturally  love  a  man  that 
will  take  "reat  pains  and  little  preferment.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  1  could  force  my  inclination  to  take  this  great  place, 
I  forefee  that  I  fliould  fink  under  it,  grow  melancholy  and  good 
tor  nothing,  and,  after  a  little  while,  die  as  a  fool  dies." 

A  man  of  Dr.  Tillotfon's  difpofition  and  temper,  which  was 
mild,  gentle,  and  humane,  had  certainly  the  greatefl:  reafon  to 
dread  the  archbifhopric  ;  iince  whoever  ihould  fucceed  Bancroft 
\vas  fure  to  be  the  butt  of  all  the  virulence  and  malice  of  the 
Nonjurors,  who  would  of  courfe  deteit  and  abhor  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  made  all  the  ftruggle  and  all  the  oppotition  to  it, 
which  a  fubjecf  ^^ould  m.ake  againft  his  king  ;  and,  when  all 
would  not  do,  he  accepted  it  with  the  grcatelt  reluctance.  Of 
this  Ave  have  the  following  account,  in  another  letter  to  lady 
RulTel,  dated  0<5tober  the  25th,  1690;' for  there  was  ever  a 
ttrict  intimacy  and  correlpondence  between  this  lady  and  Dr. 
Tillotfon,  after  the  death  of  lord  Rufiel,  and  there  palfed 
feveral  letters  between  them  upon  this  occafion.  "  I  waited 
»rp  'n  the  king  at  Kenfington,  and  he  took  me  into  his  clofet, 
^vhtre  I  told  him,  that  I  could  not  but  have  a  deep  fenfe  of  his 
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Tnajefty's  great  grace  nnd  favour  to  me,  not  only  to  offer 
me  the  beft  thing  he  had  to  give,  but  to  prcfs  it  lo  carneftly 
upon  me.  I  faid,  I  would  not  prefume  to  argue  the  matter 
nny  fartiier,  but  I  hoped  he  would  give  me  leave  to  be  ftill  his 
humble  and  carneft  petitioner  to  fpare  me  in  that  thii;g.  He 
anfwered,  he  would  do  fo  if  he  couKI,  !)i)t  )tc  knev;  not  what 
to  do  if  I  refufed  him.  Upon  that  I  t'.)ld  liiiii,  that  I  (cndered 
my  life  to  him,  and  did  humbly  d  vote  it  to  be  difpofcd  (;f  as 
he  thought  fit:  he  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  fay,  it  was  the  bed 
news  had  come  to  him  this  great  wliile.  I  did  not  kneel  down 
to  kifs  his  hand,  for,  without  that,  I  doubt  I  am  too  fure  of  it, 
but  requefted  of  him,  that  he  Avould  deier  the  declaration  of 
it,  and  let  it  be  a  fecret  for  fome  time.  He  faid,  he  thought 
it  might  not  be  amifs  to  defer  it  tiH  the  parliament  was  up.  1 
begged  farther  of  him,  that  he  would  not  make  me  a  wedge  to 
drive  out  the  prefent  archbifhop;  that  fome  time  before  1  was 
nominated,  his  maielty  would  be  pleafed  to  declare  in  coimcil, 
that,  iince  his  lenity  had  not  had  any  better  effed,  he  would 
wait  r.o  more,  but  would  difpofe  of  their  places.  This  I  told  him 
i  humbly  delired,  that  I  might  not  be  thought  to  do  any  thing 
harfh,  or  which  might  refled  upon  me:  for  now  that  his  ma- 
jefty  had  thought  fit  to  advance  me  to  this  ftation,  my  reputa- 
tion was  become  his  intcreft.  He  faid  he  was  fcnfible  of  it, 
and  thought  it  reafonable  to  do  as  I  defired.  1  craved  leave  of 
him  to  mention  one  thing  more,  which  in  juftice  to  my  family, 
efpecialiy  my  wife,  I  ought  to  do,  that  I  Ihould  be  more 
than  undone  by  the  great  and  necelTary  charge  of  coming  into 
this  place,  and  muft  therefore  be  an  humble  petitioner  to  his 
majerty,  that,  if  it  fhould  pleafe  God  to  take  me  out  of  the 
world,  that  I  muft  unavoidably  leave  my  wife  a  beggar,  he 
would  not  fuffer  her  to  be  fo  ;  and  that  he  would  gracioully  be 
pleafed  to  confider,  that  the  widow  of  an  archbilhop  of  Can- 
terbury, which  would  now  be  an  odd  figure  in  England,  could 
not  decently  be  fupported  by  fo  little  as  would  have  contented 
her  very  well  if  I  had  died  a  dean.  To  this  he  gave  a  very 
gracious  anfwer,  I  promife  you  to  take  care  of  her.'' — His 
remark  to  the  king,  that  "  the  widow  of  an  archbifhop  would 
now  be  an  odd  figure  in  England,"  was  founded  upon  this  fai5t, 
that  only  two,  who  had  filled  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  had  hitherto 
been  married,  Cranmer  and  Parker. 

The  king's  nomination  of  him  to  the  archblfhopric  "wa3 
agreed  between  them,  as  it  appears,  to  be  poftponed  till  after  thp 
breaking  up  of  the  feflion  of  parliament,  which  was  prorogued 
the  5th  of  January,  1691  ;  and  then  it  was  thought  proper  to 
defer  it  flill  longer,  till  the  king  fhould  return  from  Holland, 
■whither  he  was  then  going.  He  arrived  at  Whitehall  the  13111 
of  April,  and  nominated  Tillotfon  to  the  council  on  the  23d, 
.      If  e  3  V  ho 
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•w-ho  was  confecrated  the  ;^ift  of  May,  being  Whitfunday,  In 
Bow -church,  by  Mews  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  Lloyd  bifliop  of 
St.  Afaph,  Burnet  bifliop  of  Saruni,  Stillingtlecr  bifhop  of 
Worcefter,  Ironfide  billiop  of  Brillol,  and  Hough  bifliop  of  Ox- 
ford, in  the  prefcnce  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  tlie  marquis  of 
Carmarthen  lord-prelidcnt^  of  the  council,  the  earl  of  Devon- 
fhire,  the  earl  of  Dorfct,  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  the  carl  of 
Fauconberg,  and  other  perfoiis  of  rank  ;  and,  four  days  after 
his  confecration  was  fworn  of  the  .privy-council.  His  pro- 
motion was  attended  with  the  ufual  compliments  of  congratu-. 
lation,  out  of  refpe6l  either  to  himfelf  or  his  flation,  which, 
however,  were  foon  followed  by  a  very  oppofite  treatment  fron^ 
the  Nonjuring  party;  the  greatefl  part  of  whom,  from  the 
moment  of  his  acceptance  of  the  archbilhopric,  purfued  him 
with  an  unrelenting  rage,  which  laflied  during  his  life,  and  was 
by  no  means  appealed  atter  his  death.  Before  his  confecration, 
the  learned  Mr.  Dodwell  [t],  who  was  afterwards  deprived  of 
Camden's  hiftorical  lefture  at  Oxford,  wrote  him  a  letter,  date4 
the  1 2th  of  May,  to  diflliade  him  from  being,  fays  he,  *<  the 
aggreifor  in  the  new  defigned  fchifm,  in  ere£ling  another  altar 
againfl:  the  hitherto  acknowledged  altar  of  your  deprived  fathers 
and  brethren.  If  their  places  be  not  vacant,  the  new  confe- 
cration mufl:,  by  the  nature  of  the  fpiritual  monarchy,  be  null 
and  invalid,  and  fchifmatical."  This  letter  of  Mr.  Dodwell 
was  written  with  much  greater  mildnefs  and  moderation  than 
another,  which  was  fent  to  the  archbifliop's  lady  for  him,  an4 
a  copy  of  it  to  the  countefs  of  Derby,  for  the  queen;  and 
printed  foon  after.  It  called  upon  him  to  reconcile  his  adling 
lince  the  Revolution  with  the  principles  either  of  natural  or 
revealed  religion,  or  with  thofe  of  his  own  letter  to  lord  Ruflel, 
which  was  reprinted  upon  this  occaflon.  The  writer  of  it  is 
faid,  by  Dr.  Hickes[u],  to  be  a  perfon  of  great  candour  and 
judgement,  and  once  a  great  admirer  of  the  archbifhop,  though 
he  became  fq  much  prejudiced  againfl  him  as  to  declare  after 
his  death  to  Dr.  Hickts,  that  he  thought  him  *'  an  atlieifl:,  as 
much  as  a  man  could  be,  though  the  gravefl:  certainly,"  faid  he, 
*'  that  ever  was."  But  thcfe  and  other  libels  were  fo  far  from 
exafperating  the  archbifliop  againfl  thofe  who  were  concerned 
in  difperling  them,  that  when  fome  were  feized  on  that  account^ 
he  ufed  all  his  intereft  with  the  government  to  cover  them  fronqi 
puniihment. 

After  he  had  been  fettled  about  a  year  in  his  fee,  he  found 
himfelf  confirmed  in  the  notion  he  had  always  entertained,  that 
the  circumftances  attending  grandeur  make  it  npt  near  fg  eli- 
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giblc,  with  regard  to  the  poffefTor's  own  eafe  and  happinefs, 
as  perfons  at  a  diftance  from  it  are  apt  to  imagine.  To  this 
purpofe  he  entered  reflexions  in  fliort-hand  in  his  common- 
place book,  under  the  title  of,  *<  Some  fcattercd  thoughts  of 
my  own  upon  feveral  fubjeds  and  occafions,  begun  this  r5th 
of  March,  1691-2,  to  be  tranfcribed:"  and  his  remarks  con- 
cerning a  public  and  fplendid  way  of  living,  compared  with  a 
private  and  retired  life,  dcfcrve  to  be  inferred,  as  they  did  not 
refult  from  fpleen  and  difappointment,  but  from  the  experience 
of  one  who,  at  the  time,  actually  poflelied  the  higheft  ho- 
nours of  his  country,  in  hi_s  own  profeHion.  ''  One  would  be 
apt  to  wonder,"  fays  he  [xj,  "  that  Nehemiah  fliould  reckon  3 
huge  bill  of  fare,  and  a  vaft  number  of  promifcuous  guefts, 
among  his  virtues  and  good  deeds,  for  which  he  defires  God 
to  remember  him  ^  but,  upon  better  confideration,  befides  the 
bounty,  and  fometin^es  charity  of  a  great  table,  provided  there 
be  nothing  of  vanity  or  ortentation  in  it,  there  may  be  exercifed 
two  very  confiderablc  virtues:  one  in  temperance,  and  the  other 
felf-denial,  in  a  man's  being  contented,  for  the  fake  of  the 
public,  to  deny  himfelf  fo  much,  as  to  fit  down  every  day  to 
a  feaft,  and  to  eat  contimially  in  a  croud,  and  almoft  never  to 
be  alone,  efpecially  when,  as  it  often  happens,  a  great  part  of 
the  company  that  a  man  mufi  have  is  the  company  that  a  man 
would  not  have.  I  doubt  it  will  prove  but  a  melancholy  bufi- 
nefs  when  a  man  comes  to  die,  to  have  made  a  great  noife  and 
buflle  in  the  world,  and  to  have  been  known  far  and  near,  but 
all  this  while  to  have  been  hid  and  concealed  from  himfelf.  It 
is  a  very  odd  and  fantaftical  fort  of  life,  for  a  man  to  be  con- 
tinually from  home,  and  moft  of  all  a  ftrangerat  his  own  houfe. 
It  is  furely  an  uneafy  thing  to  fit  always  in  a  frame,  and  to  be 
perpetually  upon  a  man's  guard,  not  to  be  able  to  fpeak  a  care- 
lefs  word,  or  to  ufe  a  negligent  pofture,  without  obfervation 
and  cenfure.  Men  are  apt  to  think,  that  they  who  are  in  the 
highell  places,  and  have  the  moil  power,  have  moft  liberty  to 
fay  and  do  what  they  pleafe  ;  but  it  is  quite  othcrwife,  for  they 
have  the  leafi  liberty,  becaufe  they  are  moil:  obferved.  It  is 
not  mine  own  obfervation  :  a  m,uch  wifer  man,  I  inean  Tully, 
fays,  *  In  maxima  quaque  foriuna  minimum  licere;'  that  is, 
they  that  arc  in  the  highefl  and  greatell  condition  have,  of  all 
others,  the  leaft  liberty.'  All  thcfe,  and  many  more,  are  the 
evils  which  attend  on  greatnefs  j  and  the  envy  that  purfues  it  is 
the  refult  of  ignorance,  and  vanity. 

Dr.  Tillotfon  from  his  firll  advancement  to  the  archiepif- 
copal  fee,  had  begun  to  form  feveral  deligns  for  the  good  oi 
{he  church  and  religion  in  general;  and  in  ihefe  he  was  encou-^ 

[x]  Chap.v.  ver.  i6h-j8, 
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raged  by  their  majcflies.  With  this  view  he  joined  with  the 
queen,  in  engaging  the  biftiop  of  Sali(bury  to  draw  up  his 
«'  Difcourfc  of  the  Fafioral  Care,"  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  perfecting  foinc  parts  of  our  ecclcfiaflical  ccnih'tution.  This 
was  bifliop  Burnet's  favourite  tra6t,  and  it  was  publifhcd  in  tht; 
vtar  1692.  In  the  few  moments  of  his  leifurc,  he  rcvifed  hisown 
fermons;  and,  in  1693,  publifhcd  four  of  ihcin,  concerning 
the  divinity  and  incarnation  of  our  bleflcd  Saviour.  His  phief 
dtjfign  in  tliis  was  to  remove  the  imputation  of  Socinianifm, 
which  had  long  been,  and  was  then  more  than  ever,  fixed  upoii 
him  by  thofe  who  did  not  love  his  principles;  but  for  which 
there  feems  to  have  been  no  rtafon  at  all,  unlefs  defending  rcr 
ligion  upon  rational  grounds,  and  holding  friendfhip  and  cor- 
respondence with  Locke,  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  others 
who  did  the  fame,  may  be  thought  reafons.  Of  this  he  indU 
redlly  complains,  in  one  of  his  fermons[Y]:  "  I  know  not 
how  it  comes  to  pafs,  but  fo  it  is,"  fays  he,  "  that  every  one 
that  offers  to  give  a  reafonable  account  of  his  faith,  and  to 
cftablifh  religion  upon  rational  principles,  is  prefently  branded 
for  a  Socinian  ;  of  which  we  have  a  fad  inflance  in  that  incomr 
parable  perfon  Mr,  Chillingworth,  the  glory  of  this  age  and 
nation,  Avho  for  no  other  caufc  that  I  know  of,  but  his  wor- 
thy and  fuccefsful  attempts  to  make  Chriltian  religion  reafon- 
able, and  to  difcover  thofe  firm  and  folid  foundations  upon 
which  our  faith  is  built,  hath  been  requited  with  this  black  and 
odious  charafter.  But  if  this  be  Socinianifm,  for  a  man  to 
enquire  into  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  ChrilHan  religion, 
ind  to  endeavour  to  give  a  fatisfaclory  account  why  he  believes, 
it,  I  know  no  way  but  that  all  confiderate  inquifitive  men, 
that  are  above  fancy  and  cnthufiafm,  muft  be  either  Socinians 
or  Atheifts." 

The  good  of  the  church,  and  the  reformation  of  all  abufes 
among  the  clergy,  were  the  conflant  object  of  the  archbifhop's 
thoughts,  and,  among  other  refoluiions  and  projccls  for  this 
purpof?,  one  was,  to  oblige  the  clergy  to  a  more  ftrift  refidence 
vpon  their  cures :  but  there  was  fuch  an  evil  and  active  fpirit 
at  work  againft  him,  that  fault  was  found  with  every  thing  he 
faid  or  did,  and  all  opportunities  were  taken  to  blafl  and  defame 
him;  which  made  a  confiderable  impreflion  on  his  fpirits,  fo 
that  he  grew  very  uneafy  in  his  high  poll.  The  malice  and 
party  rage,  which  he  had  felt  in  fome  meafure  before,  broke 
out,  after  his  advancement,  in  all  forms  of  open  infult.  One 
day,  while  a  gentleman  was  with  him,  who  came  to  pay  his 
compliments,  a  packet  was  brought  in,  fealed  and  direfted  to 
him,  upon  opening  which  there  appeared  a  mafk,  but  nothing 

Jy]  PoitbuDJOus  fermons  \t.  Svo,  vol.  xii.  ftira.  vi. 
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*vritten.  The  archbifhop,  without  any  figns  of  emotion,  threw 
it  carelefsly  among  his  papers  on  the  table;  but  on  the  gentle- 
man's exprcfllng  great  furprife  at  the  affront,  he  only  fmiled, 
and  (aid,  that  '*  this  was  a  gentle  rebuke,  compared  vvith  fome 
others,  that  lay  there  in  black  and  white,"  pointing  to  the  papers 
tjpon  the  table.  Yet  all  this  injnrions  treatment,  and  all  the 
caUimnies  fpread  againfl  him,  though  the  falfeft  that  malice 
could  invent,  could  never  provoke  this  gentle,  humane,  good^ 
natured  prelate  to  the  leaft  temper  of  revenge;  nor  did  he  ever 
indu'ge  himfclf  in  any  of  thofe  liberties  of  fpeaking  about 
others,  which  were  to  fo  immeafurable  a  degree  made  ufe  of 
againd  himfelf :  and  upon  a  bundle  of  libels  found  among  hi« 
papers  after  his  death,  he  put  no  other  infcription  than  this, 
•*'  Thefe  are  libels,  I  pray  God  forgive  them,  1  do." 

He  concurred  again  with  the  queen,  in  engaging  the  bifhop 
of  Salifbury  to  undertake  his  "  Expofition  of  t!ic  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  church  of  England;"'  which  that  indefatigable 
prelate  performed  in  lefs  than  a  year,  though  it  was  not  pub^ 
lifhed  till  the  year  1699.  He  font  the  manufcript  to  the  arch- 
bilhop,  who,  having  revifed  and  altered  it  in  feveral  places, 
returned  it,  with  his  judgement,  in  the  following  letter: 

*'  My  Lofd,  Lambeth-houfe,  Oftober  23,  1694. 

**  I  have,  with  great  pleafure  and  fatislaftion,  read  over  the 
great  volume  you  fent  me,  and  am  aitonilhed  to  fee  fo  vaft  a 
work  begun  and  finilhed  in  fo  ihort  a  time.  In  the  article  of 
the  Trinity  you  have  faid  all  that,  I  think,  can  be  faid  upon  fo 
obfcure  and  difficult  an  argument.  The  Socinians  have  juft 
now  publilhed  an  anfwer  to  us  all,  but  I  have  not  had  a  fight  of 
it.  The  negative  articles  againft  the  church  of  Rome  you  have 
very  fully  explained,  and  with  great  learning  and  judgement: 
concernmg  thefe  you  will  meet  with  no  oppofition  among  our- 
ielves.  The  greatpft  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
points  in  difference  between  the  Calviniffs  and  Remonftrants,  in 
which  you  have  fhevvn  not  only  great  fkill  and  moderation,  but 
great  prudence,  in  contenting  yourfelf  to  reprefent  both  fides 
impartially,  without  any  pofitive  declaration  of  your  own  judge- 
ment. The  account  given  of  Athanafius's  creed  feems  to  me 
110  wife  fatisfadtory  ;  I  wifh  we  were  well  rid  of  it.  I  pray 
God  to  preferve  your  lordlhip,  to  do  more  fuch  fervices  to  the 
church.     I  am,  my  Lord, 

f  Your's  mofl  affedionately, 

"  Jo.  Cant." 

He  did  not  long  furvive  the  writing  of  this  letter;  for,  Nov. 
18th  following,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  illnefs,  which, 
turning  to  a  dead  palfy,  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  24th,  in 
the  fixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     He  was  attended  the  two  laft 
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nights  of  his  illnefs  by  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Nelfon,  in  whofi? 
arms  he  expired.  The  forrow  for  his  death  was  more  univerfal 
ihan  ever  was  known  for  a  fubjedl;  and  his  funeral  was  attended 
by  a  numerous  train  of  coaches,  filled  witli  perfons  of  the  firft 
quality,  who  went  voluntarily  to  ailift  at  the  folemnity.  His 
funeral-fermon  was  preached  by  the  bifhop  of  Salifbury ;  and, 
being  foon  after  publifhed,  was  remarked  on  by  Dr.  Hickes,  in 
a  piece  entitled,  *'  Some  Difcourfes  upon  Dr.  Burnet  and  Dr. 
Tillotfon,  &c."  The  acrimony  of  this  piece  is  fcarce  to  be 
Tnatched  among  the  invedives  of  any  age  or  language:  bifhop 
Burnet,  however,  gave  a  flrong  and  clear  anfwer  to  thefe  Dif- 
cmirfes,  in  fome  Refiedions  on  tiiem;  and  ftiewed  them  to  be» 
•what  they  really  are,  a  malicious  and  fcurrllous  libel.  But 
whatever  attempts  were  made  againft  arohbifliop  Tillotfon, 
his  character  may  fafely  be  trufted  to  pofterity;  for  his  life  was 
not  only  free  from  bleraifhes,  but  exemplary  in  all  parts  of  it, 
as  appears  from  fadts  founded  on  indifputablc  authority.  In  his 
domefiic  relations,  friendfhips,  and  the  whole  commerce  of 
bufinefs,  he  was  eafy  and  humble,  frank  and  open,  tender-hearted 
and  bountiful  to  fuch  an  extent,  that,  while  he  was  in  a  private 
Nation,  he  laid  afide  two  tenths  of  his  income  for  charitable 
«]fes.  He  defpifed  money  too  much,  infomuch  that  if  the  king 
had  not  forgiven  his  firft-fruits,  his  debts  could  not  have  been 
paid;  and  he  left  nothing  to  his  family  but  the  copy  of  his  poft- 
iiumous  fcrmons,  which  were  fold  for  2500  guineas;  a  poor 
•maintenance  for  the  widow  of  an  archbifhop,  if  the  king  had 
not  increafed  it  by  an  annuity  of  400I.  in  1695,  and  the  addition 
of  200I.  more  in  1698. 

The  death  of  the  archbifliop  was  lamented  by  Mr.  Locke,  in 
a  letter  to  Limborch  [z],  not  only  as  a  confvderable  lofs  to  hiro- 
ielf  of  a  zealous  and  candid  enquirer  after  truth,  whom  he  con- 
fulted  freely  upon  all  doubts  in  theological  fubjeiSls,  and  of  a 
friend,  whofe  fincerity  he  had  experienced  for  many  years,  but 
iikewife  as  a  very  important  one  to  the  Englifh  nation,  and  the 
\vhole  body  of  the  Reformed  churches.  He  had  publifhed  in 
his  life-time  as  many  fermons  as,  with  his  *'  Rule  of  Faith," 
amounted  to  one  volume  in  folio:  and  as  many  were  publifhed 
after  his  death,  by  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Barker,  as  amounted 
to  two  more.  They  have  been  often  printed,  and  much  read, 
as  they  continue  to  be  at.prefent;  and  muft  ever  be,  {o 
long  as  any  regard  is  paid  to  found  divinity,  built  upon  good 
fcnfe.  They  have  been  tranflated  into  feveral  languages;  and 
the  reputation  of  them  in  foreign  countries  was  partly  owing  to 
M.  Le  Clerc,  who,  in  his  "  Bibliotheque  Choifce  for  the  year 
1 705  [a],"  gave  an  account  of  the  fecond  edition,  in  1699, 

[z]  Locke's  works,  vol.  iii.  [a]  Tom.  vu.  art.  8. 
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foVio,  of  thofe  that  were  publifhed  in  his  life-time,  He  declares, 
there,  that  *'  the  archbifhop's  merit  was  above  any  commenda- 
tion which  he  could  give ;  that  it  was  formed  from  the  union  of 
an  extraordinary  clcarnefs  of  head,  a  great  penetration,  an  ex- 
quifite  talent  of  reafoning,  a  profound  knowledge  of  true  divi- 
nity, a  folid  piety,  a  moft  fmgular  perfpicuity  and  unafFedted 
elegance  of  ftyle,  with  every  other  quality  that  could  be  defired 
in  a  man  of  his  order;  and  that,  whereas  compofitions  of  tliis 
kind  are  commonly  merely  rhetorical  and  popular  declamation, 
and  much  better  to  be  heard  from  the  pulpit,  than  to  be  read 
in  print,  his  are  for  the  moil  part  exa6l  diifertations,  and  capable 
of  bearing  the  teft  of  a  moft  rigorous  examination." 

As  good  fenfe,  found  reafoning,  and  profound  knowledge, 
juftly  entitled  archbifhop  Tillotfon  to  the  charader  of  a  great 
and  excellent  divine,  fo  copioulhefs  of  ftyle,  and  eafe  of  com- 
pofition,  have  made  him  alfo  elteemed  and  admired  as  an  il- 
luitrious  orator.  Yet  a  polite  writer  of  our  own  country  [bJ 
cannot  allow  this  to  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  "  thinks  that 
no  man  had  ever  lefs  pretenfions  to  genuine  oratory,  than  this 
celebrated  preacher.  One  cannot  indeed  but  regret,"  fays  he, 
^'  that  Dr.  Tillotfon,  who  abounds  with  fuch  noble  and  generous 
fentiments,  fhould  want  the  art  of  fetting  them  off  with  all  the 
advantage  they  deferve ;  that  the  fublime  in  morals  fhould  not 
be  attended  with'  a  fuitable  elevation  of  language.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  his  words  are  frequently  ill  chofen,  and  almoft 
always  ill  placed ;  his  periods  are  both  tedious  and  unharmoni- 
ous;  as  his  metaphors  are  generally  mean,  and  often  ridiculous." 
He  imputes  this  chiefly  to  his  "  having  had  no  fort  of  notion 
of  rhetorical  numbers,"  which  fcems,  indeed,  to  have  been  in 
fome  meafure  the  cafe;  and,  as  far  as  this  can  detradt  from  the 
charader  of  a  complete  orator,  it  is  necellary  to  make  fome 
abatement:  yet  there  is' certainly  great  copioufnefs,  and,  as  this 
gentleman  allows,  ♦*  a  noble  funplicity,"  in  his  difcourfes.  As 
for  his  language,  notvvitlillanding  fome  exceptionable  paffagci; 
with  regard  to  the  ufe  of  metaphors,  incident  to  the  belt  au- 
thors, Dryden  frequently  owned  with  pleafure,  that,  if  he  had 
any  talent  for  Englifti  profe,  as  certainly  he  had  a  very  great 
one,  it  was  owing  to  his  having  often  read  the  writings  of  ' 
archbifhop  Tillotfon  [c].  Addifon  likewife,  for  we  will  not 
mention  writers  of  inferior  note,  confidtred  Tillotfon's  writings 
as  the  chief  fiandard  of  our  language;  and  accordingly  marked 
the  particular  phrafes  in  the  fermons  publifhed  during  his  life- 
time, as  the  ground- work  of  an  Englifh  didionary,  which  he 
had  projeded. 

[b]  Fitzolbornc's  Letters,  let.  xiv,  [c]  Congreve's  Dedication  of  Drydcn's- 

pramatic  Works  tc  the  Duke  ef  Newcaftls,  rjl-J,  in  laiue. 
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Tillotfon's  Permons  have  been  often  reprinted  in  folio  and 
i6mo:  to  the  lall  edition  in  folio  is  prefixed  a  good  life  of  him, 
compiled  with  care  and  judgement,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Birch,  from 
tvhich  we  have  extracted  the  prcfcp.t  accotmt. 

TIN  DAL  (Dr.  Matthew),  an  EngliOi  deifiical  writer, 
was  tlie  Ton  of  a  clergyman  of  Beer-fcrres  in  Devon  (hire,  and 
born  about  1657.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Linc(;ln-co!lege 
in  Oxford  in  1672,  where  he  had  the  fatnons  Dr.  Hickes  for  his 
tutor,  and  thence  removed  to  Exeter-college.  In  1676,  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  was  afterwards  eleded  fellow 
of  All-foiils-college.  In  1679,  he  took  a  bachelor  ot  iaws  de- 
gree;  and  in  July  1685,  became  a  dodor  in  that  faculty.  In 
the  reign  of  James  II.  he  declared  himfelf  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  afterwards  renounced  that  religion.  Wood  favs,  that  he 
did  not  retiirti  to  the  Protettant  religion  till  after  that  king  had  left 
the  nation ;  but  according  to  his  own  account,  as  we  thall  cite 
it  by  and  by,  he  returned  to  it  before  that  memorable  epocha. 

He  was  greatly  dilKmguilhcd  in  his  time  by  two  very  extraor- 
dinary books  which  he  publiflied;  one  written  againft  the  power 
of  the  church  ;  the  other,  aguinft  revealed  religion.  The  former 
came  out  in  1706,  with  this  title,  "  The  rights  of  the  Chriftian 
church  aiTerted,  againft  the  RomiHi  and  all  other  priefts,  who 
claim  an  independent  power  over  it;  with  a  preface  concerning 
the  government  of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law  eftabli'Tied,'^* 
8vo.  Tindal  was,  doubtlefs,  aware  of  thedifturbance  this  work 
■would  give,  and  it  feems  as  if  he  took  fome  pleafure  in  it; 
for,  as  Dr.  Hickes  relates,  he  told  a  gentleman,  who  found  him 
at  it  with  pen  in  hand,  that  **  he  was  writing  a  book  which 
■would  make  the  clergy  mad."  Perhaps  few  books  were  ever 
publifhed  which  they  niore  refented;  and,  accordingly,  numbers 
among  them  iminediately  wrote  againft  it,  and  did  not  fcruple 
to  brand  it  with  the  feverell  and  fouled  imputations.  One  of 
them  intifles  his  anfwer,  "  Spinoza  revixcd:  or,  A  treatife 
proving  the  book  called  '  The  rights  of  the  Chriftian  church,' 
&c.  in  the  moft  notorious  parts  of  it,  to  be  the  fame  with  '  Spi- 
noza's rights  of  the  Chriftian  clergy,"  &c.  and  that  both  of  them 
are  grounded  upon  downright  atheifm.  To  which  is  added, 
"  A  preliminary  difcourfe  relating  to  the  laid  books,  by  Dr. 
Hickes,  1609,"  8vo:  it  is  from  this  prelirninary  difcourfe,  that 
the  above-mentioned  anecdote  is  taken.  But  whatever  difturb- 
ance  this  work  might  create  at  home,  and  whatever  prejudices 
it  might  raife  againft  its  author,  among  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England,  fome  of  the  Proteftants  abroad  judged  very  dif- 
ferently, and  even  fpoke  of  it  in  terms  of  approbation  and  ap- 
plaufe.  Le  Clerc  gave  an  account  of  it,  in  his  "  Bibliotheque 
choifee[D],"  which  begins  in  the  following  manner:  "  W^ 

[d]  Tom.  X.  p.  305.  1706. 
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hear  that  this  book  has  made  a  great  noife  in  Enghnd,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  furprifing,  fince  the  author  attacks,  with  all  his  might, 
the  pretcnfions  ofthofe  who  arc  called  high-churchmen;  that  is, 
of  thofe  who  carry  the  rights  of  bilhops  fo  far,  as  to  make  them 
independent  in  eccleliaftical  affairs  of  prince  and  people,  and 
who  conlider  every  thing  that  has  been  done,  to  prevent  the  de- 
pendence of  the  laity  on  bifhops,  as  an  ufurpation  of  the  laics 
againft  divine  right. — I  am  far  from  taking  part  in  any  parti- 
cular difputes,  which  the  learned  of  England  may  have  with  one 
another,  concerning  the  independent  power  and  authority  of 
their  bilhops,  and  farther  itill  from  defiring  to  hurt  in  any  way 
the  church  of  England,  which  I  refpeift  and  honour  as  the  moft 
illluftrious  of  all  Protelfant  churches ;  but  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
the  wife  and  moderate, members  of  this  church  can  never  be 
alarmed  at  fuch  a  book  as  this,  as  if  the  church  was  actually  in 
danger.  I  believe  the  author,  as  him  felt  fays,  had  no  dcfign 
againil:  the  prefent  eftablilhment,  which  he  approves,  but  only 
again (t  fome  exceihve  pretenlions,  which  are  even  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  king  and  par- 
liament. As  I  do  not  know,  nor  have  any  connection  with 
him,  1  have  no  particular  intereit  to  ferve  by  defending  him, 
and  I  do  not  undertake  it. — His  book  is  too  full  of  matter  for 
me  to  give  an  exacl  abridgement  of  it,  and  they  who  under- 
hand Englifh  will  do  well  to  read  the  original:  they  have  never 
read  a  book  fo  ftrong  and  fo  fupported  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
<:iples,  which  Proteftants  on  this  fide  the  water  hold  in  com- 
mon." 

The  lov.er  houfe  of  convocation,  in  queen  Anne's  reign, 
thought  that  fuch  a  charader  of  "  The  rights  of  the  Chriftian 
church,"  &c.  from  a  man  of  Le  Clerc's  reputation  for  parts  and 
learning,  mud  have  no  fmall  influence  in  recommending  the 
book,  and  in  fuggelfing  favourable  notions  of  the  principles 
advanced  in  it;  and.  therefore,  in  their  reprefentation  of  the 
prefent  Ifate  of  religion,  they  judged  it  expedient  to  give  it  this 
turn,  namely,  "  that  thofe  infidels"  (meaning  Tindal  and 
others)  "  have  procured  abif  racls  and  commendations  of  their 
own  profane  writings,  and  probably  drawn  up  by  ihcmfelves,  to 
be  inferred  in  foreign  .journals,  and  that  they  have  tranflated 
them  into  the  Engliih  tongue,  and  publilhed  them  here  at  home, 
in  order  to  add  the  greater  weight  to  their  wicked  opinions." 
Hence  a  notion  prevailed  in  England,  that  Le  Clerc  had  been 
paid  for  the  favourable  account  lie  gave  of  Tindal's  book  ;  upon 
v/hich  lie  took  occafion  to  declare,  in  a  fubfequent  journal  [e], 
that  there  never  was  a  greater  fallhood,  and  proteits,  as  an  honeft 
jnan  before  God,  "  that,  for  making  mention  of  that  or  any 

[e]  BIblioth.  choife?,  torn,  xxiii,  p.  235. 
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other  book,  he  had  never  had  either  promird  or  reward." — It 
will  eafily  be  imagined  that,  in  the  courfe  of  this  controverfy. 
Dr.  Tindal's  antagonifts  would  objccl  to  him  his  variablcnef;^ 
and  mniability  in  matters  of  religion,  and  infult  him  not  a  little 
upon  his  firft  apoftatizing  to  the  church  of  Rome,  upon  the 
profpecl  of  a  national  converfion  to  Popery,  and  then,  at  the 
Revolution,  reverting  to  Proteftantifm.  They  did  fo;  and  the 
reply  he  made  to  them  is  as  follows[F];  *'  Coming,  as  mod 
boys  do,  a  rafa  tabula  to  the  univerfity,  and  believing  (his  country 
education  teaching  him  no  better}  that  all  human  and  divine 
knowledge  was  to  be  had  there,  he  quickly  fell  into  the  then 
prevailing  notions  of  the  high  and  independent  powers  of  the 
clergy;  and  meeting  with  none,  during  his  long  (lay  there,  who 
queitioned  the  truth  of  them,  they  by  degrees  became  fo  fixed 
and  riveted  in  him,  that  he  no  more  doubted  of  them  than  of 
his  own  being:  and  he  perceived  not  the  confequence  of  them, 
till  the  Roman  emilfarics  (who  were  bufy  in  making  profelytes 
in  the  univerfity  of  king  James's  time,  and  knew  how  to  turn 
the  weapons  of  high  church  againit  them)  caufed  him  to  fee, 
that,  upon  thcfe  notions,  a  feparation  from  the  church  of  Rome 
could  not  be  juftified ;  and  that  they  who  pretended  to  anfwer 
them  as  to  thofe  points,  did  only  fhuffle,  or  talk  backward  and 
forward.  This  made  him,  for  fome  fmall  time,  go  to  the 
Fopifli  mafs-houfe;  till  meeting,  upon  his  going  into  the  world, 
with  people  who  treated  that  notion  of  the  independent  power 
as  it  defcrved,  and  finding  the  abfurdities  of  Popery  to  be  much 
greater  at  hand  than  they  appeared  at  a  diftance,  he  began  to 
examine  the  whole  matter  with  all  the  attention  he  was  capable 
of;  and  then  he  quickly  found,  and  was  furprifed  at  the  'difco- 
very,  that  all  his  till  then  undoubted  maxims  v/ere  fo  far  from 
having  any  folid  foundation,  that  they  were  built  on  as  great  a 
contradiclion  as  can  be,  that  of  two  independent  powers  in  the 
fame  fociety.  Upon  this  he  returned,  as  he  had  good  reafon, 
to  the  church  of  England,  which  he  found,  by  examiiiing  into 
her  conliitution,  difclaimed  all  that  independent  power  he  had 
been  bred  up  in  the  belief  of;  Candlemas  1687-8  being  the 
laft  time  he  faw  any  of  the  Popifh  tricks,  the  very  next  oppor- 
tunity (namely,  Eafter)  he  publicly  received  the  facrament  (the 
warden  giving  it  him  firft)  in  his  college  chapel,  &c.  And  thus 
having  made  his  efcape  from  errors  which  prejudice  of  education 
had  drawn  him  into,  he  refolved  to  take  nothing  on  truft  for  the 
future;  and,  confequently,  his  notions  concerning  our  civil,  as 
well  as  religious  liber'ies,  became  very  different  from  thofe  in 
which  he  was  educated."  What  Dr.  Tindal  fays  here  may  be 
true;  yet  it  is  obfervable,  that  his  converfion  to  Popery,  and 

[f]  Sscond  defiuise  of  Tfep  rights  of  th?  CJiriA'iaa  cburcb,  p.  79,  1708,  in  8vo. 
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ts-converfion  to  Proteftantifm,  lay  between  February  1685,  ancf 
February  1688,  that  is,  between  the  twenty-fevcnth  and  thirtieth 
yezT  of  his  age;  and  many  will  be  ready  to  fufped,  that  a  man 
of  his  reafoning  and  enquiring  turn  mull,  before  then,  iiavc 
been  too  much  iixed  and  fettled  in  his  principles,  either  to  be  a 
dupe  of  Popifh  miffionaries,  or  then  to  difcover  firft  the  abfurdity 
and  falfhood  of  fundamental  principles. 

So  much  for  Tindal's  fir  ft  famous  work.  His  fecond  cam* 
out  in  London,  1730,  in  4to,  with  this  title,  *'  Chriftianity  a 
t)ld  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Gofpel  a  Republication  of  the  Reli- 
gion of  Nature."  The  firft  was  written  againft  the  churchy 
this  againft  revelation  ;  fo  that  if  the  author's  principles  aiad 
defigns  had  taken  place,  his  plan  would  have  been  completed  by 
the  deftruftion  of  both.  It  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
title  of  this  book,  that  his  purpofe  was  to  prove  the  gofpel 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature;  to  prove,  that  it  has 
let  the  principles  of  natural  religion  in  the  cleareft  light,  and 
was  intended  to  publifli  and  confirm  it  anew,  after  it  had  been 
very  much  obfcured  and  defaced  through  the  corruption  of  man- 
kirnl.  We  fhould  be  further  confirmed  in  this  fuppofition  froiri 
his  acknowledging,  that  "  Chriftianity  itfelf,  ftripped  of  the 
additions  which  policy,  miftake,  and  the  circiUTiftances  of  time, 
have  made  to  it,  is  a  moll  holy  religion,  and  that  all  its  doilrines 
plainly  fpeak  themfelves  to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wife  and 
good  God:"  for  this,  and  feveral  declarations  of  the  like  nature, 
he  makes  in  his  work;  and  accordingly  diftinguifhes  himfelf 
and  his  friends  with  the  title  of  "  Chriitian  Deifts."  Yet  who- 
ever examines  his  book  attentively  will  find,  that  this  is  only  plau- 
fible  appearance,  intended  to  cover  his  real  defign ;  which  was 
to  fet  afide  all  revealed  religion,  by  fiiewing,  that  there  neither 
is,  nor  can  be,  any  external  revelation  at  all,  diflind  from  what 
he  calls  **  the  external  revelation  of  the  law  of  nature  in  the 
hearts  of  all  mankind;"  and  accordingly  his  refuters,  the  moil 
confiderable  of  whom  was  Dr.  Conybeare,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Briftol,  have  very  juftly  treated  him  as  a  Deilh  It  appears  from 
a  letter  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jonas  Proaft  to  Dr.  Hickes,  and 
printed  in  Hickes's  **  Preliminary  Difcourfe"  cited  above,  that 
Tindal  efpoufed  this  principle  very  early  in  life;  and  that  he 
was  known  to  efponfe  it  long  before  even  his  "  Rights  of  the 
Chriftian  church"  was  publilhed.  'I'he  letter  bears  date  the  2d 
of  July,  1708,  and  is  in  the  toUowing  terms: 
"  Reverend  Sir, 
"  It  is  now,  as  I  guefs,  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  fines 
Dr.  Tindal  eKprelTcd  himfelf  to  me  at  All-foul 's-college  in  fuch 

a  manner  as  1  related  to  Mr.  F ,  concerning  religion.     At 

which  I  was  the  lefs  furprifed,  becaufe  I  knew  at  that  time 

both 
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both  his  own  inclination,  and  what  fort  of  company  he  fre- 
quented when  at  London,  which  was  ufually  a  great  part  of  the 
year:  but  not  forefeeing  then  any  occafion  there  migl),t  be  for 
my  remembering  all  that  was  then  faid  about  that  matter,  I 
look  no  care  to  charge  my  memory  with  it.  However,  it  could 
not  be  m.uch,  having  palled  in  our  walking  but  a  very  few  turns 
in  the  college  quadrangle  jull  before  dinner,  where  I  then  un- 
expe6tedly  met  with  the  doftor,  newly  returned  after  a  pretty 
long  abfence  from  the  college.  What  occafion  the  do(£tor  took 
for  fo  declaring  himfelf,  whether  the  mention  of  fome  book  or 
pamphlet  then  newly  come  forth,  or  fomcwhat  elfe,  I  am  not 
able  at  this  dillance  to  recollecl:  but  the  fuWlance  and  efFe£l  of 
what  he  faid  I  do  very  clearly  and  diftindly  remember  to  have 
been,  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  revealed  religion  ; 
that  God  has  given  man  reafon  for  his  guide;  that  this  guide 
is  fufficient  for  man's  diredions  without  revelation ;  and  that 
therefore,  fmce  God  does  nothing  in  vain,  there  can  be  no  fuch 
thing  as  revelation:  to  which  he  added,  that  he  made  no  doubt 
but  that  within  fuch  a  number  of  years  as  he  then  mentioned, 
and  I  do  not  now  dillinilly  remember,  all  men  of  fenfe  would 
fettle  in  natural  religion.  Thus  much  I  do  fo  perfeftly  re- 
member, that  I  can  attclt  it»  not  with  my  hand  only,  as  I  novy 
do,  but  upon  my  oa^h  likewife,  if  required;  which  yet  I  (hould 
not  fo  forwardly  offer  againft  a  perfon,  who,  for  aught  I  know, 
never  did  any  perfonal  injury,'  were  1  not  convinced  of  the  need 
there  is  of  it,  in  refpcct  to  fome  weak  perfons,  who,  having 
entertained  too  favourable  an  opinion  of  the  do£lor  and  his  prin- 
ciples, are  upon  that  account  the  more  apt  to  be  milled  by  him. 
"  I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

"  Your  mofl  humble  fervant, 

*'  JoxAS  Proast." 
Befides  thefc  two  important  works,  he  wrote  a  great  number 
of  fmalicr  pieces  or  pamphlets,  in  defence  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  according  to  their  titles  and  pretenfions.  He  died  in 
London,  Augult  1733,  fellow  of  AU-fonls-college,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  faculties  of  his  mind  wore  well;  for,  although  he 
was  about  feventy-three  when  he  publilhed  his  '*  Chriftianity  as 
old  as  the  Creation,"  yet  he  left  a  fecond  volume  of  that  work 
in  manufcript,  by  way  of  general  reply  to  all  his  anfwerers,  the 
publication  of  which  was  prevented  by  Gibfon  bifhop  of  London. 
He  was  indifputably  a  man  of  great  reafoning  powers,  and  very 
fufficient  learning;  and  divines,  as  well  as  Chriftians  in  general, 
might  have  wifhed  with  reafon,  that  he  had  been  a  Chriftian^ 

TINDAL  (Nicholas),  nephew  to  Matthe-v  Tindal  above^ 
mentioned,  from  whom  he  had  expecSlations  of  being  provided 
for,  but  by  the  artifices  of  Euftace  Budgel  was  tricked  and  de- 
frauded 
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frauJed,  was  of  Exeter-college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  June  5,  i7I3[g1.  He  was  prefented  to  the 
rcdory  of  Alveribke  in  Hainpfnirc  by  the  bifliop  of  Win- 
chefter,  and  to  the  vicarage  of  Great  "VValtham,  near  Chelmf- 
ford,  Elfex,  1722,  by  Trinity-college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  had 
become  a  fellow.  He  quitted  this  laft  living  1740,  on  bein» 
prefented  to  the  re^lory  of  Colbourne  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight;  ana 
became  chaplain  to  Greenwich  Hofpital,  where  he  died,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  June  27,  1774.  In  1727  he  tranflated  the 
text  printed  with  Mr.  Morant's  Tranllation  of  the  Notes  of 
MefT.  de  Beaufobre  and  L'Enfant  on  St.  Matthew's  Gofpel, 
On  the  difcovery  of  the  impofition  pradifed  on  his  uncle,  he 
entered  into  a  controverfy  with  the  perfon  who  had  clieated 
liim;  and  publifhed,  among  other  things,  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
'"  A  Copy  of  the  Will  of  Dr.  Matthew  Tindal  [h],  with  an 
Account  of  what  pafled  concerning  the  fame  between  Mrs.  Lucy 
Price,  Euilace  Budge!!,  Efq.  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Tindal,  1733,'' 
Svo.  He  began  a  "  Hiftory  of  EiTex,"  of  which  he  publilhed 
a  fmall  part  in  two  quarto  numbers,  propofmg  to  include  it  in 
three  quarto  vohimes,  at  one  guinea  eachfi],  and  left  it  in  1726 
for  the  tranllation  of  Rapin's  Hiftory  of  England[KJ;  in  vvhichi 
work,  as  well  as  in  the  '^  Continuation"  of  it,  he  was  moft 
materially  alTifted  by  Mr.  Morant ;  and  the  fale  of  both  fo  far 
exceeded  the  expedations  of  his  bookfellers  (J.J.  and  P.  Knap- 


[g']  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer  by  Nichols, 

P-  552- 

[h]  By  which  2000  guineas,  and  the 
MS.  of  a  feconJ  volume;  of  "  Chriftianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation,"  were  bequeathed 
to  Mr-  Budgcil;  and  only  a  fmall  reiidue 
to  his  nephew,  whom,  by  a  regular  will,  he 
};ad  not  long  before  appointed  his  fole  heir. 
The  tranfadion,  which  occalioned  feme 
fufpicions  of  fraud,  is  thus  alluded  to  by 
Pope: 
",  Let  Budgell  charge  low  C-rub-ftreet  on 

my  quiIl, 
And  write  whate'er  he  pleafe,  except  my 
Will." 

[i]   Brit.  Top.  I.  p.  345.  n. 

[k]  This  tranfl.tioii  originally  publilhtd 
in  ivOf  172.6,  and  dedicated  to  Thomas 
lord  How.ird  baion  of  Effingham,  was  re- 
printed in  weekly  iiumbsrs,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  1732  and  1733  ;  the  firft  of  which 
\/as  infcribed,  in  a  manly  dedication,  to 
Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  who  rewarded 
Mr.  Tindal  with  a  gold  medal  worth  forty 
guineas;  The  fccond  volume  of  the  8vo 
edition  had  been  infcribed  to  !ir  Charles 
Wager,  when  the  tranllator  was  chuplain 
on  board  the  Torbay  in  the  Bay  of  Revel 

Vol.  XIV.  F 


in  the  Gulph  of  Finland.  Vol.  IV.  is  de- 
dicated to  the  fame,  from  the  fame  place, 

1 727.  Vol.  VI.   from  Great  Waltham, 

1728,  to  the  Englilh  faftcrs  at  Lifbon, 
where  the  tranflator  officiated  as  chaplain 
five  months  in  the  abfence  of  Mr.  Sims. 
The  "  Continuation"  was  likewife  pub- 
lilhed in  w^'ckly  numbers,  which  began 
in  1744,  and  was  completed  March  25, 
1747,  which  is  the  date  of  the  dedication 
to  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland  When 
the  »'  Hiilory"  was  publilhed,  Mr.  Tindal 
was  "  Vicar  of  Great  Wahham."  In 
the  '<  Continuation"  he  is  called  "  Redlor 
of  Alverftoke,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Royal 
Hofpital  at  Greenwich."  This  laft  was 
printed  in  two  volumes,  but  is  accompa- 
nied with  a  recommendation  to  bind  it  in 
three;  vol.  III.  to  contain  the  reign  and 
medals  of  king  William;  vol.  IV.  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne;  and  vol.  V.  the 
reign  of  king  George  I.  with  the  medala 
of  queen  Anne  and  king  George ;  a  fum- 
mary  of  the  Hiftory  of  England,  and  the 
Inc'  t> .  A  lecond  edition  of  the  "  Conti- 
nuauon"  appeared  in  1751;  and  a  new 
edition  of  xhs  whole,  in  21  volumes  &vo. 
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ton,)  that  they  complimented  him  with  a  prcfent  of  200I.  In 
1734  he  publirtied  a  tranflaiion  ot'  "  Prince  Cantemir's  Hiftory 
of  the  Othman  Empire,"  folio.  He  was  alfo  editor  of  "  A 
Guide  to  Claffical  Learnii  g,  or  Polymc'is  abridged,  for  Schools ;" 
a  publication  ot  much  ufc,  and  which  has  palled  through  feveral 
editions.  A  portrait  of  him  is  prtfi.'vcd  to  the  fecond  volume  of 
his  tranilation  vf  Rapin. 

TINTORETTO  (GiACOMo),  fo  called,  bccaufc  he  was  a 
dyer's  Ton,  for  his  real  name  was  Robusti,  a  great  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Venice  in  1512.  He  was  a  difciple  of 
Titian,  who,  having  obferved  fomething  extraordinary  in  his 
genius,  difmified  iiim  from  his  family,  for  fear  he  fhould  become 
his  rival.  Yet  he  (till  pnrfued  Titian's  manner  of  colouring,  as 
the  moft  natural,  and  (hidied  Michael  Angelo's  flyle  of  defign, 
as  the  moft  corrc(£l.  Venice  was  the  place  of  his  conftant  abode, 
where  he  was  made  a  citizen,  and  wonderfully  beloved.  He 
%vas  called  th.e  Furious  Tintoret,  for  his  bold  manner  of  painting 
with  ftrong  lights  and  deep  (hades ;  for  the  rapidity  of  his  genius ; 
and  for  his  grand  vivacity  of  fpirit,  ^^hich  was  fo  much  admired 
by  Paul  Veronefe.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  blamed 
by  him,  and  all  others  of  his  profeflion,  for  undervaluing  him- 
felf  and  his  art,  by  undertaking  all  forts  of  bufinefs  at  any  price; 
thereby  inaking  fo  great  a  difference  in  his  feveral  performances, 
that  (as  Hannibal  Caro  obferved)  he  is  fometimes  equal  to  Titian, 
and  at  other  times  inferior  even  to  himfclf.  He  was  extremely 
pleafant  and  affable  in  his  humour,  and  delighted  fo  much  in 
painting  and  mufic,  his  beloved  ftudies,  that  he  would  hardly 
fufFer  himfelf  to  tafte  any  other  pleafures.  He  died  in  1594. 
Du  Frefnoy's  judgement  of  this  painter  is[Lj,  "  that  he  was 
great  in  the  practical  part  of  defign,  but  fometimes  alfo  fufhci- 
ently  extravagant.  He  had  an  admirable  genius  for  painting," 
fays  he,  "  if  he  had  had  as  great  an  affedlion  to  his  art,  and 
as  much  patience  in  undergoing  the  difficulties  of  it,  as  he  had 
fire  and  vivacity  of  nature.  He  has  made  pictures  not  inferior 
in  beauty  to  thofe  of  Titian.  His  compolition  and  his  drelfes 
are  for  the  moft  part  improper,  and  his  outlines  are  not  corre6l; 
but  his  colouring,  and  the  dependencies  of  it,  like  that  of  his 
mafter,  are  molt  admirable." 

Tintoret  had  a  Ton  and  a  daughter,  who  both  excelled  in  the 
art  of  painting.  Marietta  tlie  daughter,  particularly.  She  was 
fo  well  inftruded  by  her  father  in  his  own  profe(Iion,  as  well 
as  in  mufic,  that  in  both  arts  (he  got  great  reputation;  and 
was  efpecially  eminent  for  an  admirable  ftyle  in  portraits.  She 
married  a  German,  and  die  J  in  1590,  aged  thirty,  eqiaally  la- 
mented by  her  hufband  and  her  father;   and  fo  much  beloved  by 

[t]  Frefnoy's  Art  of  Painting,  tranflated  by  Dryden,  edit.  1716.  Sro. 
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the  latter,  that  he  never  would  confcnt  (lie  fhould  leave  him, 
though  fhe  had  been  invited  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  by 
Philip  IL  king  of  Spain,  and  fcveral  other  princes,  to  their 
courts. 

Dominico  his  fon,  gave  great  hopes  in  his  youth,  that  he 
would  one  day  render  the  name  ofl'intoret  yet  more  illuftrious 
than  his  father  had  m.ade  it ;  but  negle£ting  to  cultivate  by  ftudy 
the  talent  which  nature  had  given  him,  he  fell  Ihort  of  thofe 
mighty  things  that  Avere  expecled  from  him.  He  was  more 
confiderable  for  portraits  than  hiftorical  compofitionsi  and  died 
in  1637,  aged  feventy-five. 

TIRAQUEAU  (Andrew},  or  Tiraqttellus,  a  learned 
French  lawyer  of  the  fixteenth  century,  was  a  na'ive  of  Poitou; 
became  a  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  and  after- 
wards in  that  of  Paris.  He  laboured  very  diligently  to  drive 
chicanery  from  the  bar,  and  being  employed  by  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II.  in  many  affairs  of  confequence,  approved  himfelfin 
all  things  a  man  of  ftri6l  and  fmgular  integrity.  Though  he 
muft  have  been  nllich  employed  in  public  bufmefs,  he  was  fo  di- 
ligent with  his  pen  that  his  works  amount  to  feven  volumes  in 
folio.  Frank.  1597.  Tiraqueau  died,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
in  1574.  Among  his  numerous  works,  thofe  particularly  no- 
ticed are,  i .  "  Commentaries  on  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,"  pub- 
iilhed  feparately,  in  two  volumes  folio,  Leyden,  1673.  2. 
"  Commcntarius  de  Nobilitate  et  jure  primogeniorum,"  folio, 
Leyden,  161 7.  He  was  a  married  man,  and  it  is  faid  that  he 
produced  a  book  and  a  child  every  year,  'till  there  were  twenty 
of  each,  or  as  fome  fay  thirty.  This,,  with  the  circumftance  of 
his  being  a  water-drinker,  occafioned  the  following  jocular  epi- 
taph : — '*  Hie  jacet,  qui  aquam  bibendo  viginti  liberos  fufcepit, 
viginti  llbros  edidit.  Si  merum  bibilfet,  totum  orbem  imple- 
vilFct." 

Here  lies  a  man  w!io,  drinking  only  water, 
Wrote  twenty  books,  with  each  had  fon  or  daughter; 
Had  he  but  ufed  the  juice  of  generous  vats, 
■    The  world  would  fcarce  have  held  his  books  and  brats. 
TITIAN,  or  TITIANO,   the  moft  imiverfal  genius   for 
painting  of  all  the  Lombard-fchool,   the  belt  colnuiift  of  all  the 
moderns,  and  the  moft  emtncnt  for  hiftories,  landfkips,  and  por- 
traits, was  born  at  Cadore  in  Friuli,  a  province  in  the  ftate  of 
Venice,  in  1477,  being  defcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the 
\'acelli.     At  ten  years  of  age,  his  parents  fent  him  to  one  of  his 
uncles  at  Venice,  who,  obferving  in  him  an  inclination  to  paint- 
ing, put  him  to  the  fchool  of  Giovanni  Bellino;  where  he  im- 
proved himfelf  more  by  the  emulation  thatarofe  between  him  and 
his  fellow  difciple  Giorgione,   than    by  the  inftru6lion   of  his 
mailer.     He  was  cenfured  indeed  by  Michael  Angelo  Buonar- 
F  f  2  rotta, 
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rotta,  for  want  of  corrednefs  in  defign  (a  fault  common  to  aM 
the  Lombard  painters,  who  had  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
amiques),  yet  -that  defeat  was  abundantly  fupplied  in  all  other 
pans  of  a  moft  accomplillKd  artill.  He  made  three  feveral  por- 
traits of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  honoured  him  with  knight- 
hood, created  him  count  palatine,  made  all  his  defcendants  gen- 
tlemen, and  affigned  him  a  conflderable  penfion  out  of  the  cham- 
ber at  Naples.  The  love  of  Charles  V.  for  Titian  was  as  great 
as  that  ot  Francis  I.  for  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  and  many  parti- 
culars of  it  are  recorded,  it  is  faid,  that  the  emperor  one  day 
took  up  a  pencil,  which  fell  from  the  hand  of  this  artift,  who  was 
then  drawing  his  piehire  ;  and  that,  upon  the  compliment  which 
Titian  made  hiai  on  this  occafion,  he  replied,  "Titian  has 
merited  to  be  fervtd  by  Cxfar.^"  In  fliort,  fome  lords  of  the 
emperor's  court,  not  being  able  to  conceal  their  jealoufly,  upon 
the  preference  he  gave  of  Titian's  perfon  and  converfation  to  that 
of  all  his  other  courtiers,  the  emperor  freely  told  them,  "  that  he 
could  never  want  a  court  of  courtiers,  but  could  not  have  Titian 
always  with  him."  Accordingly,  he  heaped  riches  on  him; 
and  wheiiever  he  fent  him  money,  which  was  ufually  a  large 
fum,  he  always  did  it  with  this  obliging  teftimony,  that  "  hisde- 
lign  was  no;  to  pay  him  the  value  of  his  pidures,  becaufe  they 
were  above  any  price."  He  painted  alfo  his  fon  Philip  II.  So- 
liman  emperor  of  the  Turks,  two  popes,  three  kings^-  two 
empreffes,  feveral  queens,  and  almolt  all  the  princes  of  Italy, 
together  with  the  famous  Arioilo  and  Peter  Aretine,  who  were 
his  intimate  friends.  Nay,  fo  great  was  the  name  and  reputa- 
tion of  Titian,  that  there  was  hardly  a  perfon  of  any  eminence 
then  living  in  Europe,  from  whom  he  did  not  receive  fome  parti- 
cular mark  of  efteem  :  and  befides,  being  of  a  temper  wonderfully 
obliging  and  generous,  his  houfe  at  Venice  was  the  constant  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  virtuofi  and  people  of  the  bell:  quality.  He 
was  fo  happy  in  the  confliiution  of  his  body,  that  he  had  never 
been  fick  till  the  year  1576  i  and  then  he  died  of  the  plague,  at 
the  extraordinary  age  oi  ninety-nine  [m].  'I'he  judgment  given 
of  him  by  du  Frefnoy  is  this:  "  Titian  was,"  fays  he,  "  one  of 
the  greatelt  colourills  who  was  ever  known  [nJ.  He  defigned 
with  much  more  eafe  and  pradice  than  Giorgione.     There  a7e 

[m]  The  writer  of  this  life,  ir\  the  died  at  ninety -one;  Tiarino  nt  th^  i^mz 
preceding  edition,  hud  faid,  **  aged  ninety-  age  5  M.  Ang.  Buonirotta  ar  ninety;  Leo- 
nine, a  very  uncommon  age  for  a  painter  :"  nardu  da  Vinci  at  feveiity  five  ;  Calabrefe 
fo  alfo  of  fintorct,  who  was  eighty-rwo,  at  eighty-fix;  Claude  Lorraine  at  eighty- 
*•  having  lived  much  bsyond  the  age'of  a  two;  Carlo  Maratti  at  eighty -eight,  and 
painter."  Similar  rcniaiics  occurred  elfe-  prodigioui  numbers  of  eminent  painters 
where;  founded  on  a  notion  that  the  art  from  Uxty  upwards.  So  that  the  ide» 
of  painting  is  unfavourable  to  longevity,  thrown  out,  abtjut  the  lives  of  fuch  artifts. 
This  does  not  feem  to  be  true.  Ninety  is  feems  perfeftly  erroneous, 
an  extraordinary  age  for  any  man,  but  [n]  Art  of  Painiing  tranflated  by  Dry- 
Spinello  lived  beyoad  it.     Carlo  Cignani  den,  1716,  8vo. 
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to  be  feen  women  and  children  of  his  hand,  which  are  admir- 
able both  for  the  defign  and  colouring.  The  gnlto  of  them  is 
delicate,  charming,  and  noble,  with  a  certain  pleafing  negligence 
of  the  head-drelTes,  the  draperies  and  ornaments  of  habits,  Avhich 
are  wholly  pecidiar  to  him.  As  for  the  figures  of  men,  he  has 
defigned  them  but  moderately  well.  There  are  even  fome  of 
his  draperies  which  are  mean,  and  favour  of  a  little  gufto.  His 
painting  is  wonderfully  glowing,  fweet,  and  delicate.  He  made 
portraits  which  were  extre'mely  noble,  the  attitudes  of  them  be- 
ing very  graceful,  grave,  diverfiHed,  and  adorned  after  a  very- 
becoming  fashion.  "No  man  ever  painted  landfkip  with  fo  great 
a  manner,  fo  good  a  colouring,  and  with  fuch  a  refemblance 
of  nature.  For  eight  or  ten  years  fpace  he  copied  with  great 
labour  and  exadtnefs  whatfoever  he  undertook  ;  thereby  to  make 
himfelf  an  eafy  way,  and  to  eftablifh  fome  general  maxims  for 
his  future  condu6l.  Befidcs  the  excellent  gulto  which  he  had  of 
colours,  in  which  he  excelled  all  mortal  men,  he  perfeclly  im- 
derftood  how  to  give  every  thing  the  touches  which  were  more 
fuitable  and  proper  to  it,  fuch  as  diftinguifhed  them  from  each 
other,  and  which  gave  the  greateft  fpirit  and  the  mofl:  of  truth. 
The  pi6lures  which  he  made  in  his  beginning,  and  in  the  de- 
clenfion  of  his  age,  are  of  a  dry  and  mean  manner  He  lived 
ninety-nine  years.  His  difciples  were  Paulo  Veronefe,  Gia- 
como  Tintoret,  Giacomo  de  Ponte  Baffano,  and  his  fons." 

It  would  be  beyond  our  purpofe  to  enter  into  an  enuineration 
of  the  performances  of  this  celebrated  artili;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  in  the  French  king's  colleclion  is  a  pidure  of 
Titian  and  his  miftrefs;  (he  is  reprefented  as  having  been  comb- 
ing her  hair,  with  a  fmall  phial  in  her  i  and  ;  and  he  in  multi- 
plying her  portrait  by  the  afli (lance  of  two  mirrors,  an  expref- 
fion  of  fondnefs  fcarcely  to  be  exceeded.  V^n  Dyck  has  alfo 
given  us  a  very  capital  etching  after  another  pidture  of  Titian 
and  his  miftrefs  :  he  appears  in  it  very  old,  with  his  right-hand 
placed  on  her  belly;;  and  the  lady,  who  is  refting  her  left  arm  on  a 
box,  in  which  is  a  death's  head,  feenis  by  the  verfcs  under  the 
print  [o],  to  have  died  in  child-bed. 

Titian  left  behind  him  two  fens  and  a  brother,  of  whom  Pom- 
ponio,   the  cldeif,  was  a  clergyman,  and  well  preferred.     Ho- 

[o]    Ecco  il    belveder !    6   che    fclice  amico   fuo,    dedica    U    vero   ritratto   del 

forte!  unico  Titiaao  Ant.  Van  Dyck. 
Che  la  fruttifera  putto  in  ventre  porte.  Under   another   copy  of  this,  \^c  have 

Ma  ch'ella   porte,   6  me!  vita  et  morte  feen, 

piano  Ecce  viro  qux  grata  fuo  eft,  nee  pukhrior 
Demonftro  Parte  del  magico  Titiano.  .uUdj  v 

Al  molte  illuftre,  magnifico  &  oflervan-  Pignora^configni  ventre  pudica  gerit. 

diflimo  Sig.  il  Sig.  Luca  van  Uffel,  in  Sed  tamen  an  vivens  an  mortua  pifta, 
fegno   d'affedione  et  inclinatione  autore-  t.ibella 

vole,  come  Padrene  cftent  fingulariiTimo  Hac  magni  Titiani  arte  parata  refert. 

Ff  3  ratio, 
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ratio, .  the  youngeH:,  painted  feveral  portraits,  which  might 
ftand  in  competition  with  thofe  of  his  lather.  He  was  fannous 
alfo  for  many  hiftory  pieces,  which  he  made  at  Venice,  in  con- 
currence with  Paul  Veronefe  and  Tintoret.  But  bewitched  at 
lail  with  chemirtry,  and  tlie  hopes  of  finding  the  philofopher's  ■ 
{tone,  he  laid  afide  the  pencil ;  and  having  reduced  what  he 
got  by  his  father  to  nothing,  died  of  the  plague  in  the  fame 
year  with  hiin.  Francefco  Vccelli,  Titian's  broilier,  was 
trained  to  arms  in  the  Italian  wars;  but  peace  being  reilored, 
applied  himfelf  afterwards  to  painting.  He  became  fo  great  a 
proficient  in  it,  that  Titian  grew  jealous  of  hirn;  and  fearing, 
left  in  time  he  ftiould  eclipfc  his  reputation,  fent  him  upon  pre- 
tended bufmefs  to  Ferdinand  king  of  th.c  Romans.  After- 
wards he  fell  into  another  profcliion,  and  made  cabinets  of 
ebony  adorned  with  figures;  which,  however,  did  not  hinder 
him  from  painting  now  and  then  a  portrait  for  a  friend. 

TITLEY  (Walter),  Efq;  a  polite  fcholar,  received  his 
education  at  Wcftminfter-fchool,  where  he  was  much  befriend- 
ed by  biftiop  Atterbury,  who  chofe  him  for  his  fon's  tutor,  in 
which  capacity  he  refided  in  the  biihop's  family  about  the  time 
of  the  fuppofed  plot  in  1722.  From  Weftminfter  Mr.  Titley 
went  off  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  which  he  for  many 
years  held  the  lay-fellowlhip  founded  for  a  civilian.  He  was 
early  in  life  fent  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Copenhagen, 
where  he  died,  after  a  long  refidence,  very  highly  efteemed  on 
account  of  his  many  amiable  qualities.  Of  his  produ6lions  as 
an  author,  which  were  rather  little  elegant  trifles  than  elaborate 
performances,  a  good  fpecimen  may  be  fcen  in  his  celebrated 
**  Imitation  of  Horace  [p],"  book  IV.  Ode  2.  And  fome  of 
his  Latin  verfes  are  in  the  "  Reliquiae  Galear^a:."  He  be- 
queathed a  fum  of  money  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  part  of 
which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  public  buildings.  This  Aim  in 
1768,  when  fir  James  Marriot,  mailer  of  Trinity  Hall,  was  vice- 
chancellor,  was  voted  to  ere6l  a  mufic-room,  of  which  a  plan 
was  engraved  to  folicit  a  further  aid  from  contributions,  but  fail- 
ed of  fuccefs.  It  would  have  given  u?  pleafurc  to  have  given 
more  particular  memoirs  of  tr.is  ingenious  gentleman,  of  whom 
fo  little  in  the  biographical  way  has  yet  been  faid.  His  charac- 
ter fhall  be  given  in  the  words  of  an  intelligent  prelate: 
**  Among  the  conremporarics  with  hilhop  Newton  at  Weft- 
minfter were  many  who  made  afterwards  a  diftint;ui{hed  figure  in 
the  world  [(i_J.  Among  thefe  the  bilhop  particularly  notices 
Walter  Titley,  a  very  ingenious  v<nmg  man,  at  firft  fecretary 
to  the  embafiy  at  Turin,  afterwards  R)r  many  years  his  ma- 
jefty's  envoy  to  the  court  of  Denmark.     During  the  time  that 

•[tU 'Gent.  Mag.  17^0.  p.  616.         r<i.]  BfhopNev^n's  Li»€  of  himfelf. 
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he  was  a  king's  fcholar,  he  lived  with  bifhop  Atterbury  as  tutor  to 
his  fon,  and  his  tade  and  learning  were  much  improved  by  the 
bifhop's  converfation.  His  plan  of  life,  as  laid  down  by  him- 
leif,  was,  to  profecute  his  fludies  at  Cambridge  till  he  fhould  be 
thirty,  from  thirty  to  fixty  to  be  employed  in  public  buiinefs,  at 
lixty  to  retire  and  return  to  college,  for  which  purpofe  he  would 
keep  his  fellowfhip.  This  plan  he  nearly  purfued;  he  kept  his 
fellowfliip ;  he  refigned  his  public  employment;  but,  inftead 
of  returning  to  college,  where  in  a  great  meafure  there  was  a 
new  fociety,  and  few  or  none  were  left  of  his  own  age  and 
Ifanding,  he  remained  at  Copenhagen,  where,  by  his  long  re- 
fidence,  he  was  in  a  manner  naturalized,  and  there  lived  and 
died,  greatly  refpeftcd  and  lamented  by  all  ranks  of  people." 

TIXIER  (John),  generally  known  by  his  afTumed  name 
Ravisius  Textor,  was  lord  ot  Ravify,  in  the  diftricl  of 
Nivernois,  whence  he  took  the  former  of  his  latinized  names. 
He  was  efteemed  as  a  fcliolar  in  his  own  time,  which  was  the 
commencement  of  the  lixteenth  century,  and  taught  polite  lite- 
rature in  the  college  of  Navarre,  at  Paris,  with  confiderable  fuc- 
cefs.  He  died  in  1522,  and,  as  fome  fay,  in  great  poverty. 
His  writings  were  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  Latin ;  and  there 
are  extant  of  them,  i.  *'  Epiftles,  8vo.  Lyons,  1569."  2. 
"  Dialogues"  publilhed  alfo  with  the  epiflles,  i2mo.  Rott. 
1651.  3.  "  Epigrams."  4,  "  Epithetorum  Opus,"  4to.  Bas. 
1592.  There  is  an  epitome  of  this  work  publillied  at  London, 
in  1657,  i2mo.  5.  "  Expofitio  Nominum."  6,  An  edition 
of  the  **  Opera  Scriptorum  de  claris  Mulieribus,"  fol.  Paris, 
1651.  This,  however,  as  is  evident,  inuft  have  been  a  repub- 
lication from  his  edition. 

TODD  (Hugh),  D.  D.  born  at  Blencow  in  Cumberland 
[rJ,  became  a  poor  fcholar  of  Qiieen's  college,  Oxford,  in 
1672,  afterwards  a  poor  ferving  child,  and  when  B.  A.  taberdar 
of  that  houfe.  He  was  dtcicd  fellow  of  Unlverlity  college, 
Dec.  23,  1678;  and  proceeding  M.  A.  July  2,  1679,  became 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Smith,  bidiop  of  Carlille,  one  of  the  four 
canon  refidentiarres  of  Carlifle,  in  1685;  and  the  fame  year 
obtained  the  vicarage  of  Stanwix.  He  accumulated  the  de- 
grees of  B.  and  D.  D.  Dec.  12,  1692.  By  a  petition  prefented 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  Dr.  Todd,  requefting  to  be  heard 
by  counfel  before  the  bill,  "  to  avoid  doubts  and  queflions 
touching  Itatutes,  Sec."  fhould  pafs,  it  appears  that  "  the  bifhop 
of  Carlille  (Dr.  Nicoll'bn)  had  cited  the  dean  and  chapter  before 
him  in  his  vifitation  held  at  Carlifle  in  September '1707,  and 
exhibited  articles  of  enquiry  againft  them;  and  the  p'etitioney 
appeared,  and  entered  his  protelt  againft  the  bifhop's  power,  be- 
ing informed,  the  right  of  local  vifitor  was  in  the  crown;  but  the 

[r]  Atterbury's Epiftohry  Correfpondence,  vol.  IIL  p.  zS;, 
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faid  bifliop,  in  an  illegal  manner,  fufpendcd  the  petitioners?^ 
officio  ct  benejicio,  and  afterwards  excommunicated  him."  The 
appreheniions  of  Dr.  Todd  were,  that,  if  the  bill  fhonld  pafs,  it 
•would  "  fubjeft  him  to  further  enquiries  and  arbitrary  cen~ 
fures  of  the  biihop  in  his  vifitations."  The  bill  palfed  the  Com- 
mons, with  lome  amendments,  March  17,  and  received  the  roval 
aflcnt  March  20,  1708.  His  publications  are,  "  The  de- 
fcripton  of  Sweden,  1680,"  folio;  "  An  account  of  a  Salt-'fpring 
and  another  medicinal  fpring  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Weare, 
or  Ware,  in  the  bifhoprick  of  Durham,  1684,"  Phil.  Tranf. 
N°  163;  and  "  The  life  of  Phocion,  1684."  He  left  alfo  in 
MS.  *'  Notitia  Ecclefia:  Cathedralis  Carliolenfis:  una  cum  Ca- 
talogo  Priorum,  dum  Conventualis  erat,  &  Dccanorum  &:  Ca- 
nonicorum  quum  Collegiata.  Notitia  Prioratiis  de  Weddcr- 
hall;  cum  Catalogo  onnnium  BencfaiSlorum  qui  ad  ambas  has 
facras  /£des  flruendas  dotar.das,  &  ornandas  pecuniam,  terras  & 
ornamenta,  vel  aliqua  alia  bentficia,  pie  &  munifice  contule- 
lunt."  Thefe  two  were  written  in  1688,  and  dedicated  by  the 
author  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlifle.  He  left  alfo  in  MS. 
*'  AHiftory  of  the  Diocefe  of  Carlifle,  containing  an  account 
of  the  Pari  flies,  Abbeys,  Nunneries,  Churches,  MoniuriCnts, 
Epitaphs,  Coats  of  Arms,  Founders,  Benefa£tors,  &c.  with  a 
perfeft  catalogue  of  the  Eifhops,.  Priors,-  Deans,  Chancellors, 
Arch-deacons,  Prebendaries,  and  of  all  Redors  and  Vicars  of 
the  feveral  Parifhes  in  the  faid  Diocefe,   1689." 

TOLAND  (John),  an  Englilh  writer  [s],  oiie  of  the  foimders 
of  modern  Deifm,  was  born,  Nov.  30,  1609  [t],  in  the  moft 
northern  peninfula  of  Ireland,  in  the  ifthmus  of  which  (lands 
Londonderry.  His  Chriftian  name  was  Janus  Junius  \  but,  the 
boys  at  fchool  making  a  jert:  of  it,  the  malfer  ordered  him  to 
be  called  John,  which  name  he  retained  ever  after.  He  was  of 
a  good  family,  but  his  parents  were  Papids,  as  we  learn  from 
himfelf ;  for  he  tells  us,  that  he  *'  was  educated  from  his  cradle 
in  the  grOiTeft  fuperftition  and  idolatry ;  but  God  was  pleafed  to 
make  his  own  reafon,  and  fuch  as  made  ufe  of  tlieirs,  the  happy 
inftruments  of  his  converiion — for  he  was  not  fixteen  years  old 
ivhen  he  became  as  zealous  againil  Popery,  as  he  ever  fmce  con- 
tinued." Some  hav^  affirmed,  that  his  father  was  a  Popifli 
brieft;  and  he  has  been  abufcd  by  abbot  Tilladet,  bifiiop  Hue- 

[s]   Des   Md-zcaux's  Life  of  Tclsrid,  face  des  dl.Tcrt-uions  de  Mr.  Huef,  fur  dl- 

pvefixed  to  the  fiift  volume  cf  ii  colleaion  v-'rfes  macleres  de  religion  &  de  philologie. 

%>i  feverai   pieces   0/  Mr.   John  Toiand,  — Huetius,   Commentarius    de   rebus    ad 

1747,     in  two   volumes    SVo. — Tolaiid's  eurn  pertinenclbus.     Apology,  p.  17. 

Preface  to  Harrington's  works.     Preface  to  [t]    See  his   Preface   to  Harrington's 

'  Chriilianity  not  Myfterious.     Apology  for  Occaa. 
^Ir.  Toiand,  r.  16,  1697.  Tilladet,  Pre- 
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tins,  and  other?,  on  account  of  his  fuppofed  illegitimacy;  but 
the  contrary  is  notorious,  and  has  been  proved. 

From  the  fchool  at  RedcaUle  near  Londonderry,  he  went  in 
1687  to  the  college  of  Glafgow  in  Scotland;  and,  after  three 
years  (lay  there,  viiited  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was 
created  mafter  of  arts  in  June  1690,  and  received  the  ufual  di- 
ploma or  certificate  from  the  profelTors.  He  then  went  back  to 
Glafgow,  where  he  made  but  a  fhort  flay,  and  intendecl  to  have 
returned  to  Ireland  ;  but  he  altered  his  mind,  and  came  into  Eng- 
land, "  where  he  lived  in  as  good  Proteftant  families  as  any  in 
the  kingdom,  till  he  went  to  the  famous  univerfity  of  Leyden 
in  Holland,  to  perfedl  his  ftudies."  There  he  was  generoufly 
fupported  by  fome  eminent  DilTenters  in  Engand,  who  had  con- 
ceived great  hopes  from  liis  uncomm.on  parts,  and  might  flatter 
themfefves  that  in  time  he  would  be  ferviceablc  to  them  in  the 
quality  of  a  minifter ;  for  he  had  lived  in  their  communion  ever 
ilnce  he  forfook  Popery,  as  he  himfelf  owns  in  efFecl  in  his 
♦*  Apology."  In  1692,'  Mr.  Daniel  Williams,  a  Dilfcnting 
minifter,  having  publilhed  a  book  entitled,  *'  Gofpel  truth 
ftated  and  vindicated,"  Mr.  Toland  fent  it  to  the  author  of  the 
*<  Bibliotheque  univerfelle,"  and  defired  him  to  give  an  abflract 
of  it  in  that  journal :  at  the  fame  time  he  related  to  him  the  hifto- 
ry  of  that  book,  and  of  thecontroverfy  it  referred  to.  Thejour- 
nalift  complied  Vv'ith  his  requed;  and  to  the  abftracl  of  Mr. 
Williams's  book  he  prefixed  the  letter  he  received  from  Mr. 
Toland,  whom  he  (lyles  "  fludent  in  divinity  [u]." 

After  having  remained  about  two  years  at  Leyden,  he  came 
back  to  England,  and  foon  after  went  to  Oxford,  where,  be- 
fides  the  convcrfation  of  learned  men,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
the  public  library.  He  collc6lcd  rriaterials  upon  various  fub- 
je6ls,  and  compofed  fome  pieces;  among  others,  a  Dillertation 
to  prove  the  received  hiilory  of  the  tragical  death  of  Regulus,  a 
fable.  He  began  likevvife  a  work  of  greater  confequence,  in 
which  he  undertook  to  fhew,  that  there  are  no  myfteries  in  the 
Chriftian  religion-;  but  he  left  Oxford  in  1695,  before  it  was 
finifhed,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  publilhed  it -the  next 
year  in  i2mo.  with  this  title,  *'  Chriftianity  not  myfterious:" 
or,  *'  A  treatife  lliewing,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gof- 
pel contrary  to  reafon,  nor  above  it,  and  that  no  Chriftian  doc- 
trine can  be  properly  called  a  myftery."  ■  For  the  foundation  of 
this  propofition,  Mr.  Toland  defines  myftery,  as  he  fays  it  is 
always  ufed  in  the  New  Teliament,  to  be  a  thing  intelligible  in 
itfelf,  but  which  could  not  be  known  without  a  fpecial  revela- 
tion;  contending,  as  thofe  do  who  have  fince  called  themfelves 
rational  chriftians,  that  there  ^  nothing  in  the  New  Tedament 

[u]  Blblioth.  univerf.  tomXXIIl.  p.  505. 
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either  againrt:  or  above  reafon.  His  treatife  was  no  fo'5ner 
abroad,  than  the  public  were  very  much  alarmed  and  feveral 
books  came  out  againd  it.  It  was  even  prefented  by  the  grand- 
jury  of  Middlcfex;  but,  as  ufual,  without  any  eiFe<Sl  in  prevent- 
ing the  fale. 

This  book  being  fcnt  by  the  London  bookfellers  into  Ireland, 
made  no  lefs  noife  there  than  it  had  made  in  England;  and  the 
clamour  was  much  increafed,  when  he  went  thither  himfelf  in 
1697.  Many  particulars  concerning  this  affair  are  related  in  the 
corrcfpondence  between  Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Molyneux,  which 
will  fcrve  alfo  to  illuflrate  the  temper  and  character  of 
Toland  himfelf,  who  was  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  man. 
In  a  letter,  dated  Dublin,  April  the  6th,  1697,  ^^^'-  Molyneux 
writes  thus  to  Mr.  Locke :  "  In  my  lafl  to  you,  there  was  a 
paflage  relating  to  the  author  of  *  Chriftianity  not  myfterious.' 
I  did  not  then  think  that  he  was  fo  near  me  as  within  the 
bounds  of  this  citv;  but  I  find  fince  that  he  is  come  over  hither, 
and  have  had  the  favour  of  a  vifit  from  him.  I  now  underftand, 
as  I  intimated  to  you,  that  he  was  born  in  this  country;  but 
that  he  hath  been  a  great  while  abroad,  and  his  education  was 
for  fome  time  under  the  great  Le  Clerc.  But  that  for  which  I 
can  never  honour  him  too  much,  is  his  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ihip  to  you,  and  the  refpedl  which  on  all  occafions  he  exprefles 
for  you.  I  propofe  a  great  deal  of  fatisfadion  in  his  converfa- 
tion  :  I  take  him  to  be  a  candid  free  thinker,  and  a  good  fcho- 
lar.  But  there  is  a  vioknt  fort  of  fpirit  that  reigns  here,  which 
begins  already  to  fhew  itfclf  againlt  him;  and,  I  believe,  will 
increafe  daily;  for  I  find  the  clergr  alarmed  to  a  mighty  degree 
againft  him;  and  lafi:  Sunday  he  had  his  welcome  to  this  city, 
by  hearing  himfelf  harangued  againft  out  of  the  pulpit,  by  a  pre- 
late of  this  country."  In  a  letter,  dated  May  the  third,  Mr. 
Locke  replies  to  Mr.  Molyneux  :  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the 
gentleman  does  me  the  favour  to  fpeak  well  of  me  on  that  fide 
the  water ;  I  never  deferved  other  of  him,  but  that  he  Ihould 
always  have  done  fo  on  this.  If  his  exceeding  great  value  of 
himfelf  do  not  deprive  the  world  of  that  ufefulncfs,  that  his  parts, 
if  rightly  condudled,  might  be  of,  I  fhall  be  very  glad. — I 
always  value  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  I  think  I  cannot 
do  too  much  in  procuring  them  friends  and  alfiftance :  but  there 
may  happen  occafions  that  may  make  one  ftop  one's  hand;  and 
it  is  the  hopes  young  men  give,  of  what  ui^c  they  will  make  of 
their  part?,  which  is  to  me  the  encouragement  of  being  concern- 
ed for  them:  but  if  vanity  increafes  with  age,  I  always  fear, 
whither  it  will  lead  a  man.  I  fay  this  to  you,  becaufe  you  arc 
my  friend,  for  whom  I  have  no  refervcs,  and  think  I  ought  to 
talk  freely,  where  you  enquire,  and  poffibly  may  be  concerned; 
b'jt  I- fay  it  to  you  alone,  and  defire  it  may  go  no  farther.     For 
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the  man  I  wlfli  very  well,  and  could  give  you,  if  it  needed, 
proofs  that  I  do  fo,  and  therefore  I  defire  you  tc  be  kind  to 
him;  but  I  muft  leave  it  to  your  prudence  in  what  way,  and 
how  far.  If  his  carriage  with  you  gives  you  the  proinifes  of  a 
Heady  ufeful  man,  I  iciiow  you  will  be  forward  enough  of  your- 
fc'lf,  and  I  (hall  be  very  glad  of  it;  for  it  will  be  his  fault  alone, 
if  he  prove  not  a  very  valuable  man,  and  have  not  you  for  his 
friend."  Mr.  Molyneux  thanks  Mr.  Locke  for  thefe  hints 
concerning  Mr.  Toland,  in  a  letter  dated  May  the  27th,  and 
fays,  that  <*  they  perfeilly  agree  with  the  apprehenfions  he  had 
conceived  of  him.  Truly,"  fays  he,  "  to  be  free,  I  do  not 
think  his  management,  lince  he  came  into  this  city,  has  been  fo 
prudent.  He  has  raifed  againft  him  the  clamours  of  all  par- 
ties; and  this  not  fo  much  by  his  difference  in  opinion,  as  by 
his  unfeafonable  way  of  difcourfing,  propagating,  and  main- 
taining it.  Coifee-houfes  and  public  tables  are  not  proper 
places  for  ferious  difcourfes,  relating  to  the  moft  important 
truths:  but  U'hen  alfo  a  tin6l:ure  of  vanity  appears  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  a  man's  converfation,  it  difgults  many  that  may  other- 
wife  have  a  due  value  for  his  parts  and  learning. — Mr.  Toland 
alfo  takes  here  a  great  liberty  on  all  occafions,  to  vouch  your 
patronage  and  friendfliip,  which  makes  many,  that  rail  at  him, 
rail  ;ilfo  at  you.  I  believe  you  will  not  approve  of  this,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge,  by  your  fliaking  him  off,  in  your  letter 
to  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter." 

Stillingfleet  biiLop  of  Worcefter,  in  his  "  Vindication  of  the 
do£lrine  of  the  Trinity,"  had  taken  occafion  to  animadvert  on 
Mr.  Toland's  "  Chriitianity  not  myflerious;"  and,  as  he  fup- 
pofed  that  Mr.  Toland  had  borrowed  fome  principles  from  Mr. 
Locke's  "  Elfay  on  human  undcrllanding,"  in  fupport  of  his 
heretical  doctrines,  he  beftowed  fome  animadverfions  alfo  on 
that  work.  This,  and  Mr.  Toland's  perfiiting  to  reprefent 
him  as  his  patron  and  friend,  together  with  his  very  exception- 
able conduct,  made  Mr.  Locke  renounce  all  regard  for  him,  and 
aimoll  difclaim  the  little  countenance  he  had  given  him.  To 
this  purpofe  he  exprelTes  himfelf,  in  a  letter  dated  the  15th  of 
June:  "  As  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  think  my  friendly 
admonifliments  may  be  of  advantage  for  his  conduct  hereafter,  I 
mu(t  tell  you,  that  he  is  a  man  tp  whom  I  never  writ  in  my  life  ; 
and,  I  think,  I  ihall  not  now  begin:  and  as  to  hiy  conduct,  it  is 
what  I  never  fo  much  as  fpoke  to  him  of;  that  is  a  liberty  to  be 
taken  only  with  friends  and  intimates,  for  whofc  conduct  one  is 
mightily  concerned,  and  in  whofe  affairs  one  interefts  himfelf. 
I  cannot  but  wilh  well  to  all  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  be 
ready  to  afford  them  all  the  civilities  and  good  oflices  in  my 
power:  but  there  mult  be  other  qualities  to  bring  me  to  a  fricnd- 
ihip,  and  unite  me  in  thofe  ftricter  ties  of  concern ;  for  I  put  a 

great 
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great  deal  of  difference  between  thofe  whom  I  thus  receive  into 
my  heart  and  afFeftion,  and  thofe  whom  I  receive  into  my 
chamber,  and  do  not  treat  there  with  a  perfedl  ftrangenefs.  I 
perceive  you  think  yourfelf  under  fome  obligation  of  peculiar 
refpecl  to  that  perfon,  upon  the  account  of  my  recommendation 
to  you  ;  but  certainly  this,  comes  from  nothing  but  your  over- 
great  tendernefs  to  bblige  me.  For  if  I  did  recommend  him, 
you  will  find  it  was  only  as  a  man  of  parts  and  learning  for  his 
age;  but  without  any  intention  that  they  ihould  be  of  any  other 
confequencc,  or  lead  you  any  farther,  than  the  other  qualities 
you  fhall  find  in  him  (hall  recommend  him  to  you;  and  there- 
fore whatfoeveryou  fhall,  or  fhall  not  do,  for  him,  I  fhall  no  way 
interefl  myfelf  in."  At  that  time  Mr.  Peter  Brown,  fenior  fel- 
low of  Trinity  college  near  Dublin,  afterwards  billiop  of  Cork,  - 
publifhed  a  piece  agamft  Mr.  Toland's  book,  which  Mr.  Moly- 
rieux  fent  to  Mr.  Locke,  with  a  letter  dated  the  2oth  of  July: 
*'  The  author,"  fays  he,  *'  is  my  acquaintance;  but  two  things 
I  fhall  never  forgive  in  his  book:  one  is  the  foul  language  and 
opprobrious  names  he  gives  Mr,  Toland;  the  other  is  upon  fe- 
veral  occafions  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  magiflrate,  and  de- 
livering Mr  Toland  up  to  fccular  punifhment.  This  indeed 
is  a  killing  argument ;  but  fome  will  be  apt  to  fay,  that  where 
the  ftrength  of  his  reafoning  failed  him,  there  he  flies  to  the 
llrength  of  the  fword."  At  length  the  ftorm  rofe  to  fuch  a 
height  that  Toland  vs  as  forced  to  flee  from  Ireland ;  and  the  ac- 
count which  Mr.  Mr  lyneux  gives  of  the  manner  of  it,  in  a  letter 
dated  the  nth  of  September,  would  excite  pity,  were  it  not 
confidered  as  reprefenting  the  natural  confequences  of  his  va- 
nity. '*  Mr.  Toland  is  at  lafl  driven  out  of  our  kingdom:  the 
poor  gentleman,  by  his  imprudent  management,  had  raifed  fuch 
an  univerfal  outcry,  that  it  was  even  dangerous  for  a  man  to 
have  been  known  once  to  converfe  with  him.  This  made  all 
wary  men  of  reputation  decline  feeing  him,  infomuch  that  at  lafl 
he  wanted  a  meal's  meaf,  as  I  am  told,  and  none  would  admit 
him  to  their  tables.  The  little  flock  of  money  which  he 
brought  into  this  country  being  exhaufted,  he  fell  to  borrowing 
from  any  one  that  would  lend  him  half  a  crown  ;  and  ran  in 
debt  for  his  wigs,  cloaths,  and  lodging,  as  I  am  informed.  And 
lafl  of  all,  to  complete  his  hardQiips,  the  parliament  fell  on  his 
book  ;  voted  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  order- 
ed the  author  to  be  taken  into  cuflody  of  the  fergeant  at  arms, 
and  to  be  profecuted  by  the  attorney-general  at  law.  Hereupon 
he  is  fled  out  of  this  kingdom,  and  none  here  knows  where  he 
has  directed  his  courfe."  Many  in  England  approved  this  con- 
du6l  in  the  Iriib  parliament;  and  Dr.  South  in  particular  was 
fo  highly  pLafed  with  it,  that  he  complimented  the  archbifhop 
of  Dublin  upon  it,  in  the  dedication  of  his  third  volunie  of 
''  <'  Sermons,'' 
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•'  Sermons,"  printed  in  1698.  After  having  condemned  otir 
rcmiUhefs  here  in  England,  for  bearing  with  Dr.  Sherlock, 
whofe  notions  of  the  Trinity  he  charges  with  hcrefy,  he  adds, 
"  but,  on  the  contrary,  among  you,  when  a  certain  Mahometan 
Chriftian  (no  new  thing  of  latej  notorious  for  his  blafphemous 
denial  of  the  myfteries  of  our  religion,  and  his  infufFerable  viru- 
lence againfl  the  whole  Chriftian  priefthood,  thought  to  have 
found  (lielter  among  you,  the  parliament  to  their  immortal  ho- 
nour prtfently  fent  him  packing,  and,  without  the  help  of  a 
faggot,  foon  made  the  kingdom  too  hot  for  him." 

As  foon  as  Toland  was  in  London,  he  published  an  apologc- 
tical  account  of  the  treatnient  he  had  received  in  Ireland,  en- 
titled, *•  An  Apology  for  Mr.  Toland,  &c.  1697;"  and  was  fo 
little  difcouraged  with  M'hat  had  happened  to  him  there,  that  he 
continued  to  write  and  publifli  his  thoughts  on  all  fubjeds, 
without  regarding  in  the  lead  who  might,  or  who  might  not, 
be  offended  at  him.  He  had  publijQied,  in  1696,  '*  A  Dif- 
courfe  upon  Coins,"  tranflated  from  the  Italian  of  fignior  Ber- 
nardo Davanzait,  a  gentleman  of  Florence  :  he  thought  this 
feafonable,  when  clipping  was  become,  as  i:  has  been  fince, 
a  national  grievance,  and  feveral  methods  were  propofed  to  re- 
medy it.  In  1698,  after  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  there  arofe  a 
great  difpute  among  the  politicians,  concerning  the  forces  to  be 
kept  on  foot  for  the  quiet  and  fecurity  of  the  nation.  Many 
pamphlets  coming  out  on  that  fubje6t,  fome  for,  others  again  ft, 
a  ftanding  army,  Toland  propofed  to  reform  the  militia,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  *'  The  Militia  reformed,  &c."  The  fame 
year,  1698,  he  publifhed  *' 'I'he  Life  of  Milton,"  which  was 
prefixed  to  Milton's  profe  works,  then  collcclcd  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio;  and  fomething  he  had  alferted  in  this  life  concern- 
ing the  "  Icon  Bafilike,"  which  he  treats  as  a  fpuiious  produc- 
tion, being  reprefented  by  Dr.  Blackall,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Exeter,  as  afKcling  the  writings  of  tlieNew  Teltament,  Toland 
vindicated  himfelf  in  a  piece  called,  '>  Amyntor;  or,  A  Defence 
of  Milton"s  Life,  1699,"  ^^^'  This  Atr^yntor  however  did  not 
give  fuch  latisfadion,  but  that  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  and  others 
thought  it  neceiTary  to  animadvert  on  it.  The  fame  year  1699, 
he  publifhed,  "  The  Memoirs  of  Denzil  lord  Holies,  baron  of 
I  field  in  Siilfex,  from  the  year  1 641  to  1648,"  from  a  manu- 
fcript  communicated  to  him  by  the  late  duke  of  Newcaille, 
who  was  one  of  his  patrons  and  benefadlors. 

In  1700  he  piiblilhed  Harrington's  "  Oceana"  and  other 
works,  with  his  life  in  folio;  and  about  the  fame  time  came 
out  a  pamphlet  entitled,  *' Ciito,  a  poem  on  the  force  of  elo- 
quence." In  this  piece,  under  the  charadler  of  AdeiHdasmon, 
which  fignifies  unfuperftitious,  hepromifesin  efFcd  not  to  leave 
off  writing  till  he  had  deteded  knavery  and  impoiture  of  every 
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kind.  In  1701  he  publifhed  two  political  pieces,  one  called 
"  The  Art  of  governing  by  parties;"  the  other  "  Propofitions 
for  uniting  the  two  Eafl  India  companies."  The  fame  year, 
being  informed  that  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation  had  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  examine  impious,  heretical,  and  imfno- 
ral  books,  and  that  his  "  Amvntor"  was  under  their  confidera- 
tion,  he  wrote  two  letters  to  Dr.  Hooper,  the  prolocutor,  either 
to  give  fuch  fatisfaftion  as  Ihouid  induce  them  to  ftop  their  pro*- 
ceedings,  or  defiring  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence,  before  they 
paffcd  any  cenfure  on  his  writings;  but  he  eould  not  obtain  his 
requeil. 

Upon  the  paffing  of  an  acl  of"  parliament,  in  June  1701,  for 
fettling  the  crown,  alter  the  deccnfe  of  king  William  and  the 
princcfs  Anne,  and  for  default  of  their  ilfuc,  upon  the  prin- 
cefs  Sophia,  eleclrefs  dowager  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  Proteftants,  Toland  publiihed  liis  "  Anglia  libera, 
or,  The  limitation  and  fuccellion  of  the  ciov>n  of  England  ex- 
plained and  alferted,  &c."  8vo;  and  when  the  carl  of  Maccles- 
field was  fent  to  Hanover  with  this  ad,  Toland  attended  him. 
He  prefented  his  "  Anglia  libera"  to  her  electoral  highnefs,  and 
was  the  firft  who  had  the  honour  of  killing  her  hand  upon  the 
a6l  of  fuccellion.  The  earl  recommended  him  particularly  to 
her  highnefs,  and  he  (layed  there  five  or  fix  weeks;  and  on  his 
departure  he  was  prefented  with  gold  medals  and  pictures  of  the 
eleclrefs  dowager,  the  ele6lor,  the  young  prince,  and  the  queen 
of  Pruilia.  He  then  made  an  excurfion  to  the  court  of  Berlin, 
where  he  had  a  remarkable  converfation  with  M.  Beaufobrc, 
upon  the  fubjecl  of  religion,  in  the  prefcnce  of  the  queen  of 
Pruflia.  Beaufobre  communicated  an  account  of  it  to  the  authors 
of  the  *'  Bibliotheque  Genrianique,"  who  printed  it  in  that 
journal ;  and  from  thence  we  learn,  that  it  was  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  which  Mr.  Toland 
with  his  ufual  fufficiency,  as  is  obferved,  undertook  to  queflion 
and  invalidate.  On  the  nth  of  November  the  fame  year, 
1 701,  a  proclamation  was  ifTued  out,  for  dillblving  the  par* 
liament,  and  calling  another  to  meet  in  December.  While 
the  candidates  were  making  intercft  in  their  refpeclive  countries, 
Toland  publifhed  the  following  advertifement  in  the  Poll-man. 
"  There  having  been  a  public  report,  as  if  Mr.  Toland  flood  for 
Elechingly  in  Surry,  it  is  thought  fit  to  advertife,  that  fir  Robert 
Clayton  has  given  his  interefl  in  that  borough  to  an  eminent 
citizen,  and  that  Mr,  Toland  hath  no  thoughts  of  (landing 
there  or  any  where  elfe."  This  advertifement  atforded  matter  of 
pleafiintry  to  an  anonymous  writer,  who  publiilied  a  little  pam- 
phlet entitled,  '*  Modelly  miilaken :  or,  A  letter  to  Mr. 
Toland,  upon  his  declining  to  appear  in  the  enfuing  parlia- 
ment." 
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In  1702  he  publlfhed  three  pieces,  **  Paradoxes  of  ftate,  &rc." 
in  4to;  "  Rcafons  for  addrefling  his  majelty  to  invite  into  Eng- 
land the  eledrcfs  dowager  and  eledor  of  Hanover;"  and  "  Vin- 
dicius  liberius,  or,  A  defence  of  himfelf  againfl  the  lower 
houfe  of  convocation,  and  others."  After  the  publication  of 
this  book,  he  went  to  the  courts  of  Hanover  and  Berlin,  where 
he  was  received  very  gracioufly  by  the  princefs  Sophia,  and  by 
thequcenof  Prullia,  both  ladiesofgreat  wit, judgement, and  know- 
ledge who  delighted  in  convcrfing  with  men  of  learning  and  pe- 
netration, whofe  notions  were  new  or  uncommon.  He  had  the 
honour  to  be  often  admitted  to  their  converfation  ;  and,  as  he 
made  a  longer  flay  at  Berlin  than  at  Hanover,  fo  he  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  waiting  upon  the  queen,  who  took  a 
pleafure  in  afking  him  queftions,  and  hearing  his  paradoxical 
opinions.  After  his  return  therefore  into  England,  he  publiih- 
ed  in  1704  fome  philofophical  letters;  three  of  which  were  in- 
fcribed  to  Serena,  meaning  the  queen  of  Pruffia,  who,  he  afllires 
us,  was  pleafed  to  aik  his  opinion  concerning  the  fubjeiSl  of 
them.  The  title  runs  thus:  "  Letters  to  Serena,  containing, 
r.  The  origin  and  force  of  prejudices.  2.  The  hiftory  of  the 
foul's  immortality  among  the  heathens.  3.  The  origin  of  ido- 
latry, and  reafons  of  heathenifm;  as  alfo,  4.  A  letter  to  a 
gentleman  in  Holland,  fhewing  Spinoza's  fyftem  of  philofophy 
to  be  without  any  principle  or  foundation.  5 .  Motion  eiTential  to 
matter,  in  anfwer  to  fome  remarks  by  a  noble  friend  on  the 
confutation  of  Spinoza.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  preface,  de- 
claring the  feveral  occafions  of  writing  them,"  8vo.  About  the 
fame  time  he  publiflied  an  "  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Life  of 
MCop,  by  M.  de  Meziriac,"  and  dedicated  it  to  Anthony  Col- 
lins, efq;  it  Vvas  prefixed  to  "The  fables  of  jEfop,"  with  the 
moral  reflections  ofM.  Baudoin. 

In  1705  he  publilhed  feveral  pamphlets:  "  Socinianifm  truly 
(bted,  &c."  to  which  Is  prefixed,  "  Indifference  in  difputes  re- 
commended by  a  Pantheifl  to  an  orthodox  friend,"  in  4to;  **  An 
account  of  the  courts  of  Prullia  and  Hanover,"  in  8vo;  "The 
ordinances,  ilatutcs,  and  privileges  of  the  academy  erecEled  by  the 
king  of  Prullia  in  the  city  of  Berlin,"  tranflated  from  the  origi- 
nal, in  8vo  ;  "  The  memorial  of  the  flate  of  England,  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  queen,  the  church,  and  the  adminiflration,  &cc." 
This  lafl  v/as  publilhed,  without  the  name  of  the  author,  by 
the  dircdion  of  Mr.  Harley,  fecrctary  of  flate ;  and  afterwards 
a  defence  of  it  was  written,  by  order  of  the  fame  perfon,  but  for 
fome  reafons  fupprcffed,  after  fix  or  fcven  fheets  of  it  werr 
printed.  Mr.  Harley  was  one  of  Toland's  chief  patrons  and 
benefadors,  and  ufed  even  to  employ  him,  as  is  faid,  upon  fe- 
cret  affairs.  This  gentleman  having  .accidentally  found,  among 
ot^her  manufcripts,  a  Latin  ontion,  to  excite  the  Englifh  to  war 
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againft  the  French,  communicated  it  to  Toland,  who  ptibli(hcd 
it  in  1707,  with  notes  and  a  preface,  under  this  title,  ♦'  Oratio 
Philippica  ad  excitandos  ci^ntra  Galliam  Britannos;  rJtaxime 
vero,  ne  de  pace  cum  vi6lis  pr33maiu:e  agatur:  fanctiori  An- 
glorum  concilio  exhibita,  anno  Chrifti  1514."  Soon  after  he 
put  out,  "  The  eledlor  Palatine's  declaration  in  favour  of  his 
Proteflant  fubjefls;"  he  did  this  at  the  requeft  of  the  eledlor's 
minifler. 

He  fet  out  for  Germany  in  the  fpring  of  1707,  and  went  firft 
to  Berlin  ;  bi't  an  incident  too  ludicrous  to  be  mentioned,  fays 
Mr.  Des  Maizeaux,  obliged  him  to  leave  that  place  fooner  than 
he  expecfled.  From  thence  he  went  to  Hanover,  on  the  territo- 
ries of  a  neighbouring  prince.  He  proceeded  to  Dull'eldorp, 
and  was  very  gracioufly  received  by  the  eleclor  Palatine;  who, 
in  confidcration  of  the  Englilh  pamphlet  he  had  publifhed,  pre- 
fented  him  with  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  and  a  purfe  of  an  hun- 
dred ducats.  He  went  afterwards  to  Vienna,  being  commif- 
fioned  by  a  famous  French  banker,  then  in  Holland,  who  want- 
ed a  powerful  proteclion,  to  engage  the  Imperial  minifters  to 
procure  him  the  title  of  Count  of  the  empire,  for  which  he  was 
ready  to  pay  a  good  fum  of  money;  but  they  did  not  think  fit 
to  meddle  with  that  affair,  and  all  his  attemps  proved  unfuccefs- 
ful.  From  Vienna  he  vifited  Prague  in  Bohemia;  and  now,  his 
money  being  all  fpcnt,  he  was  forced  to  make  many  (hifts  to  get 
back  to  Holland.  Being  at  the  Hague,  he  publifhed,  in  1709, 
a  fmall  volume,  containing  two  Latin  differtations:  the  firft  he 
called  *'  Adeifid^mon  ;  five,  Titus  Livius  a  fuperllitione  vindi- 
catus;"  the  fecond,  "  Origines  Judaic^;  five,  Strabonis  de 
Moyfe  Sz  religione  Judaica  hiftoria  breviter  ilhiftrata."  In  the 
firft  of  thefe  pieces,  he  endeavours  to  vindicate  Livy  from  the 
imputation  of  fuperftition  and  credulity,  although  his  hiftory 
abounds  with  relations  of  prodigies.^nd  portents;  in  the  fecond, 
he  feems  inclined  to  prefer  Strabo's  account  of  Mofes  and  the 
Jewifii  religion  to  the  teRimony  of  the  Jews  themfelves.  In 
this  differtation,  alfo,  he  ridicules  Hueiius  for  affirming,  in  his 
"  Demonftratio  evangelica,"  that  many  eminent  perfons  in  the 
**  Old  Teftament"  are  allegorized  in  the  heathen  mythology, 
and  that  Mofes,  for  inftance,  is  underftood  by  the  name  of 
Bacchus,  Typho,  Siienus,  Priapus,  Adonis,  Sec.  and,  if  he  had 
never  done  any  thing  worfe  than  this,  it  is  probable  that  the 
convocation  would  not  have  thought  him  an  object  of  their 
cenfure.  Huerius,  however,  was  greatly  provoked  with 
this  attack;  and  exprefil-d  his  refentment  in  a  French  letter^ 
publifhed  in  the  *'  Journal  of  Trcvoux,"  and  afterwards  print- 
ed with  fome  diiTertations  of  Huetius,  coUeded  by  the  abbe 
Tilladet. 

He 
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He  continued  In  Holland  till  1710  ;  and,  while  he  was  there, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  get  acquainted  with  prince  Eugene, 
who  gave  him  feveral  marks  of  his  generofity.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  was  for  fome  time  fupported  by  the  libe- 
rality of  Mr.  Harlev,  then  lord-treafurer,  and  afterwards  earl 
of  Oxford  ;  and  by  his  means  being  enabled  to  keep  a  country- 
houfeat  Epibm  in  Surrey.  Hcpubliflied,  in  171 1,  '*  A  Defcrip- 
tion  of  Epfom,  with  tb.e  Humours  and  Politics  of  that  Place." 
He  afterwards  loft  the  favour  of  this  miniiler,  and  then  wrote 
pamphlets  againft  him.  He  publifned  in  17 10,  without  his 
name,  a  French  piece  relating  to  Dr.  Sachcverell,  *'  Lettrc 
d'un  Ajiglois  a  un  Hollandois  an  fujet  du  dofteur  Sachevercll:" 
and  the  three  following  in  1712,  "A  Letter  againft  Popery, 
particularly  againft  admitting  the  authority  of  fathers  or 
councils  in  controverfies  of  religion,  by  Sophia  Charlotte,  the 
late  queen  of  Pruilia;"  "  Qiieen  Anne's  reafons  for  creating 
the  cledoral  prince  of  Hanover  a  peer  of  this  realm,  by  the 
title  of  duke  of  Cambridge;"  and,  "  The  grand  Myftery  laid 
open,  viz.  by  dividing  the  Proteftants  to  weaken  the  Hanover 
fucceifion,  and,  by  defeating  the  fucceftion,  to  extirpate  the 
Proteftant  religion."  At  that  time,  he  alfo  undertook  to  publifti 
a  new  edition  of  Cicero's  works  by  fubfcription,  and  gave  ao 
account  of  his  plan  in  a  "  Latin  dillertation,"  which  has  been 
printed  among  his  pofthumous  pieces. 

In  1713,  he  publillied,  *'  An  Appeal  to  honeft  People, 
againft  wicked  Priefts,"  relating  to  Sacheverell's  affair;  and 
another  pamphlet,  called,  "  Dunkirk  or  Dover,  or,  The 
Qiicen's  Honour,  the  Nation's  Safety,  the  Liberties  of  Europe, 
and  the  Peace  of  the  World,  all  at  ftake,  till  that  Fort  ^ad 
Port  be  totally  demoliftied  by  the  French."  In  17 14,  he  pub- 
lilhed  a  piece,  which  fhewed  that  he  was  very  attentive  to  times 
and  feafons,  for  it  ran  through  ten  editions  within  a  quarter  of 
a  year:  the  title  is,  "  The  Art  of  Reftoring,  or.  The  Piety 
and  Probity  of  General  Monk  in  bringing  about  the  laft  Reft;o- 
ration,  evidenced  from  his  own  authentic  Letters;  with  a  juft 
Account  of  fir  Roger,"  who  runs  the  Parallel  as  far  as  he  can." 
This  lir  Roger  was  intended  for  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  v/as 
fuppofed  to  be  then  projecting  fchemes  for  the  reftoration  of 
the  pretender.  The  fame  year,  17 14,  he  produced  "  A  Collec- 
tion of  Letters  by  General  Monk,  relating  to  the  Reftoratioa 
of  the  Royal  Family  ;"  "  The  Funeral  Elegy  of  the  Princefs 
Sophia,"  tranflated  from  the  Latin;  and,  "  Reafons  for  natu- 
ralizing the  Jews  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  fame 
foot  with  all  other  Nations ;  wdth  a  Defence  of  the  Jews 
againft  all  vulgar  Prejudices  in  all  Countries."  He  prefixed  to 
this  an  ingenious,  but  ironical  dedication  to  the  fuperior  clergy. 
la  1717  he  publiftied,  "The  State  Anatomy  of  Great-Britain, 
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^c.'^  which  being  anfwcred  by  Dr.  P'iddes,  chaplain  to  the  eat't 
of  Oxford,  and  by  Daniel  De  Foe,  he  produced  a  fecond  part, 
by  way  of  vindication  of  the  former. 

He  feems  now  to  have  quitted  politics,  and  to  have  betaken 
himfelf,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  learned  and  theological  en- 
quiries:'for,  in  1718,  he  publifhed  a  work  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  in  8vo,  witiv  this  long  title,  "  Nazarenus ; 
or  Jewifli,  "Gentile,  or  Mahometan  Chrillianity  ;  containing 
the  Hiftory  of  the  ancient  Gofpel  of  Barnabas,  and  the  modern 
Gofpel  of  the  Mahometans,  attributed  to  ihe  fame  Apoftle, 
this  laft  Gofpel  being  now  firft  made  known  among  ChrifUans, 
Alfo,  the  original  Plan  of  Chrillianity  occafionally  explained 
in  the  Nazarenes,  whereby  divers  Controverfies  about  this 
divine  (but  highly  perverted)  Inftitution  may  be  happily  ter- 
minated. With  the  relation  of  an  Irifli  manufcript  of  the 
four  Gofpels,  as  likewife  a  fummary  of  the  ancient  Irifh 
Chrillianity,  and  the  reality  of  the  Keldees  (an  order  of  lay 
religious)  againft  the  two  laft  bifhops  of  Worcefter."  We 
make  no  obfervation  upon  this  work:  the  reader  knows  enough 
of  Toland  to  conclude,  that  it  was  not  written  with  any 
friendly  view  to  revelation.  He  publilhed  the  fame  year, 
**  The  Deftiny  of  Rome:  or.  The  fpeedy  and  final  Deftrudion 
of  the  Pope,  &c." 

In  1720,  Dr.  Hare,  then  dean  of  Worcefter,  publilhed  a 
fourth  edition  of  his  vifitation  fermon,  entitled,  "  Church 
iiuthority  vindicated,  &c."  and  fubjoined  a  poftfcript,  in  which, 
fpeaking  of  bilhop  Hoadly's  writings,  he  has  the  following 
flroke  at  Mr.  Toland  :  "  It  muft  be  allowed  his  lordfliip  judges 
very  truly,  when  he  fays,  they  are  faint  refemblanccs  of  Mr. 
Chillingworth:  for  envy  itfelf  mull  own,  his  lordfhip  has 
fome  refemblance  to  that  great  man,  juft  fuch  a  one  as  Mr. 
Tolurui  has  to  Mr.  Locke,  who,  in  *  Chriftianity  not  myfte- 
n'ous,'  is  often  quoted  to  fupport  notions  he  never  dreamed  of." 
Toland,  upon  this,  advertifed  againit  Dr.  Hare,  that  he  never 
named  Locke  in  any  edition  of  that  book,  and  was  fo  far  from 
often  quoting  him,  that  he'  had  not  fo  much  as  brought  one 
<]^uotation  out  of  him.  This  was  true,  and  Hare  immediately 
corrected  himfelf  by  another  advertifement,  in  which  he  di- 
re6ls,  '*  makes  great  ufe  of  Mr.  Locke's  principles,"  to  be 
read,  inftead  of,  *'  is  often  quoted  to  fupport  notions  he  never 
dreamed  of."  Dr.  Hare's  advertifement  occafloned  the  pub- 
lilhing  of  a  pamphlet  with  this  title,  "  A  ftiort  EflTay  upon 
trying,  or,  A  Defence  of  a  reverend  Dignitary,  who  fuffers 
under  the  perfecution  of  Mr.  Toland,  for  a  Inpfus  calami." 

Upon  a  difpute  between  the  Irifh  and  Britifh  houfes  of  lords, 

•with  refpecl  to  appeals,  when  the  latter  ordered  a  bill  to  be 

brought  in,  for  the  better  fecuring  the  dependency  of  the  king- 
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,dom  of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great-Britain,  Mr.  Toland 
publifhed,  '*  Reafons  moii  humbly  offered  to  the  Houfc  of 
'Cominons,  why  the  bill  fent  down  to  them  fhould  not  pafs 
into  a  Law,  1720."  About  this  time  he  printed  a  Latin  tracl, 
entitled,  '*  Pantheifticon:  five,  Formula  celebrandas  fodalitatis 
Socratic-c,  in  tres  particulas  divifa:  quae  Pantheiftarum,  five 
fodalium,  continent^  i.  Mores  &  axiomata.  2.  Numcn  & 
philofopliiam.  3.  Libertatem  &  non  fallentem  legem  neque 
fallendam.  Pra^mittitur  de  antiquis  &  novis  eruditorum  foda-r 
litatibus,  ut  et  ne  vmiverfo  infinito  h  a:tcrno,  diatriba.  Sub- 
jicitur  de  duplici  Pantheiftariim  philofophia  fequenda,  ac  de 
viri  optimi  &.  ornati(iimi  idea,  dillertatiuncula,  Cofmopoli, 
MDCC.vx."  He  had  fubfcribed  himftlf  a  Panilieift,  as  we  have 
fccn,  in  a  pamphlet  publifhed  in  1705,  and  here  we  have 
his  doctrines'  and  his  creed  explicitly  fet  forth:  *'  In  mundo 
.omnia  funt  iinum,  unumque  eft  omne  in  omnibus.  QuocI 
pmne  in  omnibus,  Deus  eft  ;  asternus  ac  immenfus,  neque 
genitus,  neque  interituriis.  In  co  vivimus,  movemur,  &  ex- 
iiiimus.  Ab  eo  natum  eft  unnmquidque,  in  eumque  denuo 
revoluturum ;  omnium  ipfe  principinm  &  finis."  This  is 
Panthcifm,  that  is,  it  is  Atheifm,  or  there  is  no  fuch  thing. 
The  aijthor  knew  it  very  well  ;  and  fearing  left  he  might  have 
gone  too  far,  he  got  it  printed  fecrctly,  at  his  own  charge,  and 
font  a  few  copies,  which  he  diitributed  with  a  viev/  of  receiving 
prefenis  for  them.  There  is  a  ftiort  preface  to  this  piece,  under 
the  name  of  Janus  Junius  Eoganefius;  which,  though  it  was 
his  true  Chriftian  name,  and  the  name  of  his  country,  Inis- 
Eogan  being  the  place  of  his  birth,  yet  fcrved  for  as  good  a 
cover  as  any  whatever^  nobody  in  England  being  acquainted  with 
jhcfe  particulars. 

Some  time  after,  but  in  the  fame  year,  1720,  he  publifticd 
another  learned  work,  of  about  250  pages  in  8vo,  includii;g 
the  prefjice,  entitled,  "  Tetradymus.''  ']  his  is  divided  into 
four  oarts,  each  of  which  has  a  diftincl  title.  The  firft  is 
called^  '■  Hodegus:  or.  The  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  that  guided 
the  Ifraelites  m  the  Wildernefs,  not  miraculous,  but,  as  faith- 
fully related  in  Exodus,  a  thing  equally  pradrfed  by  other  na- 
tions, and  in  thofe  places  not  only  ufeful,  but  neceifary."  I'he 
fecond  is  called  "  Clydophorus :  or,  of  the  exoteric  and  efo- 
teric  philofophy ;"  that  is,  of  the  external  and  internal  doc* 
trine  of  the  ancients  ;  the  one  open  and  public,  accommodated 
to  popular  prejudices  and  the  eftablifhed  religions;  the  other 
private  and  lecret,  wherein,  to  the  fev/  capable  and  difcreet, 
was  taught  the  real  truth,  ftripped  of  all  difguifes.  This  is  a 
learned  and  valuable  diftertation,  perhaps  more  fo  than  any 
work  produced  by  Toland;  though  they  all  of  them  difplay  ' 
G  g  2  learning, 
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learning,  vi-hcre  the  fubjccl:  admits  it.  The  title  of  the  third 
is,  "  Hypatia:  or,  I'hc  hiftory  of  the  Philofophic  Lady,  who 
was  murdered  at  Alexandria,  as  was  fuppoLdat  the  inftigation 
Of  the  Clergy."  The  fourth  is  called  "  Mangonentes  :"  or, 
A  defence  of  Nazarenus  againft  Dr.  Mangcy,  who  had  attacked 
it.  In  the  lail  of  thcfe  tra£ls  he  Inferted  his  advertifement 
againft  Dr.  Hare,  with  the  doctor's  anfvver. 

In  1721,  Dr.  Hare  publiflicd  a  book,  entitled,  "  Scripture 
vindicated  from  the  Mifreprefentations  of  the  lord  bifliop  of 
Bangor;"  in  the  preface  of  which,  fpeaking  of  the  Conftitu- 
tions  of  Carolina,  he  obfervcs,  that,  by  one  of  the  articles, 
none  are  excluded  from  fettling  in  that  country  upon  account 
of  their  opinions,  *'  but  downright  Atheifls,"  fays  he,  "  fuch 
as  the  impious  author  of  the  Pantheifticon ;"  and,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  he  refers  us  to  a  profane  prayer,  compofed 
by  Toland,  a  more  perfe6l  copy  of  which  he  afterwards,  upon 
farther  intelligence,  inferted  in  the -errata."  The  prayer  runs 
in  thefe  terms:  "  Omnipotens  &  fempiterne  Bacche,  qui  hu- 
manam  focietatem  maxume  in  bibendo  conflitiiifti  ;  concede 
propitius,  ut  iftonmi  capita,  qui  heflerna  compotatione  gra- 
vantur,  hodierna  leventur;  idque  fiat  per  pocula  poculorum. 
Amen."  Des  Maizeaux,  however,  aifirms,  that  it  was  not 
compofed  by  Toland,  who  knew  nothing  of  it  ;  but  by  a 
perfon  whofe  name  he  forbears,  on  account  of  his  profeflion  ; 
though  he  believes  he  only  defigned  it  as  a  ridicule  on  Mr. 
Toland's  club  of  Pantheiitic  philofophers,  v/hom  he  injurioufly 
imagined  to  be  all  drunkards,  whereas  they  are  grave,  fober, 
and  temperate  men.  This  year,  1 721,  Toland  publillied,  and  it 
was  the  laft  thing  he  publilhed,  '*  Letters  of  lord  Shaftefbury 
to  Robert  Molefworth,  efq;"  afterwards  lord  Molefworth,  with 
a  large  introduction  byhimfelf,  8vo. 

He  had,  for  above  four  years  paft,  lived  at  Putney,  from 
whence  he  could  conveniently  go  to  London,  and  come  back 
the  fame  day;  but  he  ufed  to  fpend  moft  part  of  the  winter  in 
London.  Being  in  town  about  the  middle  of  Decem.ber,  he 
found  himfelf  very  ill,  having  been  out  of  order  for  fome 
time  before:  his  appetite  and  ftrength  failed  him;  and  a  phy- 
•iician,  who  was  called  to  him,  made  him  a  great  deal  worfe,  by 
bringing  a  continual  vomiting  and  loofenefs  upon  him.  He 
made  a  fhift,  hoAvever,  to  return  to  Putney,  where  he  grew 
better,  and  had  fome  hopes  of  recovery.  In  this  interval,  he 
wrote  '*  a  dilTertation  to  prove  the  uncertainty  of  phyfic,  and 
the  danger  of  trnfting  our  lives  to  thofe  who  pra6life  it."  He 
was  preparing  fome  other  things,  but  death  put  an  end  to  all 
his  purpofes,  the  nth  of  March,  1722,  in  his  fifty-fecond 
year.     We  are  told  that  he  behaved  himfelf,  throughout  the 
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whole  coiirfc  of  his  ficknefs,  with  a  true  phllofophtcal  patience, 
and  looked  upon  death  without  the  lead  perturbation  of  mind, 
bidding  farev/ell  to  thofe  about  him,  and  telling  them,  **  he 
was  going  to  fleep,"  Some  few  days  before  he  died,  he  wrote 
his  own  epit  .^  ;■  [^x-ij. 

Toland  was  z  man  of  uncommon  abilitlef;,  and,  perhaps, 
the  moil  learned  of  all  the  infidel  writers  ;  hu<:  his  fyftem  being 
Atheifm,  if  to  own  no  God  but  the  univerfe  be  Atheifm.,  he 
was  led  to  employ  thofe  great  parts  and  learning,  very  much  to 
the  offence  and  injury  of  fociety.  Vanity,  and  an  immoderate 
defire  to  diftinguiih  himfelf,  were  predominant  qualities  in  his 
compoiltion,  and  his  charadter  in  many  other  refpcils  is  far 
from  being  amiable  ;  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  but  reafon  and  juftice 
to  difhelieve  forne  ftories  that  are  told  to  his  difadvantage,  fmcc 
they  favour  fo  entirely  of  that  perfonal  abufe,  which  may 
eafily  be  conceived  to  flow  from  an  abhorrence  of  his  princi- 
ples. His  '*  Pofthumous  Works,"  in  2  vols.  8vo,  were  pub- 
lilhed  in  1726,  and  republifhed  in  1747,  with  an  account  of 
his  life  and  writiiigs  by  Des  Maizeaux,  the  title  of  which  runs 
as  follows  :  *'  The  Mifcellaneous  Works  of  Mr,  John  Toland, 
BOW  firft  publKhed  from  his  original  Manufcripts,  containing, 

I.  An  hiifory  of  the  Britifh  Druids,  with  a  critical  EfTay  on 
the  ancient  Celtic  Cufloms,  Literature,  &c.  to  which  is  added. 
An  account  of  fome  curious  Britiih  Antiquities.  2.  An  ac- 
count of  Jordano  Bruno,  and  his  celebrated  Book  on  the  Innu- 
merable Worlds.  3.  A  difquifition  concerning  thofe  Writings 
which  by  the  Ancients  were,  truly  or  falfely,  afcribed  to  Jefus 
Chrift  and  his  Apoflles.  4.  The  fecret  Hiftory  of  the  South- 
Sea  fcheme.  5.  A  plan  for  a  National  Bank.  6.  An  Eifay 
on  the  Roman  Education.  7.  The  tragical  Death  of  Attilius 
Regulus  proved  to  be  a  Fiction.  8.  Seledl  Epiltles  from  Pliny, 
tranflated  into  Englilh.  9.  A  diverting  Defcription  of  Epfom 
and  its  Amufements.  10.  Four  Memorials  to  the  Earl  of 
Shaftefbury,  relating   to  Affairs  of  State  in  17 13  and   17 14. 

II.  Phyfic  without  Phyficians.     12.  Letters  on  various  Sub- 

[x]   "  H.  S.  E.  Nee  minis,  nee  mails  eft  inflexus, 

JOANNES  TOLANDUS,  Quin,  quam  elegit,  viam  perageret: 

Qui  in  Hibernia  prope  Deriam  natus,  Utili  honeftum  anteterenb. 

In  Scotia  &  Hibernia  ftuduit.  Spiritus  cum  asthereo  patre. 

Quod  Oxonii  quoque  fecit  adolefcens  ;  A  qao  prouuc  olim,  co.  jungitur  ; 

Atque  Germania  plus  femel  petlta,  Corpus  item,  naturifi  ctac.is, 

Virilem    circa    Londineni    traofegic  In  materno  gremio  reponitur. 

aeutcm.  Ipf^-  vero  sternum  eft  rclurreaurqs. 


Omnium  literarum  excultor,  At  idem  futurus  TOLANDUS 
At  linguarum  plus  decern  fciens.  nunquam. 

Veritatis  propugnator,  Natus  Nov.  30. 

Libertatis  alTertor ;  Cstera  ex  fcriptis  pete.'* 

Nullius  auCem  fectator  aut  diens. 
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jecls.  i;^.  Cicero  iiluftratus,  differtatio  Phi'lologico-critica : 
five,  Confilium  de  toto  edendo  Cicerone,  alia  plane  methodo 
quam  hacienus  unquam  inEium.  14.  Conje£lura  dtprinia 
typographiae  origine." 

At  the  end  of  Des  Malzeaux's  life,  there  is,  "  An  Elegy  on 
the  iate  ingenious  Mr.  1'oland,''  which,  that  biographer  lavSj 
■was  publimed  a  few  days  after  his  deaih;  and  he  adds,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  doubt  with  fomc,  whether  the  authot  intended 
to  praife  or  ridicule  hiin. 
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